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8IK 0. WOOD’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 
1853 - 54 , 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S.. REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Sir Charles Wood : Sir, I rise now in order to perform 
the promise I made last year to this House, that, if I 
occupied the position which I have the honour to hold as 
President of the Board of Control, I would submit a state¬ 
ment to Parliament respecting the finances of India, and, at 
the same time, would give a general explanation of the pro¬ 
gress of India since the subject was last under discussion in 
this House. In order to enable me so to do, I propose to 
follow the precedent set in former years—though it is now 
only two years short of half a century since an Indian budget 
was last presented to the House of Commons—and to move 
certain Resolutions on the subject of the finances of India. 
Those who have referred to what took place on former 
occasions will be aware that many of the Resolutions then 
moved (though some relating to the commercial receipts of 
the India Company and to their transactions as manu¬ 
facturers would be inapplicable to the altered state of cir¬ 
cumstances) referred to the income, expenditure, and surplus 
of the Indian revenue, and they will be Resolutions similar 
to those which, before I sit down, I shall have the honour 
of proposing. The Resolutions referred first to the revenue 
and expenditure of the several presidencies, next to the 
revenue of India generally, and lastly, to the ultimate 
surplus, after defraying the whole of the charges payable 
out of the Indian revenues. The Resolutions which I shall 
submit are in truth, as on former occasions, nothing more 
than assertions of matters of fact, deducible from the 
accounts laid on the table of the House, whether those 
prepared in the old fashion, according to Acts of Parliament, 
or those framed in a different manner, which I moved for in 
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the course of tlie Session, and which are now in the hands 
of lion, members. The principal advanfijge, of course, which 
I anticipate from the present discussion, ps not so much the 
eliciting the opinions of the House on tl c finances of India, 
as that it will enable Government to lay oeforc the House a 
general view of the state of the Indian empire, and also 
afford an opportunity to lion, gentlemen to make such ob¬ 
servations as they think fit on the subject, or to seek for fur¬ 
ther information connected with that most important part 
of the British dominions, which, so far as I am able to give 
it from any documents in my possession, I shall be anxious . 
to afford. I do not know that I need say much more on 
the general character of the Resolutions, but before I go 
further into the statement, I wish to say a word or two res¬ 
pecting the form of the Indian accounts in the hands of 
members. Under Act of Parliament, accounts made up in 
a particular manner are annually laid on the table of the 
House. I did not think, when I had time to turn my atten¬ 
tion to these matters, that the accounts presented "in that 
shape afforded as much information as it was desirable 
should be laid before Parliament, and accordingly I desir¬ 
ed accounts to be framed very much on the model of the 
finance accounts of this country, giving very full informa¬ 
tion on the subjects of the Indian revenue, income and ex¬ 
penditure. These accounts hon. gentlemen have had now 
in their hands for some time, and will be therefore able to ex¬ 
press an opinion with respect to them. They were framed 
with very great care by a gentleman attached* to the India 
Company’s establishment in the city, and were submitted to 
another gentleman of the highest character in our financial 
department, the chief clerk of the revenue room in the 
Treasury. They afterwards underwent careful revision by 
myself, and I think they may be considered satisfactory as 
regards their form, and the eharacter of the information 
they give. I am quite aware that they exhibit some defects, 
which I hope to remedy before presenting them to the 
House in another year, but for a first attempt to give full 
information to the House, I trust they will be regarded as a 
very great improvement on the present form of account. 
I also take this opportunity of saying that I was anxious to 
present at the same time to the House accounts similar to 
the trade and navigation accounts of this country; but I 
found that, in consequence of the accounts of the different 
presidencies not being kept in the same form, or not 
being brought up to the same time, it would be difficult in 
this year to produce complete accounts of this description 

Sir C. T Food. 
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Instructions were sent out in the course of last autumn to 81 " Acacsi 
the diffex’ent presidencies, desiring that the accounts might 1854 - 
bo framed upon a new model, and I hope next year to be 
able to lay on the table Indian accounts corresponding with 
the trade and navigation accounts of the United Kingdom. 

I will only make one further preliminary observation with 1! f ac ^"' a ' <lnedS 
respect to the time to which these accounts are brought up. "omits. At> 

It is with very great regret that lam unable to lay before 
the House accounts—that is to say, complete accounts—up 
to a period later than the 30th of April, 1852. Those 
• which have been laid on the table of the House pursuant 
to Act of Parliament, framed on the old model, I believe it 
would be easy to present at an earlier period. But I have 
been unwilling to make any change in this respect, because, 
though I might get the accounts presented two or three 
months sooner, I should not be satisfied, considering the 
accelerated means of communication with India, until I gain¬ 
ed a whole year, and produced in the month of May or June 
complete accounts up to the end of the previous year. 
Instructions have been sent to the Governments of the 
different presidencies to expedite the transmission of the 
accounts as much as possible; and I hope, before a couple of 
years elapse, that I shall be able to effect the result 1 have 
stated. The general purport of the Resolutions which I shall 
move—following former precedents—will set forth the in¬ 
come and charge of each presidency, the income and charge 
of India payable in India, and the difference between the 
income and the charges. At the same time, it is true that 
the accounts will not give an exact representation of the 
charges of the separate presidencies, because there arc some nl 
general charges included in the revenues of each presidency, of 'S. iva- 
and some, which ought to be divided among the several pro- 
sidencies are charged to one. Thus the charges of the ,sin un, v 
Government of India are defrayed out of the revenues of 
Bengal; the charges of batta are paid out of the revenues of 
Madras, and of the Indian navy by Bombay, though these 
charges ought fairly to be distributed between the different 
presidencies. In like manner, the retired pay and furlough 
allowance for the whole of India are put into one general 
sum, though a portion belongs to each of the presidencies. 

I mention this circumstance to show that in the statement 
we are able to make out we do not accurately get the sepa¬ 
rate charges of the respective presidencies, nor the general 
charges of the Indian Government as distinguished from 
the local payments. Whether in another year it would be 
desirable to continue the accounts in this form is a subjeci 
C. 1Voo:L 
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8th August for consideration, but at present I will only repeat that this 
1854. i s a first attempt to give information as fully as possible with 
respect to Indian finance. The information furnished in the 
statement I am about to make is principally derived from 

the Parliamentary papers on the subject under the heads in 
those papers. Nos. 12, 13, and 29. The first Resolution 
states the amount of the revenue of the Presidency of Ben¬ 
gal, including sonac districts attached to it, and the local 
charges thereon, exclusive of the Military charge. I am 
obliged to make that distinction, for, with respect to the 
army of Bengal, a portion is the army of the North-Western 
Provinces as well as of Bengal. Therefore, when I state 
the revenue of Bengal, with the local charges thereon, I 
shall exclude the army and I shall make the same deduction 
for the purpose of fair comparison in respect to the North- 
Western Provinces, and shall afterwards add the army com¬ 
mon to both districts. The first resolution I shall move will 
state that the revenue of Bengal, on the 30th of April, 1852, 
was 7,584,435h [The right hon. Gentleman hero read 
the following statement, embodying the information con¬ 
tained in the Resolutions he intended to move—.] 
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Interest on Indian Debt 
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That statement, I am happy to say, is a satisfactory state¬ 
ment, and for the two years preceding 1851-52 there was 
also a surplus, though not so large. In 1849-50 the sur¬ 
plus was 354,337/., and in 1850-51, 415,866/. I have already 
stated that the year 1851-52 is the last year for which I 
have a complete statement, but I have an approximate one 
for the year 1852-53, and I think it desirable to put the 
House in possession of the most recent information in my 
power to furnish, though I cannot state anything not 
resting on certain and positive information. The state¬ 
ment of the gross account for 1852-53, and 1853-5 
is as follow^:—1852-53, income, 26,915,431/.; expendi¬ 
ture, 26,275,966/.; surplus, 639,465/. ; 1853-54, income, 
26,586,826/.; expenditure, 27,459,161/.; deficit, 872,335/. 
I confess it is with very great sorrow that I have to make 
this last statement, especially as the circumstances of the 
preceding year encouraged the expectation of a different 
result. But, taking the last three years together, there 
is a surplus of income over expenditure. When there is a 
great variation in different years, and the balances some¬ 
times stand over, so that the expenditure of each year 
does not accurately represent the charge of the year, it 
is fair, I think, to take the average income and expendi¬ 
ture of two or three years. On the whole, therefore, I 
by no means despair of future years, although, when there 
is so large a deficit staring us in the face, it might appear 
at first sight to he somewhat disheartening, and it ren¬ 
ders it necessary to postpone some changes in the 
taxation of India, which I am anxious to see effected. 
Hon. Members must remember that the revenue of 
India is not like the revenue of this country, in which a 
reduction of one item leads perhaps to an increase in 
another. In the great item of the land revenue, which 
furnishes by far the largest portion of the revenue of India, 
there can be no increase. With regard to Bengal, the terms 
of the settlement preclude any possibility of increase from 
that source. In the North-Western Provinces, where the 
leases arc granted for a long term of years, and in Bombay, 
where the land is also leased for terms of years, there 
cannot, at any rate, until the expiration of those leases, 
be any increase of revenue from that source. With regard 
to Madras, I am afraid, so far as the land revenue goes, 
that, whatever may ultimately be the case, the first opera¬ 
tion will result in a reduction. I will not raise again the 
question which was discussed some nights ago as to the 
tenure of land in Madras. It is substantially a tenure 

Si) r. //wr~ 
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the assessments m 
?lit to be reduced. 

a 

the end, the effect of 


bring 


very heavy quit-rent; and though a most able 
lel Cotton, who is acquainted with public 
‘■ates that it would be easier to raise the land 
oi the assessment than to reduce the assessment 
which might be fairly paid, there can be little 

this portion of the presi- 
I am inclined to think 
reducing the assessments 
a greater amount of land into cultiva- 
nately perhaps to bring up the land revenue of 
nsiderable extent; yet, in the first instance, 
aid inevitably follow the first alteration of as- 
present, all that it is necessary to say is, that 
ssible to expect any addition to the land revenue 
and that, taking the land revenue of India over 
dencies, no increase can be expected from that 
time to come. The next item of revenue 
n, which amounts sometimes to 4,000,000Z,, 
uch lower. There is an estimated deficit 
i am of opinion, whether the rebels 
-f the present dynasty in China 
ssion of that country, that the use 
uinish, and as I believe that the 
very excellent quality, better than any 
think it likely that the demand for 
ntry will not materially diminish, and 
^ by possibility be maintained. Still 
I .... jst uncertain character, and we should be 

, U1 Calculations apon a most unsubstantial founda¬ 
tion it we bar them upon any anticipated permanent 
increase irom urce. The next great item of revenue 

met th T ^ an )t forget that in the last Session of- Parlia- 
n the H ge Q £ Q ommons cam e to a vote—an ill-advised 
ne, as1 — U p 0I1 the subject of salt. The subject of 

e salv; a - -- India could not properly or fairly be dealt 


Pi 

opiuu. 

that the rev 
it is one of a 


with in the 0 f feeling which was engendered in this 
country with d to it s ” me vears ag0j wh en it 
only oi man® - - ... * ... 


was one 

umy oi maufbhiectionable taxes paid by the people. It 
was quite right a h 0 lish it here. But in India the people 
lave long beenaccustomed to it—as.nearly the only tax 
on any articles r) t their consumption. You can hardly 
eny thatit is rea ona hleand fair that the mass of the people 
o inaia should - n some way contribute to the revenue of 
ie country. This 3 a i mos t the only tax which they pay. 
is one to which tm,; have u^en accustomed, and it is one 
w ich does not in any \ a y whatever press heavily upon 
Sir C. Wood. 
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those who are subjected to it. Since that debat 
a most interesting'document has been placed in 
statistical paper which has been prepared 
man at Calcutta, and which was printed, I helm 
of the Calcutta journals. He took very great p 
inquiring from persons who came under his charg 
condition of the peasantry of that part of the count, 
it may be satisfactory to the Committee that I shoe 
the conclusions which he arrives at from his in 1 ' 

He goes at great detail into the quantity of 
they are able to consume, and he compares it 
authentic information which he can obtain t 
of the civilised world, including Europe, Asia, a. 
Giving in a detailed shape the amounts obtain' 
sums up the conclusions at which he arrives— 


“ Sufficiency of food and income in excess of necesi 
constitute two important elements of the public wer 
certainly appear to have been in existence in the po '" 1 
which my observations are derived. That manv 
yet exist cannot be doubted; but want of mea' 
of food for the retention of life and health wou 
of them, except in special famine years, and 
sidered to exhibit as small an average deficiei 
as any modern nation.” 

That is, X think, a satisfactory account 


te 

ith 

uciency of 
his closest 


of the peasantry in that part of the Ii 
regard, however, to the particular poll 
the supply of salt- that was the subp . , . , 1 

investigation, and he gives the result of iV 11 ’ 1 ® 3 Y 10 ., , 
made from 100 patients taken indifferei 111 * . , , 0S P 1 , a i 
whom he questioned upon that subject. .i»ety-eigh ou o ^ 
hundred stated that the supply of salt wa m P ie . a , XC1 | 
purposes, and two only stated that it wal nsl r ’ 
think that that is answer enough to the stated?- ) vllic 1 . 
pretty generally made, that the people 
suffered grievously from the inadequate sup^ s , 
duced, as it was said, by the monopoly of 1C . , at ni 

Company. Monopoly it most undoubtedly not ~ i + 'Ivp 
only state, upon this branch of the case, w* 1 regam ^ 0 , , 

mode of collection, which was the subf 5 ^ of the vo e 
year, that a Commission was appointed^ '^ 1 oveX , ^ 
General to inquire into the subject, and ^ at . • 1 .° w rT ’ 

a very able civil officer, was desired to ivestigate l . 
has visited Bombay and Madras for tlm purpose, and, w 
the result of his inquiry shall be sent on \ e fr° m . the over - 
or General, I shall have great pi nsure in laying x U P 

the table of the House. But tie Committee must be ait a 

Sir C. Woud. 
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what a great objection there is to the introduction of a system 8Tn 1 g™ u " T 
of Excise into India—an objection in which I shall he sup¬ 
ported by my lion. Friend the Member for Newcastle, ^ OB R " om "'' 
who stated that nothing could be more cruel and oppressive 
than the mode in which the Native collectors of the revenue 
discharged their functions. If you do establish an Excise, 
however, you must, for the protection of the revenue, 
increase the number of Native officers^ .and, with the num¬ 
ber, increase their means of extortion and oppression. With 
regard to the only other item from which any considerable 
amount is produced, namely, the Customs revenue, which Customs 
produces exclusively of salt, about 1,000,000/. a year—I fear Re ' ( ' nu0, 
that until the exports from India can be materially increased, 
ive cannot expect any great augmentation from that source. 

There has been a gradual increase of late years, and I hope 
that the exports from that country will increase. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Lancaster (Mr. Gregson) 
certainly leads me to hope that there may he in the present 
demand for fibrous substances some increase in the export of 
those articles from India. They do exist there in great 
quantities, and hut a very insufficient proportion is brought 
to this country. I am aware the chairman of the Liverpool 
East Indian Association does not entertain any very lively 
expectation of a large amount being brought from that 
country; but the hon. Member for Lancaster knows the 
country, and I hope that he is right in his expectations. 

My own attention was attracted to the fact that large 
quantities of flax are absolutely burnt in Scinde, the only 
value which is attached to it being on account of the oil 
which is contained in the seed. I have desired the Governor 
of Bombay to ascertain if more of this flax could be sent to 
England, and I have requested the Governor General to 
consider the whole subject of the fibrous substances pro¬ 
duced on the shores of the Bay of Bengal, and to send over 
any reasonable quantities of articles of that description which 
may be fairly submitted to the manufacturers of this coun¬ 
try; because it is impossible that there can be any supply of 
hemp or flax or fibrous substances produced in any quantity 
of which our manufacturers would not be able to avail 
themselves. This being the case, I am afraid that there is no 
prospect—certainly no positive prospect—of an increased 
revenue in India, while in most of the items of expenditure 
I fear that there is no prospect of any material diminution. 

The large item of expenditure in India is, as I said before, Ml | lUiy 
the army, and we have already undertaken the defence and cim.^ i 
the maintenance of the peace of a very large additional 
Sir C Wood. 
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territory, without any material addition to the army. The 
whole of the territory of the Punjab, besides the tei’ritories 
of Nagpoor and Pegu, have been occupied, and the only 
addition which has been made in respect of the army has 
been two European regiments and the three not yet formed 
which were authorised by Parliament last year. With so 
much additional territory, it could hardly be supposed that 
an increased military force would not be requisite, and I fear, 
therefore, that we can hardly expect any great diminution 
in the expenses under that head. If you will refer to the 
statistical papers which were laid upon the table of the 
House last year, you will see how remarkably small is the 
number of troops by means of which our empire there has 
been maintained, especially when compared with the number 
of troops still supported by the Native States in India. 
Taking, in round numbers, the whole Queen’s troops at 
30,000, and the Europeans in the Company’s service, 
including officers of Native regiments, at 20,000, we have a 
total of 50,000 Europeans. In addition to these there are 
240,000 Natives, giving a total for Company’s and Queen’s 
army of 290,000. Beyond these, again, there are 30,000 
contingents commanded by English, making altogether 
320,000 men; while the few Native States that are left in 
India actually maintain for one description of force or 
another no less than 398,000 men. I do not think that 
we are justified, therefore, in anticipating any material dimi¬ 
nution in that respect. When the means of communication 
shall be improved, and the nower of moving troops from 
one part of the empire to another shall be facilitated, no 
doubt some reduction may be made; but, until that period 
arrives, it is not probable nor reasonable, with a great 
additional territory to be defended, that there can be any 
sensible reduction in the army expenses of India. W T ith 
regard to other sources of expense I will, at present, only 
refer to two—first, public works ; secondly, judicial establish¬ 
ments. I think the general feeling in the House last year, 
produced by the result of the examination before the Select 
Committee, was, that the expenditure under those two 
heads should be increased, and not diminished. Since that 
time I have derived much pleasure, as well as instruction, 
from the perusal of two very able publications connected 
with India; one by Colonel Cotton, upon the subject of 
public works; and the other by Mr. Norton, upon the sub¬ 
ject of judicial establishments. Both writers, although they 
are not attached in any way to the Indian Government, 
distinctly point out the inadequacy of European agency, as 

Sir C. Wood. 
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they call it, with reference to the public works and the 
judicial establishments of India, and state that it is utterly 
impossible that either can be conducted properly without 
some increase in the number of Europeans employed in 
those departments. Now, I do not mean to say that we 
should take the opinions of those two gentlemen for more 
than they are worth; but, at all events, they show, I think, 
the necessity which exists for an increased European agency, 
if we expect the public works and tbe judicial establish¬ 
ments to be properly conducted, and their expenditure 
carefully watched. I have since talked the matter over 
with Colonel Cotton, and he is strongly of opinion that, 
unless we do send out European superintendents, we shall 
he throwing a great deal of money absolutely away. There 
is another source of expenditure which I may mention, 
namely, that upon education, and I refer to it only to say 
that I am quite sure nobody will grudge the sum to be 
expended under that head. I have now mentioned three 
great sources of expenditure in which it is clear an increase, 
and not a diminution, must take place, and upon those 
great main heads of expenditure, therefore, reduction is 
pretty nearly out of the question. There is, however, one 
considerable source of expenditure upon which I am happy 
to say we have been able to effect a considerable reduction. 
I refer to the interest paid on the Indian debt. Nothing 
has given me greater satisfaction than to have been able to 
complete—for although the transaction has not been al¬ 
together brought to a close, it has substantially been, to 
all intents and purposes, completed—the conversion of the 
India 5 per cents., which are now altogether reduced to a 
maximum interest of 4 per cent., with the exception of some 
old bonds payable at a certain time, and with the exception 
of a small portion of the 5 per cents., which have been paid 
in cash. I will state to the House what the result of that 
operation has been. A similar operation, but to a much 
smaller extent, took place in 1847, and on my accession to 
the office which I have now the honour to hold, I sent 
out directions to the Governor General to proceed at once to 
reduce the whole of the 5 per cents, lie proceeded to 
do so with great discretion and judgment, and the following 
was the result of the operation up to the end of May last. 
The first debt operated upon was that of the transfer loan 
(England) for 3,441,000/. Of that sum there lias been 
transferred to the 4 per cents. 2,734,000/.; taken in cash, 
707,000/. The whole amount of the general debt at 5 per 
cent., which was next to be operated upon, was 23,771,000/. 
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Of that sum 20,701,000/. have been transferred, 1,370,000/. 
have been taken in cash, and 1,700,000/. remaiued at that 
time untouched. The demand for cash very considerably 
increased when the funds of this country fell; and the 
operation of the war naturally produced an effect in India, 
so that those who would have converted their 5 per cents, 
into 4 per cents, demanded immediate payment in cash. 
But, prior to the despatch of the last accounts, the market 
here had turned, and therefore I think in all probability the 
demands for cash, after the arrival of those accounts, would 
not' be in greater proportion to the conversions than they had 
been in .the month preceding the departure of the latest 
advices from India. In estimating, therefore, what may 
be done with the 1,700,000/. which remained unaccounted 
for in May last, I will presume that they will be trans¬ 
ferred or taken in cash in the same proportions as the 
transactions of the preceding month. If that be so, then 
1,200,000/. will he transferred, and 500,000/. will be taken 
in cash. Of the whole 5 per cents., therefore—23,771,000/.— 
21,901,000/. will he transferred, and 1,870,000/. taken in 
cash. But I do not think that even that gives a fair repre¬ 
sentation of the result of this operation. It is the practice 
in India to have what is called an open loan; that is to 
say, any person ivho at any time pays money to the Govern¬ 
ment receives a certain amount of interest. Now, it so 
happened that at the time this conversion scheme was 
commenced, there was an open 4 per cent, loan, which was 
closed in the month of September last, a new 3^ per cent, 
loan having been opened since that date. Since the period 
of the conversions there have been paid into the 4 per cent, 
and per cent, loans, independently of the sums which 
have been taken in cash from the 5 per cents., and avowedly 
paid into the 4 per cent, loan, 1,130,000/. Now r , practically, 
that is a conversion, because as much money has been con¬ 
tributed to the 4 per cent, and 3^ per cent, loans as has 
been taken from the 5 per cents., and therefore to that 
amount we have not paid cash, but have merely converted 
one denomination of stock into another. The House will 
perceive, therefore, that we have actually paid in cash the 
sum of 740,000/. only. The general result of the whole 
transaction, including both that portion which was executed 
prior to my accession to office, and the conversions which 
the Governor General has been ablc*to effect in consequence 
of the directions which I sent to him, may be stated in a 
few words. The total sum to be operated upon amounted 
to 27,212,000/. There have been transferred directly or 
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virtually in tlic manner I have described 25,765,000?., there s™ August 
have been taken in cash 1,447,000/., and the whole of the 1864 ‘ 

5 per cent, debt has been extinguished. Upon the portion 
which has been transferred there is a saving- of 1 per cent., contd. 
and upon the portion which has been paid off there is of 
course a saving of 5 per cent. The amount saved by the 
reduction of interest upon the amount transferred is 257,050/, 
and the saving upon the amount paid up in cash is 72,350/., 
making the annual saving upon the whole transaction 
330,000/. I think that is a very satisfactory operation to 
be executed in the face of a local war just concluded, and 
of a general war just commencing, and nothing could 
more clearly show the high estimation in which the stabi¬ 
lity of Indian finance is held by persons competent to 
form an opinion upon the subject. Now, Sir, there can Tuxos to be 
be no doubt that, if I could have afforded it, there are 
two or three taxes in India which I should have been 
glad to have dealt with. There is the land tax of Madras, 
for example, which excited a great deal of disapproba¬ 
tion in the Select Committee; there is the Moturpha Moim-piia. 
tax in the same presidency; and there are likewise 
certain discriminating duties which ought to be abolished 
altogether. But I cannot forget, and I hope the House 
will not forget, that the whole of the saving which I have 
just mentioned will be absorbed in the proposed increased 
expenditure for education and public works; and when I 
remember, too, that during last year there was a falling off 
in the opium revenue to the extent of about 600,000/., 

I do not think I should be justified in urging upon the 
Indian Government any large reduction of taxation. With 
a deficiency last year' of 800,000/., with no prospect of 
any increase in the opium revenue, and with a certainty of 
an increased expenditure upon public works and education, 

I do not think it would be wise for me * to recommend any 
reduction in the sources of revenue, although I admit—and 
Lord Dalliousie entirely agrees with me—that in many 
districts the land tax should be reduced. That will be 
done as soon as possible; but I am afraid that in the mean¬ 
time no such reduction can be made at any rate to any 
considerable extent. I do not know that upon the question 
of finance it will be necessary for me to trouble the House 
at any greater length. I have stated what the income in 
1852 was, what the expenditure was, and what the surplus 
was; I have stated what the estimates are for 1853-54; 

I have shown that in some of the sources of expenditure 
there is a certainty of an increase, and I hope I have 
rr Waud. 
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convinced the House that under all these circumstances it 
would be unwise to urge upon the Indian Government 
any considerable reduction of taxation. Having done so, 
I will now proceed to state, as shortly as I can, what the 
state of India is generally, and what have been the changes 
since last Session of Parliament. First of all, with respect 
to the political state of India, I may state that the prin¬ 
cipal event which has taken place since that time has been 
the complete settlement of the province of Pegu. No 
hostile attempt has been made against us on the part of 
the King of Ava. He is now satisfied that we do not 
intend to proceed further than we have already done. At 
the date of the last accounts trade was going on most satis¬ 
factorily both in Ava and Pegu. Our troops in Pegu were 
supplied with provisions from Ava, with the special leave 
and sanction of the King, and, in short, there was every 
prospect of friendly relations being speedily established be¬ 
tween the British authorities and the King of Ava. I am 
sorry to say that large bands of freebooters were com¬ 
mitting depredations in some of the districts; but still 
I can state that even those districts were more tranquil 
at the dates of the last accounts than they ever were 
under the rule of Burmali itself. Pegu is exceedingly rich 
in productions of all kinds. A great part of the land is 
admirably adapted for the growth of cotton; the timber is 
exceedingly valuable in the upper part of the province; 
and, upon the whole, there seems to be every prospect, 
however unwilling we may have been to make the acquisi¬ 
tion—and I can state that no man was more so than the 
Governor General himself—of the province becoming 
one of our most valuable possessions in India. The House 
is aware that the Raj ah of Nagpoor recently died without 
leaving any successor to his throne, and that his State has 
consequently been annexed to the British territories. In 
the North-Western Provinces an amount of tranquillity 
prevails which, I believe, is perfectly unexampled. It is 
notorious that in the districts beyond the Indus several of 
the tribes have for many years pursued their depredations 
unchecked, and that very great forbearance lias been shmvn 
to them. I am glad to say that, after unavailing at¬ 
tempts by peaceable means to ensure freedom from their 
attacks, they have at last been coerced by the military force 
sent against them, and that for the last eighteen months not 
a sword has been drawn in those districts. Our exertions 
to establish tranquillity within our own frontiers have like¬ 
wise been most successful, and such a state of tranquillity 
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ns now prevails over tlie whole of the North-Western s™ Arorsi 
Provinces has never been experienced before. Some time 1854. 
ago I wrote to the Governor General directing him to endea¬ 
vour to establish freindly relations with the Afghans. I am 
happy to say that he has succeeded in that attempt. A 
treaty has been concluded with the Chief of Kelat, in 
which we have stipulated to aid him in putting down the 
bands of robbers that infest his dominions, while he has 
stipulated to give a free passage to our merchandise through 
his country, upon the payment of the small and simple 
duty of six rupees per camel load. I trust that treaty will 
be the means of extending British trade in Persia and 
the other countries which lie beyond Kelat in Southern 
Afghanistan, and that we shall derive many important 
advantages from our alliance with the Chief of that people. 

With respect to Cabool, after the events -which have taken 
place within the last few years, it was not, of course, 
to be expected that we should be able to establish freindly 
relations with it immediately. Since 1S19 there has been 
complete friendliness shown on our part to all persons 
coming from Cabool into the British territories. All the 
frontier duties have been taken off, and the communica¬ 
tion between the two countries is now very considerable. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the Chief of Cabool 
appears to have entertained apprehensions of some further 
attack on our part, but measures have been taken to rc-assure 
him upon that head; and I am glad to say that approaches 
have recently been made to us, in that secret and reserved 
manner which forms an essential part of Indian diplomacy 
and negotiation. The officers upon our frontiers have been 
desired to reciprocate those approaches in the same freindly 
manner in which they are made; and I hope I shall be 
able, in the next Session of Parliament, to report the es¬ 
tablishment of amicable relations with the Chief of Cabool. 

With regard to the great country beyond—Persia—she is p ers in. 
placed in a somewhat difficult position between her two 
great neighbours who are now at war with each other. The 
Shah has professed, and has maintained an unbroken 
neutrality, which is at once calculated to serve his own 
interests, and to secure the approval of at least one of the 
parties in the present struggle. Neutrality is the policy 
which we have all along urged upon him, and we hope he 
will be wise enough to continue it. So much, Sir, for the 
political state of our Indian empire, which is most satis¬ 
factory. I am happy to say that the attention of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, no longer distracted by external 
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circumstances, has recently been turned to the internal 
improvement of the country. Early in the present Session 
a question was addressed to me with reference to the em¬ 
ployment of Native judges. The only answer I could give 
at that time was, that I had called the attention of the 
Governor General to it. I am now happy to state that he, 
as Governor of Bengal, has laid before the Government 
of India a scheme for improving the condition and increas¬ 
ing the salaries of the Native judges in Bengal, and for 
placing them in a much higher position than they have 
ever hitherto occupied. lie has likewise laid a scheme before 
them for the improvement of the police, for the inspection 
of gaols, and for the improvement of the roads. These 
measures have not yet received the final sanction of the 
Government of India; but I have no doubt that they will 
be pushed vigorously forward and carried efficiently into 
execution by the very able officer—Mr. Ilalliday—who has 
been recently appointed to preside over the Presidency of 
Bengal. With regard to the North-Western Provinces, 
I can never refer to them without expressing my regret 
at the serious loss they have sustained by the death of Mr. 
Thomason. A very able civil servant—Mr. Colvin—has 
been appointed to succeed him, and I have not the least 
doubt that this gentleman will discharge his important duties 
most efficiently. The only great event in the internal 
affairs of India which has taken place since last year has 
been the opening of that gigantic undertaking, the Ganges 
Canal, a work wdiich, I believe, exceeds any other ever 
heard of, either in ancient or modern times. Without troub¬ 
ling the House with minute details, I may state, from a 
paper drawn up by Major Smith, the able engineer officer 
who succeeded Colonel Cautley in the superintendence of 
the works, that the length of the main canal, which 
will be used for purposes both of irrigation and navigation, 
is 525 miles, and of the branches 373 miles ; making alto¬ 
gether 898 miles. The breadth at the upper part is 140 feet, 
and in other places it is 80 feet, diminishing to 20 at its 
termination. The depth varies from 10 to 5 feet. The flow 
of water at the entrance is 6,750 cubic feet per second; 
the area of irrigation is about 1,500,000 acres, and the 
population deriving benefit from it amounts to about 
6,000,000 of people. There are two watercourses over it, the 
one 300 and the other 200 feet wide, and the canal itself is 
carried over a valley in an aqueduct of magnificent pro¬ 
portions, composed of 15 arches of 50 feet span, and a water¬ 
way of 750 feet. Throughout its whole course there are side 
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canals, where necessary, so that there cannot by any possibi- 8,11 AtwST 
lity be a stoppage in the navigation. Compare this gigantic 3851 
undertaking with some of the existing works in other parts 
of the world. The principal Italian canals are only 111 
miles long; the two great canals in Egypt are 120 miles 
in length; the Erie Canal is 363 miles long; the four 
largest French canals are only 882 miles in length; while 
the principal canals in Holland are not more than 400 
miles. The Ganges Canal, therefore, is nearly twice as 
large as the greatest canals in any country in the world; 
and it has been constructed under the superintendence of 
a single man, Colonel Cautley, to whom the Governor Gen¬ 
eral of India most deservedly paid the highest honours 
which it was in his power to bestow, and whom I had great 
satisfaction in recommending to Her Majesty, since he came 
home for the distinction of the Bath, as an acknowledg¬ 
ment of the distinguished services he has rendered to the 
country. I will not trouble the House by any enumeration Process of 
of what has been done in the Punjab; but I cannot help 
pointing out the remarkable fact that, although only three 
years have elapsed between the battle of Goojerat and the 
date of the Report on the administration of the Punjab, 
which is in the hands of Members, yet a large tract of 
country has been changed from a state of lawless violence to 
a state of peace and security, which is not surpassed in 
some of the oldest settlements in India. The land revenue 
has been reduced 25 per cent., the customs duties have been 
repealed, and all this has been completed in little more than 
three years. This success has arisen from the adoption of 
what I hold to be a sound principle of Indian government, 
namely, European superintendence and Native agency; and 
the result is highly creditable to Lord Dalhousie, and the 
very able officers whom he employed. Here, too, they have 
opened about 1,350 miles of road, and surveyed about 5,200 
miles more, and several hundred miles of canal have been 
commenced, in order to irrigate and bring into productive 
operation an enormous tract of country. In spite of the 
reduction of taxation there is still a surplus revenue. In 
1849-50 that surplus was 520,000k; in 1851-52 it was 
626,000k ; in the next ten years, allowing for the great works 
in hand, it is estimated at 210,000k, and after that at 
500,000k; so that, when about 250,000k is deducted for 
military expenditure, there will be a considerable surplus 
in a country which has very recently been brought under Pni.iic 
British rule. Works are also in progress for the supply 
of water to the town of Bombay, which is much required; Bombay, 
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for it is a curious fact that one of the purposes to which 
the railway lias been applied has been to bring fresh water 
into the town, a purpose which, among the many advantages 
the railway confers, was certainly not originally expected 
from it. In the Presidency of Madras, the Godavery anicut 
is nearly completed, that on Kistnah is commenced, and we 
have sanctioned considerable further outlay on the Colc- 
roon. The survey of the river Godavery has been partially 
made. We have ordered vessels to be sent out, of higher 
power and less draught of water, to complete it; and should 
the river he navigable, I will not say at all times but for the- 
greater portion of the year, it will open up one of the 
greatest cotton districts in India, and bring down that valu¬ 
able product at a much cheaper rate than any transmission 
by railway, to the great advantage of the people of this 
country. With regard to the great railways of India, 
lion. Gentlemen arc aware that the great difficulty has 
been the want of money, owing to the state of the money 
market. Up to last year there had been considerable delay, 
but the Government determined then that the great railways 
in India must at all events he made. The change of cir¬ 
cumstances in the money market, just about * the time that 
determination was come to, raised a difficulty which had not 
been anticipated; but steps have now been taken to prevent 
any further delay in the execution of the works. In Cal¬ 
cutta the line is by this time opened for forty-six miles, 
and the works for 120 miles more are under contract—the 
great obstacle to more rapid progress being tlve insufficient 
supply of iron rails from this country. The Madras ltail- 
road is going on slowly, without any obstacles, and the 
Bombay line is opened for some distance. With regard to 
the lines to the north-cast from Bombay, some doubt exists 
as to crossing the Ghauts, and until the country has 
been surveyed and reports sent in, it is impossible to decide 
on the exact course. In the meantime there is as much to 
be done on the line of railway towards Poouali as the Rail¬ 
way Company is likely to be able to accomplish, so that I do 
not consider that any time is really lost. In the last few 
months a work of much less difficulty, but of very great 
utility, has been nearly completed. The electric telegraph 
is laid down all the way from Calcutta to Agra, and from 
Agra to Bombay. It is, we know, in active operation, 
because messages have been received by it; and, I believe, 
by this time it will have been carried to Delhi. This 
important work has excited the greatest sympathy among 
the Natives of India, and it is satisfactory to find it can 
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so easily be effected and maintained through the wild and de- 8111 AuGtrai ‘ 
solate country which it must traverse in so great a distance. 1854, 
Great credit is due to the able offieer, Dr. O’Shaughncssy, 
by whose zeal and skill this important work has been executed. 

An uniform postage, by means of a stamp, as in this Uniform 
country, has been established throughout India. The i )ubta = t '‘ 
clothing of the troops lias been put upon a proper foot¬ 
ing, and various improvements of minor importance have 
been made, with which I wall not now trouble the 
Committee. I will pass now to what has been done in 
execution of the provisions of the Act of Parliament of 
last Session. We have received intelligence of flic assem¬ 
bling of the new Legislative Council at Calcutta, but it has 
only had time, subsequent to its meeting, to go through 
some formal proceedings. The House is, no doubt, aware 
that the Court of Directors, in conformity with another pro¬ 
vision of the Act, have performed, with a single-minded 
view of what would be best for the public interest, the most 
painful task of reducing their own numbers to fifteen, and 
those numbers have been filled up by the addition of three 
named by the Crown. Some difficulty, it will be remem¬ 
bered, was anticipated that the Court so constituted might 
not work well together, but I am happy to say that such 
apprehensions have proved altogether unfounded. By the 
concurrent testimony of all parties, I am happy to say, 
no difference of the kind apprehended has existed, but 
the whole eighteen members have worked together as 
cordially as if they owed their origin to • exactly the same 
authority. I feel here bound to bear my tribute of testimony 
to the assistance I have received from the whole of these 
Directors, and I . think great advantage has been derived 
from their independent character and the knowledge which 
they possess from having, as is the case with most of them, 
been so long in India. On all the important subjects which 
it has been my duty to bring before them 1 have found 
great readiness on their part to concur in what I thought 
necessary tor the public interest. Passing, from this point, 
it is desirable I should inform the House that the Law 
Commissioners appointed for the purpose of revising the Coiumn- 
imperfeet legal procedures relating to India have not, yet been sionorefor 
enabled to bring into the shape of an Act of Parliament Sms. 
any measure which could be submitted for consideration 
this year; but I hope that, early next Session, I shall be 
able to carry out a Bill with a view to dealing with the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta, and in India generally to revise 
the forms both of civil and criminal procedure. Though 
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nothing has been done in this direction in the present year, 
I hope next Session that a proposition will he brought for¬ 
ward for the establishment of a system of procedure even 
more simple than the improved system recently introduced 
into this country by the common consent of the most ad¬ 
vanced lawyers both in this and in the other House of Par¬ 
liament, Upon this subject legislation in this country has 
made great strides within the last year or two, and it is 
highly desirable that India should have the benefit of our 
improved legislation. A Commission for inquiring into and 
revising legal procedure is also sitting at Calcutta, of whoso 
labours we shall have the benefit. Between the two, there¬ 
fore, I hope that the present form of Indian judicature may 
undergo complete revision, and that a simple mode of 
procedure, easily intelligible to the Natives, will bring justice 
home to every man’s door in a way which certainly has 
not been the case hitherto. With regard to the regula¬ 
tions for the examination of the assistant surgeons, I believe 
I have already stated to the House on a previous occasion 
that the first examination will take palace in January next; 
it will be conducted on tne principles of competition, and 
henceforward xjie examination will he taken half-yearly. 
As respects the admission to Haileybury, I was in hopes to 
have been able to state the regulations under which students 
might he admitted there by competition. The House is, no 
doubt, aware that no nomination can take place since the 
operation of the Act in April last, hut a certain number ol 
nominations had been made before that time which have 
not been taken up, and of course until those have been 
taken up there can he no admission by competition. Some 
time since I requested a number of gentlemen, most of 
them friends of my own, who felt an interest in this sub¬ 
ject, to take it into their consideration. Among them was 
the right lion. Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Macaulay), the Vice Chancellor of the London 
University, Mr. John Lefevre, Lord Ashburton, Mr. Jowett, 
a distinguished Member of Balliol College, and Itev. Henry 
Melvill, the head of Haileybury. As soon as I am in¬ 
formed of the result of their deliberations, I shall be 
enabled to promulgate the regulations which may be neces¬ 
sary with respect to admission to Haileybury, and next 
summer admission will probably take place by competition. 
There arc now only two other subjects upon which I need 
trouble the House, both of which excited the greatest 
attention before the Committees of last year—I mean 
those of public works and education in India. The system 
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of public works is one to which my attention was very 8TH A,,GrsT 
early directed, and I could not hut perceive the utter 1854 ‘ 
want of system with which they were conducted throughout Public Works. 
India. The reports of Lord Elpliinstone and of Lord Harris 
as to Bombay and Madras entirely confirm this view. . n ®^ di J’ s ‘ e u “ 
Works appear to have been sanctioned and undertaken in Bombay! 
India with very little regard to what could possibly be car¬ 
ried out, and it was impossible to know how much had been 
done or when- it was done. Now, the estimates for public 
,,r orks in India ought to be framed annually, as they are in 
.tS country ; and I have sent out a model upon which the 
■"Miniates there should be framed, so that we may be inform¬ 
ed. what the total cost of each work will be, what has 
^pn the expenditure in each year, and what is required 

complete it. So far as Bengal and the North-Western no. in 
■ovinces ar.c concerned, there is already organised a sepa- ^“w'provs 
^ste department of public works, and I hope in the other 
rovinces some similar system will before long be adopted, 
o that we shall have some responsible head for the manage¬ 
ment of this important department. The next essential con- 
lideration is the means of executing the works. Hitherto 
die only, fund applicable in this way has been the surplus 
Avenue in each district. Now, I thought that was not 
nly bad economy, 4iut was unduly postponing the "benefit 
hich the inhabitants, and ultimately the revenue, should 
wive from the execution of these works. I, therefore, Loans for 
■ proposed to expend upon the main and principal public reproductive 
as large a sum as may be found adequate for the works - 
e of completing them. Whilst the conversion of the 
■ents. was going on and we did not know what the 
' easury might be, we were obliged to reserve 
nces in h an cl, but now wo are at liberty to act 
and tlie Gov ernor General is authorised to 
money to the execution of these great 
heck upon the execution of these works 
Ci former times, is the want of adequate 
Money has been thrown away for the 
superintendence. The engineer officers are Demand for 
on this service to the utmost extent which is Engineers, 
with the efficiency of their corps. Officers are 
drawn from the other regiments; civil engi- 
to be had ; aud all we can do is to supply the 
well and as rapidly as we can. I trust the 
being established will induce many to educate 
is civil engineers; but it is now only too true 
icrin ten donee is deficient, and there are no 
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very obvious means of supplying that deficiency. I now 
come’to the last, and certainly not the least important, 
subject on which I shall trouble the House, and that is, the 
measures taken for supplying the great want of education 
in India. It would he most unjust to many persons not to 
pay a tribute of praise to them for what they have clone, 
or to deny that a great deal has been done for promoting 
education in India; hut I think, at the same time, it. was 
evident from the evidence given before the Committee, 
that a great deal still remained to be done. Sir Thorr 
Munro, Mr. Wilson, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Macaulay 
Mr. Bethunc, Dr. Mouatt, Mr. George Norton, and my 
hon. Friend opposite (Sir E. Perry), are among the per¬ 
sons to whom honour is due. The members of the various 
missionary societies have, likewise, been most energetic to 
promote the cause of education. But certainly no persons 
can give stronger testimony than those gentlemen who 
have done the most as to how much remains to be done. 
Thev by experience, are acquainted with what is wanted, 
and can point out the best way to provide it. The system 
of education appears to be different in different provinces. 
In Bengal, English education has been pushed to a ver 
hi°'h extent; there has been there a, great demand for the 


acquisition of the English language 
ment in the public offices; and lion 
in examination papers used 


we 


witli'a view to employ - 
Members may have 
Bengal, which 

to tto Import of tho Lords- r 
rnittee, questions which I confess I should be ve y 
to have put to me, and which probably many Ge 
round me would iuid some difficulty in ^^vvermg. 
panying that high English education, them 
been in Bengal a great neglect of the 
masses of the people. On the othoi 1 
Western Provinces, Mr. Ihompso 
schools for the Natives, wl'Aoh the pec 
attend, by the advantage to be derived 
mensuration of land a ad the mode of calc* 
ings. Dr. Mouatt, who has recently been 
Council of Education iu Bengal, admittd 
and useful knowledge conveyed to the peo 1 
eular tlie schools in Bengal were very f 
established by Mr. Thomason in the N<, 

CCS. In Bombay there are very good r 
vernacular schools, and in Madras Lord j 
bited a remarkably good college; but i 
unfortunately have prevailed there, ami, so i 
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schools go, they arc worth very little. On the other hand, 
the efforts of the missionaries have been more developed 
in Madras than anywero else, and the vernacular educa¬ 
tion of the missionary schools is carried to a far greater 
extent there than in any other part of India. The medi¬ 
cal college of Calcutta produces most exceedingly skilful 
pupils, and, wherever medicine has been taught, it has 
been taught with very great success. The working college 
of lloorkec, which lias taken the name of its founder, 
Mr. Thomason, promises very well in drawing out engi- 
.neoring abilities. In Calcutta, the Governor General has 
established a college where medicine, law, and civil engi¬ 
neering arc taught, and this promises good results, for by 
far the greatest defect of the education given in India is its 
want of a practical character. I am far from underrating any 
part of the education which is imparted under the system 
now followed in the various provinces, but the great object 
of any system of education in India must be to extend it to 
the great body of the people. Hitherto the greatest expen¬ 
diture in proportion to the numbers has been upon education 
of a high description, and this appears to us to be wrong. 
Education of the higher class may be left to the care of 
the parties themselves who are to benefit by it, and who can 
appreciate its advantages; but what is really wanted for 
India is the extension of education to the great body of the 
people, and this has been the main end kept in view in the 
proposals we have made. With this object, we shall take 
every desirable part of the system we see existing in one 
part of India or the other, and endeavour to form a scheme, 
which may be adapted to the whole country, leaving the 
details to be filled up by the authorities on the spot. We 
lay down a general scheme which they arc to work out as 
the circumstances of each district seem to require. The 
great features of the scheme arc so fully explained in the 
despatch, which has been placed in the hands of lion. 
Members, that it will be unnecessary for me to detain the 
House by dwelling upon them' at any length, nor would it 
be possible for me to state the details with much minuteness, 
as these must differ in different places and with different 
circumstances, and it is proposed to leave them to be carried 
out on the spot by the officers employed in the educational 
department. Hon. Gentlemen arc aware that in India, 
as I am sorry to say is the case in this country, religious 
differences oppose a very great obstacle to the adoption of 
any uniform system of education. We have determined, 
however, to carry out a system which, I believe, is likely to 
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sin attofst succeed—that is:, a system of grants-in-aid to schools ac- 
1854 . cording to their wants and their means of imparting cduca- 
tion, irrespective of any religious instruction administered 
in those schools. We propose to put them all under ins¬ 
pection, requiring certain things from them—certain things 
OmiitN-iii-nid. to be taught and done. Such schools will be reported upon, 
and, according to their compliance with these requirements, 
they will receive assistance from the Government. I repeat, 
however, that as regards all religious teaching wc carefully 
abstain from any interference whatever. That has been the 
principle upon which Indian government has been con¬ 
ducted for many years past, and it is, I believe, the only 
safe system, upon which it can be conducted in that country. 
I am perfectly convinced that if the Government were to 
introduce into India any system of education which should 
lead the Natives to suppose that wc had a wish to proselytise 
them, it would only injure and prevent that result which 
wc all wish to see produced—I mean the advancement 
of education. I am, therefore, most anxious it should be 
fully understood that wc give assistance to missionary, to 
Maliomedan, to Hindoo schools, and to any schools, of what¬ 
ever religious faith they may be; that we look only to 
the secular education imparted there, requiring it to be 
of sufficiently high standing, and requiring the education to 
be properly imparted ; but that we in no way want to inter¬ 
fere with the religious belief or the religious teaching in 
Tinivrisiiii's those schools. We propose to establish universities in the 

lvosiiii'iicv great centres of the Indian presidencies on the model of the 

Towns. London University—that is, with the power of conferring 
degrees after examination, without themselves engaging in 
the instruction of students. The universities will be at the 
head of affiliated colleges or institutions, as is the case with 
Coiio gl *. the London University. The affiliated institutions will in¬ 
clude colleges of any religious persuasion—Missionary, Hin¬ 
doo, Maliomedan, or Government colleges. Every place of 
instruction, indeed, which gives an education sufficiently high 
to enable a person to obtain a degree, may be affililatcd. 
Below these colleges we propose to have schools of two 
Si'inroN different classes. I do not like to distinguish these schools 

by the terms “ Anglo-vernacular” and “ Vernacular” schools, 
for those terms do not express what we mean; but pro¬ 
bably in the lower of these classes it may be found impossible 
to teach anything but the Native language, whilst in the 
class of schools above them I hope that both the English 
language and the vernacular dialects of India will be taught. 
At present, one of the greatest difficulties interposed in the 
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way of Native education is the want of books in the 
vernacular languages of which the contents are valuable 
and worth teaching, but to some extent, at least, this want 
may be supplied, and, at all events, we may confidently 
look forward to the greater diffusion of the English 
language amongst the Native population, and with it a know¬ 
ledge of the science and arts of Europe. "We propose to 
establish scholarships as prizes from the lower schools, 
presenting to the students rewards which the more diligent 
and exemplary may hope to obtain. We hope from amongst 
the better scholars to find some who may adopt the profes¬ 
sion of teaching, and do something to supply the great want 
of educated schoolmasters. There have been many instances 
of Native students of superior endowments, well fitted 
for the vocation of schoolmasters, and whom we should 
he willing and anxious to train up as teachers by the estab¬ 
lishment of normal and training schools for schoolmasters. 
We propose to place the whole of these institutions under 
constant inspection, and examinations will be regularly 
conducted under the eyes of the Government inspectors. 
We think, also, that instead of continuing the Councils of 
Education, it would he far better that the educational system 
should be under the control of a Government department. 
I am very far from underrating the exertions which have 
been made by those Native and English gentlemen who arc 
members of the Councils of Education, and I trust that 
most of them will continue to render their assistance in 
the promotion of education as members of the senates of the 
universities; hut I think it is advisable that the system 
of education should be placed under the superintendence 
of a Government department. We also contemplate either 
the establishment of professional colleges or the appro¬ 
priation of branches of the colleges to the purpose of 
instruction in professional knowledge. Students who display 
talent for particular professions—as, for instance, for en¬ 
gineering or medicine—may then be enabled to cultivate 
their abilities in these professional institutions. We shall 
thus provide, in truth, for promoting the education of the 
higher classes by the distinctions afforded in the universities 
for those who complete their education in the colleges, and 
for that of the mass of the people in the different classes 
of schools. In the lower class of schools we shall provide 
a native schoolmaster, with assistance in books and scholar¬ 
ships in the class above. Eor the upper class we shall give 
assistance towards the erection of school-houses, with 
scholarships to the colleges; and for the.-students most 
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proficient in the end there will be scholarships in the 
training schools or the professional colleges. This is the 
scheme which, on the whole, I have thought it most advis¬ 
able to adopt; hut the Committee will give me credit for 
sincerity when I say that I have the greatest possible diffi¬ 
dence in my own judgment, and that I shall be overjoyed 
to have the assistance and advice of those who are competent, 
hv their knowledge of the country and acquaintance with 
the habits and dispositions of the Natives, to offer sugges¬ 
tions on this important subject. If, however, the scheme had 
rested entirely upon my own judgment, I should havfc 
hesitated in entertaining any very sanguine hope of its 
success; hut 1 have consulted many gentlemen who, from 
the great interest they have taken in the question of educa¬ 
tion in India, were well qualified to afford sound advice upon 
the subject. I may content myself with observing that the 
plan has been submitted to Dr. Duff, with whom I had a 
long conversation regarding it, to my right lion. Friend 
the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay), to the hon. 
and learned Member for Devonport {Sir E. Perry), to Mr, 
Marshman, Sir Edward Ryan, Dr. Mouatt (the Secretary to 
the Council of Education in Calcutta), to Mr. JBeadon, 
and Mr. Seton-Karr, to Mr. Norton (who was President 
of the Council of Education at Madras), Mr. Prinsep, Mr. 
Baillie, as well as other gentlemen of eminence connected 
with the Indian service, and it is most gratifying to me to 
be able to state, without referring to details, that the general 
scheme which I have proposed has met with their approval. 
I trust, after the approbation they have expressed of this 
scheme, that it may be attended with satisfactory results. 
Much will depend on the hands to which the actual working 
of the system is confided; but when I look at the number 
of persons, both English and Native, who have devoted 
themselves to the cause of education in India, I cannot 
entertain a doubt that the adequate means of carrying it 
into execution will be found, and most earnestly do I pray 
that by the blessing of Providence its beneficial influence may 
be extended over the whole surface of that vast region, so 
that the grand and lasting result to which we may look for¬ 
ward will be the moral and religious improvement of its 
inhabitants. 

Sir Erskine Perry said, he trusted he should not be 
thought presumptuous if he ventured to take a part in this 
discussion, although he felt that he was more in need of in¬ 
dulgence than almost any one who had called the attention 
of the House to Indian affairs, for he was unable to bring 
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before them any of those topics so well adapted to exeite at¬ 
tention which had generally been urged in Indian debates. 
He was neither able to adduce such instances of misgovern- 
ment as had occasionally been brought forward, nor to paint 
such glowing pictures of prosperity as had been described by 
the hon’ble Member for Honiton (Sir J. Hogg) and other 
hon’ble Gentlemen. He (Sir E. Perry) hoped the Committee 
would believe that the opinions he was about to express had 
been formed without any personal bias one way or the 
other, his only object having been a sincere desire to as¬ 
certain the truth. He had heard the speech of the right 
hon’ble Baronet (Sir C. Wood) with unmixed gratification. 
He (Sir E. Perry) was satisfied that he represented the 
opinions of thinking people in India vffien he said, that 
that speech would be hailed as the most promising with 
regard to political prospects that had ever been addressed to 
them from this country. The right hon’ble Baronet had 
frankly admitted that the estimates he had framed presented 
what was certainly an alarming deficit, but, notwithstanding 
this circumstance, he had detailed the operations which he 
proposed with respect to four great subjects intimately con¬ 
nected with the prosperity of India. The despatches that 
had been laid upon the table showed that the right hon’ble 
Baronet had given to public works in India a stimulus such 
as those enterprises had never before received. The Gov¬ 
ernor General and the Governors of the different presidencies 
had been allowed to avail themselves of the large balances 
standing in the public Treasury, independently of the revenue 
of the year, in order to promote any public enterprise cha¬ 
racterised by sound engineering skill, or which had local 
evidence in its favor. With respect to the judicial establish¬ 
ment, also, hints had been given to the Governor General as 
to the pay of Native judges—a subject on which so much 
evidence was taken before the Parliamentary Committees of 
last year, and on which a very strong feeling existed both in 
this country and in India. The right hon’ble Baronet had 
effected a very large and beneficial operation on the funded 
debt ot India, by reducing the interest from 5 per cent, to 
4 per cent. If the tenure of the right hon’ble Gentleman’s 
office was to be characterised by the measure of education he 
had sketched, he (Sir E. Perry) would be bold to say that the 
name of Sir Charles Wood would be linked by the grateful 
Natives of India with the two or three English names they 
loved to honour. lie (Sir E. Perry) cordially concurred 
with every portion of the educational scheme of the right 
hon’ble Gentleman. Eor years past the educationists of 
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8th August India had been appealing to the home authorities for that 
1854 - assistance and encouragement which was now to be afforded 
them. They had previously appealed in vain for assistance 
to enable them to establish normal schools, training colleges, 
universities, and to promote education generally, hut now, 
for the first time, did they find anything like large and 
general support extended to them by the home authorities. 
He considered that the gratitude of India was due to the 
right lion. Gentleman for having proposed these measures, 
which emanated, he believed, from the Board of Control. 
Although, however, he (Sir E. Perry) had listened to the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet with unmixed gratifica¬ 
tion, he could not help observing from the demeanour of 
the House, and fitim the thinness of the benches and even 
The small of the Treasury bench, that very little interest in discussions 
discussionson of this kind was shown within the walls of that House. It 
Indian sui> certainly might have been expected that the colleagues of 
Parliament. 111 right hon. Baronet (Sir C. Wood) would have attended 
to hear what was certainly one of the most glowing pictures 
of India that had ever been drawn. He, however, attri¬ 
buted their absence and the dulness of demeanour that had 
characterised the House to the fact that discussions of this 
kind did not appear to lead to any practical result. He 
thought it was necessary, in order to excite the attention of 
the House, that hon. Members should feel that they were 
being instructed with a view to some operation on their part, 
or to some active demonstration to which they could lend 
aid. It had been the characteristic of all the Indian discus¬ 
sions of this nature that they took place in almost empty 
Houses. On the last occasion when a similar budget was 
opened, only about thirty Members were present, although 
the Duke of Wellington made an admirable speech in favour 
of his brother’s administration. It was then, as it was now, 
and as it would continue to be, the general feeling of the 
House, that ike information afforded by Indian discussions 
of this kind might be just as well gained from blue books. 
He (Sir E. Perry) thought, however, that a very important 
moral might be drawn from what they had heard from the 
President of the Board of Control to-night. If he (Sir E. 
Perry) had correctly characterised the scheme propounded by 
Great value of the right hon. Baronet for the government of India, it 
c<mtroi n over ry a PP ea *ed to him the strongest argument that could be ad- 
Indian affairs. duced in favour of a proposition brought before the House 
many times last year, as to the value of Parliamentary inter¬ 
ference with respect to the great principles that should 
govern our rule in India. He attributed entirely to the 
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Parliamentary discussions that had taken place, and to the 
Act that had emanated from them, the very great strides in 
administration which had been made with respect to India 
during the last twelve months. That Act very much en¬ 
hanced the position of the President of the Board of Control; 
it greatly diminished the power of the Court of Directors ; 
it threw increased responsibility upon the Ministers of the 
Crown; and the very statement that had been made that 
night afforded the strongest possible demonstration of the 
value of the plans propounded in that House last year. The 
‘proposition brought before the House last year was one which 
was most interesting to many thinking men out of doors; 
it occupied much public attention, and was re-echoed loudly 
by the press, and in the House was ably and eloquently 
urged by the lion. Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright), 
the main point being the general feeling which existed of the 
necessity of some Parliamentary influence with respect to 
the government of India. The lion. Member for Man¬ 
chester brought forward his arguments on various occasions, 
always urging the necessity of such Parliamentary influence, 
and he (Sir E. Perry) took the liberty of saying, that the 
arguments by which the lion. Member for Manchester 
supported his propositions excited the admiration, if not of 
that House, of which at that time he (Sir E. Perry) was not 
a Member, of people out of doors, and he believed the 
soundness of his views, and the facility with which he ex¬ 
pressed those views, raised him, even in the opinion of 
Members of the House, to the highest rank of Parliamentary 
orators. In his o\fn opinion, the breadth of the views, pro¬ 
pounded by that hon. Member, and the vigorous grasp 
he took of a difficult subject, convinced him that he was 
equal to all the exigencies of Government, and was blessed 
with the possession of a statesmanlike mind, which, if he 
had had the opportunity, would place him in the first class of 
statesmen, as well as of Parliamentary debators. He (Sir 
E. Perry) deduced from the topics, which, upon the present 
occasion, had been so well brought forward by the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Board of Control, an 
argument in behalf of that position, and he was anxious to 
demonstrate that Parliament had never interfered with res¬ 
pect to India, except under the most beneficial auspices. It 
was a Parliamentary struggle which, twenty years ago, 
opened the trade of India to English merchants. ' It was by 
another Parliamentary struggle about the same period that 
the China trade was emancipated from monopoly; it was 
Parliament that first introduced education into India, that 
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8th August gave it that stimulus from which such great effects had 
1854 - resulted, and it was Parliament which, by its last Act passed 
with reference to the subject, had interfered most benefici- 

wT control" a11 ^ to destr °y wliat lle conceived was one of the worst parts 
over Indian of the government of the company—namely, the civil patron- 
affairs. age it enjoyed, and which English statesmen knew had 
operated so injuriously to the good government of that 
country. The general objection brought forward to Parlia¬ 
mentary influence with India was, that it would reduce the 
Government of that empire to the condition of that of one 
of our Colonies, that Parliamentary influence with our Colo-" 
nies had been generally deprecated, and Indian reformers 
were asked, whether they would have a system of r ulin g 
which was so deprecated introduced into that large country ? 
That was the position which was thrust into their faces ; but 
the House would observe there was one thing which, in the 
consideration of this matter, ought to be weighed most 
carefully; and that was, the extraordinary difference exist¬ 
ing between the Colonies of this country and the empire of 
India. With respect to the Colonies in connection with this 
country, he might presume to speak with some degree of au¬ 
thority, having lived in one of them, and it would be found, 
as a general rule, that they were inhabited by an Anglo- 
Saxon democratic people, struggling for self-government, 
and animated by few of those feelings of interest in the 
aristocracy which appertained to the mother country. In 
general they had obtained self-government; they had, how¬ 
ever, been unruly; the mother country had been annoyed 
during the struggle, but in the main they had succeeded in 
obtaining good govenment. India, on the contrary, was a 
large peninsula, a populous country, necessarily under a des¬ 
potism, and it was, therefore, as utterly dissimilar in its 
condition to any of our Colonies as one country could be to 
another; to compare India with a colony was to compare two 
countries wholly different in their characteristics. It was, 
however, unnecessary to institute such a comparison, or to 
found any argument upon it, because we had an example of 
colonial government as applied to an Asiatic colony in direct 
juxtaposition with the government of India, and that ex¬ 
ample was to be found in the island of Ceylon, and he coukl 
show the House that that colony had during the last two or 
three years progressed in a more rapid and extraordinary 
manner than even India itself— 

“ In 1834 tlie first coffee estates were planted. In 1854 there were 
upwards of 300 plantations in full bearing, containing 60,000 acres of 
planted land. The capital thus invested by Europeans has been about 
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■1,000,000/. Between the years 1338 and 1843 the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment sold 250,000 acres of Crown land, and opened 800 miles.of good 
carriage-road. There are now more than 3,000 miles of road in Ceylon. 
In 1837 the coffee shipped amounted to 43,000 cwt.; in 1852 to 
324,000 cwt. In 1837 the value of the imports was 595,888/., that of 
the exports 326,860/. In 1845 they amounted to 1,495,127/. and 
679,286/ respectively.” 

Tliat was the wonderful state of progress in that island 
during the period he had described, and it was entirely 
owing to European enterprise and the investment of Euro¬ 
pean capital giving to that island large views of govern¬ 
ment. While, then, he expressed his own opinion as to the 
views which were brought forward last year upon this subject, 
and advocated so strongly, he entreated the House to remem¬ 
ber the manner in which those views were met by the leading 
statesmen of this country ; they were met in a manner w T hich 
led to the material curtailment of the power of the Court 
of Directors, and to the transfer of that power, and with 
it the responsibility it entailed, to the Government. The 
Court of Directors was a mighty power; it had all the 
prestige attaching to the prolonged existence of 250 years; 
its antecedents and its history were the antecedents and the 
history of a power of no small importance. Its gigantic 
patronage had given it relations and interest in every house¬ 
hold of the kingdom; its claims in the opinion of all 
sober-minded men were substantial, and on conservative 
affections could not be otherwise than great; but, notwith¬ 
standing all this, when the views to which he had referred 
were propounded in that House and disseminated out of 
doors, excepting the immediate retainers of the Company, 
not a single voice was raised in its favor. In no other 
way could that be explained than in this:—the leading 
statesmen of this country saw that the existing system had 
become effete—that it was no longer in harmony with the 
spirit of the times—and that the feeling had grown up in 
the minds of men that this mighty empire could only be 
governed and be increased with safety by those who, in a 
Parliamentary government like that of England, were placed 
at the head of affairs. Parliament required to know, and 
India required to know, how the government of 150,000,000 
of the human race was to be conducted, and the circum¬ 
stances of the time demanded that its administration should 
be brought under Parliamentary influence, for as long as 
another body existed, which practically bad tlie Government 
of India, they would never get a House—more than they 
had that night—to listen to a statement respecting Indian 
financial affairs or the progress of improvement in that 
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country. If the right hon. Baronet or the House referred 
to the origin of the Indian speeches which they might read 
in Hansard, they would find that in many cases they 
were never made in the House at all, being the production 
of some clerk in the India House, who used to prepare 
them, and then, after Mr. Dundas had delivered a few 
sentences to the House, the MS. was handed over to 
Hansard-, he was even told that the clerk in the Board of 
Control could show a number of the speeches got up in 
that manner. Unless, therefore, they got the ordinary 
Parliamentary motives to bear in relation to this question* 
it never could be a general subject of interest to the 
discussion of which hon. Members would aspire. He was 
glad to have had the opportunity of stating his views on 
this point, believing as he did that truth, although it might 
be told to an audience however small, would ascend in the 
world, and, being disseminated, take firm hold of the public 
mind, arming itself at last with irresistible power. He 
was unwilling to dwell longer on this subject, but he wished 
before he sat down to call the attention of the House 
to a point connected with finance, on which he conceived it 
might interfere most beneficially in the interest of India— 
he meant with respect to the propriety of an arrangement 
for bringing the offices of the Directors of the East 
India Company into close connection with the Gov¬ 
ernment offices. That subject excited the attention of 
Parliament last Session, and if any hon’ble Gentleman 
would refer to the divisions which took place on it, he would 
find the House was almost equally divided on the question 
before them. The division, he recollected, was sixty-one to 
seventy-four, the proposition for bringing those offices to¬ 
gether being negatived by a majority of thirteen, and in the 
minority of sixty-one would be found the names of a large 
number of Gentlemcu on that side of the House who were 
known friends of India. The right hon. Baronet had 
detailed to them that evening the various expenses of India, 
and it certainly did strike him (Sir E. Perry) that it was 
most absurd that the offices of two consulting bodies should 
be more than i'our miles apart. He thought he could show 
the House how they could save to India at least 150,000/. 
The whole cost of what he might call the double govern¬ 
ment, taking it on the most moderate calculation, was as 
follows:—Salaries of Court of Directors (now 10,000/.), 
7,568/.; of contingent expenses, consisting of repairs, taxes, 
&c., and petty charges, 32,062/.; salaries, &c., of the secre¬ 
taries and officers of Court of Directors, 94,387/.; Board 
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of Control and establishment, 29,120b; rent of India House 
and other buildings of the Company, at 0-| per cent, on their 
own valuation of 506,919b, 32,950b; rent for India Board, 
on a valuation of 40,000b, 2,600/.—making, in the whole, 
198,987/. Now, let them contrast that with the cost of 
Government offices which transacted similar duties—he 
meant the Colonial Office, doing the business of fifty-three 
Governments, which amounted to 40,550b, and if they 
added 10,000b a year as salaries of the Court of Directors, 
supposing them to continue always in existence, the whole 
cost would be 50,550/.; therefore, the sum of 150,000/., or 
near it, might be applied to the purposes shadowed forth 
by the right hon’ble Baronet. He trusted that some hon’ble 
Member with more experience than himself would favour 
the House with his opinion of the practicability of such an 
amalgamation; for if a saving to that extent could indeed be 
effected, it might be attended with the most important 
advantages to India; and he had sanguine hopes the matter 
would be investigated by the right hon’ble Baronet himself, 
as he (Sir E. Perry) had seen enough of the Government 
of India to know that their chief desire was to deal out 
justice to the Natives of that country, and in their super¬ 
vision to correct what was wrong. He sympathised with 
the hon’ble Baronet the Member for Iloniton (Sir J. Hogg), 
in the assertion, that an attempt to do justice had charac¬ 
terised the rule of the East India Company. With the 
mass of business that fell to a Member of Parliament, it 
was impossible to waste a day in conferring with a clerk at 
the India House on points upon which information was 
desired, and which the Board of Control did not contain. 
The governing mind upon various small points of Indian 
administration could only be found among the superior class 
of examiners of correspondence at the East India House. 
Great benefit would result from getting all the Government 
authorities of India into one building, situate in the 
immediate vicinity of the other Government offices. He 
should not have gone so fully into the subject in so thin 
a House, except that the opportunity of speaking upon 
Indian subjects arose so seldom that one, who like himself 
strongly felt the responsibility cast upon this country by 
Providence in regard to India, would not do his duty if he 
did not seize any occasion of this kind that might present 
itself. Any one who had studied Indian history must see 
that the temper of the times had greatly changed, and that 
the views of the public had been much enlarged since the 
discussions of this subject commenced; fifty or 100 years 
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ago the question was how much money could be got out of 
India, and not how much the Government could benefit 
150,000,000 of our fellow-subjects. But the right hon’ble 
Baronet the President of the Board of Control, and others, 
were becoming sensible of the holiness of our mission. 
Parliament was “ rising to the height of this great argu¬ 
ment.” lie was sure that the most enlightened minds were 
desirous that our government in India should assume the 
most liberal form of policy that was compatible with the 
despotism that must always exist in an Asiatic country. 
This policy was as sound as it was unselfish, and he was sure 
it was only by the adoption of this large and generous 
policy that Parliament could preserve the connection that 
now existed for the benefit of both countries, and which, if 
every act were conceived in the same spirit, would, he trusted, 
continue for countless generations. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, that after the House had been 
sitting for- ten hours, and after a speech from the President 
of the Board of Control which had occupied two hours and 
a half in its delivery, it would ill become him to trespass at 
any length upon the House. He wished, however, that 
the right hon’ble Baronet would take into consideration the 
propriety of sending out instructions, that the accounts 
should not be made up to April, but that they should be 
closed in December. The accounts would then reach this 
countrv in June, and the right hon’ble Baronet would not 
have to make his next speech to a House, the number of 
whose Members varied from eleven to thirteen, as had been 
the case to-night. He greatly regretted that this very im¬ 
portant statement had been put off until the very close of 
the Session. He trusted that the public works for the benefit 
of the people would be continued, and he would suggest to 
the right hon’ ble Baronet that the Governors of the four 
presidencies of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and Agra, and 
the officer at the head of the administration of the princi¬ 
palities of Scinde, Pegu, and the Punjab, should be instructed, 
at the close of each year, following the example of the 
Earl of Elgin in the case of Canada, to draw up a report of 
the progress which had been made in the departments of 
civil and criminal justice, the state of the finances, and the 
condition of commerce, the improvement in police, in roads, 
bridges, and internal communication, and also the progress 
that had been made in the education of the people, so as to 
give a distinct view of the position and prospects of the 
respective provinces. If such Deports were laid upon the 
table annually at the time of the Indian Budget, they would 
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be of incalculable good. They would create a wholesome 
and a generous emulation among the Governors, and infuse 
a spirit of greater zeal into their operations. The annual 
account would enable Parliament, the press, and the public 
to compare the success of the measures of one period with 
r another, and test the real progress of India. lie believed 
that the government of India by this country had tended, 
upon the whole, to the benefit of the inhabitants, and he 
thought Parliament might boldly invite the criticism of the 
world upon it. 

Mb. Hume said, that the Reports upon the state of the 
different provinces of India, which his lion’ble Friend (Mr. 
Kinnaird) wished for, were regularly forwarded to the Court 
of Directors. [Mr. Kinnaikd : But not to Parliament.] 
That was because the superintending officer of the Govern¬ 
ment in that House had never clone his duty by calling for 
them. If the hon’ble Member would look at the Reports 
by Colonel Sykes, he would find that there were better 
Reports accessible to him of India than of England. It was 
not information that was wanted, but publicity. He believed 
that the Directors of the East India Company had deter¬ 
mined to give greater publicity to their proceedings than 
hitherto, not only here, but in India, where the greatest 
mystery and secrecy had been observed. He was disap¬ 
pointed in the speech of the hon’ble Member for Devonport 
(Sir E. Perry), from whom lie had expected a statement of 
what lie had seen in India, and what he proposed to do for 
the people of that country. With regard to the accounts, 
if they were made up to the 30th of April, as at present, 
ample time would be afforded for having them correctly laid 
upon the table; and he thought, therefore, that no alteration 
was required in the date to which they were made up. He 
believed that the Government had taken the proper course 
for ascertaining the requirements of so large and diversified 
a class as the people of India, and he hoped the interest taken 
in that people would continue to increase in future. He felt 
the greatest gratification at the speech of the right hon’ble 
Gentleman the President of the Board of Control. He had 
begun his administration well, and he (Mr. Hume) trusted 
that from this time forward wc might expect to see an 
annual improvement in the state of our Indian empire. He 
did not himself wish for many of the alterations in the 
details of administration which had been referred to by 
previous speakers. What he desired was, such measures as 
would improve the condition of the Natives. And an 
excellent commencement in that direction had been made in 
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the despatch which had just been sent out, directing the 
establishment of a system of education. That despatch 
proceeded upon the right principle of leaving the details 
of the scheme to be settled in India. Tor it was utterly 
impossible for any set of men here to point out the precise 
measures required for each district of a continent so diver¬ 
sified in character as was Hindostan. It was, however; re¬ 
quisite that that House should be kept informed of what 
was done, in order that it might he able to guard against 
any neglect. It was much to the credit of the Government 
that they proposed to give education to all without dis¬ 
tinction of sect or creed. He hoped that in the next Session 
of Parliament the President of the Board of Control would 
lay on the table of the House the Resolutions which he 
intended to move some days before he made his speech. 
The Resolutions miarht have been a mere matter of form 

O 

this year, but it would not be so in future. He could not 
agree with the right hon’ble Gentleman that it was impos¬ 
sible to improve the revenue of the Presidency of Madras. 
On the contrary, he thought that Colonel Cotton had con¬ 
clusively proved that, by the introduction of improved 
means of communication, the condition of the people might 
be much improved, and consequently the revenue materially 
augmented. Let them consider what our facilities of 
communication had done for England. Well, he believed 
that India presented capabilities for equal improvement. 
Looking to the market which Australia would now afford 
for Indian produce, he was much mistaken if the large outlay 
on roads and canals which the Government had authorised 
would not be attended with a most beneficial effect both upon 
the credit of the country and of the revenue. In order, 
however, to attain this end, it was very desirable that more 
attention should be paid to irrigation than had been done 
for some time past, and that the Natives should be relieved 
from vexatious imposts like the Moturpha tax, the payment 
for water, and the tax on the sinking of wells. With regard 
to the military establishments of India, the right hon’ble 
Gentleman had correctly pointed out that the Native troops 
were numerous and the British troops few. But he must 
press upon the. Government the necessity of doing justice 
to the former troops, and to the 5,000 or 6,000 European 
officers who commanded them. They had at present much 
cause to complain that very little attention was often paid 
to their just claims. He must, in the most emphatic 
manner, express his dissent from the doctrines laid down 
by Lord Dalhousie with respect to the acquisition of pro- 
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vinees now under the rule of Native princes. We had now 
a great and important empire in India; we had 150,000,000 
of people under our sway; and he (Mr. Hume) wished to 
see our measures directed to the improvement of the condi¬ 
tion of our present subjects—to making them rich and 
happy—rather than to the acquisition of further territory. 
And more than that, he desired to see the Native princes 
of India following our example, and improving the condi¬ 
tion of their dominions hy the same measures which had 
been already successful in ours. 

Mb. Danby Seymour said, there were maDy topics in 
the speech of the right hon’ble Baronet the President of the 
Board of Control which called for observation, but at that 
late hour he would only detain the Committee hy adverting 
to one or two of them. He admitted the great improve¬ 
ment which had been made during the last twelve months 
in the government of India, which in a great measure was 
due to the influence and exertions of the right hon’ble 
Baronet. His minute on education would he received with 
approbation from one end of the country to the other; hut, 
at the same time, he could not help telling him that, with 
regard to the salt tax and the supply of salt to India, he 
took an exceedingly erroneous view, and must have been 
greatly misinformed upon this branch of the subject. He 
differed from the right hon’ble Gentleman as regarded the 
state of the people of Bengal, which he had been told by 
well informed persons was as bad as Madras. One great 
fact had come out from the statement of the right hon’ble 
Gentleman, namely, that there was a deficit of 800,000/., 
and, therefore, it would be necessary to press upon the 
Government of India the necessity of retrenchment. 
One of the most obvious ways in which this reduction 
of expenditure could be effected, would be by making 
the regular cavalry irregular, which would diminish the cost 
by one-half. The regular cavalry was quite inefficient; and 
the only reason why it was kept up was, that the Directors 
might have the opportunity of giving away the commissions. 
The patronage of the Directors had been diminished; hut 
it had now to be divided amongst fewer persons, so that each 
had more than fell to his share before the Charter Act of 
last year. So had w r as the Madras regular eavaliy, that out 
of eight regiments there was only one that had not mutinied 
or shot its officers. The right hon’ble Gentleman should 
press the Directors to adopt the policy of Sir Robert Peel, 
and to reduce or wholly abolish taxation upon the chief 
articles of consumption of the great mass of the population. 
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Mr. J. G. Piiillimore said, lie fully concurred in the 
panegyrics which had been pronounced on the speech of the 
right hon’ble Gentleman; but he trusted that he would not 
he led away to prefer rapid to cheap transit. Another point 
in which he (Mr. J. G. Phillimore) took great interest was 
the navigation of the Godavery. Were that river made 
practicable for 500 miles, it would do more for India than 
any other step that could be taken, and it would enable us 
to grow cotton at a much cheaper cost than could be done 
by America itself. As to the extension of our territory, 
he looked upon every annexation with apprehension. Our* 
object ought to ho, not to extend, hut to improve, our 
possessions. 

Mr. Seymour Pitzgerald said, he must complain that 
the officers of the Queen’s service were by the existing rules 
placed in a most injurious and degrading position. lie 
could understand why a preference should he given to officers 
in the Company’s service; hut this was not a matter of 
preference, but of absolute monopoly. An officer in the 
Queen’s service might be a most able and distinguished 
man, hut he was shut out from all the honours and emolu¬ 
ments of his profession, as long as there was any Company’s 
officer that by any possibility could be presented to them. 
The true remedy would be to amalgamate the two services; 
for he thought that there should be but one service, and 
that the Queen’s. 

Mr. Vincent Scully said, lie thought it was unfor¬ 
tunate that the statement of the right hon’ble Baronet had 
not been made at an earlier period of the Session, and also 
that the Members connected with India were not in attend¬ 
ance in the House on so important an occasion. He 
thought the misfortunes of the people of India arose from 
the vice of the land tenures in that country, and he hoped 
the right hon’ble Gentleman would attend to that subject, 
as vicious tenures of land had been the ruin of the West 
Indies as well as of Ireland. The condition of the rural 
population of Poonali in June 1854 was of the worst 
description; they were literally famished, and thousands of 
them had been living on roots for the preceding four months, 
all because of the viciousness of the land tenures in that 
country. 

Sir Charles Wood said, lie must beg to express tlie 
great gratification he felt at the approbation hon’ble Gentle¬ 
men had been pleased to bestow upon his statement. With 
regard to the observations upon minor points, he was quite 
aware that many improvements might he made. With 
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regard to the debt, there might he found, at pages 43 and 
44 of the Report, a full statement of it, and the interest paid. 
As to the universal confiscation of the property of Indian 
Princes, that was not near so universal as had been stated. 
He wished at the same time to correct a misapprehension 
under which his lion’ble Friend (Mr. V. Scully) laboured. 
Owing to the want of rain there had been last year a failure 
of the crops, and to that circumstance the destitution was to 
be attributed, and not to the state of the land tenure. 
With respect to the observations which bad been made in 
relation to the Godavery, he had to observe that certain 
works had been recommended and executed for the improve¬ 
ment of the navigation, and that further works were con¬ 
templated for the like object, so as to carry the navigation, 
if possible, into the heart of the country, and render the 
river navigable as far as possible. 

Resolved — 

1. “ That the total net Revenues of the Bengal Presidency for the 
year ended the 30thday of April 1S52 amounted to 7,584,435/. sterling; 
and the Charges thereof for the same period, other than Military 
Charges, amounted to 1,926,362/. sterling.” 

Resolved — 

2. “ That the total net Revenues of the North-Western Provinces, 
including the newly acquired Territory, for the year ended the 30th 
day of April 1852, amounted to 5,670,715/. sterling; and the Charges 
thereof for the same period, other than Military Charges, amounted to 
1,402,238/. sterling.” 

Resolved — 

3. “That the net Revenues of Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces, together, for the year ended the 30th day of April 1852, 
amounted to i3,255,150/. sterling; and the Charges thereupon,including 
the Military Charges, amounted to 8,770,830/. sterling, leaving a surplus 
available for the general Charges of India of 4,484,320/.” 

Resolved — 

4. “ That the total net Revenues of the Madras Presidency (Fort 
St. George), for the year ended the 30th day of April 1852, amounted 
to 3,704,048/. sterling; and the net Charges thereof for the same 
period amounted to 3,204,273/. sterling, leaving a surplus available 
for the general Charges of India of 499,775/. sterling.” 

Resolved — 

5. “That the total net Revenues of the Bombay Presidency for 
the year ended the 30th day of April 1852 amounted to 2,868,298/. 
sterling; and the net Charges thereof for the same period amounted 
to 2,847,392/. sterling, leaving a surplus available for the general Charges 
of India of 20,906/. sterling.” 
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Resolved — 

6. “That the total net Revenues of the several Presidencies for 
the year ended the 30th day of April 1852 amounted to 19,827,496*1. 
sterling; and the Charges thereof amounted to 14,822,4957. sterling, 
leaving a surplus Revenue of 5,005,0017. sterling.” 

j Resolved — 

7. “That the Interest on the Registered Debt of India paid in 
the year ended the 30th day of April 1852 amounted to 1,967.3597. 
sterling, and the Charges defrayed in England on account of the Indian 
Territory in the same period amounted to 2,506,3777. sterling,^leaving 
a surplus of Indian Income for the year ended as aforesaid, after defray¬ 
ing the above Interest: and Charges, of 531,2657. sterling.” 

House resumed. 



MR. VERNON SMITH’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 

1854 - 55 . 


INDIAN FINANCE-EAST INDIA COMPANY’S REVENUE 

ACCOUNTS. 


Ordered — 

“ That the several Accounts and Papers which have been presented 
to the House in this Session of Parliament, relating to the Revenues of 
the East India Company, be referred to the consideration of a Committee 
of the whole House/’ 

Matter considered in Committee. 

Me. Vernon Smith rose to make the annual statement 
relative to the finances of India. He observed that he 
should have owed an ample apology to the House if the 
delay which had taken place in bringing this statement 
before them was owing to any want of willingness on his 
part, or to any want of industry in tire department to which 
he belonged. The reason of that delay must, he thought, 
be patent to the House; for it was clear that neither would 
the Government consent to postpone important business, 
nor would those who opposed them be willing to forego 
criticism of their measures in order that opportunity might 
be given for the introduction of such a subject as the 
present, which, though of immense importance, called for 
no immediate decision. His right hon’ble Friend who pre¬ 
ceded him in the office which he had the honour to hold, 
informed the House last year that it was intended in 
future to make the statement at an earlier period than he 
was then able to bring it forward; but neither the pledge 
of the President of the Board of Control, nor the strong 
desire that existed in the department to fulfil that pledge, 
could obviate the difficulties that were interposed by Mem¬ 
bers of that House introducing Motions and measures which 
they were anxious to promote, or induce the Government 
to delay what was urgent public business. Nor could he 
hold out any hope that it would be possible to achieve 
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7th August an earlier introduction of the statement in future; for the 
1855. same reasons that prevented it in this Session would prevent 
it in the next. The statement which he had to make, and 
which had received the misnomer of “a budget,” differed 
very materially from the budget laid annually before that 
House with reference to this country. The occasion on 
which that budget was introduced was one of the most in¬ 
teresting that the House could witness. A statement was 
then presented of the probable revenue and expenditure of 
the ensuing year, and of the ways and means by which it 
was to be met; but that which he had to submit was a 
statement of past years, on which no vote of the House 
was or could be asked, unless they were prepared to rescind 
the whole constitution of India, and take up the discharge 
of duties hitherto left entirely to the Court of Directors. 
He was very far from deprecating such discussions as might 
arise on these occasions. They might be eminently useful 
both in this country and in India, and to no one more than 
to the individual who held the office which he now occupied; 
for he believed it was of far greater importance that the 
President of the Board of Control should hear the opinions 
of those who took an interest in the affairs of India than 
that they should hear his statement. Though it was diffi¬ 
cult for him to produce this statement earlier in the Session, 
he nevertheless thought the accounts might be brought 
down to a much later period than they now were. The 
hon’ble Member for Manchester had given notice of a 
Motion to the effect that the accounts should be made up 
at the end of October, instead of at the end of April; and 
that the resolutions upon them should be made earlier in 
the Session. With regard to making up the accounts at the 
end of October, that could not be done without a derange¬ 
ment of the accounts of India as they were now kept in 
that country. Last year his right hon’ble Priend (Sir C. 
Wood) informed the House that he was anxious to ac¬ 
celerate the transmission of the accounts from India, and 
accordingly a despatch was framed calling on the Indian 
Government to send home the accounts at an earlier date. 
That despatch pointed out the fact that the accounts made 
up to the 30th of April 1853, were accounts ending two 
years before, and that it was possible to give the returns a 
year later. Next year, therefore, he hoped they would he 
able to present the accounts up to a further period than here¬ 
tofore had been done—that was to say, they would then be 
returned up to April 1855. The effect, however, of the 
hon’ble Member for Manchester’s proposal would be to put 
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tlie accounts six months backwards instead of six months 
forward, as he intended, because it would he impossible 
for all the Presidencies to make up their accounts so as 
to be sent home for transmission previous to the time he 
proposed. He would now proceed to make to the House a 
statement similar to that made by his right hon’ble Friend 
(Sir C. Wood) last year. The accounts which he had to 
produce were for 1852-53, and when he did so, he was 
perfectly well aware that to produce accounts in 1855 which 
terminated in 1853 could not be very satisfactory to the 
House. The right hon’ble Gentleman then proceeded to 
read the following statement, according to the precedent of 
last year, which he said had been accepted with satisfaction 
by the House, although an interval of nearly fifty years had 
elapsed since similar Resolutions had been proposed : - 


Indian Finance —1852-53. 


I.— Bengal 

Net revenue 

Local charges 

£ 

8,158,809 

2,037,561 

Local surplus 

6,121,248 

Nobth-Westeen Provinces:— 

Revenue ... 

Local charges 

5,636,369 

1,362,030 

Local surplus 

4,274,339 

Military charges of Bengal ami North-Western Provinces 

5,607,866 

Net revenue of ditto ... 

Charges of ditto 

13,795,178 
9,007,457 

Surplus available for general purposes of India 

4,787,721 

II.— Madras :— 

Net revenue 

Charges ... 

3,727,536 

3,268,578 

Surplus available for general purposes of India 

458,958 

III.— Bombay :— 

Net revenue 

Charges ... 

2,828.565 

2,941,528 

Deficit 

112,963 

Total revenues of the several Presidencies 

Total charges of ditto ... 

20,351,279 

15,217,563 

Total surplus of ditto ... 

5,133,716 

Interest on Indian debt 

Charges defrayed in England 

2,011,971 

2,697,488 

Total charges on Indian revenues ... 

4,709,459 

Surplus of income over expenditure 

424,257 
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1852-53 

Actual. 

1854-55 

Estimate. 


As last year was the first rn. which a statement was presented 
to this House in sterling money and made out in the form 
prescribed by the President of the Board, it was not possi¬ 
ble to give any comparison of that and former years; but 
now that we had the advantage of one year’s experience, 
he proposed to read to the House a comparison of the actual 
result of 1852-53, with the estimate of 1854-55. 


Comparison of Estimate for 1854-55, with Actual Result of 1S52-53. 


Revenue. 


Increase. Decrease. 


1.—Ordinary:—- 


£ 


land revenue 
Customs 
Salt ... 

Opium 

Tobacco (abolished 1853) 

Post Office . .. _ 

Stamps ... 

Mint ... ... ... 

Marine and pilotage 

Judicial fees and fines 

Revenue of Straits Settlements... 

Revenue of Coorg ... 

Revenue of Nagpore 
Revenue of Pegu, &e. 

Sale of presents 
Interest on arrears ... 

Miscellaneous 

2.—Other Receipts :— 

Proceeds of estates administered by late 
Registrar General 

Proceeds of assets of late Government of 
the Punjab 
Gain by exchanges ... 


145,727 


18,955 


14,453 

14.570 

9,149 

484 

381,413 

216,759 


14,998 

8,608 


1,333 


£ 

278,807 

76,473 


448,540 

59,215 

12,171 

63,778 


10,824 


11,261 


91,625 


Total 

Net decrease of revenue 
Net increase of expenditure 


826,449 1,052,694 

£ 

226,245 

2,868,530 


Deterioration of 1854-55, as compared with 

1852-53 ... ... ._ ... 3,094,775 

Excess of income over expenditure, 1852-53 424,257 

Excess of expenditure over income, 1854-55 2,670,518 

- 3,094,775 

Expenditure. 

Increase. Decrease. 


1.—Payments in Realisation of Revenue:— £ £ 

Charges of collection, &c. ... ... 438,518 

Allowances out of revenue by treaty ... 24,838 

Sinking fund—Tanjore ... ... 768 

Allowances to village officers, Enamdars, &c. 19,982 

Charges of collection—Nagpore ... 206,098 

Charges of collection—Pegu, &c. ... 203,728 

„ ~ , i • i -r-» * i I hr oni 


Payments to claimants on Registrar General 7,031 
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Expenditure,— cnntd. 



Increase. 

Decrease. 

2.—Charges in India— 

£ 

£ 

Civil and political ... 

86,027 


Judicial and police ... 

39.469 


Public works, buildings, &c. 

969.024 


Military 

918,986 


Marine, Indian navy, &c. 

50.640 


Charges of Straits Settlements 

3,972 


Mint 


5.217 

Interest on debt 


412,282 

3.—Charges in England— 



Dividends on East India Stock ... 


5,736 

Interest on home debt 

36,009 


Steam communication with India 

51,917 


Ditto for extended communication to Her 



Majesty’s Government 


35,<X)0 

Transport of troops and stores ... 

51.699 


Furlough and retired military pay 

62,4-18 


Ditto marine ditto ... 

3.893 


Her Majesty’s troops in India ... 

46,203 


Retiring pensions, &c., of Her Majesty’s troops 


15,000 

Charges—general (home establishment, &c.)... 

45,457 


Absentee allowances to civil servants 

6,823 


Annuities of Madras Civil Service Fund 


3,101 

Retiring pay—St. Helena establishment 


1,355 

Establishment in China 


15.558 

Expense of transportation of convicts 


5,401 

Arms to Her Majesty’s troops going to India 

6.240 


Invoice of stores 

87,334 


Total 

3,367,180 

498,650 


£ 

Net increase of expenditure ... ... ... 2,868,530 

This increase in the expenditure caused a serious and dis¬ 
agreeable deficiency in the revenue of India, but he was 
bound to point out to the House that this had chiefly 
been caused by the expenditure which had been made at 
the instigation of this country on public works. He did not 
think that the House of Commons could possibly refuse its 
assent to these payments for public works which would 
prove so beneficial to the people of India. In the year 
1852-53 they were in much more pleasant grounds than at 
present; they were then in the regions of surplus, but they 
were now in the dismal walks of deficiency. If this 
deficiency had been caused by the expenditure on improve¬ 
ments, he did not think that the House ought to regret it, 
but ought to consider calmly and dispassionately how they 
could meet the difficulty. Last year, when his right hon’ble 
Friend (Sir C. Wood) made his statement, he went through 
the items of revenue from which he said he could not hope 
to derive an increase—and the first item to which he 
referred was that of the Land Revenue. He (Mr. Vernon 
Smith) entertained the same opinion with respect to this 
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source of revenue as his right hon’ble Friend; for it must 
he remembered that the land revenue was a fixed sum in 
most of the Presidencies, and it -would be difficult to increase 
it. He could not, however, help hoping that the almost 
immediate effect of a reduction (for by a reduction we must 
begin any alteration) would be an augmentation of revenue 
from the facility of collection. The accounts which had 
lately been received from India corroborated him in this 
expectation, which was also confirmed by Mr. Maltby 
(the experienced Collector of revenue at Madras) who, in a 
Report, stated that the cultivation of waste lands might lead 
to a considerable increase of revenue, and Lord Harris had 
embodied this idea in an able Minute. He said that nothing 
could. be more miserable than the want of cultivation of 
those lands, but he was perfectly prepared to devote him¬ 
self to improvements which would produce abundance ; and 
he hoped that a time would come when, so far from their 
losing by a diminution of taxation, the Government of 
India would gain considerably by it. .That was a most 
cheerful statement, and it did give one very great hope 
that, instead of a deficiency, they might look forward for an 
increased revenue, and with it increased happiness for the 
people of India. The next great item was Opium. That 
was to a. certain extent a precarious source of revenue, 
because it depended upon the capricious taste of a large 
portion of mankind ; but, as that taste had lasted for many 
years, they might suppose that it would last for many years 
more, and that when the war in China should cease, the 
revenue on that article would spring up as suddenly as 
it did in the year 1852-53, when there was an increase 
of nearly 700,000/. instead of a diminution of 448,840/. 
which he had stated that night. The next great source of 
revenue in India was that derived from Salt. That portion 
of the revenue had increased by 145,727/. He informed his 
right hon’ble Friend the Member for Droitwich the other 
day, that he had not received the Report on the question 
of salt, and therefore could not make any statement on that 
head. It was a question of much difficulty and embarrass¬ 
ment. No doubt, if any substitute could be devised for it, 
the East India Company would be willing to look in a 
friendly spirit on any suggestion that might be made. 
Efforts" had been made to levy the excise upon salt by con¬ 
tract, but difficulties had been found in the way of adopting 
any such plan. When the Report on that subject should 
be received, it -would be duly considered by the Government. 
And in answer to any insinuation that it had been pur- 
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posely suppressed, he would say that he had written to Lord 7 TH auous 
D alliousie on this head, and been told by his Lordship, 1855. 
that lie was as anxious as himself on the subject, and if any 
such charge could he made out against any officer of the 
Gover nm ent, he (Mr. Vernon Smith) would take care that 
he did not escape punishment. The next head of Indian 
revenue was the Customs. If it were possible to make Customs, 
experiments, jn the present state of things, in the Indian 
revenue, he should be disposed to choose the Customs duty 
for that purpose, because he believed it would ultimately 
lead to improvements in India. It should be remembered 
that the system of free trade was carried in this country 
under the shelter of the income tax; but he did not know of 
any tax capable of being laid on in India to cover the risk. 

There had been schemes laid before him for that purpose, 
one of which was to increase the tax upon salt. lie cer¬ 
tainly could not venture, sitting opposite to the Member for 
Droitwich, to introduce a proposition of that kind; but the 
very suggestion only showed how extremely difficult it was 
to carry on a system of free trade without some such shelter 
as an income tax. No such thing could be done in India at 
present. If the experiment were ever to be tried, it must 
be in years of increasing revenue, and not by the substitution 
of equally objectionable taxation, lie had now gone through 
the principal items of revenue in India, and although there 
had been a considerable falling off in the amount of the sur¬ 
plus revenue over the expenditure, he did not think the 
House ought to entertain the least feeling of despair as to 
its stability at its present rate, although it might not indulge 
in any great enthusiasm as to its future increase. He could 
not conclude this portion of the subject without alluding to 
the system of Railways now going on in India from which Kaiiways. 
great expectations might reasonably be entertained. There 
were strong hopes that iron would be found throughout the 
northern parts of India. There was a great abundance of 
wood, and if, as it was strongly believed, there existed coal 
in that country, it was impossible to say to what extent rail¬ 
ways might not be carried, and the means of the country 
improved. He would now call the attention of the Com- charges, 
mittce to the Expenditure of India. The first great item of 
expenditure was for the support of the Army. He did not 
suppose that any one would propose to reduce the Indian Army, 
army. It appeared to him to be impossible. It would, of 
course, be very desirable in a time of peace, that such a 
reduction should take place, but at present it would not be 
the act of a statesman to make it. It was, however, some- 
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j in August thing to say, that you had such an army at your service if 
1855 . you required it. Was it not something to feel, that if you 
should fail in enlisting an army in this country, there were 
320,000 men in the East Indies on whom you might rely for 
aid, should you be pressed for their services ? You might 
send Irregular Cavalry to the Cape of Good Hope, where 
some of their officers had already been sent, and had worked 
well; or you might even send them to the Crimea, for which 
service many of the officers had also volunteered in the most 
gallant manner. It was, indeed, something to say and to 
feel that the officers of one of the noblest and finest armies 
in the world had already engaged in a war for which they 
were not enlisted, and were ready to lead their men where¬ 
ver their services might he required. Therefore, we should 
not do wisely if we for a moment listened to a proposal for 
the reduction of that army. He might say, perhaps with not 
unpardonable pride, that the changing the Commissions, 
which was a measure he induced the Commander in Chief 
to lay before Her Majesty, and in which Her Majesty graci¬ 
ously acquiesced, had already allayed the only irritation 
which formerly existed among the officers of the Indian army, 
judicial Esta- The next head of expenditure was the Judicial Establish- 
bi'shments. ments and Public Works. The former came under the notice 
of the Committee which sat upon Indian affairs in 1853, hut 
since that time the expense of that establishment had been 
increased by the sum of 39,469 1 . That was a slim which 
the House would not complain of, provided the money was 
public Worts, expended on real improvements. With regard to Public 
Works, the responsibility of the increased expense rested 
very much with the House of Commons. It was certainly 
not incurred before needed. The right hon’ble Gentleman 
then quoted the following extracts from the Minute of Lord 
Dalhousie, dated the 26th of April, 1854, with regard to the 
Hoads in Bengal 

“ Among the many imperfections and shortcomings which from 
time to time it has been my duty to notice in the local Administration 
of Bengal, the state of the public communications of the province is the 
most glaring, the most widely felt, and the most injurious to the material 
prosperity as well of the Government as, of the people. It must be added 
that it is the one of all others most difficult to remedy, from the enor¬ 
mous expenditure of public money which any thorough remedy must 
infallibly involve. . . . From a note prepared by 

Mr. Beadon, the Secretary to the Government, it appears that of 3,227 
miles of main lines of communication which are described as urgently 
required, from seventy to ninety are finished and metalled—that there is 
a tolerably good fair-weather road with bridges over small streams for 
774 miles—that there is a bad road without any bridges at all for about 
438, and that for the 1,925 remaining miles, there is ‘ either no road at 
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all or nothing deserving a better name than a foot-path.’ Since this note 
was written something has been done; a fair-weather road with bridges 
has been undertaken between Akyab and Dacca, and it will be opened 
and fit for use within a short time. Measures have also been taken to 
put in hand the very difficult and important line of road between Dacca 
and Calcutta; but of these measures only the preliminary stages have 
yet been reached. In fact, the great mass of public communications 
described by Mr. Beadon as pressingly needed remains still untouched.” 

That Report and the arguments used were in favour of 
the acceleration of public works, and he did not wonder that 
the House took up the question as they did two years ago. 
But it is right they should bear in mind, in pursuit of this 
useful object, the enormous expense they must incur, and 
to guide their judgment he referred them to a minute of 
Mr. J. P. Grant’s already presented to Parliament. The 
next promise held out by his right hon’ble Priend for re¬ 
duction was one which he was sorry to say had not succeed¬ 
ed altogether in the manner anticipated—that was the 
reduction of the interest upon the debt. It was well known 
that that reduction had been checked by a loan which it was 
found necessary to raise last March. He was not bound to 
enter into a detailed defence of that transaction, but he had 
laid before the House all the papers that could explain the 
necessity of that loan. He did not think that those who 
had suffered by the reduction of the interest had more reason 
to complain than those who suffered by the reduction of 
interest upon the debt of this country. As regarded the 
conduct of the Court of Directors, they had taken such 
steps as they thought advisable to meet the difficulty, and 
had sent out a despatch stating that though they usually 
drew about 4,000,000/., they would not draw this year more 
than 2,500,000/., while they informed the Indian Govern¬ 
ment that they might draw upon them for 500,000/., and 
they had taken the step of raising the rate of exchange in 
order to prevent further financial embarrassments from too 
many bills being drawn upon India. He could not con¬ 
ceive, therefore, that there had been any neglect upon ac¬ 
count of that transaction, and although it was true that the 
accounts of some gentlemen lately returned from India were 
of a complaining character, yet others had freely observed 
that they did not think the Government could have acted 
otherwise than they had done. The result of the operation 
of the reduction of the debt, as given by Mr. Lushington, 
was as follows— 

“ Five per cent, paper advertised for discharge or conversion in India, 
24,88,19,113 rupees; of which there had been converted 20,07,84,345; 
paid in cash, 3,77,44,487 ; making a total of 23,85,28,832, and leaving 
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7th AtrausT still outstanding 1,02,90,281. But the sum paid in cash—namely, 
1855. 3,77,44,487, was met by an actual but not direct transfer, in the shape 

of new cash subscriptions to the 4 per cent, loan, for 3,40,85,376, 
leaving a balance of cash to be paid, 36,59,111; and, again, of the out¬ 
standing 5 per cent, debt—namely, 1,02,90,281, it was estimated that 
there would certainly be presented for transfer, 32,59,144, leaving 
74,31,137, which, together with balance, above, paid in cash, 36,59,111, 
left 1,06,90,248, as the amount taken from the cash otherwise available 
for the purposes of Government, while the saving of annual interest 
payable was 25,74,946. The cash balances when these operations began 
were—30th of April, 1853, 15,43,91,350; 30th of April, 1854, 
13,97,15,822, leaving still nearly fourteen crores available or three crores 
more than, according to the largest Estimate, were, required for carrying 
on the public service. This review will, it is hoped, sufficiently show 
that the operations for the reduction of the Indian debt were fully 
justified and were carried out without in any way embarrassing the 
Indian Exchequer. If the increased demands on the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, arising from a large expenditure in public works, accompanied by 
a deficiency of revenue from the sale of opium and also had harvests, 
have obliged the Government of India again to appear as borrowers in 
the market, this can be no reproach on the prudent measures adopted 
under more favourable circumstances for relieving the charge lor interest 
on the Indian debt by upwards of 250,0007. per annum. Fortunately 
these measures enable fresh debt to be incurred without increasing the 
burden which previous- to the conversion of the 5 per cents, rested on 
the Indian revenues. If moreover, the Government of India are 
obliged when money is dearer to pay a higher price for it, it may he 
urged in reply that, to expect a contrary result would be absurd. The 
grounds upon which the new 5 per cent, ‘ Public Works Loan, 1854, 1855' 
has been opened arc fully explained in the minutes of the Members of 
Council, especially in that of Mr. Grant. The amount is fixed at 
2,75,00,000 rupees, not repayable before the 31st of March, 1870, after 
three months'’ notice. The interest on the above will amount at 5 per 
cent, to x3,75,000 rupees, being little more than half that which was 
saved by the preceding operations." 

They were, therefore, still entitled to consider that there 
was a diminution of the interest of debt in spite of the loan. 
Various opinions might be entertained upon these transac¬ 
tions as they regarded the public; but it was impossible to 
suppose tliat bis right hon’ble Friend would not take 
advantage of that opportunity of reducing the interest of 
the debt, and it would have been unjustifiable if he had 
acted otherwise. The difficulty that had arisen was partly 
owing to the alterations in the money market, and partly to 
the increased demand for public works. The state of the 
Reduction of revenue involved the necessity of carefully considering 
expenditure. w p e tfi er they could reduce the expenditure, and Mr. Grant 
submitted to the Directors whether the cash balance kept 
in India was not beyond what it was necessary to retain for 
the service ‘of the Government. He believed Lord Ellen 
borough had said that they ought to retain a cash balance 
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of 10,000,000/., but Mr. Grant appeared to think 8,000,000/. 
too large. That was a matter that was well worthy the 
serious consideration of the Court. The necessity for econo¬ 
my existed to the utmost extent in India, and the Court of 
Directors were fully alive to that necessity. Accordingly 
a despatch, which passed the Court on the 27th of June 
last, contained a strong recommendation that no delay 
should take place iu the general revision of the salaries 
of all civil appointments in the Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, as well as in other provinces; and that 
the principle adopted should be, that where the duties were 
similar, the salaries should he the same. But the raising 
of the lower salaries to the highest grade must be avoided. 
In 1828, when Lord William Bentinck was in India, a 
similar despatch was sent, and in two years his Lordship 
reduced the deficit from 3,151,144 to 997,269; and it was 
worthy of consideration whether a similar course could not 
now be pursued, although, of course, we could not anticipate 
another reduction to a similar extent, especially in the 
army expenditure. Having stated to the House what the 
amount of the revenue would probably be and what the 
expenditure was, it would be hardly necessary to say that he 
did not think it possible to effect any considerable reduction 
in taxation, however desirable such a course might be. The 
large expenditure upon public works must not be considered 
as absolute loss, but rather as profitable investment, for there 
could be no doubt that the improvement of irrigation and the 
supply of other deficiencies in India would eventually tend 
to the increase of the revenue. He turned with great plea¬ 
sure from the state of the revenue, which was not quite so 
satisfactory as any one in his position would like to see it, to 
the brilliant political position of India. He had been assured 
by Lord Dalhousie that the most perfect peace and tran¬ 
quillity prevailed throughout the whole of India. Pacific 
relations existed with the King of Ava, and he had received 
repeated assurances from the Governor General that there 
should be no further extension of conquest in that direction. 
Since last year a treaty had been effected with Cabul, which 
the Governor General considered would materially improve 
and strengthen our position among the native princes of 
India, and would otherwise prove of considerable advantage 
to our Government in the East. The Nepaulese Govern¬ 
ment had also exhibited a friendly spirit. With regard to 
Persia, although we had diplomatists there, the difficulty 
was, that Russian agents and diplomatists were so accus¬ 
tomed to indulge in eastern imagination, that it was no easy 
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task for the British Minister to cope with them; and the 
Russian Minister promised so much more than he could 
perform, that the Shah of Persia could scarcely be expected 
to believe that the English Minister would perform more 
than he could promise. There was no difficulty, however, 
of a serious nature in that direction. With regard to Khiva, 
it might be gratifying to the House to hear that the Com¬ 
missioner in that part of the country described the Russian 
power as having been reduced by the war in Europe to an 
unusual degree of weakness and inactivity. He should not 
have thought it necessary to mention this circumstance, 
except that he had heard from recent visitors to Erance, 
that it was said there that England had a peculiar interest 
in the war in Europe because of the fear of Russian aggres¬ 
sion in India. He looked upon that as a perfectly ground¬ 
less fear, and he certainly had never been afflicted with 
what was called the Russo-phobia. He remembered that 
during the Affghan war that fear was constantly expressed; 
but he did not believe that there was the slightest probabi¬ 
lity of the Russians ever being able to carry a great commis¬ 
sariat against that country, and he was convinced that if ever 
they approached that empire they would be certain to be 
defeated. Since last year he was happy to state that the 
Indian navy had been in the course of improvement by 
the addition of the Bengal Marine to it. He hoped that 
that service would become a more efficient arm than it had 
hitherto been, and that his right hon’ble Eriend the first 
Lord of the Admiralty might be able, before long, to 
withdraw some portion of the Queen’s ships from those seas. 
With regard to the domestic progress in India, he would 
read a brief enumeration of the works which were now 
being proceeded with. Writing upon the 9th of March, 
Mr. Grant said— 

“ I can name as first class works all in actual progress at this 
moment:—The main lines and the subsidiary works of the Great Ganges 
Canal; the great improvement and partial remaking of one of the old 
Jumna Canals; the Great Baree Doab Canal in the Punjab; the Great 
Peshawur road in the Punjab; a complete system of secondary roads 
in the Punjab; the great branch road from the trunk road through 
Gyah to Patna; the new Damoodah embankments; the new navigation 
canal from the Salt-water Lake to the Hooghly; the Chittagong and 
Arracan road; the great road across the mountains in a straight line 
from Prome to the sea-coast; the Godavery Anicut irrigation system; 
the Kristna Anicut irrigation system; the improvement of the internal 
water communication and harbours on the Madras coast; many great 
roads in Bombay; two complete systems of roads in Scinde, one on either 
side of the Indus; and the completion of the telegraph in India and 
Pegu.” 
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With regard to railways, it appeared— 

“ That the East Indian Railway was sanctioned as far as Delhi, 990 7th August 
miles, and contracted for as far as Allahabad, 590 miles, and was 1855. 
to be completed by the end of the year 1856. It was opened as far as Railways. 
Raneegunge, fifty-six miles from the Calcutta and Delhi line, near 
Burdwan, and distant from Calcutta 125 miles; the works on the line 
from Calcutta to Rajmehal, on the Ganges, were in a very forward state 
as far as the More river, a distance of sixty miles from the Ranee- 
gunge and Burdwan junction; the rate of interest guaranteed by the 
East India Company upon 4,000,000/. of capital is 5 per cent. The 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway (North-eastern Extension) was sanc¬ 
tioned to Shawpore, on the Thull Ghat Road; it was opened to 
Callian, thirty-five miles from Bombay; and contracted for and ready 
for opening as far as Wasindree, about twelve miles beyond Callian. 

The South-eastern Extension, which was to diverge from Callian, was 
sanctioned to Poonah, eighty-five miles ; and contracted for to Campoolie, 
at the foot of the Bhore Ghat; the rate of interest guaranteed was 5 
per cent, on 1,000,000/. of capital. No part of the Madras Railway 
was yet opened, but the line from Madras, which was to diverge to 
the north-west to Bellary, in the direction of Bombay, was surveyed and 
partly set out; the line from Madras to the south-west was set out 
in its whole extent to Beypore on the western or Malabar Coast; it 
was difficult to ascertain the precise state of the works, as they were in 
course of construction by the railway engineers themselves, but Major 
Pears expected that the line to the western coast would be open for 
traffic by the close of the present year; the first part of the works on 
the line towards Bombay were also in a forward state; the rate of in¬ 
terest guaranteed was 4^ per cent, on 500,000/., 5 per cent, on 500,000/. 
more, and 4<f per cent, on 1,000,000/. The Scinde Railway was sanc¬ 
tioned from the harbour of Kurracbee to the Indus, at or near to Jurruck, 
a distance of 110 miles; the Company was at present engaged in 
collecting capital and prosecuting the necessary surveys; the rate of 
interest guaranteed was 5 per cent, on 500,000/. The Baroda and Central 
India Railway was sanctioned from Surat to Baroda, and thence to 
Ahmedabad, a distance of 163 miles; the Company was also at present 
engaged in collecting capital and completing their surveys, previously 
to the commencement of the works; the rate of interest guaranteed was 
5 per cent, on 500,000/.” 

In speaking of those railways, he must say that they were 
excellent efforts on the part of the public to improve the 
internal condition of India, hut their construction would 
be attended with considerable expense, and he thought that 
if, in the origin, more attention had been paid to the central¬ 
isation of existing companies, and to uniformity of action, 
some of that expense might have been spared. But that 
was past, and could not now he remedied. Owing to the 
vigour and activity of Dr. O’Shaughnessy, the electric Electric 
telegraph had been extended to Pegu, which would complete Telegraph, 
the telegraphic communication throughout the whole of the 
Company’s dominions. The whole length of telegraph now 
is 3,500 miles, and the expense has been 30/. per mile. 
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There had also been submitted to the Company by 
Mr. Gisborne, a gentleman of great skill and activity, a 
scheme for carrying the electric telegraph from this country 
to India. Mr. Gisborne had nearly completed his plan, and 
was said to have obtained the requisite assents so far as 
Alexandria. He looked upon this as one of the most 
remarkable events which had characterised our times. His 
right hon’ble Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty had 
told the House last year that he hoped to be able, in the 
course of the present Session, to lay upon the table a Bill 
for providing for civil and criminal procedure in India. He 
(Mr. Vernon Smith) was sorry to say that, whether from 
the delays or difficulties attendant on the subject or from 
circumstances over which they had no control, the Law 
Commissioners had been unable hitherto to achieve this 
great work; but he had brought in a measure which had 
been strongly recommended by the Commissioners to whom 
the matter of the civil and criminal procedure had been 
referred, the effect of which would be to give two resident 
Judges instead of the present migratory Judge, to the 
inhabitants of the Straits’ Settlements. He could not, on 
the present occasion, omit noticing the very remarkable 
Report of a Commission, which had been appointed upon 
the suggestion of his right hon’ble Friend, to inquire into 
the truth of the allegation that a system of torture existed 
in India. It was impossible to deny that in the Madras 
Presidency a practice of resorting to the infliction of 
personal pain in order to compel the payment of rent due, 
or in order to extort a confession of guilt, had been in exis¬ 
tence. He himself could not conceive anything more 
abhorrent to the notions of an Englishman than such 
a system, and it did not appear that any European had ever 
put it into practice. He was not prepared to say that some 
of the European officials were entirely free from blame, 
for it was their duty not to overlook such a practice, and 
the man who overlooked an act of that description was 
almost as culpable as the perpetrator of it. These atrocities 
were brought to light by the exertions of his hon’ble Friend 
the Member for Poole, and in his opinion it was undoubtedly 
the duty of the officials in India to inform the Home 
Government of the existence of such practices; nor could 
they be acquitted of blame on the score of ignorance, be¬ 
cause these acts of barbarity had been brought to their 
notice, and by overlooking them and not suppressing them, 
they became, to a certain extent, participes enminis. The 
remedy suggested by the Commissioners was an infusion of 
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English officers, more stringent laws of punishment, and the 7 th august 
peremptory dismissal of the offenders. The Report con- 1855. 
eluded by expressing a hope that this matter would not be 
allowed to sleep; and he could assure the House that as 
long as he continued to hold the office which he had the 
honour of filling, the question should not sleep, for such a 
system was so opposed to all the ideas of an Englishman 
that it must be totally abolished. He would now turn to a 
subject which had assumed the shape of novelty this Session, 
although it had often occupied the attention of Statesmen, 
and that was what had recently been denominated Adminis¬ 
trative Reform. By the Act of 1853 the civil service of competitive 
India had been thrown open to public competition among examination 
all British-born subjects, and the examination was fixed, service. m 
to take place in the present year, and when he took 
office he found that it was expected to be held in July. 

He had therefore felt it to be his duty to appoint as 
examiners the persons whom he could obtain, who appeared 
to him from their acquirements to be best adapted for the 
task, and he was gratified to think that, generally spea¬ 
king, the selection which lie had made had obtained the 
approbation of the public. The number of candidates 
who offered themselves for examination was 113. They 
drew lots for a number by which each should distinguish 
his papers, and by that number only were they known to 
the examiners. Of those candidates there came from Cam¬ 
bridge University 32, Oxford 19, London 6, King’s College 
2, Harrow School 1, Other Schools 13; Trinity College, 

Dublin, 14; Queen’s College, Cork, 5; Queen’s College, 

Galway, 2; other Irish Schools 2 ; Scotch Universities and 
Colleges 12; other Scotch 3; and two more educated 
abroad. The examination lasted for twelve days, and the 
numbers of the successful candidates were from Oxford 8; 
Cambridge 6 ; London University 2; King’s College, London, 

1; Queen’s College, Cork, 1; Queen’s College, Galway, 1; 
Edinburgh University 1; making a total of 20. The 
highest of the candidates obtained 2,254 marks; and 
the London University claimed him as her alumnus. The 
lowest of the successful candidates had 1,120. The 
three best English scholars had been elected; the 
seven best classical scholars; the two best in modem 
foreign languages ; the best in natural science; and two of 
the best in moral science (three were equal); but not the 
best, nor the second, in mathematics. In English history 
98 gave in papers, 99 in English literature, 105 in English 
composition; 91 translated Latin, 83 Greek, 63, French, 14 
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7th august German, 9 Italian, 1 Arabic, 1 Sanscrit; 73 tried to answer 
i856. the first mathematical paper, but 14 only the fourth; 58 
were examined in moral science; and 28 in natural science. 
The examiners appeared not to be favourably disposed to 
holding a viva voce examination; but he, for his own part, 
looked upon an examination of that description as the best 
test of the moral qualities of readiness and self-possession. 
The result, on the whole, was very satisfactory. The exa¬ 
mination itself was most interesting; he could not imagine 
a more stirring spectacle than that of a body of young men 
launched upon such a life as they had before them, away 
from home and friends and relations, entering on an 
arduous struggle in a far distant land, leaning on no in¬ 
terest, hut dependent only on their own exertions for 
success— 

“ God guard them, and God guide them on their way, 

Young warrior Pilgrims ! who set forth that day \” 

There was another subject to which he would refer. 
Education. and that was the education of the people of India them¬ 
selves. His right hon’ble Friend (Sir C. Wood) had told 
the House last year that he had sent out a despatch in July, 
1854, establishing a fresh system of education; and, as it 
would, perhaps, be interesting to notice what had since been 
done, he would read to the Committee a memorandum on the 
present progress of education in India— 

“ Measures have recently been adopted in India to give effect to the 
Court’s order of July 19, 1854. The whole educational department in 
each presidency is to be under one head—the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, with about six inspectors under him; and a Committee lias been 
appointed to prepare an uniform scheme for the establishment of an 
University at each of the three Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. Nothing has been said about the Straits Settlements, 
but they are to be included in the new arrangements for Bengal.” 

There w r ere other schemes of public improvement to which 
various Members of this House had alluded on other occa¬ 
sions, and which he might mention before he sat down; 
Navigation of one regarded the navigation of the Godavery—this was now 
& Nerbudd' a y being attended to. There were great difficulties attending 
it, but it appeared to him that the navigation of that river 
was a subject of great importance, and he hoped what was 
now doing would be attended with success. Then, as to the 
Nerbudda, he was not able to state whether it would be 
practicable to carry out a scheme for the navigation of that 
river; but there would be no hesitation on the part of the 
Government of India in carrying into execution any plan 
which was thought likely to accomplish such a desirable 
object. Great agitation existed at a meeting at Madras, 
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with regard to what was called the “ double government.” 
He was at the passing of the Act of 1853, favourable to 
that system; and his opinion bad undergone no change 
since he had taken the office he now r held. It might be said 
that a man of small energy, in the position of President of 
the Board of Control, would be inclined to lean too much 
upon the Board of Directors; and he quite admitted, be¬ 
sides, that some anomalies existed in the working of the 
system; but, on the other hand, it was productive of much 
good. The latest instances of the advantage resulting from 
the system was to be found in the selection of the Governor 
General of India. If he alone had been intrusted with tlie 
selection of this high functionary he should not have shrunk 
from incurring so much responsibility as he had not from 
making so difficult a choice. It w r as, however, a great point 
to have the concurrence of gentlemen belonging to the 
Board of Directors, who, from their knowdedge of the wants 
of India, were perfectly competent to form an opinion on 
the subject; and the result had been that a Governor 
General had been selected to wdiose administration he believed 
they might look forward with confidence. The power intrust¬ 
ed to the Governor General of India was, disguise it as you 
might, as nearly absolute as any which could be confided to 
man; bat he believed his noble Friend would exercise that 
power, not for the increase of British supremacy by 
adding to our territory, but with a view to effect every 
possible improvement, and to develope in every way the 
material resources of the country and the energies of the 
people. To that effort his noble Friend would be incited 
both by his own sound sense and by the recollection of the 
name he bore. He hoped his noble Friend would reflect, as 
his illustrious parent did, when selected to fill the same 
appointment, that, while he was intrusted with an adminis¬ 
tration almost arbitrary, and with a power to a great degree 
discretionary, yet at the same time his name in this country 
was associated with rational liberty, with the independence 
of a free Government and the institutions of a free people. 
The right lion’ble Gentleman concluded by moving formal 
Desolations founded upon his statement of the Revenues of 
the several Presidencies and the Charges thereon. 

Mr. Bright did not rise either for the purpose of reply¬ 
ing at length to the speech of the right hon’ble Gentleman 
or of condemning anything he had done as President of the 
Board of Control. The speech of the right hon’ble Gentle¬ 
man seemed to him more than commonly interesting, and it 
had been delivered in a manner which the House would 
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know how to appreciate. He began by explaining how it 
was this great question was brought forward for discussion 
at this period of the Session, and here the right hon’ble Gen¬ 
tleman’s argument was inconclusive, for surely the Govern¬ 
ment could, without much difficulty, fix a dav for the 
discussion of Indian affairs earlier in the year. There were 
many hon’ble Members who believed that a full discussion 
upon this question would be highly advantageous to the 
public, and he trusted that the right hon’ble Gentleman, 
if he happened to hold office this time next year—though he 
could hardly say he hoped tiie right hon’ble Gentleman 
would—would take an opportunity of introducing the ques¬ 
tion at an earlier period in the Session. lie (Mr. Bright) 
believed that it was Sir Robert Peel who pointed out, in one 
of his great speeches upon the finance of the country, that 
ultimately, whatever calamity might fall upon the finances 
of India must be felt by the finances of this country. In 
India, probably more than in any other country, the ques¬ 
tion of finance lay at the foundation of all prosperity and 
progress, and the House might rely upon it that if they 
were wrong with regard to Indian finance, they would be 
wrong with regard to almost every other question that 
affected India. He could not help thinking that, instead 
of holding out a hope of improvement, the future promised 
to bring them into still greater difficulty than at present 
with respect to this particular department; and, believing 
that one object of the discussion w r as to afford an oppor¬ 
tunity for bringing public opinion to bear upon Indian 
politics, he wished to call the attention of the House to 
some statements of a somewhat contradictory nature that 
had fallen from the right hon’ble Gentleman. The subject, 
however, was so confused and perplexed that it w r as hardly 
possible for any two men to enter into an examination of 
it, and come out of the examination with the same results. 
The right hon’ble Gentleman had alluded to the statement 
of his predecessor in the office which he held with regard 
to the state of the revenue of India at the end of the 


year 1853. In the year 1853 the House discussed the 
Company’s new Act, and a Committee sat upstairs to inquire 
into the general question of Indian Government. At the 
Cash Balances, end of April, 1853, the cash balances were represented 
to be 14,400,000/.; in June, in the same year, they rose to 
17,800,000/.; in July they fell to 16,900,000/.; and in 
October they fell to 12,800,000/.-—thus showing a rise of 
3,000,000/. from April to June, a fall of about 1,000,000/. 
in July, and a fall from June to October of 5,000,000/. 
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In July, when the balances had fallen to the extent of 
1,000,000/., the Government determined upon the conversion 
of the 5 per cent. loan. This conversion had been going on 
for some months, and in October, when the balances had 
Mien to 12,800,000/., the Government opened a 3^ per cent, 
loan, with the view, according to the Indian papers, of creat¬ 
ing an impression that the Government would require no 
money for a long time, and that no country was in so pros¬ 
perous a condition with regard to its finances as India. Two 
years later—in April, 1855—the cash balances, which stood 
at 14,400,000/. in April, 1853, and 17,800,000/. in June, had 
fallen to 7,800,000/.; and, finding themselves hastening to 
the verge of bankruptcy, the Government announced a new 
loan at 5 per cent., with a guarantee of fifteen years. 
With such facts as these before him, he was driven to the con¬ 
clusion that there had not been fairness, and scarcely common 
honesty, on the part of the Government of India in dealing 
with the public upon this matter. It would seem that some 
great effort was made in 1853 to exhibit the revenue in a 
very prosperous light; but such a course could only tend 
ultimately to embarrass the Government. The large balance 
that existed in July, when the conversion of the loan began, 
was altogether of a temporary character, and its existence 
merely acted as a deception upon the Indian public. It 
was curious to remark, that in India it appeared to have 
been believed, not that the balances of 17,000,000/. in June, 
and 14,000,000/. in April, were sums of money in the 
treasuries of India for the payment of the current expenses of 
the Government, but that there were large sums of money 
lying idle, which the Government possessed beyond the 
amount required for conducting the ordinary business of the 
country. The hon’ble Member for Guildford (Mr. Mangles) 
shook his head, but the hon’ble Gentleman would not deny 
that there existed an impression in the country that the Gov¬ 
ernment had a large surplus in hand, amounting to many milli¬ 
ons. Dr. Marslnnan, the editor of the Friend of India, seven 
months after the conversion was announced, and when it was 
necessary to decide the still undecided stockholders, wrote—• 

“ The cash balances are still enormously in excess of the actual 
needs of the State. They cannot Ion" remain so. India for the first 
time in thirty years, has a surplus revenue. If peace continues, the 
accumulative process will rapidly proceed, the .‘1 { per cent, loan will fill, 
and the Government, oppressed with a plethora of resources, must 
take at least one move step in advance.” 

On the 25tlx of May, 1854, Mr. Marsliman wrote,— 

“With respect to money there is andean be no permanent difficulty. 
Whether shares are or are not at a premium at home does not signify 
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7th August one jot. The supply required can he raised in this country. In the 
1855. last resort, should English capitalists decline five per cent.,, and Natives 
refuse the Company’s guarantee, there is a balance of 16,000,000/. 
sterling in the treasuries, bearing no interest, and of no earthly use, 
and the idea of a stoppage for want of funds is one which could only be 
entertained by those who believe India to be perpetually on the verge 
of bankruptcy/'’ 

It was evident that it was intended to create an impression 
that there was a large disposable surplus in the hands of the 
Government, and it was also evident that that impression 
was absolutely erroneous. This impression was created, the 
deception was kept up, and what had been called a successful 
operation was accomplished; successful it certainly was as 
far as the Government were concerned, hut most disastrous 
to the holders of stock. The right lion’ble Gentleman did 
not tell the Committee that the course taken by the Supreme 
Government with regard to this loan was a flagrant violation 
of the instructions of the Court of Directors and of the 
Board of Control—hut that was the case ; for, on the 20th of 
December, 1854, a letter was addressed to the Government 
stating that no outlay for public works was to he made 
without the express sanction of the Home Government. 
That Minute was disobeyed, and, more than this, the mail, 
which left India on the 9 th of. March, contained not a 
syllable with respect to the loan which was announced on 
the 12 th of March, and which Lord Dalhousie was said to 
have sanctioned. The effect of that announcement was a 
fall in the Indian funds of upwards of fifteen per cent, in 
one day; this was absolutely ruinous to some, and very 
disastrous to a great many people. A statement had appear¬ 
ed in The Times and in some of the Indian papers to the 
effect that on the very morning of the day on which the 
loan was announced the Government of Calcutta offered 
for sale 300,000/. worth of opium, and the consequence of 
the announcement w r as that the persons who had entered 
into contracts for the purchase of the opium were obliged 
to sell out their stock at the low rate in order to fulfil those 
contracts. Such a transaction would be thought rather 
sharp among private merchants, hut it was disreputable 
when a Government were parties to it. He would call the 
right hon’ble Gentleman’s attention to another point 
with respect to the name of the loan. It was called 
a “ Public Works Loan,” in order to induce people to believe 
that it was to be devoted to public works, but he was afraid 
it would be applied to a very different object. Mr. Dorin, 
Mr. Grant, and Mr. Peacock seemed most anxious in their 
Minutes to make excuses—“they do protest too much, 
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methinks”—for the name of the loan, but they mentioned 7™ attctost 
no facts which justified the statements they made. He 1855. 
wished to call the attention of the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty to this point, for he would show that the right 
hon’ble Gentleman’s statements and those of Mr. Grant on 
the subject of the amount which had been expended of late 
years on public works were entirely contradictory. The Public Works, 
right hon’ble Gentleman stated that the amount so expended 
in 1851 was 400,000/.; in 1852 was 400,0002.; in 1853 was 
700,000/.; in 1854 was 802,000/.; and in 1855 would pro¬ 
bably be about 800,000/., which he (Mr. Bright) would call 
850,000/. Mr. Grant, on the other hand, stated that the 
amount expended in 1851 was 1,120,312/.; in 1852 was 
1,532,812/.; in 1853 was 1,706,250/.; in 1854 was 2,367,187/.; 
and in 1855 was 2,810,156/. The total for the five years, 
according to the right hon’ble Gentleman’s statement, was 
3,152,000/.; while, according to Mr. Grant’s statement, it 
was 9,536,717/.; there was thus a difference of no less than 
6,384,717/. He must say he thought the representations 
in the paper laid before the House were altogether frau¬ 
dulent—he would retract that word, and say they were 
erroneous. In a note to the sum stated to have been ex¬ 
pended upon public works, it was explained that a portion 
of the amount had been applied to civil and military works; 
but these civil and military buildings were an ordinary and 
inevitable charge upon the resources of the Government, 
and had no relation to the public works which had been 
demanded in Parliament—namely, the establishment of water 
communications, the formation of roads, the building of 
bridges, and the works required for irrigation. He consider¬ 
ed that an attempt had been made to decieve that House 
and the people of India when works which were intended 
for the civil and military purposes of the Government were 
classed under the head of “ public works.” An attempt 
had been made to show that the deficit in the Indian 
finances had been occasioned in consequence of the vast 
expenditure upon public works, but he was prepared to deny 
that that was the fact. In 1853 the Indian Government 
had a balance of 14,400,000/., which two months afterwards 
was nearly 18,000,000/., but which had now fallen to 
7,800,000/., so that there had been a positive decrease in 
the balance of about 10,000,000/. The actual increase of 
expenditure upon public works in 1853-54, according to the 
statement of the late President of the Board of Control, was 
only 102,000/., and, supposing such expenditure had amount¬ 
ed to 150,000/. in the subsequent year, these were the only 
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items of expenditure which could be regarded as rendering 
a loan necessary. According to the Friend of India, there 
had been extra remittances to England to the amount of 
1,000,00th., hut the Indian Government had derived, during 
two years, a gain upon exchanges which would amount to 
880,000/., and the receipts from the Nagpore territory, which 
for two years were estimated at 070,000/. With regard to 
the annexation of Nagpore, he might observe that the terri¬ 
tory was said to comprise from 70,000 to 80,000 square 
miles; it contained a population of about 5,000,000; and 
it returned a revenue of more than 500,000/. a year} 
but although this extensive territory had been added to the 
dominions of the Crown no mention of the circumstance had 
ever been made in the Queen’s Speech, the fact of such 
annexation had never been communicated to Parliament, and 
their opinion on the transaction had never been asked. He 
must say it was a mere illusion to term the loan which 
had been contracted a Public Works Loan. He considered 
that a radical reform was required in everything relating 
to the finances of India—in the mode in which the accounts 
were kept, and with respect to the manner in which, and 
the time at which, they were placed before that House and 
the public. He thought that if there was one thing which 
should be avoided by the Indian Government more than 
another, it was any attempt at secrecy with regard to the 
condition of their finances. This country could not hope 
to maintain its credit if it attempted to conceal its financial 
position, and if the Indian Government considered their own 
interests alone they would wholly abolish the system of 
secrecy. The consequence of the present state of things 
was that the commercial public of India, both native and 
European, were placed in a position of the greatest difficulty; 
and the money market was deranged to such an extent that 
persons who had acted with the utmost prudence and caution 
were involved in inevitable ruin. A letter that he had 
received from the Chamber of Commerce of Madras, dated 
June 23rd, 1855, pointed out the evils arising from the 
secrecy in which the Indian Government enveloped its finan¬ 
cial arrangements, as illustrated by the opening of the 
Eive per Cent. Loan; and stated that on the morning of 
the day on which that loan was announced the Pour per 
Cent. Stock was quoted at from 95 to 96 per cent., but on 
the evening of the same day it fell to from 80 to 82 per cent.—- 
that these fluctuations were mainly traceable to the ignor¬ 
ance in which the people were kept as to the state of the 
yearly revenue and expenditure, there being no means by 
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which they could by any foresight prepare for the probable 
pecuniary wants of the Government. The letter then re¬ 
commended the adoption of an organised system of public 
accounts to be published quarterly, and also suggested that 
an annual budget of the anticipated revenue and expen¬ 
diture, ordinary and extraordinary, of India, for each year 
about to ensue, was essential to the safety of the commer¬ 
cial community, while it would likewise serve to inspire 
confidence ifi the Government. There would be no difficulty 
in following this course, because, according to the Friend of 
India of May 31st, 1854, a statement of the balances, both 
at the different Presidencies and at all their subordinate 
stations, was made up monthly in the Pinaneial Department, 
by which means the Government of India was enabled to 
understand its exact financial position from month to month. 
The Friend of India suffered the agony of a man who had 
a friend that he was desirous of extricating from embarrass¬ 
ment, but whose case he found could not bear examination. 
That publication on the 9th of June last stated that “it 
would appear that the Indian authorities at home had no 
knowledge of the Pive per Cent. Loan except from the 
newspapers!” that “whereas the loan was opened on the 
12tli of March, the first mail in March left Calcutta on 
the 9th of that month without any intimation that so im¬ 
portant a measure was in contemplationthat “ there lias 
evidently been a great leaven of mystery and mystification 
throughout the transaction, and the Indian Government 
would seem to have involved itself in a labyrinth of difficul¬ 
ties that “ a fatal error has been committed by the veil 
of mystery which lias been thrown over the loan;” and that 
“the Public Works Loan may prove the Crimea of the 
Indian Government.” These were the statements of a 
writer who was the greatest friend of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, from whom he received many hundreds a year, and 
■who had been brought to this country to cram Members 
of that "House who wished to speak in favour of that 
Government. A country like India, with 30,000,000/. of 
revenue and 50,000,000/. of debt, ought to have some one 
person specially chosen for his financial aptitude to act as its 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to whom they could look 
as primarily responsible. The right hon’ble Gentleman 
thought the resolution of which he (Mr. Bright) had given 
notice, suggesting that the annual accounts of the revenues 
of India should be made up to the 30th of October, instead 
of the 30th of April, was impracticable. The right hon’ble 
Gentleman could not understand much about double entry, 
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7th August or lie would not have said that it had anything to do with 
1.855. the matter. When Lord Altliorp was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of this country he changed the period for making 
the financial statement of the United K i n gdom, and the 
right hon’ble Member for the University of Oxford, when 
recently in that office, intended to carry out a similar 
measure. The President of the Board of Control had only 
to send out a despatch on this subject, and what his (Mr. 
Bright’s) resolution contemplated would be instantly done. 
There was really nothing to prevent a complete' statement 
of the receipts and expenditure of the Indian treasury for 
the preceding year, with an estimate of the receipts and 
expenditure of the current year, from being annually laid 
before Parliament in March, in order to bring the condition 
of India fairly before that House and the public. The Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control had pronounced a panegyric 
on the new Governor General of India. These panegyrics 
were pronounced on the appointment of all Governors 
General, and we -were generally told that they were to add 
nothing to the area of our dominions in India, although 
when they returned home titles and pensions were usually 
claimed for them for extending our territory. He ivould not 
detract from the praise that had been bestowed on Lord 
Canning, of whom he knew nothing that he could condemn, 
lie had always considered that nobleman to be a man of 
good intentions, w r ho was both intelligent and laborious. 
But, in governing India, besides these qualities a firm will 
was wanted that would do what was necessary to be done in 
spite of opposition from large and compact interests in the 
public service, which long habit had indisposed to many 
needful changes. If he might give a word of advice to the 
new Governor General, he would tell him that this question 
of finance lay at the foundation of success in the government 
of India and of prosperity to its vast population. The 
finances of India were in an unsound state because its foreign 
policy resembled that of this country. War was ruinous to 
all finance, whether in England or in India; and incessant 
war had caused the almost constant deficit in the revenues 
of the latter country. A country with a population so in¬ 
dustrious and docile, with a climate and soil which produced 
in one portion or another of its surface almost everything 
that the earth yielded to man, were it only governed with 
ordinary wisdom, prudence, and economy, ought to have a 
surplus revenue, if any country in the w T orld could have such 
a thing. Yet for the last twenty-five years it had been in 
debt, the amount of which had gradually swollen to 
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50,000,000/.—with a gross revenue of 80,000,000/. a year, arid 
a balance in the exchequer of 17,000,000 only two years ago, 
but which was now clown to 8,000,000/. He would say to 
Lord Canning that there was in India one particular class of 
persons of whom he ought to beware—a kind of men not 
uncommon in India, who, like Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
were ever getting up disputes, and if he found such a person, 
he should of all things be careful to avoid him in connec¬ 
tion with the public service. His advice to him was not 
to go to war, like Lord Dalhousie, for a paltry sum of 
900/., which the King of Ava was willing to pay, and 
because two inferior officers had been left standing in the 
sun longer than they thought was consistent with their 
dignity. There was a story of a Resident about to be 
sent on a distant embassy to a native prince, who, on his 
farewell interview with the Governor General, said, “ My 
lord, is it to be peace or war?”—knowing well that 
it w r as in his power to cause either, just as might be 
most desirable. This was a class of men of whom 
Lord Canning ought to beware; for there was no possibility 
of relieving the pressure of taxation on the natives of 
India if war was to be perpetually waged with native 
States. He would not go into the question of the opium 
trade further than to say that a more dreadful traffic, or 
one more hideous in its results, never existed, except, 
perhaps, the transport of Africans from their own country to 
the continent of America. "With regard to the salt duty, 
he would say that so long as such a tax was continued, 
the character of the Indian Government could not be what 
it ought to be. To tax the salt of a people, whose entire 
food was vegetable, so that in the interior it cost at least 
twenty times more than it did in this country, was positively 
disgraceful. The system was economically wrong and 
hideously cruel, and must of necessity be bad, and he 
trusted, therefore, that it would be speedily abolished. 
Another point he could not help referring to was that of 
torture, with regard to which the hon’ble Member for 
Stafford had given notice for another Session. The hon’ble 
Member for Newcastle last year brought forward this sub¬ 
ject, and an inquiry had since taken place which justified 
everything that had been said regarding the torture prevalent 
in India. The inquiry, indeed, proved far more than had 
been alleged, and yet a tenth of what might have been 
told was not brought to light, for vast numbers of persons 
had presented themselves too late to be examined. The 
hon’ble Member for Honiton (Sir J. W. Hogg) and other 
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Members of the India House, always professed to know 
infinitely more of India than he or any other person in 
that House did. The hon’ble Member for Honiton was 
regarded as the great luminary in Indian matters, and the 
hon’ble Member for Guildford (Mr. Mangles) shone as a 
lesser light in the same direction. Last year the hon’ble 
Member for Honiton did not deny that torture existed in 
India; but he pointed to the hon’ble Member for Poole 
(Mr. H. D. Seymour) with indignation and scorn, and 
endeavoured to throw contempt upon his inquiries by repre¬ 
senting him as having gone to Madras and travelled up and 
down the country, asking the natives about the kind of 
torture they were subjected to, and then coming hack and 
emptying his “ carpet bag” of the calumnies and slanders 
he had collected in order to bring them against the Indian 
Government. The hon’ble Member for Guildford declared 
that he had never heard of any case of torture whatever in 
connection with the collection of the revenue in India. He 
(Mr. Bright) did not say that was not a true statement. 
He never believed that these gentlemen knew half so much 
of India as they said they did. This great enormity was 
known in Leadenhall-street and in Madras to have existed ; 
and yet the hon’ble Member for Guildford was ignorant of 
the fact, though he had been for many years in India, and 
many more in Leadenhall-street. The hon’ble Member for 
Honiton deserved still greater condemnation. He (Mr. 
Bright) had seen the tables turned on that hon’ble Gentle¬ 
man. He remembered that a few years ago all he said on 
the subject of India was received as gospel in that House. 
Whenever he opened his mouth, Sir John Hobhouse, who 
sat on the Treasury bench below, took all he said for gospel, 
and those who opposed the hon’ble Gentleman were regularly 
snuffed out. But this hon’ble Gentleman, who had held 
high office in India, who had received large emoluments, 
and who had been the principal leader of the Government 
at the India House—he (Mr. Bright) had once pictured him 
astride all the other directors—knew nothing of the exis¬ 
tence of torture in India, and poured abuse upon the hon’ble 
Member for Poole when he stood forward as the advocate of 
the poor natives of that country. The hon’ble Member for 
Poole, at great expense and labour, and risk even of health, 
went over the interior of Madras, and gathered the most 
conclusive evidence upon this question, doing more real 
service for India than the hon’ble Member for Honiton 
could ever hope to accomplish. He denied that either the 
hon’ble Member for Honiton or the hon’ble Member for 
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Guildford were authorities on this subject. If they were 7 th August 
ignorant they were no authorities, and if they were not 1855. 
ignorant then they were not to be trusted. This was the 
dilemma on the horns of which he placed those gentlemen, 
and he hoped the hon’ble Member for Iloniton would 
endeavour to get rid of it in the speech he was about to 
deliver. He hoped the right hon’ble Gentleman would 
accept the Resolution which he now offered them, as unques¬ 
tionably it would strengthen his hands in any attempt he 
might make to hasten the production of the Indian accounts. 

He confessed he was sometimes betrayed into a little warmth 
when speaking on Indian subjects, because he never looked 
into the question but he felt a degree of sympathy which he 
had no language to express adequately to the House. The 
population was so great, the interests were so vast, and the 
wrong done so great, that he could not but feel the deepest 
interest in the subject, and it was with these feelings he 
beseeched the House to take the matter more under their 
care than they had hitherto done, and give a better govern¬ 
ment for India. He felt deeply the responsibility that 
pressed on us as the governors of so many millions of 
people, and he felt that responsibility increased by the 
cruelty, the rapine, and the guilt that had too often marked 
our career in the East. He was anxious that England and 
England’s Parliament should spread before the world a 
brighter picture for the future. There would be history 
besides that which was past for India to come, and, when 
the story of her latter days came to be narrated, why should 
we not have to tell something else than of the mere suc¬ 
cesses of conquest P Why not have wise laws and such an 
administration of the law as would prove a blessing to 
India, and do more than anything else to confer imperishable 
renown upon the English nation ? 

Sin James Hogg said, that the hon’ble Member for sir J - Ho ss- 
Manchester commenced his speech by stating that it was 
not his intention to make a personal attack either on the 
Government or.the Court of Directors. He then dwelt on 
the subject of Indian finance, which he said could only be in 
a prosperous state in a time of peace; but he soon waxed 
so warm, so virulent, so personal, that any one coming into 
the House would have thought that the hon’ble Member 
was descanting on the blessings of peace. Whenever the 
question of India arose, the hon’ble Member made a per¬ 
sonal attack not only on the conduct but on the motives of 
those whose duty it was to take part in the government of that 
country. The hon’ble Member had alluded to the appoint- 
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merits and emoluments which he (Sir J. W. Hogg) had 
held and received in India; such allusions were surely not 
very usual nor very seemly, but he had an honourable pride 
in telling the Member for Manchester that he was in¬ 
debted to no patronage or favour for the independence he 
possessed—that he proceeded to India without any appoint¬ 
ment, and dependant solely on his own exertions. He 
had, perhaps, as great practice at the Calcutta Bar and 
was in as large professional receipts as any man of his 
age and standing ever had at any Bar. He accepted office, 
because his health began to fail, and he did so for ease 
and at a sacrifice of income. The hon’ble Member adverted 
to what was called the “ Torture Report,” and in doing so 
alluded to the hon’ble Member for Guildford (Mr. Mangles) 
and himself as having denied that this practice existed. As 
regarded himself, this statement was incorrect. When 
the subject had been alluded to on a former occasion, his 
mind was so occupied by other matters that he omitted 
to reply to the remarks that had been made, and had been 
taunted by the hon’ble Member for Oxfordshire for that 
omission. He never would have ventured to assert that no 
improper practices were ever resorted to by the subordin¬ 
ates that the Indian Government were compelled to employ. 
Crime existed in India as elsewhere, but the Government 
used its best efforts to repress it. The Board of Directors 
had sent out, not only lately but years ago, despatch after 
despatch, and circulars had been issued by the Govern¬ 
ment, calling attention to the cases of misconduct and 
extortion which were brought under their notice. It was 
well known that even up to the present time these im¬ 
proper practices prevailed in the Native States, and that 
whenever these States came under the rule of the Indian 
Government, its best endeavours were used to eradicate 
these practices, and that it had to some extent succeeded 
in so doing. Such being the case, he had heard with 
surprise what the right hon’ble President of the Board of 
Control had said upon this subject, and he begged to tell 
that right hon’ble Gentleman that lie had used an expression 
which he was not justified in doing. The right hon’ble 
Gentleman said that the Government of India were par- 
ticipes criminis. This, he (Sir J. W. Hogg) emphatically 
denied. The expression of the right hon’ble Gentleman dis¬ 
tinctly implied that the Government of India, connived 
at the crime, or, at least, were aware of its existence, and 
did not exert themselves to repress it. Upon what did the 
right hon’ble Gentleman found such an imputation ? It 
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was not supported or warranted by the Report of the Com¬ 
missioners by which he (Sir J. W. Hogg) was content to 
be bound. When the statements in regard to this subject 
were made during the last Session of Parliament, a despatch 
was immediately prepared by the Directors, and was sent out 
to India in the course of a few days. But the Government 
of the Madras Presidency had anticipated the instructions 
sent from home, and, as soon as the statements with 
respect to torture were seen in the public prints, it sent 
circulars to every Judge and Collector, and to all the civil 
and military servants of the Government throughout the 
Presidency of Madras, desiring them to make inquiries, to 
obtain information on this subject, and to adopt such 
measures as would enable the Government to bring the 
offenders to punishment. A Commission was then appoint¬ 
ed to inquire into the subject, of which Mr. Norton was a 
member. He was a gentleman of great talent and energy ; 
he entertained almost as strong a feeling as the hon’ble 
Member for Manchester as to the misgovernment of India; 
this gentleman, however, was selected to be one of the 
Commissioners by the Government of Madras, in order to 
show that it was desirous this matter should be probed 
to the fullest extent. This Commission issued notifications 
in six languages. These notifications were announced by 
beat of tom-tom in all the villages, and every possible means 
were taken of making it known that the Government was 
desirous that statements should be sent in, and that persons 
should come forward and give evidence to enable the Govern¬ 
ment to put an end to such practices if found to exist. It 
was thought that many persons might, on account of the 
expense, be prevented from personally coining forward; 
the Government of Madras offered to pay the expenses 
of all who would come forward and give information which 
would lead to the suppression of this system. The result 
was, that out of a population of nearly 26,000,000, covering 
a territory of 130,000 square miles, only 384 applications 
were made in person, and 425 in writing. He thought 
these facts showed that though the evil complained of did 
exist—and it was deeply to be lamented that it should 
be so—yet that it was not very general or far spread. The 
Parliamentary paper containing the Report of the Commis¬ 
sioners had not yet been generally circulated—though he 
perceived that some hon’ble Members by special favour had 
got copies of it—and it would not, therefore, be fair to refer 
to the evidence which the House had not yet had an oppor¬ 
tunity of studying; but he would call their attention to 
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the general finding of the Commissioners. After recapitu¬ 
lating some portion of the evidence, they went on to say :— 

“ Prom the evidence which has been brought before us we have been 
obliged to come to the conclusion that personal violence has been prac¬ 
tised by native revenue; collectors and police officials both in the collection 
of the revenue and in police cases; but we are bound at the same time 
to state our opinion that the practice has been of late years steadily 
decreasing both in severity and extent.” 

It was also gratifying to learn that the Commissioners 
were satisfied that the Native officials—from the highest 
to the lowest—were well aware of the abhorrence in which 
the practice was held by their European superiors, and 
that they had seen nothing to impress them with the idea 
that the people themselves entertained any idea that the 
maltreatment to which they were subjected was counten¬ 
anced or tolerated by the European officers or by the 
Government. “ The cry of the people,” they said, “ which 
has come before us, is to save them from the cruelty of their 
fellow Natives, and not from, the effects of unkindness or 
indifference on the part of the European officers.” He 
would not go into the evidence taken by the Commissioners, 
because to do so might only tend to mislead those who 
had not a copy of it before them; but he thought it was 
clear that the practice of torture did not go to the extent 
that was supposed. The Commissioners stated that there 
was great conflict of opinion among the Commissariat officers 
as to the existence of torture—that few of the civil 
engineers or missionaries examined before them could 
testify of their own knowledge to the existence of torture, 
and that few of the medical men attached to the zillah 
stations had any knowledge of the practice ; and they went 
on to remark that, considering that these medical men had 
charge of the gaols, and that it was their duty to inspect 
the prisoners, “ their testimony was a cogent argument in 
favour of the secrecy and comparative lightness of the 
violence.” Speaking of the degree of violence used, they 
said, “ It is impossible to believe that the atrocious kinds 
of torture are of ordinary occurrence; the cases in which 
death from wounds or injury to limbs has occurred must be 
regarded as highly exceptional.” On the whole, the 
Report certainly showed that this misconduct did exist to a 
greater extent in India than he had previously been aware 
of, and if this ignorance of his were a crime he was ready 
to plead guilty to it. 

He now came to the subject of finance, and, not 
being such a master of figures as the hon’ble Member for 
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Manchester, he found it difficult to follow that hon’ble 7111 AuGTJ3T 
Member through his statement, especially as he had taken a 1855 ‘ 
hit of it from one source and another hit from another source, 
adopting the Friend of India when it suited his purpose, and 
repudiating it when it did not answer his views. The hon’ble Cash balance3 - 
Member said that the Indian balances varied very much; 
this was quite true—they diminished when disbursements 
were made, and increased when payments came in. That 
might seem marvellous to the lion’blc Member, but it was 
nevertheless true. In India the revenue came from 
different districts, about the same time; and so it was not 
strange, but in the natural course of events, that the Indian 
balances should suddenly increase, and that they should as 
suddenly diminish when payments were made to the whole 
of the civil and military establishments. The hon’ble 
Member also complained of the large sums of money lying 
idle in the Treasury. But considering the enormous area 
of India, and the difficulty and expense of transporting 
money, all payments being made in silver—it was necessary 
to have a large balance, or the machine of Government 
could not go on. He hoped that the railways, when com¬ 
pleted, would enable the Government to reduce very much 
the amount of the balances. He now came to the subject 
of the loan, which he was prepared to defend. The 
President of the Board of Control, looking towards the Loanopera- 
hon’ble Member for Manchester, said, with seeming timidity, tlons - 
that he was not there to defend the Governor General; but 
he (Sir J. W. Hogg) maintained that it was the right 
hon’ble Gentleman’s duty to defend the Governor General if 
right, and to denounce him if wrong. If the Governor 
General and the Indian Government deserved defence, the 
right hon’ble Gentleman abandoned his duty if he left these 
authorities undefended. The Indian Government were bound 
to do the best they could for the public, and if they could 
borrow money at 4 per cent., they ought not to pay 5 per 
cent.; and if they had a surplus not wanted for the public 
service, they ought to employ it in the payment of the 
debt. Now, what were the facts? Let them look first 
at what took place in 1853. In July of that year there was 
a sum of 18,000,000b in the public Treasuries, being at least 
7,000,000h more than was required for the public service. 

The Pour per cent. Stock being then at par, the Governor 
General determined to convert the Five per cent. Stock, 
and with what success might be judged from the fact that 
of 25,000,000b of Five per cent. Stock, 20,000,000b were 
converted into Four per cent. Stock; that only 5,000,000b 
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of Stock was required to be paid off; and that whilst the 
operation was in course of being performed the rate of 
Four per cent. Stock did not vary 1 per cent. That 
sufficiently proved that the Indian Government were then 
justified in converting the Five per cent. Stock. But in 
March of the present year it was found that from unforeseen 
causes there was an excess of expenditure over revenue of 
about 2,000,000k ; that the balances in the public treasuries 
would be reduced to 8,000,000k or 2,000,000k less than they 
ought to be, as he had already stated ; and that at Calcutta 
they would be nearly exhausted. The Russian war had 
broken out, and Consols fell to 90. At the same time money 
was so scarce, and the rate of interest in India so high, that 
the Bank of Bengal was charging 11 per cent, for loans on 
deposit of Government securities, and within six weeks the 
Home Government drew on the Indian Government bills to 
the amount of two millions sterling. Under these circum¬ 
stances it was that the Indian Government was compelled to 
issue the new Five per cent. Loan. The hon’ble Member 
for Manchester complained that while the negotiation of a 
loan at home had only affected Consols to the amount of 
two or three per cent, the negotiation of the new Indian loan 
had affected the price of the Four per cent. Stock to the 
extent of 14 or 15 per cent. But the hon’ble Member 
forgets that while the new Stock created here bore the same 
rate of interest as that already in existence, the Indian 
Government was forced to contract their new loan at 5 per 
cent, interest, while the existing Stock w r as a Four per cent. 
Stock. While such was the pressure in India the Home 
authorities had been under the necessity of drawing on the 
Indian Government, within the six weeks preceding the loan 
for 192 lacs, or nearly 2,000,000k It had been asked why 
did the Home authorities draw for so large an amount within 
so short a period P Why did they not distribute their bills 
equally over the year? These questions were easily answered. 
The lenders were bound to adopt measures not to interfere 
with or disturb the course of commercial and monetary 
affairs, and with this view they published, at the commence¬ 
ment of the year, a statement of the amount intended to be 
drawn upon India, and their treasury remained open until 
that amount was actually drawn, so that merchants at 
home and their agents at Calcutta and elsewhere could know 
exactly the amount to be drawn. So long as any part 
of the amount notified remained undrawn the treasury 
remained open, and the only way of stopping the issue of 
bills was by raising the rate of exchange. In order to 
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prevent one party from gaining an advantage over another 
by a variation in the rate of exchange, the rate was never 
altered until the steamer had sailed, so that all persons 
remitting hills paid the same rate. With respect to Public 
Works, the Directors did, in July 1834, give directions that 
those works should be proceeded with, and the expenses be 
defrayed from the balances, and when those were exhausted 
that then a loan should he raised, hut that no public works 
loan should be raised without their previous consent. How¬ 
ever, under the circumstances, the loan was wisely raised 
without waiting for the consent of the Directors. The 
hon’ble Gentleman the Member for Manchester had treated 
somewhat cavalierly the statement of the Members of the 
Council respecting the loan; but those gentlemen were men 
of the highest character and abilities, in whom all who knew 
them would place implicit confidence. • The statement which 
they made was true, and, the revenue being reduced, the 
public works could not go on unless a loan was raised; the 
amount required for public works for the year was 3,000,000/., 
while the loan was for 2,700,000/. There was a little dis¬ 
parity between the figures given hy the right hon’ble GeBtie- 
man the President of the Board of Control and those of 
Mr. Grant, the explanation of which appeared to be that the 
expenses for public works in the North-West Provinces and 
the Punjab, where the principal expenses arose, were charged 
against the revenue of the subsequent year as works in 
progress. Thus, in one year Mr. Grant made an estimate 
which was below the actual amount, while in the next it 
exceeded it. The lion’ble Member for Manchester had 
complained of the arrangements of the India House for 
affording information to inquirers; but the fact was that 
there was an officer expressly appointed to answer questions 
respecting the estates of deceased persons. Every will, every 
administrator’s account current, every executor’s account, 
was sent home, and any person requiring information could 
obtain it immediately on application at the India House. 
He was as anxious as the hon’ble Member for Manchester 
that the Financial Statement should be made at an earlier 
period of the Session, and he was as unable as the hon’ble 
Member to understand the excuse assigned by the President 
of the Board of Control. As to the Government not 
giving a night, he had seen nights enough uselessly con¬ 
sumed, and he was not aware how they could apply a night 
more advantageously to the public interests than to the 
subject of India. There was necessarily some delay in 
obtaining the accounts, because each Collector sent his 
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accounts to the Presidency, whence they were transmitted 
to the India Government in the first place, and subsequently 
to this country; but he pledged himself that the Directors 
would make every effort to bring up the accounts to the 
preceding April. 

Me. J. G. Phillimore thought the lion’ble Baronet had 
succeeded in placing the subject of the loan upon a different 
footing from that on which it was left by the hon’hle Member 
for Manchester; but, with regard to the question of torture, 
the hon’ble Baronet had endeavoured to gloss over state¬ 
ments which should make the blood of every man tingle 
with indignation. The following was from the pen of the 
Commissioners themselves— 

“ Among the principal tortures in vogue in police cases we fmd— 
twisting a rope round the entire arm or leg so as to impede circulation, 
lifting, up by the mustachios, suspending by the arms while tied behind 
the hack, searing with hot irons, placing insects on the navel, the 
scrotum, or other most sensitive parts, dropping in wells and rivers until 
half drowned, putting pepper and chilly into the eyes, or introducing 
them into the private parts of men and women.” 

These were the practices with regard to which the hon’ble 
Baronet tried to throw dust in the eyes of the House 
by talking of them as exceptional. Pie believed among 
the worst races that ever disgraced the human shape 
such practices could he only exceptional, and they were 
totally indefensible by any Englishman. The hon’hle 
Baronet said he did not deny the existence of torture 
in India; but when the hon’ble Member for Guildford 
(Mr. Mangles) gave that denial the hon’hle Baronet (Sir 
J. W. Hogg) did not contradict him ; and it was not owing 
to the hon’ble Baronet or the Indian Government, but to 
the hon’hle Member for Poole (Mr. D. Seymour), that these 
abominable practices were exposed. Among the witnesses 
examined by the Commissioners, Lieutenant Groves said he 
was shown two thumbscrews, and all the natives spoke of 
their use as a matter of course. Another witness saw a 
dozen ryots who were in arrears undergoing the ordeal. 
They were all ranged under a meridian sun in the hottest 
period of the year; all had heavy stones placed upon their 
heads and on their backs between their shoulders; their 
bodies were bent double, and several were kept in that posi¬ 
tion standing on one leg, the other being raised by tying a 
stick round the toe. He was present two hours, and none 
were released during that time. Other witnesses said the 
police were the pest and bane of society, and originated half 
the misery and discontent in the country. Violence, torture, 
and cruelty, were their chief instruments for detecting crime 
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and extorting money. Robberies were day and night com- 7th Aughst 
mitted, and not unfrequently with their connivance. If 1855. 
when cruelty was practised the person accused persisted in 
his innocence, he was only released upon incriminating some 
wealthy man, who in his turn was only permitted to depart 
on payment of a heavy fine. That was the description of 
the Indian police, concerning which they had never heard a 
syllable from any one representing the Government of India 
in that House. He would conclude this portion of the sub¬ 
ject by mentioning one more case of torture, which resulted 
in the death of an old man, who, having been tied up in the 
sun in the manner he had described, that treatment brought 
on a fit of apoplexy, which resulted in the death of the 
sufferer. And what was the reason why this unfortunate 
victim was thus tortured ? Because he was supposed to be 
deficient in the payment of 2 annas and 10 pies—not‘quite 
4 d .! Now, although he was much gratified by the speech of 
the right hon’ble Gentleman (Mr. V. Smith), as evincing a 
desire to remedy the evils inflicted upon the people of India, 
he was much mortified to hear what he bad said about the 
salt tax, which appeared to be as unjust a mode of extorting Sait Tax. 
money as human ingenuity could devise. He trusted that 
before long the Government would take that subject into 
their serious consideration; and he rvould remind the right 
hon’ble Gentleman that the collection of the gabelle in the 
seventeenth century led to the French Revolution, and that 
they had it from Sully that nothing could be more cruel 
than a tax upon salt. He contended, also, that an improved 
tenure of land was loudly called for, and that it was imper¬ 
ative to establish a proper judicial system. No person could 
efficiently perform the offices of judge and revenue collector, 
and the attempt to combine them in the same individual fre¬ 
quently led to the infliction of gross injustice. Indeed, the 
administration of justice in India—he did not mean by 
Judges sent out from England to administer English law— 
was a scandal to the country. He also alluded to the enor¬ 
mous amount of the salaries attached to some of the civil 
appointments, and from which appointments the natives of 
that unhappy country were excluded. He hoped that the 
time had at lensrth arrived when the evils which had been 
suffered to accumulate in India for the oppression of the 
people would be removed. 

Mu. Otway said, that before he referred to the question Mr. otway. 
of torture he must express his regret at the tendency to 
annex the territories of native princes which had of late Annexation of 
developed itself. If they had only a return of the annex- Terrilor >'- 
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ations made under Lord Dalliousie, lie had no doubt they 
would find that they exceeded all those which had been 
made by the five or six Governors General preceding him. 
The remarks of the right hon’ble Gentleman (Mr. Y. Smith) 
with respect to Oudc were also somewhat ominous. He 
(Mr. Otway) Avas afraid that the Governor General had already 
his eye upon that territory; hut he trusted that the right 
hon’ble Gentleman Avould give him a strong intimation that 
its annexation Avould not he a policy that would meet with his 
approbation. He hoped that, if better feelings did not prevail, 
a regard to such authorities as Sir Thomas Munro, the Duke of 
Wellington, and other great Indian statesmen, w mId deter the 
Government from a course which would be detrimental to the 
interests of this country. With regard to the question of pub¬ 
lic works, he noticed a very wide discrepancy between the 
figures of Sir Charles 'Wood and Mr. Grant. Sir Charles 
Wood stated the outlay for public works at 3,152,000/.; 
whereas Mr. Grant set it down at 9,152,900/., having in¬ 
cluded in that sum the building of barracks and other 
military expenditure, Avhicli it Avas not fair to call public 
Avorks. Ho (Mr. OtAvay) complained, first, that the expen¬ 
diture was quite incommensurate with the extent of area to 
which it was applied ; and, secondly, that the objects Averc 
by no means judiciously chosen. He thought the money 
ought to be applied chiefly to water communication, which 
was much more adapted to the wants of India than rail¬ 
ways. Besides, railways could only be extended at a rate 
of a hundred miles per annum, whereas Avater communication 
could be supplied very much faster indeed. The Report 
of Colonel Cotton shoAved that the outlay on public Avorks 
had realised seventy per cent. He uoav came to the question 
of torture. Much as he had been surprised at statements 
made in that House by the hon’ble Baronet (Sir J. W. 
Hogg) on the subject of India, he had never been more 
so than by that which the hon’ble Baronet had made that 
night; for the hon’ble Baronet, after declaring that he had 
not had an opportunity of seeing a certain Report, im¬ 
mediately proceeded to give copious extracts from it. He 
must also remark that those extracts were by no means 
calculated to afford an accurate notion of the Report itself. 
The hon’ble Baronet dwelt first on the fact that the number 
of letters received in answer to the notification had been 
but small; and, secondly, that no complaints had been made 
against Europeans. That, however, was a statement which 
was hardly borne out by the document itself; but, as he 
(Mr. Otway) had given formal notice that he would call 
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the attention of the House to the subject next Session, he 
would not now go into the question at any length. He 
must, however, remark that the Commissioners themselves 
noticed the fact that the receipt almost simultaneously of 
so many as 1,959 complaints was strong evidence that the 
objectionable practices were of very common occurrence. 
But the gravamen of his (Mr. Otway’s) charge against the 
Directors was, that these practices had been carried on for 
years with the full cognisance of the East Indian Govern¬ 
ment ; and the Directors had written despatches, condemna¬ 
tory of them, indeed, hut still showing that they were fully 
aware of them. He regretted the absence of the lion’ble 
Member for Roxburghshire (Mr. Elliot), who, on a former 
occasion, said that he had been thirty years in India, and 
had never heard of the practice of torture. He hoped the 
hon’ble Gentleman would be in bis place next Session when 
he (Mr. Otway) brought forward his Motion on the subject. 
There was the evidence given in the Report, not only of 
Natives, but of several European gentlemen, affirming that 
in their sight the use of the thumbscrew had been practised 
by the police for the purpose of extorting a confession with 
a view to obtaining money. It was clearly proved that they 
had been guilty of inflicting the most horrible tortures, the 
result of which had been that confessions were made by 
innocent persons which led to their being condemned to 
death. The hon’ble Baronet had said that no missionaries 
had given evidence as to the existence of a system of 
torture. This was contradicted by the Report of the Com¬ 
missioners, in which he found the names of several clergy¬ 
men, who had given the most conclusive testimony to the 
existence of the practice. He had in his possession at this 
moment an instrument of torture of the most horrible 
character, which had positively been used upon a Native of 
India. He trusted, then, he should hear no more denials 
of the practice of torture existing in India, and being 
exercised under the cognisance of Europeans. In the words 
of Mr. Lewin, he asserted that the practice of torture within 
the territories of the Madras Government was universal, 
systematic, and habitual, and that mutilations and death 
were its frequent results. He wished he could say that the 
system was confined to the Madras Presidency. In the 
Bombay papers he found a gross case of torture, which re¬ 
sulted in the death—the murder he might say—of an 
individual, and the persons charged with it received a most 
inadequate punishment, two years’ imprisonment. The 
right hon’ble Gentleman alluded to the appointment of Lord 
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Canning as the Governor General of India. When that 
noble Lord was appointed to that office, endeavours, he 
thought not fair ones, were made to disparage a man at 
the outset of his arduous duties. He had read the speech 
of the noble Lord at the entertainment given to him by the 
East India Company, a speech replete with noble sentiments, 
and all he could say was that if the noble Lord acted upon 
that speech, and appointed to public office persons who from 
their character and qualifications were fitted to take part in 
the government of 150,000,000 of persons, he might render 
illustrious in India a name that was famous in Europe. 

Mr. Henley tendered his thanks to the hon’ble Member 
for Poole (Mr. Danby Seymour) for having brought this 
subject to the knowledge of the House and the country; for 
until he did that, he believed that scarcely anybody in this 
country had any knowledge of it. Another matter had 
also come painfully out in consequence of this inquiry, that 
those parties who had had long experience in India must 
now be held to have little knowledge not only of what 
went on in the country, but of what was done by parties 
in their own employment. It was impossible altogether 
to acquit the Government of India of some share in this 
matter. The Commissioners said it was generally prevalent, 
that it was now diminishing, and that the whole cry of the 
country came up against what was being done. It was 
extremely painful to have this matter brought up, and to 
hear it treated, as it had been by the hon’ble Baronet 
(Sir J. W. Hogg), because he stated that it did not exist to a 
considerable extent. Then again the hon’ble Baronet would 
have them believe that merchants, and missionaries, and 
Europeans were wholly ignorant of it; but if that were so, 
that only showed what an unfortunate state they were in, 
when the Government did not know what was going on by 
their own subordinates. It forced itself irresistibly on his 
mind that this practice had gone on to a considerable 
extent, and yet it was by an accident almost, by an hon’ble 
Member of that House choosing to go to India, that they 
had become aware of it. The existence of the evil, however, 
now stood upon record ; there could be no longer any doubt 
about the fact; and he hoped that public opinion would so 
operate upon the Indian authorities as to insure that it 
should not much longer continue. 

Sir James Hogg explained that he did not say that 
missionaries and Europeans did not know of it. He gave 
the words of the Commissioners, who expressed their surprise 
that so few of the Europeans and civilians knew of it. 

Mr. Henley—Sir J. Hoyy. 
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Sie Charles Wood entirely concurred in the expression 7 th august 
of gratitude which had been used with regard to his hon’ble 1855. 
Friend the Member for Poole for the information which he s!r c Wood- 
had afforded the Government upon the subject, and he had 
no doubt that the Government on the spot and the home 
Government would spare no effort to put a stop to such 
practices. With respect to the statements of the hon’ble 
Member for Manchester, it was obvious that they referred to 
another period as regarded the actual expenditure on civil 
works. He (Sir Charles Wood) stated the average expendi¬ 
ture on civil new works in 1852 at 700,000/. Mr. Grant’s 
statement of expenditure, namely, 1,600,000/., in 1854, 
offered no discrepancy as to the facts. 

Mr. Bright said the figures might he made to agree, Mr. Bright, 
hut it would be by including things which were not strictly 
public works. 

Sir Charles Wood said, the discrepancy was none; sir c. Wood, 
because for Mr. Grant’s purpose all money for repairs, as 
well as for new works, was included. The hon’ble Gentleman 
said the statement of Indian finance on the subject of the loan 
made by him (Sir Charles Wood) was intended to deceive the 
House. There was no use in talking of the balances, as they 
varied. That in April, 1853, was 15,500,000/. This gave 
about 5,500,000/. available for any purpose to which it was 
requisite to be applied. For four years there had been an 
annual increasing surplus. For that the 4 per cent, loan 
was kept open, and it being obvious that the 5 per cent, 
loan was unnecessary, it was the duty of the Government 
to reduce the 5 per cent, to 4, as it would be unjust 
to call upon the people of India to pay the difference. 

After this operation had been effected a change of circum¬ 
stances took place, rendering it necessary to raise a 5 per 
cent, loan for the purposes of the country. The first cir¬ 
cumstance he gave his attention to, when he accepted the 
post of President of the Board of Control, was to endeavour 
to establish friendly relations on the western frontier of our 
Indian dominions. He could not too highly praise the 
conduct of Lord Dalhousie in the war, which had been, as it 
were, forced upon him. That noble Lord had acted with so 
much judgment that he was enabled to put an end to wars, 
to obtain large acquisitions of territory, and to lay the 
foundation of amicable relations with other Powers. The 
successor was well selected, and he augured the best for the 
appointment. 

Mr. Whiteside wished to say a few words on the Mr. White- 
administration of justice in India. The rigtht hon’ble Baronet side - 

Sir C. Wood — Mr. Bright — Mr. Whiteside. 
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(Sir C. Wood) on a former occasion said that the appoint¬ 
ment of a Commission on judicial establishments in India 
was about to be followed up, but be had not beard that 
anything bad been done. While Englishmen and Scotchmen 
were selected for judicial offices, Irishmen seemed to he 
systematically excluded. If a pamphlet which had been 
sent to him, containing the judgment of the inferior courts, 
reported them truly, it was no wonder that so many of their 
decisions were reversed in the superior courts, for such a 
farrago of folly, ignorance, and absurdity he had never read. 

Me, Mangles said, it might have been the case that 
torture had been inflicted hv Native police officers in India 
in order to extort confessions in criminal cases, and the 
recent investigation of the Commissioners had proved the 
lamentable fact that it had also been employed to enforce the 
payment of rents. When he stated last year, on occasion of 
the Motion of the lion’ble Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Blackett), that he had never heard* of torture having been 
used in India for that end, or otherwise than by Native 
officers of police, in order to extort confessions, he spoke 
in ignorance; that ignorance arising from his personal know¬ 
ledge of India having been confined to the north-western 
provinces, in both of which the system of land revenue was 
essentially dilFerent from that which prevailed in Madras. 
The Report recently published exonerated the European 
servants of the Company from being implicated in these 
practices. In considering this subject it was only fair to 
remember the extreme difficulty in procuring information 
relative to the commission of murders and other offences 
in India. He thought the right lion’ble Gentleman was 
hardly justified in saying that the servants of the Company 
were open to blame with regard to the administration of 
torture in the Madras Presidency, and he was sure those 
servants would not need the stimulus of public opinion to do 
all in their power to put down so abominable a system 

Mr. Dancy Seymour was sorry to find that the state¬ 
ments he had made in this House last year on the subject of 
torture had turned out to be well founded, and he had 
found upon inquiry that there appeared to be some sort of 
understanding on the subject between the officials and the 
collectors. He thought there were various circumstances 
which justified the statement of his right lion’ble Eriend that 
he could not wholly exculpate the civil servants in this 
matter. The Government had neglected reports which had 
called their attention to the infliction of torture, and when 
cases had been brought before the Judges in the Presi- 

Mr. Mangles — Mr. D. Seymour. 
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dency of Madras they had failed to administer that severe 7 m august 
punishment which would have been likely to prevent a 1855. 
repetition of the offence. With regard to the Native 
servants, they were extremely underpaid, and he thought a 
great deal might he done to improve their character and their 
position. As to the loan, there certainly had been no in¬ 
tention to deceive on the part of the Government of India; 
but he admitted that they were to a certain extent liable to 
blame for having allowed themselves to be taken by surprise 
in this matter. He trusted that before the next Session of 
Parliament measures would he devised to put an end to the 
system of torture, and that the finances of India on the next 
Budget night would present a more favourable appearance 
than they had shown that evening. 

After a few words from Mr. Y. Scully, 

Mr. Brotherton withdrew his Motion. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

On the Motion of Mr. Bright, the following Resolutions 
were agreed to. 

“ That, in the opinion of this Committee, with a view to bring the 
state of the Finances of India more clearly before Parliament, it is 
desirable that the Hoard of Control for the Affairs of India should 
consider the practicability of laying before Parliament in each year a 
complete statement of the receipts and expenditure of the Indian 
Treasury up to the 30th day of April, during the preceding, with an 
estimate of the anticipated receipts and expenditure for the current year. 

“ That this Committee is further of opinion, that, in order to afford 
a fair opportunity for a consideration of the statement on Indian finance, 
now annually submitted to the House by the President of the Board of 
Control, it is desirable that, in future, that annual statement should be 
made at such a period of the Session as shall permit of its receiving the 
attention which its importance demands.” 

House adjourned at a quarter after Two o’clock. 






MR. VERNON SMITH’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 

18 5 5 - 6 - 7 . 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. Vernon Smith, in rising to make tlie annual official 
statement relative to the affairs of India, said that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Butt) laboured 
under a misapprehension if he supposed that the Committee 
into which the House had just resolved itself was about to 
dispose of the revenues of India. The object of the Com¬ 
mittee was a totally different one. During the discussion of 
the Act of 1853 it was felt desirable that some notice should 
be periodically taken in that House of the general subject of 
Indian affairs, and it was thought that the best mode of 
doing so would be by the person who filled the office of 
President of the Board of Control every Session submitting 
a statement of the finances of India, on which occasion any 
hon. Gentleman who wished to make any complaint, or 
to offer any observations connected with the administration 
of that distant empire, would have an opportunity of ad¬ 
dressing the House. Nothing could be further from his 
desire than to preclude any case of grievance from being 
fairly brought under discussion; he wished the natives of 
India to know that the doors of Parliament were opened 
wide to them; yet the hon. and learned Member for Youghal 
must be aware that if his Motion had been entertained before 
the House went into Committee, the effect would have been 
to get rid of what was termed the Indian budget for the 
present year; for it was not in his power, any more than 
it was in that of the hon. and learned Gentleman, to 
command another day for such a purpose. When he last 
addressed tin House, on a similar occasion, he moved a 
series of Resolutions analogous to those submitted by 
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his predecessor; but the lion. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Bright) then moved an additional set of Resolutions, 
embodying the opinion of many hon. Members, that there 
should be some acceleration in the production of the Indian 
accounts, and also that the official statement on Indian 
affairs should be made at an earlier period of the year. 
While alluding to the hon. Member for Manchester, 
he must be permitted to express his deep regret at the 
absence of that hon. Gentleman, and more especially 
at the cause of that absence; for the presence of a man 
of such vigorous mind, and one so well capable of dis¬ 
cussing Indian affairs, in which he had interested himself 
from a single desire to promote the welfare of his fellow 
subjects, of whatever colour or clime, would be always 
of valuable service to him (Mr. Yernon Smith), and, he 
believed, also to the House. The loss of the assistance 
of that eminent debater was all the more to be deplored, 
looking at the number of empty benches which the House 
now presented. With one part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Resolutions he had been unable strictly to comply. Although 
the season of the year was not now so late as when he last 
made his statement, the period of the Session at which it 
was delivered was nearly the same in both cases. Tor that, 
however, he was not to blame. If the House came to a 
Resolution in one year, it ought to be prepared to enforce it 
in the next. The reason why it had not done so was doubt¬ 
less because it gave the precedence over Indian affairs to the 
more exciting as well as more pressing questions of foreign 
policy, the negotiations for peace, and, after peace had been 
proclaimed, the urgency of domestic subjects. He had, 
however, been successful in fulfilling that part of the Re¬ 
solution which enjoined on him the production of the Indian 
accounts at an earlier period than heretofore. His exertions 
in this respect had been seconded by the Court of Directors, 
and the local Governments had also responded to the whip 
made upon them with zeal and promptitude. The result 
was, that the accounts were presented on the 13th of March, 
instead of on the 18th of May, which had put the House in 
possession of the state of the entire finances of India two 
months earlier than usual. Together with the figures for the 
years 1853-4 and 1855-6 the sketch estimates for 1856-7 
had been furnished to the Home Government—the greatest 
amount of progress ever yet made in the production of these 
accounts; and indeed he could not see how, with the sketch 
estimates of the coming year before them, they could well 
carry their anticipations of prospective revenue and expen- 
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diture mucli further into the future. For this improvement 2 isi July 
credit might, therefore, fairly he claimed. He would now 1856. 
read to the House the figures on which he founded the comparison 
Resolutions that he intended to move, together with a com- of sketch 
parison of the sketch estimates for 1856-7 with the actual 


accounts for 1853-1. For 1853-1 the figures were- 

— with actuals 

for 1853-54. 

I. Bengal— 

Net revenue 


8.096,682 

Local charges ... 


2,200,944 

Local surplus 


5,895,738 

Nobth-Westeen Pbovinces— 

Bovenue 


5,656,674 

Local charges 


1,547,106 

Local surplus 


4,109,568 

Military charges of Bengal and North-Western Provinces 


6,026,336 

Net revonues of ditto 


13,753,356 

Total charges of ditto 

... 

9,774,486 

Surplus available for general purposes of India 


3,978,870 

11. Madras— 

Net revenue ... ... „i. 


3.315,513 

Charges 


3,539,334 

Deficit 


£ 223,821 

III. Bombay— 

Net revenue 


2,636,211 

Charges 


2,977,113 

Deficit 


£ 340,902 

Total revenues of the several Presidencies 


19,705,080 

Total charges of ditto 


16,290,933 

Total surplus of ditto 


3,414,147 

Interest on Indian debt 


2,195,975 

Charges defrayed in England 


3,262,289 

Total further charges on Indian revenues 


5,458,264 

Excess of expenditure over income 


£ 2,044,117 


This account had been put into a better shape for English 
eyes- by his right hon. Predecessor, who had also in his 
new form commuted Indian into English money. A still 
further process of simplification, by substituting Company’s 
rupees for sicca rupees, would, if possible, be effected. 

Mr* Vernon Smith. 
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Ke had now to submit the following comparison of the 
Estimate for 1856-7 with the actual result of 1853-4 :— 


Comparison of Estim.aie, 1856-57, with Actual Result of 1853-54. 


Revenue. 


Increase. 

Decrease. 


£ 

£ 

Ordinary— 

Land Revenue ... 

432,842 


Customs 

471,640 


Salt 

63,779 

Opium 

412,847 

Tobacco (abolished 1853) 

8,398 

Post Office 


26,665 

Stamps 

32,867 

Mint 

46,891 


Marine and Pilotage 

14,978 


Judicial receipts... 

35,061 


Revenue of Straits settlements 

21,596 


Revenue of Coorg 

3,779 

Revenue of Nagpore 

350,034 

Revenue of Oude 

1,698,914 


Interest on debts due by Native States, &c. 

2,400 

Miscellaneous receipts, including sale of presents 

104,012 


Other receipts— 

Proceeds of estates administered to by the late Regis- 


trar General ... ... °... 

Proceeds of assets of the late Government in the 


839 

Punjab and receipts i'roin-Rajah Golab Singh ... 


29,513 

Gain by exchanges 

56,140 

Total 

£3,077,822 

£135,373 

Net increase of Revenue 

... £2,942,449 

Expenditure. 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

Payments in realisation of the revenue— 

£ 

£ 

Charges of collection, &e. 

141.516 


Allowances out of revenue by treaty 


132,727 

Sinking fund, Tan j ore 


84 

Allowances to village officers, cnamdars, Ac. 


75,570 

Charges of the Nagpore territory 

246,235 

Ditto, Oude ditto 

874,303 


Charges in India— 

Civil and political 

472,067 


Judicial and police 

173,779 


Public works, buildings, Ac. 

1,030,218 


Military 

193,996 

Marine, Indian navy, Ac. 

72,882 


Charges of the Straits settlements 

5,854 


Mint 

.. » 

98 

Interest on debt... 

... 

394,922 

Charges in England— 

Dividends on East India Stock 


2,970 

Interest on home bond debt ... 

43,764 

Steam communication with India 


io,611 

Carried over 

3,060,618 

810,978 


Mr. Ternon 
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Increase. Decrease. 

& £ 

Brought forward 

3,060,618 810,978 

Ditto, for extended communications, paid to Her Ma- 

iesty’s Government 

27,289 

On account—building, &e. a steam vessel for Madras 

Government, and cost of coals for use of steam 

vessels in India 

54.000 

Transport of troops and stores 

11,856 

Furlough and retired military pay 

143,692 

Ditto marine ditto 

196 

Her Majesty's troops in India 

403,693 

Charges general (home establishments, &c.) 

2,648 

Absentee allowances to civil servants 

28,560 

Annuities of Madras Civil Service Fund... 

1,400 

Retiring pay, St. Helena establishment ... 

Her Majesty’s establishments in China ... 

88 

10,944 

Expense of transportation of convicts 

4,606 

Invoice of stores 

474,688 

Total 

£3,784,554 £1,250,702 

Net increase of revenue 

... £2,942,449 

Net increase of expenditure 

... 2,533,852 

£408,597 

Improvement of 1856-57 as compared with 1853-54. 

Excess of expenditure over income, 1853-54 

... £2,044.117 

Excess of expenditure over income, 1856-57 

1,635,520 

Decrease 

,. £408,597 


That statement showed that his anticipation last year of the 
deficiency which would occur had fortunately not been ful¬ 
filled. He would now inform the House of the results of 
the Indian finances from 1352 to 1856. Thorn 1852-3 there 
was a surplus revenue of £124,257. In 1853-4 there was a 
deficit of £2,044,117. In 1854-5 the estimated deficit was 
£2,670,518, hut the actual accounts showed a deficit of only 
£1,708,627. The improvement in that year, amounting to 
£961,891, arose from increase of revenue to the amount of 
£615,837; diminution of Indian charge, £344,722; and 
diminution of home charge, £1,332. The estimated deficit 
in 1855-6 was £2,057,633, and in 1856-7, £1,152,109, which 
was much below the amount anticipated. He would now 
explain to the House the cause of this result. The House 
was aware that one of the principal items of expenditure in 
India was under the head of public works. It had been 
said that the entire deficiency in the Indian finances was 
caused by the amount of money expended upon public works, 
but that statement had, he thought, been disproved. He had 
certainly been inclined last year to over-estimate the expen¬ 
diture under this head, but he had since taken pains to 
ascertain the real state of the case, and with the assistance 
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21 st jum of one of the most intelligent accountants in his own, or, 
1856. he believed, in any other public office (Mr. Leach), a state¬ 
ment had been prepared which would put the House in full 
possession of the facts. In order to ascertain what was the 
real expenditure upon public works he had directed that the 
statement should be confined to such expenditure as was 
incurred for works which could be fairly considered remu¬ 
nerative ; for he thought a great mistake had been made, 
especially in Mr. Grant’s Minute, so much alluded to last 
year, in taking into the account of public works, expenditure 
upon repairs and matters of that kind, which were the ordi¬ 
nary incidents of an empire, as they were of an estate. The 
statement he had prepared was confined to reproductive 
public works, including improvements in military stations, 
for he considered that an outlay on barracks which promoted 
the health of the soldiers, and so contributed to a saving of 
valuable lives, was even in a pecuniary point of view fully 
justifiable. The right hon. Gentleman then proceeded to 
read the following statement:— 

He suits of the Indian Finances in 1 854-55, and as estimated for 1855-56 
and 1856-57, showing the effect upon those Results of the Extra¬ 
ordinary Expenditure on PvMie Worm above the average of former 
years :— 



1 

2 

3 

'. 1 




Extraordinary Expenditure 
on Public Works, Civil 
and Military. 

Average Extraordinary Ex¬ 
penditure thereon, in three 
years, 1851-52 to 1853-54. 

Excess of Extra Expendi¬ 
ture on Public Works, 
above that Average. 

Surplus Charge, including 
all extra Public Works 
in col. 1. 

Surplus Charge, excluding 
amounts in col. 3. 

Surplus Revenue, excluding 
all extra Public Works 
iu col. 1. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Actual 1854-55 

1,818,977 

719,633 

1,099,344 

1,708,627 

609,283 

110,350 

Regular Esti- 







mates 1855-56 

2,109,962 

719,033 

1,390,329 

2,057,633 

667,304 

52,329 

Estimated 1856- 
57 

185 lacs, or 
1,734,375 

719,638 

1,014,742 

I 

! 

1,152,109 

137,367 

582,266 


The expenditure upon public works had, in fact, been 
the chief cause of the very considerable deficiency which 
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existed, but it was consolatory to know that, but for such 21gT JcrT 
expenditure, there would have been an actual surplus of 185e _ 
revenue. Before quitting the subject of public works, he 
must observe that he had yielded, as much as any one, to the 
excitement which existed in this country after the inquiry 
of the Committee, in 1852, as to the necessity of encoura¬ 
ging great public works in India; but he regretted that this 
notion had been pressed forward too eagerly, and had not 
been undertaken more gradually. The consequence of the 
excitement to which he referred was, that there arose 
throughout India an outcry for every description of public 
work. Letters were sent round to almost all engineers and 
other officials employed on such works, a stimulus was 
applied to the promotion of undertakings of that kind, and 
ill-digested plans, as well as those which had been carefully 
considered, were carried out. He might mention, in proof 
of his statement, that a proposal was submitted to the Gov¬ 
ernment for the construction of a road from Lahore to 
Pesliawur, at an expense of £1,000 a mile, or about half the 
expense of a railroad, and a railway was now projected over 
nearly the same ground. The operations for the construc¬ 
tion of the road had been, to a certain extent, checked; but 
he mentioned the circumstance to show the inconvenience of 
commencing such enterprises without due consideration. 

One of the most important items in the Indian revenue was Sill t dnty 
the salt duty. The duty imposed upon salt had frequently 
been brought under the consideration of the House by the 
right hon. Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington), 
who had, however, exercised great forbearance this Session. 

The right hon. Gentleman had last Session called for a 
Beport on the subject of the salt trade, which he had not 
yet received. That delay was partly owing to the illness of 
the gentleman employed to make the Iieport. It had now 
come,to hand; and, though the statements and recommend¬ 
ations in it had not yet received the sanction of the local 
Government, and still less that of the Imperial Government, 
every one who read it must admit that it was a most able 
and valuable Beport. He would read only a portion of the 
conclusion of it to the House—• 

“ It has for years—since August, 1748—been open to any to engage 
in the manufacture of salt, according to the English method, under 
excise regulations. The only remaining question is, whether it is possi¬ 
ble to introduce any system of excise effectively where the common 
native process of manufacture is adopted. This question is now in 
course of practical solution. The Bengal Government, with the full 
concurrence of the Government of India, sanctioned, in September, 

1854, a set of rules for granting licenses to parties desirous of engaging 
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in tlie manufacture of salt, upon any method, under an excise system ; 
so that, in fact, in Bengal a system of excise has been in course of 
substitution for the monopoly arrangements for more than a year past. 
The whole correspondence on the subject will be found in the Appendix, 
and it appears to me that all that is necessary is to push on the present 
scheme through all the salt-producing districts, as far as it depends upon 
the authorities to do so. I am of opinion that the duty should at once 
be lowered from its present amount of 2 rupees 8 annas to 2 rupees per 
maund, the rate which prevails in the North-Western Provinces, the 
special additional duty of 8 annas, levied on the Allahabad line of those 
provinces, for the protection of the Bengal revenue, being, of course, 
discontinued at the same time. I entirely agree with the Board.of 
lie venue, that by so considerable a reduction there would be a much 
greater probability of the price being at once reduced to the consumer, 
and a stimulus in consequence given to consumption, than if only a 
d annas abatement were made, as heretofore. 1 am not at all sure that 
it might not be ultimately and speedily beneficial to the revenue if the 
rate throughout the Bengal Presidency and the Punjab were at once 
reduced to 1 rupee 8 annas per maund, being double the rate prevailing 
in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies/ - ’ 

The proposal here made was a very moderate one; hut he 
wished it to be understood that it was the proposal of the 
gentleman only who was appointed to draw up the Report. 
The Committee was aware that a very large—indeed, the 
largest portion of the Indian revenues was derived from 
land. There had always been considerable difficulty in say¬ 
ing how we should deal with the land revenue of India— 
it was a subject which had puzzled the greatest philosophers 
and statesmen; but he believed it was the general opinion 
that throughout the Madras Presidency it would be necessary 
to have a survey and fresh assessment, and that nothing 
effectual could he done till that survey was completed. In 
the meantime Lord Harris had not been insensible to the 
evils of a too heavy assessment, and he had expressed a 
desire that a reduction in many instances should take place. 
The line which Lord Harris had taken on this subject would 
he best explained by the following memorandum— 

“ His Lordship had no doubt that if the Government demand was 
fixed at 25 per cent., or one-fourth of the gross produce, ‘ not only would 
that he no loss to the general income, but that there would be in a short 
time a large addition to it by the large quantity of land which would 
he taken into cultivation, and by the increased consumption of articles 
of import, both of which would he caused by the accumulation of capi¬ 
tal.'’ But that the actual loss or gain to Government will he only 
known after the survey has been made and the assessment lixed; in the 
meantime. Lord Harris was ‘ disposed to think that the general out¬ 
turn would be far from unfavorable to Government/ It would appear 
that tlie Madras Government calculated that with four deputy surveyors 
general, the survey, &c., of the Madras Presidency ‘ will occupy twenty- 
two years, and that its cost will amount to 88,40,000 rupees, hut that if 
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the scale of operations is enlarged the period occupied will be shortened, 21st July 
and the total cost will be diminished/ The papers connected with the 1856. 
proposed general survey of the Madras Presidency were submitted to the 
Government of India for orders, &e. It appears that that Government 
had informed Lord Harris of their ‘ unanimous' concurrence with the 
views and proposals of the Madras Government/’ 

He believed the best authorities concurred in thinking that 
without a new survey and assessment it would be diffi¬ 
cult to bring about an increase in the land revenue. It 
was satisfactory to find, however, that they were also of 
opinion, and Lord Harris among the number, that a reduc¬ 
tion of the assessment would have the effect of increasing 
the revenue. Last year he mentioned that, among the 
productions of India, there was some hope of finding coal Coal and iron, 
and iron. In doing so, he was guided very much by what 
had appeared in the Indian papers; but he was happy to 
find that the statement was corroborated by the opinion of 
Lord Dalliousie, who counted upon a valuable and, abundant 
supply of both being obtained at no distant date. He need 
hardly say that if those important minerals were found 
in abundance in India, they would have an extraordinary 
effect in facilitating and accelerating the progress of that 
empire. There was another exceedingly valuable article of 
growth and manufacture in India to which he would for a 
moment advert, and that was cotton. Everybody could see Cotton, 
the importance of securing from India a large supply of 
cotton, and he was happy to say that to a certain extent the 
experiments which had been made had proved successful. 

He would read to the Committee a note with which he had 
been furnished on the results of the cotton experimental 
cultivation in the Bombay Presidency with the New Orleans 
seed:— 

“ With the exception of the Dharwar Collectorate the endeavours 
of the Government to induce the ryots to cultivate the New Orleans 
seed has not been successful; indeed, in Ahmedabad, Surat, Broach, 
and other cotton districts, the American plant is reported to have been 
entirely neglected, or the quantity grown quite insignificant. However, 
the area cultivated with the indigenous plant was, in 1854-5, in excess 
of that of 1853-4 in most of the cotton districts. In Dharwar, in 
1854-5, the acres cultivated with the New Orleans seed were 63,298, 
against 41,403 acres in 1853-4, showing an increased cultivation in the 
former year of 21,895 acres; and apparently the ryots are now so 
convinced of the advantages of engaging in this cultivation that the 
American plant may he fairly said to have taken permanent root in this 
district, and that the indigenous cotton will have to give place to it, 

Therefore, under these circumstances, interference or aid from the 
Government to induce ryots to undertake the American cotton culture 
was no longer required in Dharwar, while in the other cotton districts 
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encouragement ou the part of the Government had not led to results of 
any consequence, or was likely to produce any permanent effect. 
Moreover, there are now scattered over the country Europeans prepared 
to purchase cotton, either of the American or native variety, of a quality 
suited to the English market, at remunerating prices. And further, it 
would appear that the prejudice of the ryots to the cotton saw-gin for 
cleaning the cotton was giving way, and that the use of it was becoming 
popular, as the ryots found that saw-ginned cotton obtained from the 
merchants a higher price than the cotton cleaned and prepared by the 
churka or native foot-roller; and that, the work was done more speedily 
with the saw-gin than the churka, and full as cheap.” 

He also asked the attention of the House to the following 
very curious experiment:— 

“Mr. Landon, a merehaut, who has settled in Broach for cotton 
purposes, has established in that district a factory for making and 
preparing the saw-gin machinery. He has also erected a cotton factory— 
an experiment which appears to have been attended with signal success. 
For, it is stated, the yarns made at Mr. Landon’s factory, ‘ exclusively 
of short staple Broach cotton,’ fetched in the market ‘ nearly 10 per 
cent, more than Manchester yarn of the same designationand that 
orders had in consequence been received sufficiently to keep the factory 
in constant work for some months.” 

Again, he was sorry that the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Bright) was not in his place, as he had ever taken a 
deep interest in this question, and would, no doubt, have 
been gratified to learn that something was doing towards 
increasing the cultivation of an article the production of 
which he had been most anxious to promote. He was not 
aware that there was anything further in the statement of 
the revenues of India which he need comment upon. He 
would only say that he saw nothing to lead them to despair 
of an increase in the revenue ; but, at the same time, it w r as 
their duty also to look to other means of producing a 
surplus— viz., to a reduction in the amount of expenditure. 
It had been said that it was impossible to lay on fresh taxes 
in India. He was not so very certain of that, for on looking 
round he thought there might be found other things than now 
existed on which taxes might be raised. But, in the 
meantime, they had to look to the expenditure. The first 
great head of expenditure was the Indian army, and he 
would at once say on this point that it was next to impossi¬ 
ble to suppose that they could effect any material reduction 
in that army. It had been said that a reduction might be 
made in the way of employing the native army more and 
the Queen’s troops less. Now, he maintained it was neces¬ 
sary that a large proportion of Queen’s troops should be 
kept up in India, and particularly that to substitute Indian 
cavalry for the Queen’s cavalry was a proposal totally 
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inadmissible. He believed that tlie presence of British 
cavalry in India was attended with a very wholesome effect; 
that they were exceedingly useful in promoting the rivalry, 
in teaching the Indian cavalry lessons of discipline, and 
exciting them to those habits of order and obedience which 
were of so much consequence to an army. He was happy 
to find that the first representation which he had the honour 
to make to Her Majesty on the subject of the Indian army 
had been received with great approbation. The Governor 
General said:— 

“ The Indian army, however, lias still higher cause for congratula¬ 
ting itself on the gracious favour which the Sovereign has lately shown 
towards it, in raising its officers from the derogatory position in which 
they have hitherto stood, and in granting to them the recognition which 
until now has been denied to them, of their military rank in every part 
of the British dominions, and throughout the world.” 

Having received that compliment, it would be ungracious in 
the Indian army to wish to have withdrawn from them the 
presence of the Queen’s troops. There were other questions 
relating to the Indian army, such as the substitution in 
greater numbers than at present of irregular for regular 
cavalry, which were still under the consideration of the 
Indian Government. He hoped that no hurried decision 
would be come to upon them. Reductions might be made 
in the Commissariat, the stud, and other departments; hut 
to reduce in times of tranquillity to too low a scale was a 
mistake which he trusted would be avoided in dealing with 
the expenditure of the Indian army. He now came to the 
civil service. At a former period of the Session he was 
reported to have said, in reply to the Member for Devonport, 
that he thought the civil service in India ought to be reduced 
to the footing of the different colonial services. He never 
made any such statement. All he said was, that the civil 
salaries of India had remained almost stationary, while those 
of the Colonies had been very much diminished. He thought 
that the Indian civil servants ought to be highly paid, and 
that the best men ought to he enticed thereby °to go out, but 
he did not admit that the Indian civil service was the only 
service which required a man to go to a distant and unhealthy 
country, and which sent him home jaded and worn out. 
The climate of the W est Indies and many other places was, 
in some respects, as bad as that of India. On the other 
hand, the salaiies of the Indian civil service were upon a 
scale far beyond that which existed in any other profession. 
He knew of no other service in which a youim man of 
twenty could enter at £350, or in which a personcould rise 
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from £350 to £4,000 per annum; but let it not be supposed 
that he desired anything to be done immediately in the way 
of reducing the civil salaries of India. To touch existing 
interests would be the worst possible economy, oven if it 
were not unjust; but it would be the duty of the Indian 
Government to keep the advantages of reduction always in 
view, and to reap them whenever practicable. Reduction, 
it was said, would be followed by peculation. He did not 
believe it. Lord William Bentinck made great reductions 
in his time, and no ill ensued. In the worst times of Indian 
peculation and corruption salaries or allowances from trade 
were high enough. Economy was a most offensive virtue 
everywhere, hut especially in India. Einancial reformers 
had in England the support of the House of Commons and 
tbe public press; whereas in India the only public opinion 
was that of the civil service itself, which was naturally 
averse from a reduction of its own salaries. It might be 
said, indeed, that the only person whose duty it was to 
preach economy was the unfortunate officer who bore the 
title of President of the Board of Control, lie was glad to 
state, however, that in June a despatch was sent out recom¬ 
mending very considerable reductions, and which at the 
same time touched another subject of great importance, 
allowing public loans to be contracted for public works to 
the extent of £1,000,000 for the next two years. It was to 
be hoped that the contents of that despatch would obviate 
the necessity of sending out an Accountant to India. A 
system of audit already existed there, and the proposal to 
establish a separate audit here would require the most 
attentive consideration, because it in fact took the power 
from the Indian Government and placed it in other hands. 
Having thus gone through the revenue and expenditure of 
India he should now proceed to describe the political position 
of that country at the present moment. Since his state¬ 
ment last year some disturbances had occurred in India. At 
that time, speaking upon the authority of the Governor 
General, he declared that the whole of India was tranquil. 
He believed ho might repeat the same statement now, 
because in India temporary effervescences could not fairly 
be said to disturb the general tranquillity of the empire. 
But it so happened, curiously enough, that at the moment 
he was speaking last year an extraordinary species of insur¬ 
rection—known as the Santal rebellion—was in the act of 
breaking out. To some extent that insurrection showed 
negligence on the part of the authorities of India. If there 
had. been a proper police, or if the authorities had been 
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warned by certain circumstances which must have attracted 
the attention of sagacious men, the Santal insurrection 
might have been anticipated and instantly quelled. An 
ample report upon the cause of the insurrection had been 
received from India, and the Court of Directors had written 
a despatch, stating their views upon it. Mr. Bidwell, the 
late Commissioner in the Santal districts, who took great 
pains to ascertain the cause of the Santal outbreak, was of 
opinion that the primary cause was the great dissatisfaction 
of the tribe on account of the oppressive exactions of the 
maliajans, or money-lenders, and the corruption of the naib- 
sezawals (police officers and collectors of the land tax), and 
in some places oppression on the part of the railway employes, 
and the little check they received from the Government 
authorities. The Government of India considered that the 
outbreak was caused by the want of early attention to the 
complaints of the Santals, of the oppressions they suffered 
from the maliajans (native revenue and police officers) and 
zemindars; and in one instance the Lieutenant Governor 
considered that they had been ill-used by a railway official. 
The local officers were greatly blamed. The above appeared 
to have been the exciting causes of the rebellion, fanned by 
religious fanaticism—the leaders making their followers 
believe that they were accompanied by an incarnate deity, 
under whose orders they acted. Although some few ins¬ 
tances of that insurrection had been more recently reported, 
it was believed that the great body of the Santals were 
settling down peaceably and quietly. The country had been 
declared a non-regulation province, and had been placed 
under the control of a Commissioner, with a deputy Com¬ 
missioner and four assistants. These officers were vested 
with judicial powers, and would administer speedy justice to 
the Santals, who would thus be relieved from the oppressive 
exactions of the maliajans, police and revenue officers, and 
zemindars. A new police force was under organisation, and 
until that was efficient, two regiments of infantry and one 
of irregular cavalry would remain in the Santal territory. 
The Santals were not to possess warlike weapons without 
authority, but were to be employed upon the public works, 
and paid for their labour. Stores of grain and salt were to 
lie prepared for the destitute Santals, and the payment of 
the rent was to be thrown over three years. These were 
supposed to be the causes and remedies of the Santal insur¬ 
rection, which was an outbreak the more extraordinary, 
seeing that the Santals had been always regarded as a most 
quiet and inoffensive race. The next point to which he 
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must advert was the mission to Ava. That mission had not 
been successful to the extent of obtaining a treaty with Ava, 
which Lord Dalliousie did not greatly regret; but the 
reception which we had met with there was everything that 
could be desired; great honour had been shown us, and the 
mission had resulted in bringing about that description of 
friendship which was much wanted between the States. 
Another point of very considerable importance, to which he 
had alluded last year, had reference to our relations with 
Persia. Independently of anything that had occurred in 
the shape of a diplomatic rupture with Persia, the Persians 
had, it appeared, thought themselves justified in marching 
upon Herat. It was not quite clear, from the accounts 
which had been received—such was the confusion of histories 
and relations—whether they had been able to occupy Herat. 
He believed that the Affglians would be so unwilling to 
allow the Persians to enter Herat that they would themselves 
repel them; and as Dost Mahomed had obtained possession 
of Candahar, he would be able, if he liked to attack the 
Persians in Herat, to repulse them. It was quite impossible 
that this country should allow the Persians to obtain pos¬ 
session of Herat. By an engagement which they had entered 
into in 1853 with the English Envoy, they bound themselves 
not to interfere in the affairs of Affghanistan; and, therefore, 
if it were true that they had gone to besiege Herat, they 
had distinctly violated their engagement with this country, 
and it was clear that we could not allow our treaties to be 
trampled upon and our honour to be insulted with impunity. 
If the Persians, therefore, did not retire from Herat some 
means must be taken to vindicate British honour and to 
expel them from that place. In making his present state¬ 
ment he must not omit reference to one of the most 
important events which had taken place in regard to our 
Indian Empire—he meant the acquisition of the kingdom of 
Oude. He had presented, nearly two months since, the 
whole of the papers upon that subject, and as no member 
of either House had thought proper to notice it, he presumed 
that there was a general consent in the opinion that the 
acquisition of Oude was a reasonable achievement for Lord 
Dalliousie to accomplish. Should such not be the opinion, 
he should be perfectly prepared at any time to defend that 
step, but at present he should only state the cause of the 
transaction, and the motives of the Government. Lord 
Dalliousie, finding from the statements of repeated Governors 
General, including Lord Wellesley, Lord W. Bentinck, and 
Lord Hardinge, that the position of Oude was derogatory to 
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the dignity and credit of the Indian Government, and that 
the different schemes which they had tried one after the 
other had failed to effect such an improvement as was 
desired, determined, after eight years’ glorious government 
in India, not to leave that country with Oude in the 
condition in which he had found it. In consequence, in 
July last he sent a letter to the Court of Directors, stating 
his views upon the subject; and that letter, which was 
backed by unanimous minutes from all his Council, reached 
this country at the end of September. The persons who 
coincided in Lord Dalhousie’s opinion were the men of 
all others whose principle was opposed to all aggression 
upon native princes, who were commonly known as the 
advocates of government by native rulers rather than of 
the system of annexation, and among them were Gen¬ 
eral Sleeman, General Outram, and General Low. All 
the authorities that could be gathered together agreed that 
Lord Dalhousie was justified in the view which he took of 
that transaction. Lord Dalhousie having sent home those 
reports, the Government did not act upon them immediately, 
although the pressure was great, because Lord Dalhousie 
was then about to retire from India. A month or six weeks 
were spent by the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control in consideration. At length, having regard to the 
prudence and ability which Lord Dalhousie had exhibited 
during his rule in India, Her Majesty’s Government deter¬ 
mined to point out to him to some extent what they con¬ 
sidered would be the best course to pursue, while at the 
same time they left an ample discretion in his hands. Lord 
Dalhousie’s conduct proved that the Government had been 
well justified in placing that confidence in him, because the 
moment that the power was conferred on the noble Lord 
lie took what he (Mr. Vernon Smith) regarded as a most 
manly course. He called it.a manly course, because it would 
really have savoured only of hypocrisy to deal in any other 
way with that unfortunate monarch—unfortunate from his 
own vices and debaucheries. He (Mr. Vernon Smith) was 
very indifferent whether that transaction were designated 
as an annexation, an acquisition, or a cession; but he denied 
that the Government had any general policy of annexation, 
if by that were meant the grasping of everything which came 
within arm’s reach. Such was not the annexation of 
Oude. Men might approve the annexation of Oude and 
condemn that of Pegu and Nagpore, for each case stood 
upon distinctive features of its own. He had heard people 
say that we had no more right to annex Oude than the 
Emperor of Russia had to annex Turkey ; but Russia was 
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21 st .ir it not responsible for what took place in Turkey, while we were 
1856. responsible for what occurred in Oude. For whatever mis¬ 
chief happened within our ken in the East, and which it was 
in our power to suppress, wc were held to be liable; and 
therefore every evil which existed in Oude, under the eyes 
of our President, to which it was thought we could put an 
end, was not unreasonably imputed to our charge. It would 
not do to hold one morality at Calcutta and another at 
Lucknow—to say that what was good in one place was bad 
in another, or vice versa; and he was perfectly prepared on 
these grounds, whenever it should be questioned, to defend 
the acquisition of Oude as a most important step, which was 
rendered necessary by the circumstances of the country. 
As regarded the condition of the people of Oude since the 
annexation of that province, he would read to the House a 
letter upon that subject from the Governor General of India, 
dated May 3, 1856, in which it was stated— 

“ Oude remains perfectly tranquil. Some of the Zemindars holding 
armed forts, and among them the Tlielsepore Rajah, have availed them¬ 
selves of the option given them by General Outram, and have paid part 
of their arrears in guns, which are taken at a valuation, although no¬ 
thing in the shape of coercion or threat has been used to make them 
do so. The ryots continue, as from the beginning, to show the best proof 
of satisfaction and confidence, by flocking back to tracts of country 
which were rapidly becoming desert and jungle, owing to tbe population 
being driven away, either by oppression practised on themselves, or by 
the feuds and ravages of the Zemindars in the neighbourhood. I have 
no doubt this confidence will spread and increase with the progress of 
our three years' 1 temporary settlement, teaching them, as it will, that 
their rent henceforward will he fixed and moderate, and that everything 
they possess beyond that rent will be their own without fear of extor¬ 
tion.” 

Tnnjore. Since he had last addressed tbe House upon the subject 
another lapse bad taken place, as the dynasty of the Rajah 
of Tanjore had become extinct, and there had not appeared 
to be any necessity for founding a new one. He would next 
Internal im- proceed to state to the House wliat bad been tlie progress 
proveincuts. j n domestic affairs in India since last year. One of the 
most important questions connected with domestic progress 
in India, and one which excited tbe greatest attention in this 
country, was that of Railways, and lie would shortly state 
Railways. wliat progress had been made in that respect. The East 
Indian Railway liad at present 121 miles open, and was in 
expectation of opening to Rajmahnl, a distance of 190 miles, 
by tlie end of tlie present year. Tlie Great Indian Penin¬ 
sular Railway was at present open as far as Caurpoolie, a 
distance of ninety miles from Bombay. Tbe Madras line 
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was ready to be opened to Arcot, a distance of seventy 
miles. The Baroda Railway Company had made great pro¬ 
gress in staking out and commencing their line towards 
Alnnedabad. The Scinde Railway Company had been 
equally expeditious in the works on their line towards 
Kurrachee. The surveys for new lines now in progress, or 
about to be ‘commenced, were that of a line to Nagpore, 
from the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company’s line 
on the north-eastern extension ; that of an extension of the 
present Scinde line to Lahore ; and that of a new line from 
Calcutta eastwards to Dacca. The progress of these railways 
was of the very utmost importance, and ought in every way 
to be encouraged. For his own part, he had seen with the 
greatest pleasure a proposal which had been made a short 
time back for establishing a railway in India without a 
guarantee from the Government. The system of always 
requiring a guarantee for works in India was in many 
respects a most unfortunate one for that country, because it 
to a great extent tended to discourage private enterprise, 
besides the heavy charge upon revenue such as he had 
previously shown to the House. He was not prepared to 
sanction any scheme which might be proposed, simply 
because it had been proposed by private enterprise; but every 
scheme which afforded fair prospect of advantage ought to 
be, as far as possible, encouraged. The subject next in point 
of attraction to the railways was the Telegraph, and its 
progress in India had been very curious. The subject of the 
electric telegraph had been reported on by Lord Dalhousie 
in his minute of February, 1856, from which it appeared 
that the electric telegraph had now been in operation in 
India above a year, and the results were most satisfactory. 
The construction of the lines commenced in November, 
1853, and up to February last—4,000 miles—bad been com¬ 
pleted. The total cost of the work had been upwards of 
£200,000 sterling, or at the average rate of about £50 a 
mile. The receipts during the past year have been upwards 
of £20,000, and they had gone on increasing every month. 
The estimated cost of working the line was about £30,000 
a year. The actual cash receipts, therefore, even in the first 
year amounted to more than two-thirds of the working 
expenses, while the charges for messages were lower than on 
any other line in the world. Dr. O’Sliaughnessey, through 
whose exertions and superintendence this great work has 
been carried out, stated that he had been perfectly successful 
in establishing the direct transmission of signals and 
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messages between Agra and Bombay, and between Agra 
and Peshawur— 

“ So that an answer is obtainable within two minutes from one end of 
this line to the other, through 1,600 miles of line, in which eight rivers 
are crossed by submerged cables of upwards of 40,000 feet in length.” 

The Government of Oucle was transferred to the East India 
Company on the 7th of February last. On the same day 
operations were commenced for putting down the telegraph 
wire, and within eighteen days a telegraph of fifty-two miles 
in length, including a cable of 6,000 feet across the Ganges, 
had been substantially constructed and successfully worked. 
Dr. O’Shauglmessey liad been one of those who had taken 
a most active part in the establishment of the telegraph in 
India, and several schemes proposed by that gentleman had 
not yet been carried into effect. One of those proposals was 
to connect India with England, and that scheme, if carried 
out, would enable him to obtain an answer from Calcutta in 
six minutes and a half; so that, hereafter, if an hon. 
Member asked him a question when the House met, he 
might hope to afford him an answer before it rose. The 
condition of the postal service in India had been much 
improved since last year, and he had every reason to believe 
that eventually communication with India would be more 
rapid and would he cheaper than with many of the other 
colonics of this country. There -was one other point to 
which he wished to refer—he alluded to the report of the 
Law Commissioners. The Law Commissioners had, in the 
third and last year of their existence, furnished the House and 
the country with a very able and valuable lleport. He had 
been informed that he had given great, but he must say 
unintentional, offence to some members of the Commission 
b y sending that lleport to India. Now, the House would 
hear in mind that a great deal must he clone by the Legis¬ 
lative Council, and the jealousy of that body was well 
known. If, therefore, lie lead acted without their assistance, 
they would not have been favourably disposed towards his 
plan ; hut his object had been as much as possible to work 
through that body, as being the only way fully to carry out 
the views of the Commissioners. Some of the proposals of 
the Commissioners were, from their very nature, incapable 
of any other hut an Indian consummation. In the adoption 
of this course, he had been justified by the opinion of the 
Governor General, who said, that to have acted upon the 
Beport of this Commission without transmitting it to India, 
would have given the greatest offence in that country. The 
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Indian Government and the Legislative Council would have 21 st July 
thought themselves most contumeliously treated. One prin- 1856. 
eipal point was, the amalgamation of the Sudder and Supreme 
Courts. This amalgamation, if compulsory, might have 
given great offence, because, while the Supreme Courts were 
accustomed to accuse the Sudder Courts of a want of law, 
the latter retorted by accusing the Supreme Courts of 
knowing nothing of India; and it was most desirable that, 
if possible, this measure should be carried out with the 
assent of both classes of courts. While speaking on the 
subject of amendment of the law, he might mention what Patent law, 
had been frequently inquired in this House, that a patent 
law had been adopted in India, and was waiting for the con¬ 
sideration and sanction of the Court of Directors and of Reform of 
himself (Mr. Vernon Smith). One of the matters on which Pohce - 
the Government of India most required amendment was the 
police, which was, in his opinion, by no means in a satis¬ 
factory state. He had already, in speaking of the Santal 
insurrection, referred to the defects of the police, and he 
believed that its faults were common to the whole of India. 

In Bombay there had been established a new system, by 
which the police would be placed under the immediate 
dire non of the Government; and it was desirable that some 
expedience should be obtained of the working of this system 
before any alteration was made in the police systems of the 
other presidencies. The whole subject was, however, under 
consideration of the noble Lord who had recently gone out Measures 
to India as Governor General. Another question incident (“ r ™ 1 i : press 
to this one of police was that of the torture, the exis¬ 
tence of which had been brought to light by the meritori¬ 
ous exertions of his hon. Friend and colleague the 
Secretary of the Board of Control (Mr. Danby Seymour). 

He could assure the House that everything which was 
possible was being done for the eradication of this horrible 
system. It was unworthy of any one connected with the 
Indian Government to extenuate it, or to say that it was not 
torture, hut only hodily pain. All these excuses were utterly 
puerile and contemptible. Neither would he consent to the 
fabrication that we had derived it from the native princes. 

Our business was to improve and to teach the natives how 
to live. For him, it was quite enough that revenue had 
been extorted by the infliction of bodily pain. Lord Harris, 
the eminent Governor of Madras, was perfectly sensible of 
the horrors of this system, and had taken the greatest pains 
to suppress it. His (Lord Harris’s) opinion was, that it to a 
great extent resulted from the high rate of assessments; and 
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21 st July tliat a re-adjustment of assessments would get rid of it. 

1856. That, however, must be a slow operation, but in the mean¬ 

time Lord Harris had set a careful watch upon this system, 
and was prepared to punish with the severest penalties—for 
there had undoubtedly been a want of severity in the pen¬ 
alties hitherto inflicted—and with dismissal from the service 
of any person who was convicted of the infliction of torture. 
The Indian Government, among other instructions, sent out 
an order that an Act should be passed for the enforcement 
of severe penalties for this offence. The law advisers 
Need of a thought that such an Act would be useless, and that the 

special Act only way to suppress this evil was to separate the revenue 

from the police system. He (Mr. Vernon Smith) thought 
that this would be an excellent measure to adopt; but it 
was one which would involve considerable expense and 
would require much consideration, because we should have 
to decide whether we would establish an European police 
or would trust wholly or in part to native officers. He, 
therefore, could not help thinking that Lord Harris had not 
decided rightly in omitting to pass the Act to which he had 
referred. It was true that by regulations, adopted so late 
as the years 1816 and 1819, very heavy penalties were im¬ 
posed for acts of torture, but it was clear that these rej la- 
tions had never been enforced; and he thought tha\ lie 
passing of a new Act would have more effect than the 
renewal of old ones. He could not help thinking that 
when Lord Harris himself considered the matter, he would 
see that if no new Act were passed the opinion would- pre¬ 
vail that, as hitherto no notice had been taken of this 
system, so no attention was intended to be paid to it in 
future. It was to him (Mr. Vernon Smith) most marvell¬ 
ous that successive Governor Generals, including among 
them a man of the greatest vigour and assiduity, .Lord 
Ellenborough, should have gone out to India, and returned 
without the slightest knowledge of the existence of this 
system of torture. He could not attribute it to any defect 
on their part, but must suppose that it arose from some 
fault of the system that such a thing should pass without 
being observed by them. He had been blamed for the 
strength of the observations vrhich he made upon this sub¬ 
ject last year; but he must say that he considered Govern¬ 
ment responsible for what had occurred under their rule. 
If they said they knew nothing about it, that was as good as 
saying that they did not perform the functions of Governors. 
The next question to which he should call the attention of 
the House was, that of the introduction of an improved 
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system of Education. A new system had been recommended 2 )bt jui* 
by his right hon. Eriend the late President of the Board i860, 
of Control (Sir C. Wood) in a despatch dated the 19th of improved 
Jnly, 1854; and measures had been taken to carry those 
recommendations into effect by the appointment of directors, 
inspectors, and visitors of schools, the passing of rules for 
universities, the distribution of grants, and by other means. 

In the North-Western Provinces a new class of schools 
termed lialkabunda (or circuit) had lately been established Haikaimnda 
under the auspices of Mr. Reid, the Director of Public 
Instruction in those provinces; these schools were spreading 
rapidly over the country. The main cost of them was 
defrayed by the landed proprietors and cultivators by an 
assessment, voluntarily contributed by themselves, of 1 per 
cent, on the Government revenue. Mr. Reid believed that, 
if this subscription could be generally obtained, a school 
might be established in every fifty and a half square miles 
of the country with no expense to Government but that of 
supervision. In the Bombay Presidency Public Libraries for Public 
the use of the natives have now been established in.eight 
different districts, besides eight native libraries in the town 
of Bombay, which contained English as well as vernacular 
works, and were supported chiefly by local subscriptions. 

At Sholapore the subscriptions for a library and an English 
and Mahratta school amounted to 2,700 rupees, besides 
books. At Sattara they were 1,200 rupees. Among the 
Government grants was one of 4,000 rupees, given to the 
Native Students’ “ Literary and Scientific Society” towards a 
building for a lecture-room, laboratory, museum, and library 
for which private subscriptions had been raised amounting 
to 10,000 rupees. The members of the institution hold a 
meeting once a month for the transaction of business, and 
reading essays in English; once a fortnight two meetings 
were held for a similar purpose in the vernacular. At these 
vernacular meetings large and interested audiences assem¬ 
bled, to Avitness experiments and illustrations of natural 
science, and to discuss questions bearing on the moral and 
social improvement of the people. Seven girls’ schools, at 
present containing 450 children, are supported by the 
society, and two infant schools were under their superinten¬ 
dence. They had already issued two monthly vernacular pub¬ 
lications, and had undertaken to publish a series of papers 
in Mahrattee and Guzerattee, similar to Chambers’ Inform¬ 
ation for the People. All this is the more remarkable as 
coming from a native society, themselves having experienced 
the benefits of education, and desirous of diffusing its advan- 
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2 ist jinx tages among their countrymen. This was the progress 
1856. which had been made by education in India. It had not 
been so rapid as he could have wished, but attention had 
been called to this by the Home Government, and he hoped 
that the defect would soon be remedied by the more active 
Examma tio n exertions of the local authorities. In referring to this 
Service subject, he must not omit to notice the consequences which 
aad its results, pad resulted from Examinations for the Civil Service in this 
country. He last year stated the result of the first competition 
for employment in that service. It was, no doubt, a matter 
of some regret that the number of candidates who had 
presented themselves for examination this year was not so 
large as it had been the year before, but it was not to be 
apprehended that this cause of complaint would continue. 
In looking back to the examinations of last year he rather 
lamented the extreme severity of the tests applied. He was 
bound in sincerity to admit that the questions put to the 
candidates alarmed him, not only for his own ignorance, but 
he had been assured that many Cambridge wranglers had 
been . very much surprised by them. Except in the case of 
the professor of Italian, whom lie reappointed, he had thought 
it advisable to select new examiners, and he had been so 
fortunate as in this year to obtain the services of one very 
competent gentleman from Trinity College, Dublin. -The 
result of the examinations might be thus stated :—The total 
number of candidates examined is 56, whereas last year it 
was 112 (just double the number). The relative numbers of 
the candidates from the principal Universities in 1856 and 
in 1855 are as follow :—Erom Oxford, in 1856, 10; in 1855, 
19; from Cambridge, in 1856, 14; in 1855, 32; from 
London, in 1856, 3; in 1855, 4; from King’s College, 
London, in 1856, 6; in 1855, 3 ; from other English schools, 
&c., in 1856, 4 ; in 1855, 12 ; total, English, in 1856, 37 ; 
in 1855, 70. Erom Edinburgh, in 1856, 1; in 1855, 
3; from Aberdeen, in 1856, 2; in 1855, 5 ; from other 
Scotch colleges and schools, in 1855, 7 ; total, Scotch, in 
1856, 3; in 1855, 15. Erom Dublin, in 1856, 8; in 1855, 
14; from Cork, in 1856, 3; in 1855, 5; from Belfast, in 
1856, 2; from Carlow, in 1856, 1; from other Irish colleges, 
in 1855, 2; total, Irish, in 1856, 14; in 1855, 21. Erom 
abroad, in 1855, 3; from at home (private tuition), in 1856, 
2; in 1855, 3— i. e., English colleges, &c., in 1856, 37 ; in 
1855, 70; Scotch, in 1856, 3; in 1855, 15; Irish, in 1856, 
14; in 1855, 2.1 ; abroad, in 1855, 3; private tuition, in 1856, 
2 ; in 1855, 3; total, in 1856, 56; in 1855, 112. One or two par¬ 
ticulars with respect to the examinations might not be uninter- 
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esting. The plan heretofore pursued contemplated two ex¬ 
aminations—the first, a general one ; the second to take place 
after the lapse of one or two years, an examination in law and 
the Oriental languages. That system was established under 
the sanction of Lord Ashburton, Mr. Macaulay, and Mr. Le- 
fevre. It was excellent in theory, hut when it was brought to 
the test of practical experience, the second examination was 
seen to he surrounded with such difficulties that Mr. 
Macaulay had himself recommended that it should be re¬ 
linquished. Strange as it might appear, it was not less true 
that it was found almost impossible to procure the means 
for a sound legal education in this country. The only sub¬ 
stitute was a certificate attesting that the candidate had 
attended a certain number of lectures; but this was a very 
unsatisfactory expedient, for such certificates did not vouch 
for the candidate’s proficiency, and were regarded merely as 
matters of routine. The difficulty as regarded the Oriental 
languages was almost as great; and another obstacle arose 
on the question of certificates of moral conduct, it being 
impossible to ascertain what became of the candidates during 
the interval between the first and the second examination. 
Taking into consideration all the circumstances of the case, 
he determined that the better course would be to give up 
the second examination altogether, and to send them out 
after they had undergone one examination only. He had 
provided a professor of Arabic and Sanscrit, but it was a 
little discouraging to find that not more than one candidate 
presented himself for examination in these studies. It was 
one of the principles on which Mr. Macaulay’s minute was 
founded that in conducting these examinations, care should 
be taken not to examine a candidate in anything which, in 
the event of his being rejected, might be considered as lost 
time; and very possibly it was the knowledge of that fact 
which induced candidates to believe that it would not be 
necessary for them to “ get themselves up” in Arabic and 
Sanscrit. With regard to the mode of examining, he had 
himself introduced what he deemed to be a very important 
alteration, a viva voce examination. The reason why he had 
done so was that he had always been of opinion that such 
a method of examination afforded a better test than any 
other of a man’s moral qualities—his courage, his readiness, 
his aptitute, his self-possession. He confessed that he was 
not without his doubts as to whether the plan of competition 
would furnish any better guarantee for such qualities than 
the old system afforded; but, at all events, there was some 
approach to a test in a vied voce examination, and therefore 
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lie liad adopted it. He had attended one of those examina¬ 
tions, and was struck with the readiness and proficiency 
exhibited by the candidates. Nor was his experience singu¬ 
lar. He was happy to say that it was corroborated by the 
testimony of Mr. Dasent, a gentleman of great abilities and 
attainments, whose services he had been so fortunate as to 
secure for the examination of candidates. Mr. Dasent had 
had at first a strong prejudice against the practice of vivd 
voce examination, but he now admitted that it had worked 
well, and that its result was most satisfactory. In justifica¬ 
tion of this statement, he would read the following extract 
from a letter he had received from Mr. Dasent:—- 

“ I beg leave to inform you that, in my opinion, the result of the 
vivd voce examination in English History has been highly satisfactory. 
It gives me the greater pleasure to be able to make this statement, 
because I was one of those who at first thought the amount of vivd voce 
examination for the Indian Civil Service disproportionate to the paper¬ 
work. Outs of fifty-four candidates who answered to their numbers 
at the vivd voce examination, I find that seven are classified in my 
notes as ‘very good/ and have obtained fifty marks—the greatest 
amount which I am enabled to give. Of the rest the great majority 
are classified ‘ good’ and ‘ fair/ averaging about thirty marks. Ten or 
twelve are ‘ indifferent/ with about fifteen marks each, and only three 
are marked ‘ bad/ and may be considered to have failed. I think this 
result is worthy of mention, especially as the examination often led the 
candidates into minute historical details in which no mere memoriu 
technica, or cramming, could have given them any assistance.” 

And the best, by the way, was an Irishman. He confessed 
that he was much gratified by the perusal of Mr. Dasent’s 
letter, for he regarded it as a most satisfactory statement, 
coming from one who was well qualified to pronounce 
an opinion on the subject. With respect to the general 
merits of the competitive system it must he admitted 
that the question assumed a different aspect iu India 
and in England. Eor his own part, he thought that it 
was a mistake to suppose that, as a general rule, the 
civil service in this country opened a suitable field of 
exertion to men of high ambition add proportionate abi¬ 
lity. In India, on the contrary, it did open such a field. 
There able and ambitious men were needed. The civil 
service was a fitting sphere for them, and in it they were 
sure to rise to eminence. He would not he understood, 
however, as concurring in the opinion which a distinguished 
Member of that House had not hesitated to express—that 
patronage was “ an odious and a hurtful thing.” He re¬ 
pudiated that sentiment altogether, and rather favoured the 
doctrine of the right lion. Member for Buckinghamshire— 
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that patronage, well exercised, was one of the noblest 2 Ut July 
attributes of power. What more delightful task could there 1656. 
be than to befriend merit, and to prevent talent from 
pining in obscurity ? It so happened that during the period 
lie had held his present office not a little patronage had 
passed through his hands. lie mentioned the fact for the 
sake of alluding to a subject brought under his notice last 
year by the lion, and learned Member for Enniskillen 
(Mr. Whiteside), who, upon a similar discussion to this, had 
called attention to the circumstance that Irishmen were 
totally excluded from the Indian Bench. Binding this 
statement to be to a certain extent correct, he deemed it his 
duty to rectify so anomalous a state of things, and of three 
judgeships in his gift he had presented two to as many 
members of the Irish Bar, and one to an Irish Gentleman. 

He had appointed two gentlemen to the Court of Directors Appointments 
as nominees for the Crown; and, though sensible of the comTof 
distinguished merits and services of Sir G. Pollock, he had Directors, 
not reappointed him, simply because it was, he believed, the 
intention of the Legislature that the office should be held 
only for a stated period, and that it should not be perpe¬ 
tuated in the same hands. He had nominated General 
Vivian for one of the vacancies in the direction, and Sir 
Henry Bawlinson to another. He could not quit this part 
of the subject without expressing the great satisfaction it 
had afforded him to engage for his own department the 
services of so distinguished an Indian administrator as Sir 
George Clerk. He mentioned these facts to show that the 
distribution of patronage, which had given rise to so much 
reviling of late, need not deserve all the reproaches cast 
upon it. Nothing had been more gratifying to him in all 
his public life than to be able to select for important public 
situations men with scarcely one of whom he had been 
personally acquainted, but whose high qualifications pro¬ 
mised to be of the greatest service to India. He felt that 
he had already trespassed too long on the attention of the 
House, upon subjects for which, however, his remarks had 
been far too short to do justice to their unquestionable mag- Concluding 
nitude. He had passed hurriedly over topics which, if they rem ‘ u s ' 
had related to matters nearer home, might well have 
occupied weeks in their discussion. As it was, however, he 
had only to thank the House for the indulgence extended to 
him. The question of the right government of India was, 
perhaps, one of the most difficult problems that asked the 
solution of statesmen. The time had been when the rulers 
of that vast empire looked to nothing but the amount of 
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2 ist July revenue which they could extract from its people. Since 
1850. then, however, thank God, a better day had dawned upon 
its many races and creeds, whose governors were now 
endeavouring to accomplish something for their social im¬ 
provement. To interfere with their religion was to tread 
upon delicate ground—indeed, too tender to he touched by 
any man of moderate caution, not to say of even ordinary 
wisdom. The proper mode of improving their religion was 
by improving their morality; and this could be achieved 
only by setting them an example of inflexible honesty and 
good faith. This was the true policy which the Indian 
Government had to pursue; and in that policy he trusted 
they would be successful. He was too well aware that the 
wheel of political fortune might waft to the heights of 
Indian authority a man of no more than ordinary under¬ 
standing and a resolute sincerity of purpose; but he would 
yield to none in earnest interest for the happiness of the 
inhabitants of India, early imbibed from those whose talents 
he could not hope to imitate, but whose zeal he aspired to 
equal, and now enhanced by the awful responsibility of the 
trust in his hands. It had been observed even by 
practical philosophers that it would be a proud day for 
England when she resigned to the inhabitants of India, 
well-educated, civilised, and regenerated, the sway which 
she now held over them. Such a result he could not 
anticipate that he should ever live to see. If, however, 
it occurred in his time, he for one, should tremble 
for the consequences. What, then, was his own belief ? 
Why, that it would indeed be a proud day for England when, 
maintaining her rule over this distant and populous empire, 
she could yet say that to the utmost of her power she had 
advanced the physical prosperity of, a people which the 
ancient dynasties of their despots never cared for, and had 
given them intellectual gratifications which their native 
rulers never knew. The right hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving a formal Ensolution, embodying the result of the 
accounts given in his speech. 

sir Ersidne Sib Ekskine Pebry said, that the closing remarks of 

Perry. tlie right hon. Gentleman must have gone home to the 
hearts of all who took an interest in the welfare and pro¬ 
gress of India. It was deeply to be regretted that so few 
persons belonging to that category were present in that 
Plouse. Questions relating to India were, unfortunately, 
not very popular; and independent members who broached 
them in that House were almost invariably greeted with a 
growl from the representatives of the Indian Government. 
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He was glad, however, to see that during the last year that 
apathy had somewhat given way, in consequence of discus¬ 
sions in both Houses of Parliament, and some valuable steps 
had been gained. The public mind had at length become 
impressed with the conviction that the East India Company 
was no more than any other body of stock-holders, having 
no connection, moral or physical, with India. It was also 
seen that the Court of Directors was a paid department cf 
the State—a body of trustees for the Crown for the time 
being, their remuneration consisting partly of salary and 
partly of patronage. It had likewise been made clear that 
the finances of England were responsible for any deficiency 
in the revenues of India; and the Torture Report had shown 
that the people of that country were very poor, and unable 
to bear the burdens imposed upon them. It followed from 
these facts that the Indian Government ought to be as scru¬ 
pulously economical in its expenditure as those who admi¬ 
nistered the funds raised from the English public. The 
East India Company, however, appeared to be blind to those 
principles, and were in the habit of treating the revenues of 
India as if they were still their own corporate funds. Nay 
more, they claimed to do this without the sanction of the 
Board of Control. The litigation in which they occasionally 
took part did them but little credit. In the Dyce Sombre 
case they recklessly spent enormous sums of money. When 
the Rajah of Coorg, after his deposition, sued them for his 
share in one of the public funds of the country, the Com¬ 
pany urged a plea which, if put forward by any responsible 
department in this country, would have aroused general in¬ 
dignation and risked the safety of any Ministry. They 
asserted a right to appropriate this property of the Rajah as 
booty of war. That litigation was also commenced by them 
without the sanction of the Board of Control. Again, when 
hey engaged counsel to resist the claim of the Nawab of 
Surat before a Parliamentary Committee, instead of giving 
the ordinary fee of £50 or £100, they gave a retainer of no 
less than 1,000 or 1,200 guineas. Such a wasteful expen¬ 
diture of public money would not be allowed in the affairs 
of England. He likewise very much doubted whether the 
East India Company were legally entitled to expend the 
revenues of India either for such purposes as he had just 
mentioned, or in the payment of pensions to ex-Governors 
General. By an old statute, which limited the power of the 
East India Company while they remained a corporate body, 
with regard to the expenditure of their funds, it was pro¬ 
vided that they should not bestow pensions exceeding £600 
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21 st .it Li- a year upon any of their servants without the sanction of the 
1856 . President of the Board of Control. A subsequent statute of 
1813 enabled them to grant gratuities; but it appeared to 
him that iu 1833, when all the corporate funds of the Com¬ 
pany were taken from them, their power to expend money 
for those purposes totally ceased. He would like to hear 
the opinion of the lion, and learned Gentleman the Attor¬ 
ney General and the Solicitor General upon this point, and 
he thought it was the duty of the President of the Board of 
Control to examine carefully the Act of 1833, with a view 
of ascertaining what were the actual powers of the Board of 
Directors with regard to the expenditure of the revenues of 
India. In his opinion, the power exercised by the Company 
in making those grants was unconstitutional, and the pen¬ 
sions which they conferred, chargeable upon the revenues of 
India, far exceeded in amount those which were bestowed 
upon servants of the Crown in this country under the autho¬ 
rity of an Act of Parliament. It might be said that a pen¬ 
sion granted to a deserving Governor General was within the 
scope of the powers of Government, hut in that case the 
House of Commons ought to be consulted, and if the Court 
of Directors acted without its sanction, they assumed powers 
which they did not possess. The Governor General was en¬ 
titled to 240,000 rupees, or about, with the exchange, 
£27,000 a year; but if he were in the receipt of any other 
pension, annuity, or salary, Parliament had directed that that 
should be deducted from the amount of rupees, so that the 
salary of the office should be the sole recompense. Now, if 
Parliament had declared that amount to be the salary of the 
Governor General, how could a power be permitted to a 
branch of the Government and the Court of Directors to 
grant a pension of £5,000 without first consulting Parlia¬ 
ment ? It was said the President of the Board of Control 
had power to revise the acts of the Court of Directors; but 
it was almost impossible for one man to resist the grant of 
a pension to one who in a few days might become his col¬ 
league. Up to the time of Lord Hardinge the power of 
granting pensions had fallen into desuetude, though he was 
prepared to admit that £1,500 a year was granted to Sir 
George Barlow out of the corporate funds. In 1846 a pen¬ 
sion of £5,000 a year was granted to Lord Hardinge, under 
the authority of Act 33 Qeo. III. ; but though it came 
within the words of the Act, in his belief it did not come 
within the spirit. The recent grant of £5,000 a year to 
Lord Dalhousie did not even come within the words of the 
Act, as he was not at the time in the service of the Company. 
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He, tlierefore, complained that the President of the Board 
of Control did not exercise sufficient supervision over 
the Court of Directors in spending their revenues. With 
respect to the financial statement of the President of the 
Board of Control it was not calculated to allay those fears as 
to the condition of the Indian finances which had been 
excited by the accounts formerly laid before the House. 
Lord Dalliousie had issued a Minute, comprising 180 para¬ 
graphs, which described the condition of India as most 
flourishing, and, if implicit credit was to be given to the 
statements contained in that document, no doubt could be 
entertained of the prosperity of our Indian Empire. They 
had, however, heard a very different statement that night 
from the President of the Board of Control, having been told 
that there would still be a very large deficiency in the reve¬ 
nue for the year. Lord Dalhousie, referring to the defici¬ 
ency of the last three years, attributed it to the enormous 
expenditure which he said the Government were now making 
on account of public works, and he stated that in 1853-51 
a sum of not less than £2,325,000 had been expended on 
those public works. There was a marked discrepancy, how¬ 
ever, between that statement and the one published in the 
accounts laid before Parliament under the sanction of the 
President of the Board of Control; for the expense of public 
works, exclusive of repairs and military buildings, was put 
down at £1,659,771, and military buildings at £293,000, 
making a total of £1,952,771, while the account presented 
by the Court of Directors showed for public works a sum of 
£618,703, and for military buildings £282,376—in all 
901,079. Now, he wished to ascertain the cause of that 
great discrepancy. When he, some time ago, referred to the 
deficiency in the Indian revenue, he had considerably under¬ 
rated the amount, for he did not then take into account the 
deficiency in cash balances which amounted to £5,592,000. 
In point of fact, the deficiency in the last years for which 
accounts had been furnished—namely, 1853-54, amounted 
to the large sum of £8,136,040. Lord Dalhousie, in his 
Minute, gave the public to understand, that by the terri¬ 
torial acquisitions secured during his tenure of office, 
£4,000,000 had been added to the revenue of India; but 
the noble Lord only made out that amount of revenue by 
not giving one item of charge against it. He did not charge 
against the revenue one farthing for the expenses of the 
civil and military government of those territories. He cre¬ 
dited the Punjab with £1,500,000 of revenue, whereas it had 
been shown that there was an annual deficiency of £59,000. 
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For Sattara, lie put down a revenue of £150,000, while there 
was an actual deficiency of £22,000. Nagpore he stated at 
£410,000, whereas it had been proved that no larger a revenue 
had been derived than £100,895. On the subject of opium, 
Lord Dalhousie said, the revenue derived from tliat article 
had increased from £2,730,000 in 1847-8, to £4,700,000, in 
1854-5, whereas the real facts were, that the gross receipts 
from opium were £4,609,740, and the charges to be deducted 
amounted to £1,017,280, leaving as revenue only £3,592,460. 
If the civil servants of India did not keep the accounts 
better, they could not wonder that such men as Lord 
Ellenborough and others should ask for the accounts being 
properly audited. The President of the Hoard of Control 
had told the Committee, that he did not despair of an 
increase of revenue in India, and indicated his belief that 
fresh sources of taxation might be opened up in that 
country, and also that something might lie done in the way 
of cutting down charges. He (Sir E. Perry) did not know 
where those fresh sources of taxation were to be found, and 
he did not think the civil service would gain much by the 
curtailment of emoluments. The true source of economy, 
he apprehended, was not in cutting down salaries, but in 
calling into the service the natives of India in much larger 
proportion than now, and giving to them the principal offices 
under English superintendence. The President of the Board 
of Control had alluded to his (Sir E. Perry’s) views with 
respect to the Law Commission appointed by his predecessor, 
but he must say, notwithstanding what had fallen from the 
right lion. Gentleman on this subject, that in the course 
he had taken he had not shown himself alive to the urgency 
of the occasion or to the circumstances that demanded his 
interposition. All the witnesses who were examined in 
Parliament concurred in recommending first, that the law 
Courts in India should be amalgamated; and, secondly, that a 
Commission should be appointed here to frame a code of 
procedure. The Commissioners, whose services the President 
of the Board of Control obtained, were—the Master of the 
Bolls, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Sir Edward 
Byan, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. M’Leod, and his 
right hon. Eriend below him (Mr. Lowe). Those gentle¬ 
men devoted their unremitting attention to the subject for 
two years; they did so without remuneration ; and after the 
conclusion of their labours they found that, instead of 
making any use of them, their Beports were to be sent to 
India, to be disposed of in the same way as Mr. Macaulay’s 
“ Criminal Code,” But its members, of course, soon became 
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tired of suggesting reforms which were not carried into 
effect; and the Commission was brought to an end. To 
show the feeling which existed among the Members of the 
Commission, he might read the letter which one of them— 
Chief Justice Jervis—wrote to the Secretary :— 

“ May 22, 1856. 

“ My dear Sir—I decline to sign the third and fourth Reports of 
the Indian Law Commissioners. I consented to act as a Commissioner 
upon the express understanding that we were to endeavourto frame a 
code of piocedure for all India, and with this understanding applied 
myself diligently to the subject, and, with the aid of the other members 
of the Commission, succeeded in framing a code which, I believe, is 
well calculated to meet the exigencies of the ease, and which is certainly 
infinitely better than any that has been proposed by the authorities of 
India. If I had supposed that the Commission would be used to 
postpone legislation, and that the subject would ultimately be shelved 
by a reference to the Indian Government, I should not have consented 
to act; and, considering that a slight has been cast upon the Commis¬ 
sioners by the course which has been taken, I decline to take any 
further part in the proceedings of the Commission. 

“ I am, yours faithfully, 

“John Jervis. 

“ N. B. Baillie, Esq., Secretary, &c.” 

One of its recommendations was, that the Supreme Court 
should he abolished, and another formed in its stead. The 
Legislative Council in India, however, was not compe¬ 
tent to carry out such an organic reform. His right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of Control had stated, 
that no one who had sincerely at heart the progress of India 
w r ould desire a slight to be passed upon Indian legislation; 
hut he (Sir E. Perry) could unhesitatingly affirm that, 
however efficiently certain details might be carried out by 
the Indian Legislature, all organic legislation must proceed 
from this country. The right hon. Gentleman had 
playfully, but somewhat pointedly, alluded to hot-headed 
Indian reformers who were constantly pressing him on. 
He hardly thought that he (Sir E. Perry) could come under 
that category, for he had at no period proposed reforms 
which had not obtained the full concurrence of Government. 
The reform which was most urgently called for in British 
India was a reform in the administration of justice, and he 
deeply regretted that the Report to which he had just 
alluded had, to use the words of Chief Justice Jervis, “been 
shelved.” He wished now to say a few words upon the 
annexation of Oude—a transaction in which solemn treaties 
had been put aside, and the honour of England, to a certain 
extent, tarnished. On a former occasion he charged the 
Marquess of Dalhousie with being the author of that an- 
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nexation; but he now found that the late Governor General 
pointed out the impolicy and injustice of annexing Oude 
and dethroning the King. The noble Marquess said, in one 
of his documents :— 

“The reform of the administration of the province may be wrought, 
and the prosperity of the people may be secured, without resorting to 
so extreme a measure as the annexation of the territory and the abolition 
of the throne. 

“ The King’s consent is indispensable to the transfer of the whole 
or any part of his Sovereign authority to the Government of the East 
India Company. It would not he expedient or right to endeavour to 
extract his consent by means of menace or compulsion.” 

How was it that, holding such doctrines, the Marquess of 
Dalliousie became the instrument of carrying out the system 
of coercion against Oude ? Simply, because the Govern¬ 
ment at home ordered him to dethrone the King and take 
possession of his dominions. In a despatch, dated 21st of 
November, 1855, the Court of Directors said :— 

“ Your Government, in communication with the Officiating Resident 
Major General Outram, is in a condition to judge, and, perhaps, to 
ascertain whether the prospect of your declaring the treaties cancelled, 
and our connection with the Oude Government at an end, would be so 
alarming to the King as to render his acceptance of the treaty proposed 
to be tendered to him a matter of virtual certainty. Unless such be the 
conviction of the Governor General, the alternative should not be offered 
to the King ; and in that event, without expressing any opinion on the 
principles laid down by the several Members of Council (principles, be 
it observed, discussing the right of the Company to annex Oude), we are 
fully prepared to take the responsibility of authorising and enjoining 
the only other course by which our duties to the people of Oude can 
be fulfilled.” 

In conclusion, he trusted that in future, his right lion. (Friend 
would bring on the Indian debate at an earlier period of the 
Session. A lengthened discussion would then ensue, which 
would tend greatly to the benefit of India; for he ventured 
to say, that no debate upon the subject had ever taken place 
in that House without great good resulting to India; and 
he was satisfied that the more public opinion was called to 
the Government of that country, the more would that 
Government he brought into consonance with the principles 
which ought to distinguish our rule of that great empire. 

Slit James Hogg said, that his hon. and learned 
Friend who had just sat down had attacked the Court of 
Directors; hut he did not know that he ought to be surprised 
at that, seeing that his hon. and learned Friend could 
not talk about India without attacking the Court of Directors, 
and that he seemed to consider that a violent attack upon 
the Court was synonymous with promoting the interests of 
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India. His lion, and learned Friend had partially called 21ST JulY 
attention to the subject of Oude, and he (Sir J. Hogg) 1856. 
should, therefore, partially reply to him. lie quite concur- Annexation 
red with his right lion. Friend the President of the Foard 01 0ude ' 
of Control in the anxious wish that that subject might he 
fully discussed in Parliament, because he believed that the 
almost unanimous opinion would he that the Government of 
India had acted wisely and justly in the measures which 
they had adopted towards Oude; and, perhaps, the only 
difficulty which they would have would he in accounting for 
the length of time to which they had deferred the carrying 
out of those measures. Notwithstanding what his lion, 
and learned Friend had said, he maintained that the annex¬ 
ation of Oude was the act of the Marquess of Halhousie. 

If his Lordship had thought tit to avoid the responsibility, 
after running a glorious career in India of eight years, he 
might have returned home laden with honours; and he 
might have escaped the toil, the trouble, the anxiety and the 
comments of his lion, and learned Friend the Member 
for Devonport, if he had avoided the responsibility of settling 
the affairs of Oude. Lord Dalliousie was within a few weeks 
of leaving India, hut he knew the importance of the subject, 
and he knew also that, whatever the talent, or however 
high the character of his successor might be, it required the 
weight and authority of his name to carry that measure into 
successful operation. lie did carry that measure out; the 
success had been complete; and the state of the prosperity 
of Oude, and the happiness and contentment of the people 
resulting from the change of rule, were such as no hon. 

Member would, he apprehended, attempt to deny. His 
hon. and learned Friend said,—•“ Although you have the 
aid of £1,000,000 of revenue from Oude, mark what is 
your public deficiencyand his hon. and learned Friend 
made that remark when he had an account in his hand 
showing that the revenue of Oude for the year had only 
amounted to £280,000, the reason being that there had 
been all the extraordinary and unavoidable expenses of 
the annexation with no corresponding increase in the 
revenue. He had no doubt, however, that in future years 
there would be an income from that source of quite 
£1,000,000. A discussion had taken place in the Council 
relative to the annexation of Oude. In that discussion it 
was said by some members of the Council, “ Let us enter 
into a treaty with the King of Oude, and tell him that if he 
will not sign the treaty, the European troops will be with¬ 
drawn ; and he knows full well that if they arc withdrawn 
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his dynasty cannot last an hour longer, and, perhaps, even 
his life will be in danger.” On the other hand, it was said 
that such a course was pregnant with danger and with diffi¬ 
culty to the people of Oude, and that it would he better to 
say at once that England was responsible for the good gov¬ 
ernment of Oude, and that, in order to secure good govern¬ 
ment, it was necessary to annex that kingdom. He himself 
did not wish to contend that one country had a right, under 
general circumstances, to annex the territory of a neighbour¬ 
ing State on account of misgovernment; but in the present 
case, by the treaty of 1801, England was responsible for the 
good government of India, and under that responsibility the 
Government of the King of Oude had been maintained by 
British bayonets, until at length the experience of fifty years 
had demonstrated that to continue such a support would he 
not only to sanction, but virtually to participate in the enor¬ 
mities which were committed in that kingdom, and the 
result of the annexation of Oude had been, that the people 
of that country were most thankful at being relieved from 
the tyranny under which they had for so long a period lived. 
With reference 1 to the observations of his hon. and learned 
Friend respecting the law Commissioners, he would only say 
that the labours of those distinguished men would be best 
turned to a satisfactory result by referring their Report to 
the Legislative Council in India, in order that local experi¬ 
ence might he brought to bear upon the subject. That 
course had been judiciously adopted by his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of Control, and he regret¬ 
ted that any one should have taken umbrage at it. When 
the Commission was first appointed, the words of the Act 
appointing it implied that the result of it should be carried 
into execution by the Legislature at home ; and he had then 
pointed out the inexpediency of having Imperial legislation 
upon a local subject, and those words had, consequently, 
been altered. What required alteration more than anything 
else was the course of procedure in India, and his right 
hon. Friend, in his (Sir J. Hogg’s) belief, had acted very 
wisely in referring the matter to the Legislative Council in 
India instead of rashly introducing a Bill into Parliament; 
for, in fact, the only point which ought to be dealt with by 
the Imperial Legislature was the jurisdiction of the Admir¬ 
alty and Vice Admiralty Courts. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had also referred to the cash balance in a parti¬ 
cular year, and had pointed out the deficiency which had 
taken place; but he (Sir J. Hogg) thought it might have 
occurred to him that the balance to which he had referred. 
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and the subsequent deficiency, were the natural consequence 
of Lord Dalhousie’s great financial operation. The cash 
balance had been allowed to get large, in order to pay off the 
holders of 5 per cent, paper who did not wish to convert it 
into 4 per cent, paper, and the subsequent deficiency had 
been caused by the payment of old debts. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had likewise commented on the different 
statements in the several accounts with regard to the expen¬ 
ses of public works; and that no doubt might have been a 
fair subject of complaint had it not been fully explained by 
his right hon. Friend the President of the Board of Con¬ 
trol. In the Minutes of last year, in the expenditure for 
public works, was included the expense of repairs of roads 
and of military barracks, and any one reading the account 
would perceive the enormous expenditure which had been 
most properly incurred for new barracks. In the present 
account the amount under the head of public works did not 
include repairs and military buildings. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman denied, also, the right of the Court of 
Directors to make a grant of a pension to a Governor Gen¬ 
eral, and said there was no Act of Parliament to justify 
such a transaction. He (Sir 3. Hogg) would admit that 
there was no Act of Parliament to that effect, but he contended 
it was a power inherent in the governing body. The parti¬ 
cular Acts of Parliament which had been referred to were 
all restrictive of that power which they, by implication, 
admitted to exist. The 53 Geo. III. c. 155, was passed 
to prevent the Court of Directors from granting large pen¬ 
sions, but did not include the Court of Proprietors, and to 
remedy that omission the 55 Geo. III. was passed. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman allowed that the law officers 
of the Crown differ in opinion from him, but still maintained 
that the Court of Directors had no such power. His hon. 
and learned Friend should, however, have referred to an 
Act of Parliament, passed a few years since, in which 
there was an express opinion upon that point. When 
a pension was granted to LordHardingehe could not receive 
both pension and salary as Governor General, because of the 
restriction that a Governor General should receive no pay¬ 
ment but his salary. The Act of Parliament which was 
passed in consequence declared that, “ when the Court of 
Directors shall have passed such a Resolution, which lie- 
solution has been sanctioned by a general Court of Proprie¬ 
tors of the said Company, and confirmed by the Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, in the manner 
required by law to give a full effect to such Resolution, &c.,” 
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that was a declaration of Parliament that the Court of 
Directors, with the approbation of the proprietors and with 
the sanction of the Board of Control, had all the authority 
necessary to give effect to any Resolution. He would only 
say a few words upon the introductory remarks of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. Those remarks were strongly 
condemnatory of the Indian Government, which a few years 
since had been spoken of by colonial reformers in that 
House as a model system. The hon. and learned Gentle¬ 
man had accused the Court of Directors of squandering the 
public money, and referred to a particular case. The facts 
of that case were simple. A gentleman left a large sum of 
money (£200,000) for a great public institution in India, 
and appointed the Court of Directors trustees for that pur¬ 
pose. The will was disputed on the ground of insanity on 
the part of the testator. That allegation might or might 
not have been true, and all the Directors could do was to 
take the opinion of a court of law upon the subject. It 
was true that a court of law had mulcted the East India Com¬ 
pany in costs, and that on the judgment upon that occasion 
there was rather an imputation upon the Court of Directors, 
but it was equally true that that imputation had been re¬ 
moved by the Court above, which in its judgment expressly 
stated that the Court of Directors would have abandoned 
their duty had they not taken the matter before a competent 
tribunal. Then the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
referred to the case of the ex-Itajah of Coorg, and said that 
the East India Company had plunged into litigation; but 
the fact was, the ex-Rajah instituted a suit against the 
Company, and all that the Directors had to do was, as in 
any other case, to take the opinion of a court of law upon 
the question in dispute. That surely was not “ plunging 
into litigation.” Then the case of the Nawab of Surat had 
been referred to. He thought the House had had enough of 
Surat lately, and would not dwell much upon that subject. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, however, had spoken of 
the enormous fee—as much as £1,000 or 1,200—paid to a 
counsel in that case. Until he heard that statement, he was 
totally ignorant of the fee which was paid, that being a 
matter always left to the discretion of the Company’s Solicit¬ 
or. He, however, found that the fee paid for reading 
through a mass of papers extending over fifty years, and for 
attending the Privy Council, where large fees were paid, was 
in reality only 500 guineas. He was glad to find that those were 
all the charges which could be brought against the Company 
by the lion, and learned Gentleman, who had even allowed 
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them a qualified degree of praise. His (Sir J. Hogg’s) right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board of Control and 
the Board of Directors were zealously, and he hoped not 
unsuccessfully, endeavouring to promote the welfare of 
India, and he trusted that a persistence in the good cause 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman admitted they 
were now pursuing would meet with his (Sir E. Perry’s) 
approbation, as well as that of the country at large. 

Mr. Headlam said, he had listened with pleasure to the 
able statement of the right hon. Gentleman the President 
ef the Board of Control, but there was one subject which, 
in his opinion, deserved some further consideration—he 
meant the manner in which the proceedings of the Indian 
Law Commissioners had been for all practical purposes set 
aside. It would be remembered that an Indian Law Com¬ 
mission had been in existence since 1837, and had made an 
immense number of valuable Reports, which, in conse¬ 
quence of the delays in communicating with India, and the 
uncertainty of relations between the home authorities and 
the Indian authorities, had come to nothing. A second 
Commission was appointed, not to go again into the 
whole subject of Indian law and procedure, but to refer 
to the Reports made by the previous Commission, and 
to select those recommendations which could be best 
carried into effect. It was clearly the understanding of 
those Commissioners that they w r ere to investigate the 
Reports of the first Commission, and, that being done, 
they believed that legislation would thereupon take place. 
The second Commission was to report, not to the East 
India Company, but to Her Majesty. That Commission 
produced three valuable Reports; but not only had those 
Reports not been made use of, but the Commission itself 
had been brought to an end. The Commissioners reported 
on three specific subjects—first, as to the practicability of 
establishing a simple and uniform system of procedure; 
next, as to the amalgamation of the two primary Courts; 
and, thirdly, as to the amalgamation of certain of the Sudder 
Courts. Those were the subjects as stated in the letter of 
instructions addressed to the Commissioners by the right 
hon. Baronet then at the head of the India Board (Sir 
C. Wood), who added that, when the Commissioners should 
have completed their Report on these subjects, he would 
address them again as to the further inquiries they w T ere to 
institute. The Commissioners accordingly made their Report 
when, instead of receiving further instructions, they received 
a letter from the Secretary of the Board of Control, inform- 
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ing them that it was not the intention of the Government 
to apply to Parliament for an Act to continue the Commis¬ 
sion, and that the Board of Control thought it desirable at 
once to bring the Commission to a close. Under those 
circumstances, it could not be wondered at that the Gentle¬ 
men appointed to that Commission, as well as others who 
were interested in the improvement of the law of India, 
should require more clear and explicit information from the 
Government than had as yet been given as to the course 
they proposed to take with respect to the other matters 
which, in the first instance, were delegated to those Commis'- 
sioners to investigate. 

Mu. Lowe said, that, as one of the persons constituting 
the second Commission, he thought it right to say two or 
three words on behalf of his colleagues and himself. Cer¬ 
tainly great labour had been bestowed by the Commissioners 
in their inquiries into the subjects submitted to them. He 
could confidently say that their object in devoting themselves 
to that labour was, not that they might derive any particular 
or individual credit from it, but a desire to benefit India, and 
to supply those objects which that country needed, and 
which were not to be supplied elsewhere. He could say, 
both as a Commissioner and as (Secretary of the Board of 
Control, that both he and his colleagues undertook the 
duties of the Commission with the notion and understanding 
(as he believed it was also that of the President of the 
Board of Control himself) that the result of their labours 
was not to be sent out and reported upon in India. Whether 
their recommendations were to be carried into effect or not, 
still they never understood that what they did recommend 
was to be sent to India for revision. Had they known or 
believed that such a course was to be pursued, he very much 
doubted whether they would have undertaken the labour 
imposed upon them. He differed from the hon. Member 
for Honiton (Sir J. Hogg), when he said that the Legislative 
Council of India could accomplish all that was wanted, 
except as regarded the Admiralty and Vice-Admiralty Courts. 
The Commission examined into that subject, and they came 
to a contrary conclusion. They believed that the Members 
of the Supreme Council of India could not accomplish what 
was required without an Act of the Imperial Legislature. 
With regard to the course which had been taken towards 
the Commissioners in the matter, he could only express it as 
their sentiment that they felt it somewhat hard, after the 
labour they had bestowed on the matters submitted to them, 
that the result of those labours should be sent back to India 
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to be reported upon by persons whom some of tbem had a 
right to consider inferior to themselves. The House would 
think it not unreasonable that the Master of the Rolls and 
the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas should feel it 
rather a reflection upon their judgment that their labours 
should be subjected to such a revision on the part of Indian 
officials. With regard to what had fallen from the lion. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Headlam), he did not think the 
Commissioners made any complaint at the Commission being 
put an end to. That was quite a matter for the Board of 
Control and the Government to consider. But what they 
did complain of was, that their labours should be submitted, 
not to a Council for the purposes of legislation, but to other 
persons, that they might give their opinion upon subjects 
with Avhi cli it was generally believed they were not compe¬ 
tent to deal. 

Mr. Otway said, he wished to correct an erroneous 
impression which the hon. Baronet (Sir J. Hogg) had 
certainly conveyed to the Committee with regard to a lawsuit 
in which the East India Company had not figured very 
much to their advantage. The hon. Baronet had asked 
whether a large sum of money having been left for public 
purposes in India, it was not the duty of the Court of 
Directors to endeavour to obtain that money, and to establish 
the sanity of the testator. The hon. Baronet had declared 
that the Board were actuated by public spirit in what they 
had done, but he entirely omitted that the Directors had 
a very large pecuniary interest in the success of that lawsuit. 
There was no doubt that those gentlemen were in a great 
measure induced to persevere in the course they pursued by 
the private advantage which they and their friends would 
have derived from the bequests left by Mr. Dyce Sombre. 
The statement of the hon. Baronet that the Court above 
had acquitted the Board of Directors, and had absolved 
them from the payment of the costs in which they were cast 
by the Court below, was by no means accurate. Dr. Lush- 
ington, who delivered judgment in the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, had only allowed them one set of costs, 
and the Directors would actually have to pay between 
£12,000 and £11,000 out of the revenues of India on 
account of that lawsuit. Of that sum he (Mr. Otway) 
should require a very strict account from his right hon. 
Eriend the President of the Board of Control, who had made 
a statement in that House which had given great satisfaction 
to many gentlemen—namely, that he had not at all decided 
as to whether he should allow those costs to come out of the 
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revenues of India. Witli respect to the expenses in tli 
case of the Nawab of Surat, he had heard that those also 
were enormous. But, look at the whole amount spent by 
the Directors in law expenses. In 1854 that item figured 
for £10,500, in 1855 for £13,000, and in 1856 for £16,500, 
and in the next account the Committee might depend upon 
it that, reckoning the cost of proceeding in the two cases he 
had mentioned, and in the just claims which the Company 
were engaged in disputing, £16,000 would go a very little 
way towards defraying the law expenses for 1857, which he 
suspected would be enormous. Had there been time, he 
should have taken exception to many things in the Minute 
of Lord Dalhousie. No doubt that nobleman was entitled 
to great credit for much of what he had done in India, and 
for the public works he had carried out there; among which 
might be mentioned improved means of communication, and 
the introduction of the electric telegraph. But, on the 
other hand, there had been occurrences during his adminis¬ 
tration which it was impossible to approve. The annexation 
of Oude had been mentioned, and some stress had been laid 
upon the treaty of 1S01, but no mention was made of the 
treaty of 1837, by which the Indian Government bound 
themselves, in the case of any misgovernment on the part of 
the King of Oude, to take possession of the country and 
govern it in the King’s name, and at a certain time to restore 
it. [Sir J. W. Ilogg: There is no such treaty]. He was 
quite aware that the lion. Baronet would say the treaty 
had not been ratified, but that was not the opinion of Lord 
Brougham, and of others. The non-ratification only applied 
to one article—the seventh—in that treaty. Now, he could 
imagine a case in which you might take possession of a 
neighbouring State, but, when, as in this case, a solemn 
treaty forbade such a course, ho maintained that it was most 
unwarrantable to ask the King to abdicate, and when he 
failed to comply to eject him from his throne. With respect 
to the question of public works, there certainly was a re¬ 
markable discrepancy in the three accounts which had been 
given, but, even making allowance for the facts explained by 
the lion. Baronet (Sir J. W. Hogg) it was impossible that 
the deficit could have been caused by the expenditure under 
that head. He would suggest that on a future occasion a 
separate statement should be furnished of the public works, 
and that the Committee should have detailed to them every 
year an account of the sums expended on public works of a 
remunerative and the expenditure on those of an unremuner- 
ative character. That so many princes and gentlemen of 
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India should come here to procure restitution of sums 
wrested from them by the Indian Government, he considered, 
brought disgrace and discredit upon the country. If the 
right lion. Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Control read the continental papers, he would find that no 
subject was more commented upon by them to our reproach 
than that. The subject of torture could not, he thought, 
stand in a better position than it did at present. No one could 
now deny that it had been systematic and continued—that 
the East India Company were acquainted with the practice 
an*d with the character of the police—that they established 
the system with a clear view of its power and its objects— 
that they knew how to prevent torture, but they never 
attempted to apply the remedy. Erom the most recent 
accounts which he had received from India he learnt that 
torture, although he hoped diminished in amount, still con¬ 
tinued, and in one part of that empire there was danger of 
the officials falling again into their old paths. On the whole, 
he thought that the Report, and more than the Report, the 
evidence, justified his right lion. Friend (Mr. V. Smith) 
in saying that the Court of Directors was pnrticeps criminis. 
The remedy was to be found in the separation of the 
revenue and police functions, lie had heard with dismay 
that we were likely to go to war with Persia, and he trusted 
that the anticipations of his right lion. Friend (Mr. V. 
Smith) would not be realised. He was, on the whole, 
satisfied with the statement which had been made, and 
hoped that next year the right hon. Gentleman would be 
able to announce that the state of India was as flourishing 
as he had that night described it to be. 

Mr. Danby Seymour said, that it was impossible that, 
with such an empire as India, wo should be without princes 
and other claimants such as those to which his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Otway) had referred, at the scat of Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. Almost all existing claims were, however, of loug 
date, and such as the existing administration were not res¬ 
ponsible for. Gliolam Mohammed returned to India, as he 
supposed, quite satisfied. The case of the Ranees of Nag- 
pore involved an intricate question of succession, in which 
neither the Crown nor the Indian Government had the 
slightest interest. In the case of the Carnatic stipendiaries, 
he (Mr. Seymour) was interested before he had the honour to 
hold, his present office. The suggestions which he made as 
a private Member had been, to a great extent, acted upon. 
The commutation of the pensions for grants of land in the 
Presidency of Madras was being carried out, and nearly all 
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the claimants were satisfied. There had been a question as 
to the abolition of a Nawabship of the Carnatic; but it had 
been decided by all the authorities in India, and by the Gov¬ 
ernment at home, that that Nawabship should cease. With 
respect to the observations that had been made relative to 
the expenditure on the public works, he must admit that there 
was a descrepancy between the accounts ; but he would re¬ 
mind his lion. Friend (Mr. Otway) that Mr. Grant’s state¬ 
ment was merely an approximative one, and that that 
gentleman had added items for repairs, barracks, &c., which 
swelled the sum to a greater amount than appeared in the 
lie venue table. Henceforward the accounts would be made 
out on a new and improved system, which would not allow 
of any such discrepancies as had too often occurred under 
the old plan. Orders had been given to make up the bud¬ 
gets of the various public works with the greatest possible 
accuracy, and he hoped to lay them on the table next year. 
Estimates of such works as appeared necessary in all parts 
of the empire had been prepared by the respective engineers, 
and the most pressiug wants of the population, measured 
by a regard to the amount of money that could be spent 
upon the undertaking, would regulate the order in which 
the various projects would be commenced. The great object 
should be to relieve the masses of the people from over tax¬ 
ation ; for when that was done the revenues of India would 
increase with marvellous rapidity, and the country would 
soon yield that golden harvest which in ancient times it used 
to afford. He had lately received communications from 
Madras, which stated that the reduction effected in the land 
tax had been followed by a large investment of capital in 
the cultivation of the soil, an increase of profits, and a con¬ 
siderable augmentation of the revenue of the Presidency. 
The same was the case, he had been informed, with Trichi- 
nopoly. He agreed with those who stated that law reform 
was the great want of India, and that, too, was the opinion 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. V. Smith). Cheap and 
speedy justice was wanted in India, and the want of it 
and of men well trained to fill the bench and the bar was 
felt as a serious evil. Law reform, indeed, would be one 
of the greatest boons that could be conferred on India. 
The question of education was also an inportant one, and 
his right hon. Friend had stated that the excellent Minute 
of the late President of the Board of Control (Sir C. Wood), 
which had hitherto worked so well, should be carried out as 
extensively and effectively as possible. However, with res¬ 
pect to education, he rejoiced to be enabled to state that it 
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was spreading rapidly; and it was admitted on all hands 2]sr Jcjy 
that there was an intense thirst for it throughout the entire i 856 . 
empire. The people were industrious as bees, and the difficulty 
with Hindoo schoolboys was not to get them to work but 
induce them to play. The success of the female schools was 
also most gratifying, and the Parsee schools in Bombay were 
also most successful. The natives had a great desire for an 
education based on the English system, and the books most 
used were those published by the Committee of National 
Education in Ireland. Another interesting feature was the 
tendency of capital to go to India. Allusion had been 
made to a railway which was about to be constructed with¬ 
out a guarantee. He had that morning had an interview 
with the enterprising promoter, Mr. Harrison, who lately 
most successfully established the Bombay Gold Company. 

That railway, which was projected to reach from Calcutta Kai!way to 
to Chittagong, had come out into the market on Friday last, Chittagong, 
and had been favourably received. He did not know if it 
would answer, but he mentioned it as a sign and a symptom 
of the fact that India was an increasing field for enterprise. 

Then with regard to cotton-spinning, the establishments Cotton . 
which had been put into operation at Pondicherry, at Cal¬ 
cutta, and other places, were important—not from their size, 
but from the promise they held out: yarn, which had 
hitherto been exported from England, might be made in 
India, and a trade arise which would lead to a large inter¬ 
change of capital between the two countries, and go some 
way to solve the question whether this country could not be 
rendered independent of America with regard to cotton. 

Then, again, there was the Euphrates Railway scheme, Euphrates 
which was supported by the Turkish Government, and which 
was part of a largely-developing system of communication 
between England and India, which must go to increase their 
mutual wealth. If education was spread, if justice was 
rendered cheap and easy, and mercantile enterprise was spread 
over the country, it was to be hoped that every blot would 
be removed from the administration of the revenue, every 
illegal exaction done away, and every case of torture made 
to cease, and that a new day would dawn on India—a result 
which was to be brought about more by the moral impress 
of the English mind upon that country than by any species 
of enactment. 

Mr. I. Butt said, he thought the debate of that evening Mr. i. Butt, 
had proved beyond all doubt that free discussion in Parlia¬ 
ment should be brought to bear on the minutest details of 
the Government of India. If there had been any listlessness 
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21 st Jray exhibited, it must be ascribed to the lateness of the period 
1S5Q. at which the Indian Budget had been introduced. Earlier 
in the evening he had been anxious to bring under discussion 
Petitions from a grievous wrong inflicted on one of those native Princes 
native Princes w h 0 had petitioned the House of Commons, hut he had 
been stopped on a point of Order. Some short time ago lie 
had presented a petition from one of the remaining Princes 
of Scinde, to whom had been left a shred only of his territory. 
That petition contained very strong charges, and he should 
not have presented it if the allegations had not been borne 
out by the facts. At so late an hour (twelve o’clock) it was, 
of course, impossible for him to bring the subject forward; 
nor did lie think that in a general discussion this particular 
grievance could he considered with advantage. He thought 
it due, however, to the character, both of the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment and of the East India Company, that the statements 
in that petition should be answered '(if it were possible to 
answer them) during the present Session. So strong were 
the allegations of the petition that the Printing Committee 
had, as he thought quite unnecessarily, omitted the names 
of the persons implicated. He would now, however, give 
notice that on Thursday evening he would move for papers 
connected with the subject, and if discussion were put off 
on that occasion it would not bo from any fault of his. 

Mr Maimies M R - Mangles said, he could not, injustice to the body 
of which he was a member, allow the statements which had 
been made to their disadvantage to pass unnoticed. The 
lion, and learned Member for Dcvonport (Sir E. Perry), 
and those who agreed with him, in speaking of the Indian 
Government, were in the invariable habit of confining their 
attention exclusively to the failures and shortcomings of 
that body, and entirely overlooking the amount of good 
which it had done. No system of administration on earth 
could endure so unfair and one-sided a test. England itself 
could as little stand it as India. The lion. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Otway) had commented on the treaty of 1837 
Annexation of between the Indian Government and the King of Oude. 
°ude. The result of the alternative suggested by the lion. 

Member would have been that the East India Company 
would have been obliged to take possession of the Govern¬ 
ment of Oude after the streets of Lucknow had flowed with 
blood. It seemed to be supposed that the East India Com¬ 
pany were guilty of hypocrisy in maintaining that they 
were responsible for the good government of Oude; but 
forty years ago Mr. Mill, in his History of British India , 
had laid it down that the East India Company were respon- 
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sible for all tlie miseries inflicted by tlie native Governments 
which they protected and supported. With regard to the 
deficiencies of the police system, the Government had always 
been sensible of them, and measures were now in progress 
to remedy them. He quite agreed in the expediency of 
separating the police from the revenue department, and he 
had himself advocated that separation upwards of twenty- 
five years ago. With regard to the views of the right 
lion. Gentleman the President of the Board of Control 
with respect to the emoluments of the civil servants in India, 
he considered that they were not only unsound but inac¬ 
curate. It was a mistake to say that the civil service was 
most corrupt when best paid. It was no doubt most corrupt 
when its members made most money, as was shown in 
Mr. Macaulay’s Essay on tlie Life of Lord Clive, and he 
should earnestly deprecate any unwise reduction of the 
salaries of the Indian civil servants, which should give them 
a shadow of an excuse —and a miserable excuse it would be 
admitted—for indulging in the dishonest practices there 
described. From a Return which he held in his hand, he 
found that, comparing the year 1827 with 1854, the amount 
paid to the civil service had greatly decreased, notwithstanding 
the large increase in the number of civil servants. Injustice 
had been done, he thought, to the civil servants in the 
matter of torture. When so many eminent Indian officials, 
Governors General and others, had been ignorant of its 
existence, was it not a fair inference to draw that it was not 
so general as commonly supposed ? All the inquiries which 
had been made had been confined to the Madras Presidency 
where the people were exceedingly poor, and where the land 
tax was paid by small cottiers, but in Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces it was extremely unlikely that torture 
could exist. In the Mofussul the revenue was paid by the 
zemindars, and there was not a single Government revenue 
officer in the province by whom torture could be inflicted. 
[ Cries of “ Divide !”J Although lie had intended to reply 
to other statements that had been made in the course of the 
discussion, he would not oppose the wish of the House to 
bring the debate to a conclusion. 

Mn. Vernon Smith said, he must beg to explain, with 
reference to the Report of the Law Commission, that he 
was not aware that any compact had been entered into with 
the Commissioners that their recommendations should at 
once become law. From communications he had had with 
his noble Friend (Lord Canning), he entertained no doubt 
that the recommendations of the Commissioners would be 
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carried into effect as speedily as possible. The Commissioners 
on the Penal Code had also reported, and he hoped the 
Legislative Council would be enabled at an early period to 
give effect to the most important suggestions contained in 
their Report. 

Mr. Otway said, he understood that Mr. Theobald, the 
Professor of Law at the Calcutta Institute, who had first 
brought the subject of torture in India under the notice of 
the lion. Member for Poole (Mr. D. Seymour) had been 
dismissed from his office. He (Mr. Otway) did not mean 
to intimate that that Gentleman had been dismissed in con¬ 
sequence of the part he had taken with reference to the 
question of torture, but there could be no doubt that the 
course he had pursued had not tended to bring him into 
favour with the authorities. He would, however, beg to ask 
whether the right lion. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Control was aware of the cause of Mr. Theobald’s 
dismissal, and whether it was connected with the part that 
gentleman had taken in the denunciation of torture ? 

Mr. Vernon Smith replied that he was not aware of 
the fact of Mr. Theobald’s dismissal, but if it had taken 
place with the sanction of the Governor General of India, 
or of the Council, he thought he could say that it had not 
been the consequence of Mr. Theobald’s denunciation of 
the system of torture. He (Mr. V. Smith) could not 
conceive that the Governor General or the Council would 
act so unjustly. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

1. Resolved, “That the total net Revenues of the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency, for the year ended the 30tli day of April, 1854, amounted to 
£8,096,6S2 sterling; and the Charges thereof for the same period, other 
than Military Charges, amounted to £2,200,944 sterling. 

2. Resolved, “That the total net Revenues of the North-Western 
Provinces, including the newly acquired Territory, for the year ended the 
30th day of April, 1854, amounted to £5,656,674 sterling; and the 
Charges thereof for the same period, other than Military Charges, 
amounted to £1,547,106 sterling. 

3. Resolved, “That the net Revenues of Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces, together, for the year ended the 30th day of April, 
1854, amounted to £13,753,356 sterling; and the Charges thereupon, 
including the Military Charges, amounted to £9,774,486 sterling, 
leaving a surplus available for the General Charges of India of £3,978,870 
sterling. 

4. Resolved, “ That the total net Revenues of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency (Fort St. George), for the year ended the 30th day of April, 1854, 
amounted to £3,315,513 sterling; and the net Charges thereof, for the 
same period, amounted to £3,539,334 sterling, showing an excess of 
Charges over Revenue in the above Presidency of £223,S21 sterling. 
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5. Resolved, “ That the total net Revenues of the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, for the year ended the 30th day of April, 1854, amounted to 
£2,636,211 sterling ; and the net Charges thereof, for the same period, 
amounted to £2,977,113 sterling, showing an excess of Charges over 
Revenue in the above Presidency of £340,902 sterling. 

6. Resolved, “ That the total net Revenues of the several Presiden¬ 
cies, for the year ended the 30th day of April, 1854, amounted to 
£19,705,080 sterling; and the Charges thereof amounted to £16,290,933 
sterling, leaving a surplus Revenue of £3,414,147 sterling. 

7. Resolved, “That the Interest on the Registered Debt of India 
paid in the year ended the 30th day of April, 1854, amounted to 
£2,195,975 sterling, and the Charges defrayed in England on account 
of'the Indian Territory in the same period amounted to £3,262,289 
sterling, leaving a deficiency of Indian Income for the year ended as 
aforesaid, to defray the above interest and charges, of £2,044,117 sterling. 
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MR. VERNON SMITH’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 

1857 - 58 . 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


Mr. Vernon Smith said, that the practice of making 
an annual statement upon Indian Finance had arisen from a 
desire on the part of the House to direct its attention during 
one day in the Session to the state of affairs in India, and 
the wish to hear the President of the Board of Control 
explain the prospective Estimate of Indian Itcvenue and 
Expenditure. During the present Session the unfortunate 
events that had occurred in India had awakened the atten¬ 
tion of Parliament, and upon two or three occasions the 
House had been occupied in discussing the affairs of India. 
Owing also to the confusion that had taken place in the 
North-Western Provinces any estimate of Indian Finance 
prepared before the recent mutiny must of course be per¬ 
fectly fallacious. Under these circumstances, and consider¬ 
ing the lateness of the Session, and the unlikelihood that 
lion. Members would remain in town to hear any state¬ 
ment he could make, the Government had determined not to 
bring forward this year the usual Financial Statement with 
regard to India. 
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LORD STANLEY’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 


1858 - 59 / 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


Lord Stanley :—Sir, I have to entreat tlie patience 
and forbearance of the House while I lay before you a state¬ 
ment which, however important may he the facts to which 
it refers—and I believe hardly any facts can he more im¬ 
portant with reference to the interests both of India and 
of England—and however it may be treated, will, I fear, 
he somewhat long and tedious. Of this, at least, I can 
assure lion. Gentlemen, that I have endeavoured, and shall 
endeavour, to compress what I have to say within as narrow 
a compass as is consistent with the necessities of clear and 
full explanation. 

In tlie first instance, Sir, I propose to place before you 
an outline of the financial state of India during the last 
two years as compared with the years immediately preced¬ 
ing. The insurrection began, as we are all aware, in the 
month of May, 1857. At that time the financial year 
1856-7 had just closed. What, then, was the condition of 
the finances of India at that date ? Taking the exchange at 
2s. to the rupee the revenue of 1856-7 was £33,303,000. 
The expenditure of the same year was £33,482,000; leaving 
a deficit of £179,000. But it must be noticed of this de¬ 
ficit—and the same remark applies with but little modifi¬ 
cation to all the preceding years for some time back—that 
there had been laid out under the general head of “ Public 
Works” a sum of £2,350,000. Now, in India, the term 
“ public works” is comprehensive. It includes public build¬ 
ings ; it includes roads ; it includes a great variety of items 
of expenditure, many of which yield no return in a direct 
form, hut may be compared to that outlay which in 
England a landholder has to make upon his property. It is 
quite impossible to ascertain by any accurate analysis how 
much of the Indian expenditure on public works is an out¬ 
lay in the strict sense of the word, and how much may be rc- 
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garded as an investment. But, assuming on a rougli esti¬ 
mate that credit may be taken for one-half as remunerative 
investments, we shall have for the year 1856-7 an apparent 
deficit of £179,000, but a real surplus—making the deduc¬ 
tion I have stated—of something less than £1,000,000. 
That state of things, compared with the accounts of the 
previous years, sliows,a considerable improvement. Of the 
ten years preceding the year 1856-7, beginning with 1846-7, 
the first three and the last three show a deficit, and only 
the intermediate four a surplus. If I do not make myself 
intelligible, I hope that hon. Gentlemen will ask for any 
explanation which may be needed. The deficit of the year 
1853-4 was £2,100,000; that of 1854-5 was £1,700,000; 
that of 1855-6 was exactly £1,000,000 ; while the deficit of 

1856- 7, as I have just stated, was £179,000. We have, 
therefore, this result—that, at the outbreak of the mutiny, 
the equilibrium between income and expenditure had been 
very nearly restored ; and that, as I must remind the House, 
with an average outlay of £2,000,000 per annum on works 
of improvement. We now come to consider what change' 
lias been produced in the financial state of India by the dis¬ 
turbances of the last two years. The accounts for the years 

1857- 8 have not yet been received. They will shortly ar¬ 
rive, and will he laid before the House, probably in the 
month of May next. I have, however, an estimate for that 
year, 1857-8, which gives the gross revenue at £31,544,000 
and the expenditure in India at £39,120,000, showing an 
estimated deficit in India, which we may reckon with 
sufficient accuracy at £7,600,000. But to that deficiency 
must he added an extra expenditure upon troops and stores 
in England, which nearly reaches £1,500,000. We have, 
therefore, for the year 1857-8 a total estimated deficit amount¬ 
ing in round numbers to, as nearly as possible, £9,000,000. 
This is the estimate for the year 1857-58. I now proceed 
to the estimate for 1858-9, the financial year which will 
close on the 30tli of April next. The revenue, as esti¬ 
mated for that year, is £33,016,000, and the expenditure, 
including home charges of all descriptions, is £45,629,000, 
making a deficit of £12,600,000. Add to that the de¬ 
ficit of the previous year, which was £9,000,000, and we 
have upon the two years since the mutiny began a total de¬ 
ficiency amounting to £21,600,000. That, however, does 
not constitute the entire amount of loss which has been 
sustained by the rebellion; for the outlay upon public 
works during those two years was only £3,000,000 instead 
of £4,000,000, as it should have been according to the 
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average of previous similar periods. "VVe have, therefore, 
£1,000,000 more diverted from an outlay partly remunera¬ 
tive to one wholly unremunerative. The estimate of Indian 
expenditure for the year 1859-60 has not yet been received, 
and we have, therefore, only the comparatively small esti¬ 
mate for home charges, with which I shall deal more con¬ 
veniently in a subsequent part of my*, statement. In the 
calculations which I have submitted to the House no account 
is taken of the compensation to be made for losses and in¬ 
jury of private property in the disturbances. There is, as 
mhny hon. Gentlemen are aware, a commission sitting in 
India to investigate the claims which may be made on 
account of compensation for such losses. I have applied 
officially to know when it is likely to report, and also, if 
possible, to accelerate its proceedings, but I have not as 
yet received any reply. The question is often put to those 
who are concerned in Indian administration in this country, 
“ Upon what principle do you intend to deal with these 
claims for compensation ?” I wish it were in my power to 
give to that question a satisfactory answer. It is, however, 
quite impossible to lay down any general rule for dealing 
with these claims, until their amount and their nature are 
better known than they are at present. The difficulty of the 
case is this, that you cannot, with any regard to justice, ap¬ 
ply one rule to European claims and another to claims pre¬ 
ferred by Natives. There are many Natives who have been 
engaged in the service, or who have taken the part of the 
Government, who have fought with us, and who have suffered 
loss by plunder in the same manner as Europeans have, and 
it is quite obvious that, whatever rule we lay down for dealing 
with these claims, no distinction can be drawn between the 
claims of Native sufferers and those of European residents. 
That is a circumstance, which, of course, increases enor¬ 
mously both the amount of these claims and the difficulty of 
dealing with them. I regret that I can offer no explana¬ 
tion upon this subject except in these general terms. Against 
these claims for compensation there will, however, have to 
be set a considerable amount which will be derived from 
the forfeiture of land and pensions by those who have been 
leaders in the insurrection. I am sure the House will feel 
that it would be most inexpedient and impolitic, even in 
our present financial position, to attempt to press these 
confiscations for the sake of revenue. An amnesty has been 
declared, and we are bound by the spirit as rvell as by the 
letter of that amnesty. All the mercy ought to be shown 
which is consistent with the strict demands of justice; and 
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it must also be borne in mind that, even from the property 
which may be legitimately placed in our hands, a large 
portion will have to be deducted to meet the just claims of 
our Native allies who have stood by us in the late emergency. 
But, after sparing all who can put forward any reasonable 
claim to be spared, and recompensing all who can fairly 
claim recompense, I.anticipate that there will remain in the 
hands of the Indian Government some—perhaps a con¬ 
siderable—balance to meet the claims arising out of losses in 
the course of the mutiny. 

I propose now, Sir, to examine, as briefly as I can, one 
or two of the principal items from which is derived the 
revenue of India. I need not tell the House that the chief 
source of income in India is the Land Revenue. In the 
return from which I have taken the figures that I am about 
to read, the land revenue is coupled with two other small 
taxes—the sayer and the abkarree, or spirit duty—and with 
some small subsidies from native States. I am unable 
to separate these items, but the deduction to be made on 
those accounts will be but small. The figures which I shall 
submit to the House will show that the land revenue, with 
these small items thrown in, constitutes nearly sixty per 
cent., or three-fifths, of the whole of the financial resources 
of India. That land revenue has grown with the growth of 
our territorial possessions. At the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent century it amounted to £7,330,000. In the year 1810 
it rose to £13,000,000. It then appears to have remained 
stationary* until 1840, when it was £13,158,000. In 1850 
it had risen to £17,395,000; and in 1856-7, the first year 
with which I am dealing, and that immediately preceding 
the mutiny, it had reached the amount of £19,080,000, 
being the largest amount which it has at any time realized. 
In 1857-8, the first year of the disturbances, the land 
revenue fell to £16,271,000; in 1858-9 it rose again to 
£18,392,000. Now, Sir, it must be observed of this item of 
revenue, that it is by its very nature susceptible of only a slow 
and gradual rate of increase. In those parts of India, as 
in Bengal, where a perpetual settlement exists, that is to 
say, where the landowner is guaranteed against being at 
any future time called upon to pay more to the State than 
he contributes at present, it is obvious that there can be 
no increase of revenue from this source, except in so far 
as new lands are brought into cultivation. The same state 

* There was, in fact, an increase; but it is not apparent, as, on the introduction of 
the Compands rupee, a lower rate of exchange was adopted in the Parliamentary accounts 
of the latter year. 
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of things exists, tliougli to a lesser degree, where permanent u™ fbb. 
settlements—that is, settlements for long terms of years— 1859 . 

have been introduced. Now, the tendency all over India 
at the present time is to favour long or permanent settle¬ 
ments, as affording a greater amount of security to the 
cultivator; and we must, therefore, consider this branch 
of the revenue as being comparatively inelastic. The in¬ 
crease of which it is capable arises principally from two 
causes. One cause of increase, which has been very active 
in times past, but of which we may hope there will be no 
more just at present, is addition to the British territory, 
and consequent increase of the area over which the tax is 
levied. The other cause is the taking into cultivation of 
lands hitherto waste. That process is likely considerably 
to increase, as railways and other means of communication 
open up the interior of the country; and we have, therefore, 
in its results a probable source of great wealth at some future 
period, but one on which no prudent financier can with any 
approach to certainty calculate as likely to become available 
within a short time. Next in importance to the Land Reve¬ 
nue is that derived from Opium. The increase in the Opium, 
revenue derived from the opium monopoly is very remark¬ 
able. At the beginning of the century the revenue derived 
from opium was £372,502. In the year 1810 it amounted 
to £935,996. In 1820 it was ‘ £1,436,432; in 1830, 
£1,553,895; and in 1840, it was £1,341,093. In 1850 it 
had risen to £3,558,094—an enormous increase, attributable 
to the new trade then opened with China. In 1856-7 the 
opium revenue was £4,696,709. In 1857-8 it had risen 
to £6,443,706, being an increase of £1,800,000 in a year. 

In 1858-9 the revenue derived from this source had fallen 
to £5,195,191. It is obvious that opium is a source of 
revenue which varies with the season, with the demand that 
may happen to exist for the article, and with the abundance 
or scarcity of the crop. The House will see how large a 
revenue is involved in the continuance of that trade, and 
will judge from the statements 1 have made how materially 
the financial resources of India are affected by it. The 
House is aware that the continuance of this opium monopoly 
has been objected to on two separate grounds. One argu¬ 
ment against it, which I confess I have never been able to 
regard as devoid of force, has been removed by the an¬ 
nouncement made this evening, that it is the intention of 
the Chinese Government to legalize the trade in opium. 

N o argument against the culture of opium can therefore in 
future be based upon the contraband system ol importation 
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14th Feb. into China which li3s so Ion" prevailed. The other objection 
i860. comes from those who argue in favour of a total prohibition 
of the cultivation of opium in British India. I only men¬ 
tion this opinion for the purpose of saying that, setting 
aside the fiscal considerations of the present time, I regard 
this argument as unsound, and based on a false theory 
as to what the duty of a Government is. I have never 
heard any plea for the prohibition of opium culture in 
Bengal that might not equally be urged in favour of the 
introduction of the Maine Law in England. Whatever 
may he the abuse of opium in India, or China, it can hardly 
he greater than the abuse of spirits in this country. So 
far from opium being necessarily, and in all cases, a poison 
to those who use it, as has been strongly urged, 1 believe it 
is used habitually but moderately by large classes in India, 
and probably without serious injury to their health. There 
is, however, consequent upon the legalization of the opium 
traffic with China one consideration of which we should not 
lose sight, and that is the possibility that the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment, having now abandoned their objections to the 
introduction of opium into China on the score of morality, 
may also legalize its cultivation in China itself. In that 
case, the demand for Indian opium would probably be 
greatly reduced, and the revenue derived from it cannot fail 
to be affected. I do not participate in the objections, on 
moral grounds, to the culture of opium in India, but I 
think it may he a question, as a matter of fiscal policy, bow 
far its cultivation ought to be kept a monopoly in the hands 
of the Government. It is impossible to deny that, upon 
general considerations, the principle of that monopoly is 
open to grave objections, and many of those avIio have consi¬ 
dered this subject would be glad to see their way to the 
possibility of doing away with the Government monopoly, 
and substituting for it a system of excise. 1 have been in 
communication with the Government of India on this sub¬ 
ject, and I shall be glad to find that the monopoly can he 
done away, and a system of excise substituted; but I am 
bound to add, in frankness, that, although the object. Avould 
justify some temporary sacrifice, I do not think it an object 
of such pressing necessity as to justify a large permanent sa¬ 
crifice of revenue. Taking the land revenue at about (50 per 
cent, of the whole revenue of India, and taking the large 
revenue of 1857-58, from opium, as 20 per cent, of the 
remaining revenue, we may thus, without any material in¬ 
accuracy, consider the land revenue and opium as supplying 
four-fifths of the whole of our Indian finance. The revenue 
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from other sources I will review more briefly. The Salt duty 
and Customs, taken together, yielded in 1800, £1,442,000; 
in 1850, £3,538,000; in 1856-7, £4,443,798; in 1857-8, 
£3,785,782; and in 1858-9, £4,398,960. Miscellaneous 
items, including all not classed above, give:—In 1800, 
£132,000; in 1850, £1,340,000; in 1856-7, £3,000,000; in 
1857-8, £3,071,380; and in 1858-9, £2,966,091. Consi¬ 
dering the great variety of these sources of revenue, the 
House will pardon me if I refer them for a more detailed ex¬ 
planation to the annual accounts, in which they will be found 
at length. Wliat I have said, however, shows in a brief 
summary what is the real and practical difficulty of Indian 
finance. First, you have the land revenue, which, except 
from two sources of increase, an increase of territory and 
an improvement of culture, is comparatively inelastic com¬ 
pared with our taxes at home. Next, you have the opium 
revenue, which, as I have shown, is somewhat fluctuating 
and precarious, since it depends not only on the season and 
state of the market, but also upon circumstances connected 
with the Chinese Government to which I have adverted. 
These two sources of revenue, as I have said, are nearly 
four-fifths of the whole. The general result is, that an 
increase of material prosperity in India does not produce 
upon the revenue the same immediate result as in England, 
where the great bulk of your taxation rests upon the con¬ 
suming power of the people. We all know here that, if a 
tax is taken off, or if a new market is opened, the revenue 
feels the effect in a few months in an increase of the Excise 
and Customs’ returns. In India, although the amount of 
trade has enormously increased within the last twenty years, 
the effect upon the revenue has been relatively, although not 
absolutely, small. Under the Native Governments which 
preceded ours, many taxes existed which by us have been 
abolished. There were taxes on sale and purchase, transit 
duties, poll taxes, and taxes, in some countries of India, 
upon almost every action of a man’s life. In a majority of 
cases these taxes were open to the gravest objection—they 
were clumsy, unequal, vexatious, and arbitrary. But they 
possessed one advantage that is wanting in our system— 
namely, that all classes paid more equally than they do at 
present. Under British administration large classes in 
India have escaped taxation altogether. The opium revenue 
is paid almost entirely by foreigners, the land revenue by 
the cultivators of the soil. But, except the duty on salt, 
which is in effect a poll tax, and a few Customs’ duties, the 
mercantile classes in India pay absolutely nothing to the 
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14 th fjsb. revenue. Various plans liave been laid before the Govern- 

1869. ment for imposing new taxes. I need not tell tbe House 

that it is a very difficult and delicate matter to attempt to 
imposition of impose a new tax in England. But it is far more so in 
new tuxes. India than in England, because in India, all changes, 

whether for better or worse, are regarded with dislike, 

merely as changes, and the acts of Government are viewed, 
as the acts of a foreign Government necessarily must be, 
with jealousy and suspicion. And what is, perhaps, more 
important to consider is, that in India you have not the 
same means of ascertaining what the public feeling really 
is, and consequently, you have not the same facility for 
drawing back from rash and inconsiderate measures. A 
large increase of indirect taxes would check that develop¬ 
ment of trade which is our chief hope and resource : while 
direct taxes, unless imposed with great care and judgment, 
are very costly to collect and liable to abuse in their collec¬ 
tion. Taking these things into consideration, we have not 
ventured to say to the local Government of India in direct 
and positive terms, “ You shall lay on this or that new 
tax.” We have thought it right rather to confer with them, 
and I hope it may be possible, as the result of such delibera¬ 
tions, to add considerably to our present income; but I 
cannot hold out the hope that, even with these additions, 
the amount of Indian revenue will be such as to approach the 
present rate of expenditure. Perhaps the House will allow 
me to read upon this subject an extract from a financial 
despatch addressed to Lord Canning on the 19th of last 
month,— 

“ A graver duty is, however, imposed on your Government by the 
uncertainty which exists as to the period when extraordinary mi'itary 
expenditure caused by the mutiny will cease or he materially diminished ; 
and by the increase, from year to year, of the debt of India, which, if 
allowed to continue unchecked, cannot fail at an early period to prove 
injurious to your credit. I see no reason to doubt that the present, 
revenue of India (of about thirty-three crores) ought, iu ordinary times, 
and by the exercise of a proper and judicious economy in the several 
departments, civil as well as military, to be ample for all purposes of 
the Government, including a liberal outlay on works of improvement. 
But the question of the manner in which to meet the heavy disburse¬ 
ments of an unusual character, which, owing to late events, will have 
to he defrayed in each year for some years to come, both here and in 
India, is of a wholly distinct nature. To that question it is now my 
duty to call your earnest attention. It has often been asserted that the 
imposition of new taxes, a task of difficulty in any country, is imprac¬ 
ticable in India, where the revenue is principally derived from the land. 
Nevertheless, the exigencies of the present time are so emergent that I 
wish the subject to receive your mature consideration. It is manifestly 
ruinous to continue a system of loans to meet the general expenditure 
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of the State. I need hardly say that, in any measure which you may 14th Fi:b- 
eonsider practicable, either for augmenting revenue or reducing charge, 1859 . 
it is my anxious desire that no unnecessary check should be placed 
on the works of public improvement which were in progress previously 
to the late calamitous disturbances, and which, I am gratified to observe, 
the events of the mutiny have only partially suspended. It should 
ever be borue in mind that in India, where the main portion of the 
revenue is raised from the land, railways, canals, works of irrigation, and 
other undertakings which tend to raise the market value of the produce 
of the soil, form the best foundation on which to hope for a permanent 
increase to the income of the State, and that this result can only be 
obtained by a corresponding improvement in the condition of the mass 
of the peopfe/'’ 

As no positive instructions as to the exact mode of taxation 
have yet been sent out, probably the House will not think it 
expedient that I should now discuss the greater or less 
expediency of the various plans which may be, or have been 
proposed. 

But, if the state of India be such that we cannot hope, 
even with the aid of new taxes, to meet the present rate of 
expenditure, there is only one other resource to which we R e( i„ c tion of 
can look, and that is diminished outlay. I think I can show, expenditure, 
by a few figures, that the present deficiency, enormous as it 
is, of £21,600,000, to which I have referred, is wholly due 
to the extraordinary charges caused by the insurrection. 

The military expenses of 1856-7, which I take as an average 
year, as it did not vary very much from the years immedia¬ 
tely preceding, were £11,540,000. The military expenses 
of 1857-8, which was the first year of the mutiny, were 
£18,212,000. The military expenses of 1858-9, which 
was the second year of the mutiny, were estimated at 
£22,598,000; thus showing an increase, in round numbers, 
of nearly £18,000,000 in those two years under the head of 
military expenditure alone. But, in addition to that, there 
are other losses which are distinctly traceable to the insur¬ 
rection. In 1857-8 there was a loss of revenue by non¬ 
collection of £3,600,000: in 1858-9 there was a loss of 
revenue of £775,000, and there was a loss of treasure plun¬ 
dered of £1,275,000 :—making together £5,650,000. I ask 
the House to listen to these figures, because they show Deficit due f0 
that to these two causes—the war expenses, and the losses “l 1 i : : ‘ 0, ; diaai '- v 
consequent upon the war, we may attribute a loss equal to pemiit'uri* 
£23,650,000. The deficit lias only reached £21,600,000, 
and therefore £2,000,000 have been paid out of the ordinary 
revenue of India towards those extraordinary charges. I 
do not propose to ask the House to enter into the details of 
the civil expenditure. I do not believe that the civil 
expenses have varied much of late years. They have not LApu ‘ !turu 
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14 th Fhb. undergone any revision since the change of Government; 
i 860 . and it must be obvious to the House that, whatever may be 
effected in course of time, yet, as the rights of existing 
office-holders must be respected, that change cannot for the 
moment be productive of any considerable saving. I do, 
however, look forward to a considerable future reduction of 
the civil expenditure, and I believe such reduction will be 
brought about by a double process. One process is that 
which for the last twenty years—ever since the establish¬ 
ment of the uucovenanted service—has been going on to a 
certain extent—namely, the substitution of cheap Native 
agency for the comparatively costly agency of Europeans; 
and the other a process which has not been so often adverted 
to, but which, nevertheless, it is worth while to bear in 
mind, namely, that as India is brought every year nearer 
to England, as the inconveniences of distance and exile tend 
every year to diminish—we all know how much less they 
are than they were thirty years ago—probably Europeans 
will be found willing, hereafter, to serve in India, at a 
lower rate of salary than at present. It is often made a 
subject of complaint that the salaries of the covenanted 
service are fixed at a very high rate. I do not think it ne¬ 
cessary or possible to deny the fact. I have no doubt that 
the civil service is one of the best-paid administrative bodies 
in the world. Nor do I care to argue whether the salary 
of this or that particular office may or may not bear revi¬ 
sion ; but this I do say, and I venture to dwell upon the 
fact as of some importance, that no one can have attempted 
to deal with this question without being struck with the 
extreme difficulty of getting men of high attainments and 
good position at home to undertake official duty in India. 
Even with appointments in this well-paid civil service 
thrown open for competition, there certainly has not been 
that eagerness to compete which might have been looked 
for—certainly not the same eagerness which there would 
have been if the prizes had been appointments of infinitely 
smaller value at home. In one branch of the service, the 
medical establishment, which is also open to competition, 
at the last examination the number of candidates was less 
than the number of appointments, there being, I believe, 
51 places and only 42 candidates. I believe all those who 
have had anything to do with India, \\ill confirm that 
which I am prepared to lay down as a general rule—namely, 
that you can hardly get professional men who are doing 
well in this country to go to India, unless they have the 
inducement of a rate of remuneration fully double that 
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which they could obtain at home. If a test were wanted of 14 ™ i-yb. 
the accuracy of that view I should refer to a service entirely 1869 . 
unconnected with the Government—the service of the vari¬ 
ous Railway Companies established in India. Any one who 
regards the high civil salaries of India as intentionally 
extravagant, had better look at the salaries which are paid 
by these railway companies, for the same kind of skilled 
labour and supervision as railway companies require at 
home, and it will be found that the difference between the 
Indian and the English rates of salary is fully as great in 
that as in the Government service in India and in England. 

It follows, then, that, if we can hardly hope for any great 
augmentation of Indian revenue, nor yet for any large 
reduction of civil expenditure, the problem of Indian finance Reduction of 
is reduced to this—how to bring the military expenditure “^fre to 
within its former limits. It is quite idle to enter into former lim its. 
estimates or prospective calculations on that subject. No 
plan can be framed at this moment which events occur¬ 
ring in India may not overthrow. But there are some 
general considerations which encourage in my mind the 
hope that when peace is again thoroughly restored we shall 
be able to do in India with no larger amount of military 
force than was necessary before the outbreak of the muti¬ 
ny. At no former period has the military ascendancy of 
England in Asia been as complete as in the present time. 

Within the limits of India there is no single Native State 
left which has the inclination or the power to provoke a 
war. After the events of the last two years, a fresh out¬ 
break in the British possessions in India is not probable. 

I think also that the Government, whether in India or in 
this country, have profited sufficiently by the recent and 
costly experience, not to feel inclined to pursue that policy 
of annexation, which, whether well or ill founded, has un¬ 
doubtedly, in a great degree, been the cause of the present 
disaster. There is another consideration which may lead 
us to look forward to the prospective reduction of our mili¬ 
tary expenses in India. The British army in India is 
now only one portion of the entire army of the Empire. 

When telegraphic communication is complete, and with the 
increased facilities of communication which steam is giving 
every day, it is obvious that the distance between the two 
countries will be materially diminished, and that the whole 
resources of the British Government can be brought to bear 
in India more easily than they ever could before. So, 
again, in India itself. The great system of railway com¬ 
munication to which I shall hereafter advert, which at 
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14th Feb. present is only commenced, will in a short time bring 
1859. together the entire Peninsula, and the troops there will then 
be efficient in many quarters almost simultaneously. Then, 
again, we have to remember, and it is not always borne 
in mind, how large a part of our dominions in India is com¬ 
posed of provinces, which have been acquired within a com¬ 
paratively recent period, and which therefore have hardly 
had time to become consolidated and incorporated under 
our rule. Within the last twenty years we have added the 
Punjab, Scinde, Pegu, Nagpore, and Oude, and it is obvious 
that a province newly acquired by force requires a much 
larger garrison to defend it than it is likely to require twenty 
or thirty years afterwards. It is on these considerations 
that I rely, when expressing a hope that the present increase 
of military expenditure will not be of a permanent character. 

But the House will naturally wish to know what, accor¬ 
ding to the latest returns, is the present strength of our 
forces in India as compared with recent years. On the 
1st of January 1857, the European troops in India were 
45,522 ; by the last returns they were 91,590. The Native 
troops on the 1st of January, 1857, were 232,224; by the last 
returns they were 243,950. So that the European forces in 
India have been doubled, and the Native troops, notwith¬ 
standing all that has taken place, have been of necessity 
rather augmented than diminished. But it is necessary 
to say that many thousands—I am not prepared to state the 
precise number—who appear as part of the Native army, 
are local levies, raised to meet the emergency of the moment, 
and should not be considered as forming a portion of our 
permanent force. 

Sir, I come now to an important branch of my sub- 
Indian debt. j ec t— the present state of the Indian debt, and the manner 
in which it has been affected by late events. I may men¬ 
tion, for the sake of being intelligible, that when I speak of 
the Indian debt, I include not only the home debt of India, 
but all debts bearing interest for which the revenues of 
India are liable. It is common to hear of the rapid increase 
of the Indian debt, and perhaps the House may not be 
aware that, however great the increase of that debt abso¬ 
lutely considered may be, yet relatively—which is a fairer 
way of testing it—to the amount of the revenue upon 
which it is a charge, there has been, up to the year 1850-7, 
no increase whatever since the beginning of * the century. 
That can be shown by a few plain figures. In 1800 the 
debt was £16,600,000, and the revenue £9,200,000. In 
1810 the debt was £29,200,000, and the revenue £16,600,000. 
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In 1820 the debt was £37,000,000, and the revenue 11thFeb - 

£21,800,000. In 1830 the debt was £45,000,000, and the 1850 . 
revenue £21,900,000. In 1840 the debt was £33,800,000, 
and the revenue £19,500,000.* That reduction of debt was 
due to the application of the commercial assets of the Com¬ 
pany, for the purpose of paying it off. In 1850 the debt 
was £51,900,000, and the revenue £25,800,000; while in 
1856-7 the debt was £55,900,000, and the revenue 

£33,300,000. The House will see that only once in all that 
series of years has the debt exceeded the amount of two years’ 
income. It was below that amount at the beginning of the 
century; it was below it in 1856-7 ; and it is remarkable to 
see, generally speaking, how nearly the proportions of the 
two remain the same. Since the late outbreak the state of 
affairs has become altered. The Indian debt, including 
every liability, bearing interest, of which up to the present 
time we are aware, but not including an item to which I 
shall refer by-and-by, is £74,500,000. Of that amount the 
home debt is £15,000,000, and there has been raised in 
India £59,500,000. The amount so raised in India is held 
by Natives in the proportion of two-fifths to three-fifths 
held by Europeans. Erom the total amount of the debt I 
have omitted the item of deposits, amounting to £7,000,000, 
because these bear no interest, and part of them will never 
be claimed. I may advert here to a measure, sanctioned 
in the course of last year, for allowing the payment in 
England, by bills upon the Government of India, of the biiuoii India, 
interest of the Indian debt. That measure was adopted at 
the instance of the Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, and 
of mercantile bodies here. It was recommended to us in 
strong terms by the Government of India, on the ground 
that it would tend to increase the value of our securities. 

Now, when that measure is criticised, it is common to say 
that it will have the effect of enabling the Natives more 
readily to get rid of their investments in our debt, and in¬ 
ducing Europeans to take their place, and that thus the Go¬ 
vernment of India will loose the hold which it at present 
possesses upon the interests and fidelity of Native capitalists. 

I do not believe that, even as a matter of argument and 
theory, that criticism is well founded. I rest my answer to 
it upon this—that whatever brings the competition of Euro¬ 
peans into the Native market necessarily has the effect of 


* The decrease in the revenue observable between 1830*31 1840-41 is nominal, arising 
from the use of high rates of exchange in calculating the Indian currency at the former 
period, and the adoption in the Parliamentary accounts of a lower rate, equal to Is. 10 \d., 
on the introduction of the Company’s rupee. 
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raising the general credit of the Government, and therefore 
of increasing the value of its securities to the Natives who 
hold them. Nothing will induce Natives to lend their money 
freely to the Government so much as seeing that English¬ 
men resident in this country have confidence in Indian secu¬ 
rities, and the contrary opinion would undoubtedly produce 
distrust in the Native mind. But, to turn from theory to 
what has actually happened, we find that, though the time 
during which this measure has been in operation has been 
very limited, the proportion of Native subscriptions, so far 
from diminishing, has rather increased. Between the 2nd- of 
June and the 21st of December last, a period of about seven 
months, the European subscriptions amounted to £3,229,000 
and the Native to £2,412,000, a good deal more than the 
general proportion which has hitherto existed—namely, two- 
fifths for Natives to three-fifths for Europeans. I may here 
mention the total amount of debt incurred by the Govern¬ 
ment of India since the 1st of May 1857 ; in other words, since 
the outbreak of the mutiny. There has been raised in India 
by the 5 per cent, loan £8,712,000, the home bond debt has 
produced £3,105,000, and the debenture loans £7,997,000, 
giving a total of £19,814,000. Now, reverting from the 
present to a period more remote, it is worth notice how 
materially, in the course of the present century, the credit of 
the Indian Government has improved. In 1800, upon the 
comparatively small amount of debt which then existed, 
the Indian Government had to pay 8 J per cent. The average 
amount now paid upon the whole of the present debt is little 
more than 4-J per cent. It ought to be remembered, when 
we are considering the question of the future solvency of the 
Indian Government, that its debt of £74,500,000 has been 
incurred in what has been little else than one constant series 
of Avars. There was the war in Mysore, at the close of the 
last century ; there were the Mahratta campaigns ; there was 
the Pindarrie war; the war in Nepaul; the first Burmese war 
under Lord Amherst, which alone cost £15,000,000; the 
Afghan expedition, said to have cost £20,000,000; the Avars 
in Seinde and Gwalior, the two Punjab campaigns, a second 
Burmese Avar, and now AA r c have the present insurrection. I 
shall not go into the question how far all of these Avars were 
inevitable; but I say that, when avg compare the amount of 
liability incurred in India, in consequence of that almost 
uninterrupted succession of Avars, with the financial difficul¬ 
ties of almost any European State, after half a century of 
peace, our only wonder Avill be, not that the Indian debt has 
reached its present amount, but that it is not a good deal larger. 
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Let me now, Sir, call attention to a topic which ought 
to be considered in connection with this subject—the position 
of the English Exchequer in regard to Indian debt. I am 
aware that the uniform policy of the Parliament and the 
Government of this country has been to decline all responsi¬ 
bility in regard to the debt of India, and to hold it as a charge 
only on the Indian Exchequer. Healing with the present 
state of affairs, I may say at once that I am not going to 
recommend change in that policy. I know well the alarm 
which any such proposition would create, and I know the 
refusal which it would inevitably receive. But this is a question 
which will recur again and again, and which will have to be 
considered in the future as well as in the present. Observing, 
then, that I do not speak with any reference to practical ac¬ 
tion at present, I would ask the House seriously to consider 
how far, looking at the fact that more than £50,000,000 has 
been contributed in aid of the I ndian Government by English 
capitalists, it would he morally possible for this country 
altogether to repudiate the Indian debt without shaking its 
own credit ? I would likewise ask the House to bear in mind 
that, if ever the time should come when the established 
policy of Parliament in this respect should undergo a 
change, and when an Imperial guarantee should be given 
for these liabilities, that guarantee would operate to reduce 
the interest paid upon the Indian debt by not less than 
£750,000, or even £1,000,000, which, formed into a sinking 
fund, would go far to pay off the whole. At present, India 
on the one hand is paying a great deal more in the way of 
interest than with the assistance of this country she need pay; 
and we, on the other hand, are apt to consider that, as we 
have nothing to do with it, the amount is indifferent to us, 
though, after all, it is a matter of doubt whether practically 
we are so entirely free from all responsibility as we suppose. 
I will ask the House now to consider what is the amount of 
burden to which the people of India and the people of 
England are relatively subjected by their debts. You may 
take two tests by which to ascertain that. You mav take 
first—and probably it is the fairest test—the ratio which the 
interest paid bears to the total revenue. That interest in India 
is about £3,500,000 on an income of £33,000,000, or little 
more than ten per cent.; in England the proportion of in¬ 
terest on debt to the gross revenue is nearly two-fifths, or 
forty per cent. This comparison is taken, too, at a most un¬ 
favorable time, when England has been enjoying an almost 
unbroken peace of forty-five years ; whereas in India there 
has been nothing but a series of wars. Looking at it in 
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another light—the pressure on the population—while the 
amount per head on the 130,000,000 of people included in 
the area of our Indian taxation is not more than 11s., in 
England it is £2S per head. I do not mean to compare the 
material resources of the two countries ; I know well the 
difference between them ; hut, looking to the future as well 
as the present, wherever you have what you have in India, a 
fertile soil and an industrious people, I say you have there 
the material out of which national wealth is produced. There¬ 
fore, when we are told of the comparative poverty of the 
Indian people, it is a fair question to ask whether the con¬ 
tinuance of that comparative poverty is necessary. 

I wish now to show how far at the present time, and for 
some time past, the development of the material resources of 
India has proceeded, and I cannot but think that upon that 
subject the public mind is not well informed. I take the last 
twenty years, beginning from 1837, and I divide them into 
periods of five years each. Taking the aggregate imports 
and exports for tlvat time, I find that, in the first period of 
five years ending 1812, the aggregate imports into India 
were £13,500,000; in the next period, ending 1817, 
£62,500,000 ; in the next period ending 1852, £69,500,000 ; 
and in the last period, ending 1857, £101,500,000. That esti¬ 
mate is taken before the commencement of the insurrection, 
so that it cannot be affected by the import of increased sup¬ 
plies for the large reinforcements of European troops which 
have lately been sent out. Taking next the aggregate ex¬ 
ports from India, I find that they were, in the live years 
ending 1812, £63,200,000; in the five yearsending 1817, 
£83,378,000; in the five vearsending 1852, £91,000,000; 
and in the five years ending 1857, £112,700,000. We 
have, therefore, these plain general results, that within the 
last twenty years the exports from India have nearly doubled, 
and the imports into India have more than doubled. I have 
not been able to ascertain as exactly as I could have wished 
the comparative rate of increase in the exports and imports of 
the various European nations; but I believe I am not wrong 
in saying that the increase in the case of India during the last 
twenty years is in a greater ratio than that of any European 
nation except England and France. It would not be just to 
compare India in this respect with the United States, or with 
the larger British Colonies, because you have there a constant 
increase of population due to emigrants from Europe. Take 
another indication of commercial progress in India—the 
tonnage of vessels entered inwards and cleared outwards at 
the various ports of that country during the same period. 
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I find that this aggregate tonnage in the five years ending utoFeb. 
1842 was 10,700,000 tons; in the five years ending 1847 it was 1850 - 
12,700,000 tons; in the five years ending 1852 it was nearly 
16,000,000 tons; and in the five years ending 1857 it was 
just 19,000,000 tons; showing an increase of nineteen to ten, 
or nearly double, in the twenty years. These returns, I may 
add, include the coasting trade. I select another test, not so 
general and comprehensive in character, hut selected because 
it bears upon a question upon which a great deal is said at cotton wut 
present, the amount of cotton sent from India to England. Ir '”“ I,ldl,u 
In the five years ending 1842, the amount was 352,000,0001 bs.; 
iii the next five years 358,000,000 lbs.; in the next five years, 
494,000,000 lbs.; and in ‘the five years ending 1857, 
863,000,000 lbs.; showing an increase of export in that very 
item of cotton about the deficiency of which so many com¬ 
plaints are made, in a proportion not less than five to two. 

Going a little more into detail, and taking a more limited and 
recent period, the annual average increase of imports in the 
last five years into the Bengal Presidency has been =£956,000, 
and of exports £445,000. During the last five years the 
annual average increase of imports into the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency has been £959,000, of exports £518,000. Taking the 
town of Calcutta alone, and this perhaps is the most remark¬ 
able instance, I find that the imports there were in 1852-3, 
£6,387,000; and in 1856-7, £13,959,000. The imports into 
the town of Bombay have increased from £7,000,000, in 
1852-3, to £11,732,000, in 1856-7. Summing up this part 
of the case, and taking all the tests together, I find that 
the trade of one capital has more than doubled in five years, 
and that of the other increased hy one-half. The cotton 
supply huS increased at a ratio of five to two : the tonnage 
and the exports have nearly doubled, and the imports have 
more than doubled. With these results, therefore, we are 
justified in saying that the producing and mercantile interests 
of India have not been so entirely neglected under the 
Company’s administration as it has been sometimes the 
custom to assert. 

Now, Sir, from the question of past increase in trade, I 
proceed to consider what is to be done for the development of 
the future trade of India, and first of all I shall notice the Results of 
extent to which, and the system under which, public works " 1 ! ’|»' 1 j 1 j t i " 1 ' 0 
are being carried on in India. We are often asked, when Works, 
we speak of an average aunual expenditure of £2,000,000 
upon these works, what result have you to show ? In some 
degree the figures which I have quoted will supply an answer 
to that question, but with regard to the much larger 
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l iTTi Feb. portion of these works we are in the position of the cultivator 
1859. a t this period of the year—the seed is sown, hut the crop is not 
yet above ground. Not only has Government expended of 
its own revenue £2,000,000 yearly for many years past, but 
it has encouraged private enterprise on an even greater scale. 
To deal first with that class of works upon which the largest 
aiiw.ijs. expenditure has been incurred, I will give you a few figures 
with regard to the railways. The length of lines projected 
and sanctioned is 4,817 miles; the length in course of cons¬ 
truction, 3,038 miles; and the length opened for traffic is 
559 miles. In the course of the year, there will be 747 
additional miles opened; in 1800, 279 miles more; in 1801, 
there will be in addition 2,076 miles opened : thus, in three 
years more, if our calculations are verified, which I have no 
reason to doubt, more than 3,000 miles of railway will be open. 
I think that this state of things, showing as it does that, for 
every mile of railway open, there are six miles under con¬ 
struction, justifies the statement which I made to the House 
the other night, that we are now arrived just at that very 
point of time, when the outlay on these works is the greatest, 
and the return upon them is the least. Now, let us see what 
is the amount of liability incurred by the Government of 
India on account of railways. The land is given by Govern¬ 
ment, and a guarantee of interest in almost every case, at 
the rate of 5 per cent., is also granted. The total capital 
guaranteed is £39,731,000. Of that amount £19,221,000 has 
been paid up. We may say in round numbers, therefore, 
that the total amount of our liabilities for these guarantees 
is nearly £40,000,000, and that one half has been paid up; 
that the total amount of interest for which we shall become 
liable is £2,000,000, and that at present the interest paid is 
£1,000,000. But I do not believe that those liabilities can 
be regarded in any sense as burdens upon the Government 
of India. Setting aside entirely the enormous indirect ad¬ 
vantages which will eventually accrue to the Government 
from opening up the country, I believe it Avill be found that 
on the working of the lines themselves there will be rather a 
gain than otherwise. Lord Dallxousie, the author of the 
railway system in India, to whose energy and talent it owes 
its development, has recorded his opinion that, when once a 
line is finished, the Government will probably not in any 
case be called upon to pay interest upon these guarantees—- 
that is to say, his estimate is that in every case, the profit 
upon these lines will exceed 5 per cent. I have endeavoured 
to ascertain what materials we possess for forming a conclusion 
upon the subject from the experience we have. Those mate- 
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rials as yet are very scanty. In the Bengal Presidency 121 iath ekb. 
miles of railway, which are open from Calcutta to Baneegunge, 1859. 
pay 7 per cent. By the last returns the traffic upon that line 
has nearly doubled since 1856, though it must be admitted 
that that increase is in great measure due to the conveyance 
of troops and military stores. In Bombay, upon 88 miles of 
the Bombay and Baroda railway, which have been opened, the 
returns are 4J per cent. With respect to the Presidency of 
Madras I do not know what the returns are; but it is fair to 
bear in mind that we are not at present in a position to judge 
of what the receipts may ultimately be; because, when only a 
small section of a line is finished, and it ends abruptly, per¬ 
haps, in a jungle, instead of having an important town for its 
terminus, we cannot expect that the traffic will be anything 
like what it will become when the line is finished from end to 
end, and great inland markets arc by its means connected with 
the coast. On the East Indian line, the cost of construction 
has averaged £11,500 per mile, which is about one-third of 
the English average; but then the land has cost nothing. 

When this system of railway communication which is now 
being carried out shall be completed, we shall have four great 
ratcrial lines of railway, opening up the whole of India. One 
from Kurracliee to Hyderabad will connect the Indus with the 
sea, opening up the Punjab and Central Asia to trade, and will 
continue from Mooltan, where navigation ceases, to Lahore. 

Another will descend from Lahore, through the North-West 
Provinces, down to Calcutta, and on eastward to Dacca. A 
third, traversing the centre of the continent, will link Calcutta 
with Bombay ; and a fourth, with many branches, will unite 
Madras and Bombay, and thus open up the entire south. I 
have stated before that it is more important for the Govern¬ 
ment of India to complete the undertakings which they have 
commenced than to embark in new ones. But upon new Now Hues of 
works something, although not much, has been done. Last niilwa ^- 
July a branch line was sanctioned, connecting Bangalore 
with Madras. Bangalore is an important military station; 
it stands on high table land; the climate is healthy, and it 
opens large and attractive tracts to settlers. In November 
also a guarantee was given for the formation of a line from 
Calcutta to Mutlah, a distance of only 25 miles, which will give 
to Calcutta a new port, and will effect a considerable saving 
in time in getting to the sea. Surveys also arc being commen¬ 
ced for trunk lines through Oude and Rohilcund by the Oude 
Hallway Company. A lino from Coringa to Berar also has 
been projected, and is referred to the Government of India. 

It will open up the cotton districts; the only objections to it 
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are, that it will be a competing line with the navigation of 
the Godavery, and that the district through which it passes 
will he opened to the Bombay side by another line. I men¬ 
tion these because they are the principal works which have been 
brought under the consideration of the Government for some 
time back, and to show that what could be done has been 
done to facilitate the advance of works already in progress. 
But any difficulty that there may be in that respect does not 
rest, I apprehend, with the Government, but with the com¬ 
panies, who do not find it easy, in the present state of the 
market, to obtain the necessary funds for carrying on their 
works. "With regard to other public works, not railways, I 
will mention the most important lately sanctioned:—First, 
the Madras Irrigation Company has received a guarantee of 
5 per cent, upon £1,000,000; second, at Madras a pier has 
been ordered at a cost of £103,000, which is to be completed 
in two and a half years; third, at Kurrachce, works costing 
£110,000 are sanctioned for improving the harbour, the period 
for completing which is spread over three or more years; 
fourth, plans have been directed to lie prepared for improving 
the harbour of Sedashevaghur, south of Goa, and connecting 
it with the country inland; fifth, a plan for rendering the 
Godavery navigable for a distance for 300 miles, is referred, 
with recommendation, to the Government of Madras; and 
sixth, there has been a considerable outlay upon small steam 
cargo-barges and tugs for the navigation of the Ganges and 
the Indus—fifteen vessels in all. I do not mention smaller 
undertakings, which, though of local importance, are of no 
general interest; but there are two plans which have been 
taken in hand by the Government which are of so important 
a character that I am bound to call attention to them. One 
is ^lie establishment of telegraphic communication between 
this country and India. After the failure of the experiment 
with the Atlantic cable, it was impossible not to feel that 
the undertaking presented a greater amount of difficulty and 
a greater risk of failure than had been at first anticipated. 
But, whatever the difficulty or the risk of failure, still the 
object appeared to the Government to be one of so much 
importance, and the saving that would be effected in every 
way so great, that we thought it to be our duty to incur that 
risk, and the consequent expenditure, A guarantee of 
per cent, upon a capital of £800,000 was accordingly given, 
and operations were begun at once. I am told that the cable 
is nearly ready, and tiro promoters anticipate that they will 
be able to lay it as far as Aden by June next. Beyond Aden, 
where the line touches the southern coast of Arabia, which 
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is inhabited by wild tribes not under any recognised govern¬ 
ment, the difficulty of the undertaking is materially increased. 
We have, however, communicated with the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, and directed them to offer all the assistance in tlieir 
power. But we do not rely upon a single line. The Turkish 
Government have initiated a line of their own from Con¬ 
stantinople to Bussorah, and, either the Indian Government 
on its own account, or some private company assisted by it, 
will undertake the completion of that line on to Kurracliee. 
In this way the risk of interruption will be reduced to a 
minimum, a duplicate line being established throughout. The 
other scheme to which I have referred, and which has receiv¬ 
ed the sanction of Government, relates to the supply of civil 
engineers for the Indian service. Hitherto civil engineering 
in India has been carried on exclusively in one of two ways. 
Either military engineers—themselves not always conversant 
with civil duties, have been taken from their professional 
pursuits for that purpose, or engineers have been engaged and 
sent out from England, arriving in India, for the first time, 
comparatively late in life, and having there, owing to the 
difference of climate, of the material, and of the class of 
labourers employed, a great deal to learn. It has been found 
necessary too to pay these gentlemen at exceedingly high 
rates, because they had to be remunerated, not only for the 
work they did, but also for the interruption of tlieir profes¬ 
sional career at home. Both these systems having been found 
defective, I propose now to create a special engineering service, 
though by no means excluding either the assistance of 
military engineers, or of engineers specially engaged as at 
present, should such still be required. The appointments will 
be open to all young men of a certain age. They will he re¬ 
quired to have passed through a certain practical training here, 
and they will be sent to India on a small salary to acquire 
further instruction in their duties. They will then be regularly 
taken into Government employ for life, with pay and pensions 
on the same general scale, probably, as are given to other un¬ 
covenanted servants. I believe that the effect of this plan will 
be to produce a considerable saving of expense, and certainly 
an increase of efficiency in that service. There is no doubt we 
shall he able to find work for those whom we send out; and one 
advantage of the proposal, which will be shortly laid before 
the public, is that it will not involve on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment any permanent outlay ; it will not involve the establish¬ 
ment of any college or institution ; but it can be discontinued, 
if necessary, almost at a moment’s notice, without giving any 
one a ground of complaint or creating any permanent charge. 
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I am not willing entirely to pass from this subject of 
public works without alluding, however briefly, to the amount 
of return which has been obtained from some of a particular 
class of works—I mean irrigation works which have been 
already completed in India. 

The Coleroon Anicut, opened in 1836-7, cost £21,700; 
the average net profit yearly for sixteen years was £25,700— 
about 120 per cent. The Godavery Anicut was opened in 
1852-3; cost £203,000; caused increase of revenue by 
£44,000; and in a year of drought saved produce to the 
value of £4,000. 

I do not mention the Jumna nor the Ganges canals, 
which have been opened about a year and a half, the 
amount of profits from which is very great, but I am not in 
a position now to state it exactly. Taking the small exam¬ 
ples, we have one canal in Seinde, the Ford wall, of eight 
miles in length, which cost £2,700, and paid £5,000 in the 
first year. Another, on the Fulailee, paid 58 per cent, of its 
cost the first year; and a third, which cost £3,600, produced 
£5,000 in the first twelve months. Of course, in quoting 
these instances, I do not mean to contend that all works of 
irrigation will be equally productive. I have no doubt that 
on these works, as on all others, money may be thrown away 
if they are not constructed in a proper manner; but these 
instances show—for they arc not necessarily exceptional in¬ 
stances—that, if the sites for such works be judiciously select¬ 
ed, and the works themselves bo executed by engineers who 
understand the country, there is a reasonable probability of 
some of them at least returning so enormous a profit, as not 
only to cover their own cost, but to repay the expenses of 
others which may be less successful. 

I feel that 1 am trespassing upon the patience of the 
House, but I cannot avoid, in a statement such as I am now 
making, touching upon a question which is of hardly less 
interest and importance than that of public works, and which 
in an equal degree a fleets the financial resources of India—I 
mean the question of land-tenures, whether as applied to 
colonization by Europeans or to the occupation of land by 
Natives. It is no light matter to attempt to deal, however 
small the changes introduced, with the customs of more than 
130,006,000 of people, those customs varying greatly in each 
Presidency, and varying to some extent in every district. 
All those who have any acquaintance with Indian affairs 
are familiar with the three great systems of land-tenure 
which prevail in that country. There is the zeminclaree 
system in Bengal, under which there exists a class of large 
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landholders, with occupiers under them, to whom certain Uth Feb - 
rights are secured; there is the village-system in the North- 1859. 
West Provinces, under which the whole community is respon¬ 
sible to Government for the tax ; and the ryotwaree system 
in Madras, where the tax is collected fr ;m individual land¬ 
holders. To attempt to alter any one of these systems, to 
change one for another, would he, I believe, an impossibility, 
or, at least, a perilous attempt. Whether they are good or had 
those systems of tenure exist—they are rooted in native habits 
and ideas; and what we have to do, I apprehend, is'taking 
these tenures as they exist, or rather starting from them as 
from a foundation on which we may build, to give to the 
cultivator, under each of them, the utmost amount of security 
Which they admit of. There is one class of lands, however, 
with which the State has power to deal, and is not hampered 
by any arrangements formerly existing. I mean lands which VVaste landa 
are unoccupied and in the hands of Government. I believe 
the House will feel that it is most important to open these 
lands to European colonization. The extent of them is more 
limited, I believe, than is generally supposed, but in Assam, 
in the Sunderbunds, in the Neilgherries, in Gurwhal, and in 
various parts of India, they exist to a considerable extent. 

Hitherto the custom of the Government in India has been 
to give allotments of these lands upon easy terms for long 
periods, but these periods have never extended to perpetuity. 

The wish of Europeans, who apply for these lands, we find 
to be to obtain the fee simple; in fact to possess them for 
ever. They are willing to pay a sum down, but they ask on Perpetual 
that condition to have a perpetual term, free from future term ' 
payments. That subject was considered here, and the desire 
was considered to be reasonable, and, if the House will allow 
me, I will read an extract from a despatch, dated December 
22, and addressed by me to Lord Canning :— 

“ In snch districts, where large tracts of unreclaimed land are to be 
found absolutely at tlie disposal of the State, rules have already been 
promulgated under which settlers can obtain allotments on very easy 
conditions and for long terms of years ; but in no case, I apprehend, 
extending to a grant in perpetuity. In such cases, I desire that you will 
take such steps as may seem to you expedient for the purpose of permit¬ 
ting guarantees to commute the annual payments stipulated for under the 
rules (after a specified period of rent-free occupancy) for a fixed sum per 
acre, to be paid on possession of the grant. In all other respects, and 
particularly in regard to the conditions which provide for a certain 
proportion of the land to he cleared and brought under cultivation within 
specified periods, the rules will of course remain unaltered.” 

That is to say, what we propose is that the tenant, after cer¬ 
tain improvements are made, may, upon the payment of a 
sum of money down, become the absolute proprietor of the 
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soil. That is almost the first introduction into India of a 
freehold tenure. No doubt a new system will require careful 
watching. There may be difficulties to overcome at first, 
hut I am confident that such a compliance with what is the 
universal demand of Europeans, who desire to settle in 
India, will lead to a great increase in the investment of 
British capital in that country. In Bengal and the Northern 
Circars there exists a perpetual settlement by which the land¬ 
owners are free from all demands except the payment of a 
fixed annual sum. In such cases it is clear that there can 
he no loss to the revenue, if these annual payments are com¬ 
muted for a sum down, and that sum applied to the extinction 
of debt. The effect of the commutation will he to give to the 
landholders possession of the land for ever, free from all future 
charge. In any arrangement of this kind it will be necessary 
that existing sub-tenures and rights of all descriptions shall 
be treated with consideration. We have pointed out, in the 
despatch from which I have already quoted, to the Indian 
Government the advantage of this process. Wo have pointed 
out the policy of giving a feeling and position of ownership to 
those who are now, in some sense, tenants of the State. We 
have indicated the wisdom of giving the Native landowners 
a direct interest in the permanence of our rule, because it is 
clear that, where a commutation of this kind has taken place, 
and a perpetual exemption from future taxation on account 
of land has been given to the landholder, lie cannot reason¬ 
ably expect that such immunity, so acquired, will he respect¬ 
ed by any Government but that with which it has taken place. 
We have not thought it right to go so far as to instruct 
the Government of India to carry into effect this pro¬ 
cess of commutation, but we have distinctly indicated that 
our views were favourable to it, and invited theirs in return. 
In those parts where the settlement is not perpetual, hut 
only for a term of years, the difficulties in the way of a 
commutation of this kind are, although perhaps not insuper¬ 
able, at least much greater. Where the settlement is perpe¬ 
tual, the Government lias no power to demand increased 
payments, and so there will be no difficulty in commuting the 
annual payment; but, where the tenure is for thirty years, 
at the end of which the State has the power to increase the 
land-tax, we should, by allowing redemption, preclude our¬ 
selves from gaining the future improvements. There is one 
subject that was partially adverted to the other night which 
deserves mention upon this occasion, because it concerns 
the tenure of land—I mean the Enam inquiries going on in 
India. I need scarcely tell the House what Enam means. 
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The word means bounty, and is a term applied to grants of 14 th itb. 
land, or rather exemptions from land-tax, made by ourprede- 1859. 
cessors in power, as acts of favour or rewards for service. 

These Enams vary much as to the rights they convey. Some 
are perpetual and unlimited; others—the more numerous 
class—-are limited to a family, and sometimes depend upon 
the performance of certain duties. By these grants a large 
portion of the land revenue has been alienated; hut, besides 
that which has been so alienated by the act of Government, 
there have been many forgeries of grants, and such frequent 
disputes of title have arisen that thirty years ago inquiries 
commenced to be instituted into the subject, with the view 
of ascertaining which of these grants were genuine, and of 
resuming or cancelling those which were not. At the time 
this inquiry was commenced, much less was known by 
Europeans, official or unofficial, of the system of land tenures 
in India than is now known. The execution of the work 
was often intrusted to officers of no great experience, and I 
do not deny that, at that early period of our dealing with 
this matter, many harsh and many unwise acts were done. 

In Bombay, in 1813, a Commission was appointed for the 
purpose of bringing these proceedings into something like 
a regular form, and of expediting them by special machi¬ 
nery. Charges were made last year, before a Committee 
of this House, affecting the manner in which the objects of 
that Commission had been carried out. Now, I am not agSt* 
about to enter into a vindication of the proceedings of the I f omlm y. 
Commission; but, as these charges have been publicly and Com,msMon - 
extensively made against the members of the Commission, 
and have no doubt produced an impression on the public 
mind, I think it only right to state that Colonel Cowper, 
who is at the head of that Commission, denies in the most 
unqualified terms many of the charges brought against him. 

He says that, not merely in matters of opinion, on which 
every one, of course, has a right to form his own judgment, 
bnt that, in matters of fact, the proceedings of the Bombay 
Commission have been very greatly misrepresented. I think 
it only right, as he is a public officer, and has no other means 
of denying these charges, that this statement should be 
given to the public. At the same time, I wish to guard 
myself against pronouncing any opinion on the question. 

The evidence is not yet before me, and until it he, it is 
impossible that I should do more than make the statement 
which I have now made. I believe it has been rumoured 
that steps have recently been taken in this country to revive 
the suspended action of the Bombay Commission. Now, 
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that is not the case. No instructions have been sent out 
from home upon that subject, and no report has arrived from 
Bombay. But I believe it is true that steps are now being 
taken to arrange something in the nature of a compromise 
between the Government and the holders of these “ Enams,” 
by which their title to the lands will be confirmed upon the 
payment of a moderate yearly sum. I have received this 
statement only in an unofficial form, and I cannot therefore 
speak positively as to its truth : but I believe it to be true. 
Now I come to the case of Madras. There lias been much 
controversy in the country, and complaints have been made 
against the late Court of Directors with respect to the 
despatch sent out by them to institute an inquiry into the 
tenures of land in the Presidency of Madras; but I submit 
that for that despatch I am as responsible as the late 
Court of Directors. It was sent out on the 1st of September 
last, but, as I stated to the House the other night, on the 
appointment of Sir Charles Trevelyan as Governor of Madras, 
I thought it right on behalf of Government, to inform him 
that the inquiry would be suspended, in order that he might 
have an opportunity of dealing with the whole question as 
he thought best. I may now mention that I have his 
authority for saying that, when his appointment took place, 
I offered to him, if he thought the inquiry was inexpedient 
at the present time, or embarrassing to his administration, 
either to suspend it or to put an end to it altogether. No 
man in India, I believe, understands better than Sir Charles 
Trevelyan this complex subject of land-tenures. lie was 
one of the earliest of those who were engaged in its 
investigation. I believe the inquiry can be placed in no 
better hands. Sir Charles Trevelyan, without hesitation and 
without delay, gave his opinion that the inquiry ought to go 
on, but he said that care must be taken to guard it from the 
abuses which had occurred in former cases. He believed 
that to put an end to it would be a mistake, and that, if 
properly conducted, it would be the means of producing 
great benefit to the people, and would give additional security 
and permanence to private property. There has been a 
good deal of misrepresentation of the motives which have 
led to setting on foot an inquiry of this kind. The popular 
notion is that the only object of the Government is to 
increase the revenue by seizing the landed estate of any man 
who happens to have a flaw in his title. Now, the real fact 
is that the main object of this inquiry is, not to improve the 
revenue, not to disturb titles, but, bn the contrary, to con¬ 
firm them, whereby the value of the land wall be greatly 
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enhanced. Every landowner, as matters now are, is liable iath Feb. 
to have his title questioned upon succession, and the value of 1859. 
his holding is depreciated by the consequent uncertainty. 

Our object is to give him what in this country would be 
called a Parliamentary title, to give him a title as to which 
no question or controversy can hereafter arise. Eurther, a 
revenue survey of the whole Presidency is at this moment 
in contemplation, with the object of fixing the assessment 
for a term of years instead of leaving it fluctuating from 
year to year as at present; but, until the survey has been 
completed we cannot assess, as we have no means of deciding 
what land is free from assessment. What are you to do in 
\guch a case ? If you postpone the survey, you postpone the 
pbrk>d at which fixed assessments are levied, and prolong, in 
its worst form, that uncertainty as to the amount of the pay¬ 
ment for which the cultivator is liable, which is the greatest 
hindrance to improvement. You merely increase the diffi¬ 
culty by such postponement. Of course it is easy to say 
you ought to confirm all the titles of all the lands which are 
“Enam;” hut obviously, to confirm indiscriminately every 
title which anybody might claim as being an “ Enam” 
would be to hold out a premium to fraud. I have heard of a 
paper being brought to a resumption officer by a person who 
represented that it was a title to land which had been given 
by the King of Delhi 200 years ago; but, on examining 
that paper, it was found that it bore the mark of that very 
year, and was, in fact, not six months old. It is easy to 
conjecture how many frauds of that kind might be attempt¬ 
ed, if the suggestion to which I have alluded were adopted. 

The question, then, comes to this :—You ought to confirm 
these titles; you ought to do it without delay; you ought not to 
do it indiscriminately; and it follows that in some form or other 
you must inquire into their validity. The real question is, what 
precautions should he taken against harsh and arbitrary pro¬ 
ceedings, That is a question which has been, and is still being, 
deeply considered, and one of the first objects of the Governor 
of Madras will he to report upon the best manner of dealing 
-with it. I apprehend that the general principle to be adopt¬ 
ed should be this—to respect absolutely undisturbed succes¬ 
sion for a certain period of years. In the next place, not in 
any case, as a rule, totally to resume any “ Enam,” even 
where the title is found to have been originally acquired by 
fraud, unless the holder has been a party to that fraud. Of 
course, where the holder has been a party to such fraud, 
he does not deserve consideration, or command sympathy. 

Where the title is invalid, not by any act of the holder, that 
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fact would probably form the natural basis for a compromise 
between the holder and the Government. On the condition 
of a moderate payment, he might- receive what would be 
in future a title which could not be disturbed. .Lastly, there 
is a question which will have to be considered necessarily 
rather in India than here. I am told that scarcely any of 
these “Enam” tenures are unconditional holdings. The 
great majority are limited tenures; that is to say, they are 
held subject to a contingent remainder to the Government in 
certain cases, usually in case of failure of heirs male. That 
sort of reversional claim is of very little value to the Gov¬ 
ernment, but at the same time it is a great annoyance, and 
a source of discontent to the holders. I believe it will be 
in our power to confer material benefit on the holders of 
these “Enams,” if these claims, so comparatively worthless 
to us, and so annoying to them, can be commuted for the 
payment of a sum of money, and if all “ Enams” recog¬ 
nized as genuine are made tenable in perpetuity. 

There is only one other subject connected with land tenure 
on which I will touch briefly. The House is possibly aware 
that great dissatisfaction has been produced in many parts 
of India by the manner in which estates have been sold in 
consequence of decrees of the Civil Court. The process, I 
believe, is generally this:—An estate is, in most parts of 
India, on the death of the landowner, divided among all the 
children, or, what is not uncommon, is held jointly by all of 
them. By that sub-division naturally each generation 
becomes poorer than that which preceded it. They aim at 
keeping up appearances; they become encumbered; they 
borrow at an enormous rate of interest; then follows a suit, 
and the estate is sold. The old proprietors often in such 
cases become tenants on the estate which they owned. The 
new owner is a stranger who does not command the sympathy 
of the people. Erom this class, in the late disturbances, 
Government received no help. Indeed, the new owners 
were, in many instances, driven out by the people, who sym¬ 
pathised with the old chiefs. How, strictly speaking, there 
is nothing in this change of proprietors beyond the ordinary 
process by which lands pass from those who are poor to those 
who can buy ; but neither in India nor iu England can the 
question be regarded as entirely one of political economy. 
There is no doubt that these large and rapid changes have 
been extremely unpopular, and there is no doubt that they 
have weakened the authority of the British Government. 
TVe have, therefore, recommended the Government of India 
to consider whether any restriction can be placed on this 
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process. Two methods have been suggested—one, that of 
limiting the amount for which sales should take place, so 
that an estate shall never he sold for less than a certain per¬ 
centage on its value; the other of empowering the persons 
against whom decrees for sale have been made to appeal 
from the subordinate to a higher court. 

Reverting once more to the actual financial position of 
India, it is impossible to conceal from ourselves the fact that 
a large deficit exists, and is likely for some time to continue. 
In the ordinary state of things, we are in the habit of 
receiving funds from India by drawing hills on the Govern¬ 
ment of that country for the use of the Indian Government 
in England. Erom that expedient we are now cut off. We 
cannot draw on the Government of India, as it requires all 
its revenue for its own necessities. The Indian Government 
is, in fact, a borrower; it has a five per cent, loan now open ; 
and all home disbursements therefore must he provided for 
at home. Indeed, we do not know whether the process may 
not he reversed, and whether the Indian Government may 
not draw on us. This was the case eighteen months ago. 
In the autumn of 1857, the Government of India did draw 
for £1,000,000, which was shipped from this country in 
bullion. We have no reason to expect that a similar demand 
will he made now; hut, from the uncertainty of the present 
state of affairs, it is prudent to have a margin above actual 
requirements. Now, what are the disbursements in England 
on account of India P The estimate of their amount from 
May 1,1859, to April 80, 1860, is £6,151,680. It has been 
the practice of late years‘always to have in hand a cash 
balance of £1,000,000; the total requisition, therefore, is 
£7,151,680. The details of this sum, excluding on the one 
hand all receipts, and on the other all payments, on account 
of Indian railways, these being understood to balance each 
other, are these :—Eor dividends and interests, £1,278,449; 
payments on account of troops and stores, postal arrange¬ 
ments, &c., £2,465,671; for civil service annuities, absentee 
allowances, furlough, and retired pay, and advances to the 
Provident Eunds, Civil and Military, £1,439,480; for hills 
of exchange, remittances, and miscellaneous, £263,400; for 
charges of home establishment, civil, military, and marine 
pensions, outfits, and recruiting charges, £704,680. To 
meet these items of expenditure, our assets are, a cash 
balance on the 1st of May, 1859, estimated at £78,961; 
Exchequer hills and bonds in hand, £1,598,900; hills of 
exchange on India, £36,000; remittances from India on 
account of supplies through the Lords of the Treasury, 
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£60,000; the balance left deficient is £5,377,819. Con¬ 
sidering the amount of this deficiency, and considering also 
the possibility, though I trust it is only a bare possibility, of 
our being called on within the year to assist the Government 
of India, I hope I shall not be considered unreasonable in 
asking this House to sanction a loan of £7,000,000. In 
respect to the manner of raising this loan, we propose to 
follow strictly the precedent of last year. The sum will be 
raised on bonds or debentures secured on the revenues of 
India alone. We propose to confine the liability to those 
revenues; and, notwithstanding the magnitude of the 
present deficiency, we think that, looking to the chances of 
a speedy restoration of peace, and to the certainty that, with 
peace, public credit will be restored, there will be no heed 
to make application for another similar loan in this country. 
On the subject of the Indian revenue alone being made the 
security for the loan, I addressed a despatch to the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the 19tli of January last, a passage from 
which I will read :— 

" While the extraordinary crisis through which you have past has 
fully justified the resort to extraordinary measures for raising the requi¬ 
site funds to meet the emergent military expenses which had suddenly 
and unexpectedly to he incurred, at a time when the revenue was as 
suddenly and unexpectedly diminished, I must impress upon your. Gov¬ 
ernment the great importance, on the resettlement of India, of your 
again, as in time past, depending solely on your local resources for the 
ways and means required for the conduct of the Indian Government, 
both here and in India. Every effort should be made so to provide for 
the wants of India that the loan for which Her Majesty’s Government 
is about to obtain Parliamentary sanction anay he the last required to he 
raised here.” 

I have now. Sir, endeavoured —I well know how im¬ 
perfectly, and I also know at what length—do describe to 
this House the financial state and requirements of India. 
I have shown you what is the actual financial state of that 
country—I have indicated its principal sources of revenue— 
I have touched upon its burden of debt, past and present—I 
have dwelt on the rapid increase of Indian commerce in late 
years, and I have attempted to shadow forth and indicate 
the means by which that commerce may be further developed 
and extended. If I have succeeded in conveying to the 
House the impression that exists in my own mind, I should 
say that the present state of India is such as to require and 
call forth the utmost vigilance, but not such as to give 
cause for despondency. I do not deny that the present 
embarrassments are grave. I do not affirm that we have 
seen their end; but I do say that any difficulties that may 
yet have to he surmounted are not greater than peace and 
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good Government may enable us, in a few years, to sur¬ 
mount. The permanent burden is that to which alone we 
need look when considering the future ; and I think I have 
shown that the permanent burden on the resources of India 
is light when compared with the future amount of these 
resources if duly developed. Much has been done, and 
much is still doing, to open India to the enterprise of Eng¬ 
land and the world. Every year the distance between the 
two countries is lessened. Every year the interest felt here 
in oriental affairs is increased. And, though it may be vain 
to expeet that this House will ever undertake a minute and 
continuous supervision of Indian affairs, yet its general 
supervision will be more effectually exercised under the 
new system of administration than it has been hitherto. I 
believe that supervision will do much directly to remove 
abuses and to stimulate improvements; and indirectly it will 
do much more; it will impress on the minds of Englishmen, 
serving in the East, the fact that their service is performed 
tinder the eyes of their own countrymen; it will hold out 
the hope of remedy for wrong suffered, and of punishment 
for wrong done; it will call forth, as they have never yet 
been called forth, those characteristic qualities of English 
statesmanship, that practical sai tclty and administrative 
energy, which, throughout the long and varied course of our 
national existence, have always hitherto controlled fortune 
and commanded success. 

The noble Lord, whose Notice on the Paper was “ Bill 
to enable the Secretary of State in Council of India to raise 
money in the United Kingdom for the service of the Govern¬ 
ment of India,” sat down without making any Motion; but 
on cries of “ Move ! move !” the noble Lord said that, instead 
of the Motion on the Paper, he would beg leave to move— 

“ That this House will To-morrow resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of enabling the Secretary of State in Council of India to 
r ise money in the United Kingdom for the service of the Government 
of India.” 

Question proposed. 

Sib Chables Wood said, be bad wished to make a few 
observations to the House, but lie thought that tlie fairest 
and most obvious method on this, as on other matters of a 
similar nature, would be to take no discussion that night, 
but to postpone it until the following sitting. 

Sib Hen rv Willoughby said, be wished to inquire of 
the noble Lord whether lie would have any objection to lay 
on the table of tlie House the despatch of the 10th of 
January, relating to the finances of India, since it appeared 
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to liim that the House was in considerable darkness regarding 
that important matter ? He would also suggest the laying 
before the House a Return showing the expenses of the 
troops in various parts of India, distinguishing the cost of 
the officers and men; for the consideration of these subjects 
would form an important element in dealing with the subject 
of Indian finance, and assist the House in any future 
discussion of the question. 

Sir Erskine Perry said, he wished to know whether 
the noble Lord would lay on the table the papers and 
accounts on which he had based his statement of that 
evening ? It was impossible for lion’ble Members to carry 
the noble Lord’s figures in their heads. Another point 
worthy of attention was this:—The noble Lord had that 
night given them a statement of the revenue of India for 
the year 1856-7, which differed considerably from the figures 
contained in the official documents before the House. The 
noble Lord had given the gross revenue at £33,000,000 odd, 
whereas the published accounts laid on the table last year 
stated the amount at £29,500,000. Unless the noble Lord 
furnished lion’hle Members with the papers from which he 
derived the larger figures that he had quoted, it would be 
impossible for them to meat him on the ground that he had 
selected. 

Mr. Ayrton said, that notices of Motion had prece¬ 
dence to-morrow, and it was desirable they should know 
whether this discussion would proceed then, or be taken 
on Eriday. 

Mr. Ewart said, he would suggest that on so important 
a question lion’ble Gentlemen having notices of Motion for 
to-morrow should give way. 

Sir Charles Wood said, he apprehended there was no 
intention to offer any opposition to the present Motion of the 
noble Lord, because in the present state of Indian affairs and 
finance he could not see what alternative there was hut the 
payment of the expenses that the war had entailed upon 
them. At the same time it would he impossible to go on 
with the discussion until the very material discrepancy 
between the noble Lord’s figures and those of the Return 
presented at the end of last Session, was cleared up or 
explained away. That discrepancy was one of between 
three and four millions sterling upon the Indian revenue for 
1856-7. Perhaps it arose from the noble Lord quoting the 
gross receipts instead of the net. 

Lord Stanley said, he had taken his figures from the 
documents at the India House. He had stated at the outset 
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that he estimated the rupee at 2s., whereas, in the return to Feb - 
which the right lion. Gentleman referred, the rupee ^ was 1859> 
computed at Is. 10 \d. That might account for the differ¬ 
ence. He knew of no other explanation. 

Colonel Sykes remarked that he had seen nothing of Coi. Sykes, 
the discrepancy to which allusion had been made. He had 
no doubt that if the debate were deferred till to-morrow, the 
noble Lord would be able to produce the figures on which he 
had based his statement. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, the noble Lord, in his able and Mr. Kinnaird. 
comprehensive speech, had alluded to financial and other 
reforms, but had not informed them whether it was intended 
to introduce the police system into Bengal and other parts of 
India. 

Lord Stanley replied that a large scheme for the estab- Lord Stanley, 
lisliment of a military police in India had been sent home 
by tbe local Government. 

Mr. Vernon Smith said, he thought that unless the Mr. v. Smith, 
noble Lord furnished more information relative to the discre¬ 
pancies that had been discovered they would be exactly in 
the same position as they were then, and they must postpone 
it until some other night, until the requisite information was 
supplied. The noble Lord had not only quoted returns 
different from 1856-7, but had quoted figures bearing on the 
probable prospects of 1858-9, from information in his own 
private possession, and regarding which they had no possible 
sort of information. No doubt the noble Lord sketched the 
picture from information in his own possession, but not in 
possession of the House ; and therefore tbe House would be 
precluded going into it. The noble Lord said he would present 
a letter to the House written to him, stating all the results he 
had enunciated that night in so clear and able a manner; 
and if he did so, they could then proceed with the general dis¬ 
cussion, and if not, all they would have to refer to was the 
speech of the noble Lord himself. lie hoped the noble 
Lord would produce it before they discussed the second 
reading of the Bill, and give the House further time for 
consideration. 

Mr. Baillie said, he could only repeat the explanation Mr. Baiiiie. 
already given of the discrepancy between the two statements 
of the revenue of 1856-7. By reckoning the rupee at Is. 

10Jd., instead of 2s., they would get a difference of several 
millions. [An hon. Member: No, no! only one million 
and a half.] Moreover, the Parliamentary paper to which 
reference had been made was probably only an estimate, not 
an account of actual receipts and expenditure. 
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Sir Charles Wood : No; it is the usual annual account 
laid before Parliament. 

Mr. Baillie said, that the accounts given that evening by 
his noble Priend might he relied upon as perfectly accurate. 

Lord John Russell said, he thought it would be very 
inconvenient as well as difficult for the House to enter on 
the discussion of the question of the whole finance of India 
on Tuesday, and upon the questions that the noble Lord had 
dealt with with so much ability and clearness. He could not 
see any objection to allowing the noble Lord to introduce his 
Bill, whatever the opinion of the House might be upon its 
merits; but it would be inconvenient to take the discussion 
either then or on the night ensuing, on so important a 
subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he believed 
the discrepancies alluded to might be easily accounted for, 
on going into detail and Committee, and he agreed with the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) that as the subject was of great 
importance the House was not called upon to come to any 
sudden decision. The facts and statements that his noble 
Eriend had placed before them with so much comprehension 
and lucidity required to be fairly considered by the House, 
and on further information placed before the House the dis¬ 
crepancies noticed might be easily accounted for. The 
second reading of a Bill was the stage at which, according 
to usual custom, measures were discussed upon their merits. 
He thought that the question might be further fairly con¬ 
sidered on Friday, but that it would be inexpedient to inter¬ 
fere with the routine business on Tuesday, which was set 
apart as a Motion clay. He would suggest the adoption of 
this course, without at all anticipating the decision of the 
House upon a subject wdiieh was not only important in its 
general character, but important in all the details it involved. 

Lord John Russell said, perhaps the noble Lord would 
move that on Friday the House would resolve itself into 
Committee upon the Bill. 

In answer to Sir Eiiskine Perry, 

Lord Stanley said, he would lay on the table the 
financial despatch to which reference had been made, to¬ 
gether with a statement respecting the loan. 

Mr. Walpole said, that on the part of the Government 
he would willingly accede to the suggestion that the Motion 
now put from the Chair should be that the House do resolve 
itself into Committee on Eriday next, 'which would give 
everybody the opportunity of - asking questions, and would 
afford his noble Eriend an opportunity of answering them. 
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Motion (by leave of tlie House) withdrawn. 14rH Vl 

Committee to consider of enabling the Secretary of State, 1869 
in Council of India, to raise money,in the United Kingdom, 
for the service of the Government of India. (Queen’s 
Recommendation signified on Friday. 


EAST INDIA LOAN. 

COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Loud Stanley : Sir, I rise to move that the House ls™ Feb. 
resolve itself into Committee on this subject; and I may 1860 - 
possibly save time if I now offer some explanations respect- Lord Stanley, 
ing the discrepancy between the statement made by me the 
other night and that contained in the Parliamentary accounts, 
a discrepancy which I had not then an opportunity of explain- Discrepancy 
mg to the House. I stated the gross revenues ot India lor 1856 . 5 7, 
1856-57 at £33,303,000, and the Parliamentary Accounts for 
that year put them at £29,702,000. The greater part of that 
difference is due to the cause I mentioned at the time, 
namely, the difference in computing the exchange of the 
rupee; I took the rupee at 2s. sterling, whereas in the 
Parliamentary Accounis the rupee is taken at Is. 10 \d. I 
believe the bullion value is about Is. 10}d., but the exchange 
value at the present time has even exceeded 2s. It was in 
1834 that the Sicca rupee was assumed at 2s., which gave 
a value to the Company’s rupee of Is. 10 \d .; but the value I 
took is nearer than any other to the actual exchangeable 
value at the present time. This difference of computation 
accounts for a discrepancy to the amount of £2,081,462. 

Another cause of discrepancy, which at the time I was not 
—and probably no other Member was -aware of, is that in 
the Parliamentary Accounts a considerable number of charges 
on the one hand and receipts on the other are not included, 
having been considered as not properly forming part of 
revenue or expenditure. I will not read the entire list, but 
the first item is Civil and Political charges, Contributions from 
Native States, Hoad Fund, Contingencies, &c., £357,000; Un¬ 
claimed Deposits, Public Labour, and other items, £183,000; 

Military charges, Sales of Rum, Malt Liquors, Miscellaneous 
Stores, &c., £418,000; Buildings, Roads, &c., £369,000: the 
total difference accounted for in this manner, is £1,519,000, 
making the total discrepancy £3,600,537. There is no 
inaccuracy in the Parliamentary accounts, notwithstanding 
these omissions, for as regards the balance between income 
and expenditure, they create no difference whatever. It is 
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simply a question whether these items, being on one side of 
the account as charges, and balanced by receipts on the 
other, ought to appear in the account at all. I think that 
they ought; and I propose after a mature consideration of 
the subject, that the Parliamentary Accounts shall contain 
every item received and expended. As I have already stated, 
the aggregate difference arising from receipts being deducted 
from charges in the Parliamentary Accounts, instead of being 
credited as revenue, is £1,519,075, and the difference in 
computing the exchange being £2,081,462, the total aggre¬ 
gate difference is £3,600,537. After this explanation, I hope 
the House will free me from any charge of inaccuracy. 
There is another matter, although a small one, to which I 
may allude. When I casually touched upon the number of 
European forces in India, I used the last returns received 
from India, dated October. But nearly 20,000 men were 
sent out between June and December, and a large proportion 
of these would probably not have reached India in time to 
be included in the return for October. Therefore, in 
estimating the total number of English troops at the dis¬ 
posal of the English Government, these reinforcements also 
ought to be taken into account. There was no error in my 
statement as far as it went, but there is a larger charge 
for troops than would be accounted for in the statement I 
made. With regard to the Public Works in India, I have 
seen some doubt expressed whether the returns from these 
works were accurately given. I have since gone through 
the figures, and verified them from official documents, and I 
find they are strictly correct; and correct, moreover, in this 
respect, that the figures are not founded upon the calculations 
of engineers, which are apt to be sanguine, but upon the 
statements of the Board of Revenue, made in various des¬ 
patches and minutes, in which it is the object of the Board 
not to make the total appear as large as possible, but rather 
to reduce the estimates sent in by their officers, which they con¬ 
sider as too favourable. With regard to the question put to 
me by an lion. Member as to the authority given to Lord 
Canning to raisea loan at 6 per cent., I thought it desirable 
not to answer it when it was first put, as it seemed to require 
some explanation. The state of the case is this :—Last July 
the Government of India thought they had cause to appre¬ 
hend a more serious financial embarrassment than they had 
hitherto experienced, or than has, in fact, resulted; and 
under these circumstances they addressed to the Government 
here a despatch which, with the reply, I shall be prepared to 
lay upon the table. In that despatch they enumerated the 
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various alternatives by which that embarrassment might be 
relieved, one being that large remittances should he made 
from this country, and others referring to the various ways 
in which money might be raised in India at a higher rate of 
interest than had hitherto been given. That was not a case 
of option, but of necessity. There were no means at the 
time of making remittances from this country to the amount 
that the Indian Government considered necessary, and on 
the 8th of September the Indian Department sent a reply 
authorising the issue of Treasury notes at 6 per cent, if it 
should be found absolutely necessary. No intimation lias, 
up to tliis time, been received that this authority has been 
acted upon; and it is obvious that this is an expedient to which 
the Government of India will not willingly have recourse, 
unless under circumstances that leave it no option. The 
rate of interest hitherto paid by the Government of India has 
not been nominally above 5 per cent. I say has not been 
nominally above 6 per cent., because in point of fact it 
has been a good deal more. The 5 per cent, loan is about 
92. Of course no one will subscribe to tliat loan at par 
when he can buy into it at 92; and the operation is, that 
4 per cent, paper, which can be bought at 82, is allowed to 
be paid in with an equivalent amount of cash into the 5 per 
cent. loan. That is to say, any person is allowed to pay 
£1,000 in 4 per cent, paper, and to get 6 per cent, for it, 
provided he also pays in £1,000 cash. The effect is that, in 
consideration of getting £1,000 cash at 6 per cent., the 
Government is paying 1 per cent, more upon an equal 
amount of paper; so that the Government of India is 
borrowing practically at a little less than 6 per cent., 
and therefore the distinction between the course which 
has been adopted and the power of issuing Treasury 
notes at 6 per cent, is greater in appearance than in reality. 
Some time ago it was expected that there might be a neces¬ 
sity for issuing the 6 per cent. Treasury notes; but the last 
returns received on Monday show a considerable increase in 
the open 5 per cent, loan, and not the least gratifying circum¬ 
stance is that the increased subscription is principally from 
Native sources. With regard to the authority to raise money 
by Treasury notes at 6 per cent., I have stated that I hope 
the occasion will not arise for its being used, but it is not 
contemplated that the authority should be withdrawn. As 
to the closing of the 5 per cent, loan, it does not appear to 
be desirable at present. It is the general feeling on the part 
of the public in this country—and I think the feeling a just 
one—that India ought, as far as possible, to supply the capi- 
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18th feb. tal that may be required for works in India. It is not easy 
1859. to explain why there should he so large a difference between 
the price paid for money in India and in England—some 
hon. Members may be able to explain the reason, but I 
cannot—it is a fact, however, that this difference in the rate 
of interest paid in the two countries respectively on precisely 
the same security has existed for a considerable time. Last 
year the average price paid for the £8,000,000 loan you 
sanctioned, was 4} per cent, here, while the rate at Calcutta 
was between 5 and 6 per cent. There is one other question 
Amount of to which I am desirous of adverting—the amount of Indian 
Indian debt, debt as estimated by me. I have seen since Monday various 
comments and remarks upon that debt which indicate some 
confusion as to its actual amount. I have been asked why 
I did not include the £40,000,000 of railway guarantees. 
My answer is, that the £40,000,000 of railway capital, on 
which interest is guaranteed, cannot be considered in any 
sense a burden upon the Indian revenue. The railway 
guarantees are no charge; they are an investment, and when 
the lines are opened, we shall probably see the railways a 
source of profit. Again, I am asked why East India Stock 
was not included. East India Stock is never included, 
because it is not a permanent, but a terminable charge, which 
will cease in 1874, and, therefore, cannot have a place in any 
general calculation of the permanent resources and burdens 
of Indian revenue; I thought, also, that I could not safely 
include the £7,000,000 of deposits. It is hardly possible to 
say how much of that £7,000,000 constitutes a real liability 
upon the Government of India. These deposits are com¬ 
posed of various items. Above £1,000,000 is bullion in the 
Treasury. Part of these deposits will never be claimed; and 
on the whole no interest is paid. Therefore I did not include 
them in my statement of the debt. When these deductions 
are made, it will be found that my statement of the amount 
of the debt is strictly accurate. Up to April, 1867, the debt 
of India was, by the Parliamentary account, £52,074,986. 
There had been borrowed in India, up to November, 1858, 
£7,468,181. The debenture loan of last year was £8,000,000. 
The home bond debt is £7,000,000, and the aggregate debt 
bearing interest is thus £74,543,167. I do not know the 
exact amount, but it is comparatively small, which has been 
borrowed in India since the 8th of November, 1858, when 
the return was made up. I thought it better to offer these 
explanations at the present time; they may save trouble 
hereafter. I now move, Sir, that you leave the Chair. 

Motion agreed to. 
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House in Committee. 

The Ciiairman read the Resolution— 

“ That it is expedient to enable the Secretary of State in Council 
for India to raise money in the United Kingdom for the service of the 
Government in India.” 

Sir Charles Wood : I am very glad that the discussion 
upon this question was postponed until to-day, and that the 
nohle Lord, has had an opportunity of making his explana¬ 
tion of the very large discrepancy between the published 
accounts of the revenue of India and his statement the. 
other evening. It was rather startling that between those 
two accounts there should he a discrepancy of no less than 
£3,600,000. The noble Lord has accounted for it upon two 
grounds. He has pointed out that in the printed accounts 
there have been omissions of certain items, which he thinks 
ought, in any future account, to be included. But the ac¬ 
counts laid on the table have up to this time been considered 
the final accounts—the audited accounts of Indian expendi¬ 
ture—and now for the first time it seems that in the last 
accounts so laid before Parliament pursuant to the Act there 
are omissions of about £1,500,000. I am glad to hear that 
in future years that error will be corrected. There remains 
to be accounted for a difference of about £2,000,000, and 
that the noble Lord states is owing to the different value at 
which he has taken the rupee in liis statement from that 
which is taken in the accounts laid before Parliament. In 
those accounts the value of the rupee is taken at Is. 10 cl., and 
in the nohle Lord’s statement at 2s. The amounts therefore 
in his statement, when stated in pounds sterling, would 
always he higher than those in the Parliamentary accounts. 
If we confine ourselves to his figures, and his figures only, 
it will matter very little whether the rupee is taken at Is. 
1(M. or 2s., but inevitable confusion must arise in any com¬ 
parison with the Parliamentary papers, because they would 
give one sum, which according to the nohle Lord’s statement 
should he another. I am afraid that another error may also 
be the consequence of this discrepancy. If all the nohle 
Lord’s statements relative to preceding years—to years long 
gone by—are calculated upon the rupee at 2s., as his recent 
statements really are, the comparison would give a faithful 
representation of the increase or decrease; but if the state¬ 
ments of by-gone years are based, as they probably are, on 
Parliamentary papers, and the statement of recent times are 
based on the value of the rupee at 2s., it is obvious that the 
comparison will be fallacious. Without access to the papers 
it is impossible for me to say how this may be, but it may 
very probably be a source of inaccuracy in the noble Lord’s 
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statement, and I think it is a great pity that he did not take 
the trouble to calculate the rupee at the same rate as the 
Parliamentary papers, because if we have to refer to any 
figures except those stated by the noble Lord, it introduces 
an element of confusion. I hope on future occasions the 
noble Lord will have the kindness to avoid this error. 
Having said thus much on the subject of the corrections, 1 
will proceed to notice some points in the speech which the 
noble Lord addressed to us the other night which cannot 
pass without some observation. There were, in truth, three 
divisions of the subject alluded to by the noble Lord in the 
able and lucid statement which he made on that occasion. 
There was a statement of several matters of interest in 
India, there was a statement of the war expenditure, and 
there was a much more important general financial state¬ 
ment, which occupied a considerable portion of the noble 
Lord’s speech. On the first of these topics it is necessary 
for me to say very little, as in much, I may say all, which 
the noble Lord said on that subject I entirely concur. Por 
instance, some attacks have been made upon him in reference 
to the Enam Commission, but I think that he has acted 
perfectly right on this subject. It is notorious that great 
frauds have been perpetrated on the revenue and that still 
greater frauds have been attempted. It is undesirable to 
disturb long possession, even though acquired by fraud, 
but it is equally absurd to allow the revenue to suffer by 
frauds so gross as that which has been mentioned by him as 
an illustration. It is impossible to distinguish, except by 
means of some inquiry, between frauds recently perpetrated 
and possession obtained years ago, and I think the facts can 
best be discovered by inquiry on the spot. The objections, 
if any, should therefore be urged against the manner in 
which the Commission proceeds, and not against the appoint¬ 
ment of the Commission itself. I was very glad to hear of 
the progress which has been made in railway works. When 
I became President of the India Board they were treated 
rather as experimental lines, and my first directions to Lord 
Dalhousie as well as to the Court of Directors was, that the 
great lines ought to be completed with the greatest possible 
rapidity consistent with determining the proper course which 
the railway should take and the character of the works to be 
executed. The full advantages to be derived from such 
works can only accrue when the line is completed throughout, 
and not before, because, as the noble Lord says, though a line 
which terminates in a jungle may not pay, it will return a 
fair profit when it ends at some great town, the centre of a 
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large population. With regard to public works, I was glad 
to hear that they are going on, hut I confess I did not think 
the noble Lord’s statement as full and satisfactory as I ex¬ 
pected from the interest which he has taken in those subjects. 
The Godavery survey was in hand five years ago, Kurrachee 
harbour was under consideration, and a pier at Madras has 
been projected for many years. I should have wished to 
have been told what progress had been made with these 
works. With regard to the tenure of land, the noble Lord 
showed that the power to grant freehold tenure applied in 
very few cases, and I doubt very much whether the induce¬ 
ments will be sufficient to attract persons to settle in one of 
the districts referred to by the noble Lord, the Sunderbunds, 
now chiefly occupied by tigers and manufacturers of 
salt. I will not detain the House by further observa¬ 
tions on those matters, but pass to that which, in point of 
fact, is the subject before the House—namely, the loan for 
war expenditure. Of course it is not my intention to offer 
any opposition to the proposal of the Government to raise 
£7,000,000 by loan. The noble Lord stated that the war 
expenditure up to the present time has been £21,600,000, 
of which £2,600,000 have been defrayed from the Indian 
revenue, and £19,000,000 has been provided by borrowing to 
that amount. He proposes to defray the expenses in Eng¬ 
land for the ensuing year by a loan of £7,000,000, and I 
should be very glad to think that that will be the whole of 
the expenditure necessary to be provided for in this way. 
The noble Lord said nothing upon that subject. He did not 
induce us to suppose that £7,000,000 will provide for the 
whole expenditure likely to be caused by the war in India in 
the course of the ensuing year, and, if I may use the expres¬ 
sion, the noble Lord was remarkably chary of any opinion on 
that subject. We know very little from the noble Lord of 
what progress has been made in India. We hear of marches 
and countermarches, but, somehow or other, the chief rebels 
appear in some other place nearly as soon as they are defeat¬ 
ed in any given spot. He does not indulge us with any hope 
that hostilities will be carried on in the course of the ensuing 
year except at much greater expense than can possibly be 
defrayed from the ordinary revenue of India. I do not 
understand from the statement which he has made to-night 
whether money is being raised in India by open loan as 
usual; and 1 think we ought to be told what are the expect¬ 
ations of the Government with regard to operations to be 
undertaken in the course of the ensuing year; whether it is 
expected those operations will be brought to a close in such 
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time as to obviate the necessity of a larger loan in India in 
addition to the £7,000,000 to be raised here; and, if the 
Government do anticipate that such will be the case, whether 
any measures are to be taken in dealing with the very large 
force in India at the present time. I do not know, however, 
that the noble Lord could have taken a wiser course than 
that he has proposed as to this loan, and I raise no objection 
to it. I come now to that which is the most important 
matter of all—the general state of Indian finance. At all 
times the financial state of any country is one of no little 
importance ; but in the present state of India its financial 
state is of vital importance, not merely to that country but 
to England also. Here, if there is a little larger expenditure 
than usual, there is no great difficulty in finding some 
additional tax to meet it. This year we have an increase of 
about £1,000,000 on the Naval Estimates; but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I have no doubt, will have no difficulty 
in devising means, either by increasing the income tax, or in 
some other way which the counti’y will readily sanction, to 
defray the expense necessary to put the country into a state 
of security. But when things in any country are in the 
condition in which the Indian finances are, it becomes a far 
more serious matter. History tells us that it is almost 
always from a disordered state of their finances that great 
countries arc brought into their real difficulties. It was 
incumbent upon the noble Lord, and it is incumbent upon 
us, on the first opportunity on which, under the direct admi¬ 
nistration of the Queen’s Government, the financial state of 
India has been brought before us, to look carefully into it, 
and to be warned in time as to the danger which lies ahead 
of us. The ordinary state of the Indian revenue for some 
time past has been, I am sorry to say, a deficit. If the Sec¬ 
retary of State for India and the Council, supported by this 
House, do not pay the most earnest attention to this question, 
depend upon it we are in the first place in some danger of 
having a charge imposed upon us. We bad some warnings 
last year from Members of this House that there was danger 
of such a charge, and the noble Lord the other night 
intimated something very like a moral, if not a positive 
responsibility. I protest myself against any such responsi¬ 
bility. I object to this country being made liable for Indian 
charges. I am quite sure that nothing would be more pre¬ 
judicial to wise administration in India than to lead those 
who administer the government in that country to suppose 
that they might fall back upon the resources of this country. 
If we are to have loans from England to India, how can we 
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refuse to clo the same for other colonies ? If we were in- ]8th Feb. 
cautiously to admit the liability which was intimated by 1859. 
some lion. Members last year, and by the Secretary of State 
the other night, we should he “ drifting” into a responsibility 
which I am quite sure this House would not he willing 
deliberately to undertake. I would therefore warn lion. 
Gentlemen against this possible, and as it appears, not very 
remote danger. But further than this indirect danger, this 
House has shown itself not indisposed to meddle with Indian 
finance in two most objectionable ways. It is very much 
disposed to increase expenditure and also to take away 
revenue. It is not long since this House inserted a clause 
in a Bill which put out the salt revenue in great jeopardy. 

Thanks to a noble Lord who understood the subject well, 
that clause was struck out elsewhere, and the revenue 
was saved. I see now that a notice of Motion has been 
given by an hon. Member to prohibit the growth of opium, 
which will destroy the revenue from that source. We are in 
danger enough of being fixed with a liability for Indian 
charges, but of course if we take away Indian revenue by 
Imperial legislation we incur not merely a moral but a posi¬ 
tive liability. I hope the House, therefore, will forgive me 
for taking this opportunity of endeavouring to impress upon 
it this solemn warning, that if we mean to avoid responsibility 
here we must be exceedingly cautious in dealing with Indian 
revenue and expenditure. I have thought it my duty to say 
thus much as to our possible liability for India, and I will 
now revert to the state of the revenue and expenditure of that 
country. The ordinary state of Indian revenue is not so 
cheering as could be wished. The account of last July con¬ 
tains the financial state of India up to April 1857—a most 
convenient period—for it just precedes the outbreak of the 
mutiny, and does not include, therefore, any of the war 
expenditure. The noble Lord compared the other night 
the increase of revenue with the increase of debt; but there Revenue aml 
is another comparison quite as important, but not so satis- debt com- 
factory—the increase of charge with the increase of revenue. pared ‘ 

The account of revenue and expenditure laid on the table 
by the Secretary of the Indian Board shows that in 1850-1 
there was a surplus of £400,000, in 1851-2 of £513,000, and 
in 1852-53 of £424,000. The accounts of these years 
arrived in this country while I had the honour to hold the 
office of President of the Board of Control, and we took the 
opportunity of reducing the charge upon the Indian debt. 
Objections were raised to that course in this country, but 
on financial grounds it was a very expedient and useful 
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measure. The interest upon Indian debt was reduced to the 
amount of £500,000 a year—a larger reduction in the expenses 
of India than had been known for years past—and such as 
I shall be very glad to see made in any year to come. But 
in the next year a change took place, and instead of there 
being a surplus of £400,000, there was a deficiency of 
£2,000,000. In the next year there was a deficiency of 
£1,700,000, and in the year after that of £972,000. The 
deficiencies of these three years amounted to £4,700,000, while 
the surplus of the three previous years was only £1,300,000. 
This is a most unsatisfactory state of things. In the next 
year the deficit was, according to the Parliamentary papers, 
£143,000; according to the noble Lord, £179,000. But now 
let us compare the revenue and the charges upon it. The 
revenue of 1850-1 amounted to £18,844,000, and of 1856-7 
to £23,270,000, while the charge for the year 1850-1 was 
£18,429,000, and for 1856-7 £23,413,000—the charge having 
increased more than the revenue, and this increase of charge 
took place notwithstanding the reduction of half a million 
in the interest of the debt which I have mentioned. That 
is the state of things at the period immediately before the 
commencement of the mutiny. Let us see now how we 
shall stand when the war expenditure is at an end. It 
certainly will be taking a very favourable view of our pro¬ 
bable position if I assume that the war expenditure will be 
at an end on the 1st of April, 1860, that all the unnecessary 
troops will be disbanded, and that we shall have reverted to 
the ordinary expenditure. I have shown that, during the 
last ten years, the charges have increased more than the 
revenue, and I shall not therefor*; take up a too unfavourable 
position if I assume that in 1860 the relative amount of the 
charges and the revenue will be the same as in 1856-7. But 
what has happened in the mean time ? We shall have 
borrowed £26,000,000. I wish rather to understate than 
overstate the case, and therefore I will suppose that this is 
the whole amount that we borrow. The interest upon this 
sum will necessarily form an addition to the charge on 
account of the debt. Taking the interest at 5 per cent., the 
additional charge under this head would be £1,300,000; but 
I will take it at 4|- per cent.—as I am anxious to be rather 
below than above the mark—this will make it £1,170,000. 
If we add to this the deficit admitted by the noble Lord, 
£179,000, there will be an excess of charge beyond the 
ordinary revenue of £1,349,000, or, to take the lowest 
possible figure, of £1,250,000. Now how is that charge to 
be met ? After having paid a due tribute to the noble Lord 
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for the lucid state meat he made the other evening to the 18TH Feb 
H ouse, I am bound to say that he entirely failed in holding 1859. 
out to us any reasonable or intelligible prospect of meeting 
this difficulty. The noble Lord stated, and stated very 
correctly, the various sources of income in India. He 
stated truly that 60 per cent, of the revenue was derived ^ uue 
from the land, and that there was little prospect of its being evt ' uue ‘ 
increased. He also correctly stated that the principal in¬ 
crease in the land revenue must be derived from annexation 
or from the cultivation of waste lands. I entirely concur 
with the noble Lord when he says that it is undesirable to 
annex native States in India. I acted on that principle 
when I had the honour to be at the Board of Control, and 
never allowed such annexation to be made, when there were 
heirs on any theory of Indian adoption. The noble Lord 
stated the lowest amount of the land revenue in 1850 at 
£17,359,000, and the highest amount in 1856-7 £19,080,000, 
giving an increase of £1,685,000. Now the land reve¬ 
nues of the new provinces of Pegu, Nagpore, and Oude, 
yield about £1,500,000. There have been some other 
small States annexed, and accidental circumstances will 
account for the remaining difference up to the £1,685,000; 
hut it is obvious that almost the whole increase of land 
revenue is owing to annexation. This source of increase 
has ceased, and no further increase can be looked for 
from that source. Certainly some increase may be gain¬ 
ed from the cultivation of waste lands, though it must 
necessarily be very small. Neither in Bengal, where 
the permanent settlement is in force, nor in the Punjab 
or Bombay, where the leases run from twenty to thirty 
years, can we look for any increase; and the noble 
Lord would not say, with regard to Madras, that he ex¬ 
pected much increase in the land revenue from that pro¬ 
vince. My own opinion with regard to the land tax in Mad¬ 
ras is, that it would be wise to reduce the assessments. In 
one district Lord Harris, by my desire, tried the experiment, 
and it succeeded completely, for in two years the revenue re¬ 
covered itself; but I do not know that this could be a fair 
specimen of the country generally. I will not now go into 
the general question of the merits or demerits of these 
assessments. What I wish to impress on the House is, that 
there is in the meantime quite as much prospect of a 
decrease as of an increase in this source of revenue, and 
that you have no right to expect an increase till twenty 
years, at least, have expired. The statement of the noble 
Lord does not differ very much from mine in this point; but 
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I am anxious to bring forward the views I entertain regard¬ 
ing it, as I think it is very important that the House should 
be put in possession of the whole truth on an occasion like 
the present. So much for the land revenue. Then we come 
to the revenue from opium. The opium revenue will, I 
hope, stand the attack which the hon. Member for Nor¬ 
thampton threatens to make upon it. I can see no objection 
to a revenue from opium any more than to a tax on brandy 
and other spirits and wine. I do not see that the moderate 
use of opium is more injurious than the use of spirits. 
There may, no doubt, he objections to the mode of raising 
the revenue; hut after what we know of the conduct of 
Native officials in exacting revenue from their poor country¬ 
men, we may well believe that though there are objections 
to the present mode of raising revenue, the evils of any 
system of excise to be levied*, as it must be, by Native 
agency, would be far more oppressive and' objectionable. 
But I agree with the noble Lord that the revenue from this 
source is very precarious. In the first place, it varies ex¬ 
ceedingly from year to year. In 1850 it was £3,500,000; 
in 1856-7, £4,696,000; in 1857-8, £6,443,000; and in 
1858-9, £5,195,000. In one year it rose £1,800,000, and 
in another it fell £1,300,000 ; .so that it is an exceedingly 
uncertain revenue. But there is another consideration 
which we must not dismiss from our minds. The Chinese 
have legalized the admission of opium, and I am afraid they 
may sanction its cultivation. Then what becomes of the 
opium revenue r Should the Chinese, who arc skilful and 
able people, cultivate opium, then there must be a material 
diminution in the revenue. It might no doubt be possible 
to meet the Chinese in their ow r n market with the Indian 
opium, which is of a superior description; but that could 
be done only at a much reduced price, and reduced price in 
this case means reduced revenue. It is clear, therefore, 
that the opium revenue is not one of permanence on which 
■we can safely rest. 

The next source of revenue is salt; but to that article 
we cannot look with confidence for any increase. The 
revenue from salt is indeed more likely to be reduced than 
increased. I come now to customs’ duties. On these there 
has been some increase of late years, though not very large; 
and if the trade of India was materially to be enlarged we 
might look for some additional increase in the customs, 
though not to any great extent. The articles of import 
likely to be consumed by any number of the people pay very 
little duty, and there are some taxes which it might be 
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desirable to repeal. I think, on the whole, it is no un¬ 
favourable supposition to assume that for a long time to 
come the revenue derived from opium, salt, and the customs 
will remain very nearly the same as at present. This is the 
case as to revenue, and I agree with the noble Lord who has 
shown that there is no likelihood of the income being in¬ 
creased for some years to come. It is indispensable, however, 
to bring the expenditure of India within the income, and if 
the income cannot he increased, our only alternative is to 
reduce the expenditure. The noble Lord stated that there 
must be some reduction both in the civil and military ex¬ 
penditure, and he lias expressed that opinion in a despatch 
to the Governor General. It is very well, no doubt, to 
express that opinion ; but I was disappointed, I must confess, 
in the statement which the noble Lord made the other night 
as to the probability, or evqn the possibility, of any material 
reduction being effected. Considering the importance of the 
subject, and the occasion upon which the noble Lord 
addressed the House, I thought that lie would have given us 
some clearer notion of the views entertained by himself and 
his Council than I was able to gather from his observations. 
He proposes to reduce the civil expenditure. I confess that 
I do not much think that he will be able to do much in that 
direction. He proposes to do it by two. means—first, by 
reducing the salaries of the European servants of the Com¬ 
pany, and next by the employment of what he calls “ cheaper 
Native agency.” With regard to reducing the salaries of 
the European servants of the Company, these words had 
scarcely passed his lips when he showed the impossibility of 
doing anything of the kind. He said that under the com¬ 
petitive system there were not more candidates than there 
were places to be filled; and I remember one occasion when 
some medical appointments, which were by no means of an 
unprofitable character, were to be made, that there were not 
so many candidates as places, and the competitive examina¬ 
tion therefore became a perfect farce. He also stated that 
the sums which railroad and other private companies were 
obliged to give to persons to induce them to go to India 
were much higher than it mis necessary to give for the same 
services here, and that those companies remunerated tlieir 
officers at quite as high a rate as the Government did. How 
then is he to effect any general reduction of salaries? I do 
not mean to say that there are not some salaries that may be 
reduced. I think there are, and I should like to know from 
the noble Lord what has been done in that respect in the last 
four or five years. In 1854, having had my attention drawn 
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to these salaries, and being very anxious to provide additional 
European servants out of the money that might he saved 
from judicious reduction, I went through them with a great 
deal of care. I found that there were great inequalities 
existing, without, as it appeared to me, sufficient reason; 
and by my direction a despatch was sent out, calling the 
attention of the Government of India to the subject, and 
calling upon them to revise the civil salaries, and to effect 
such reductions as might be possible—of course with justice 
to the existing holders of situations—with the view of pro¬ 
viding the means of employing additional European servants. 
I should like to know what has been done in consequence of 
that despatch. The noble Lord tells us that the civil 
salaries must be reduced, and he has written to the Governor 
General that the increase and expenditure must be equalized. 
That is only a very general sliqdowing forth of the noble 
Lord’s views of what should be done; but in 1854 I directed 
attention to the subject with great minuteness, and I should 
be glad to hear whether anything has been done in conse¬ 
quence. Then the noble Lord said that he proposed to sub¬ 
stitute cheap Native agency for European. I believe that to 
be extremely undesirable. I believe that in some cases it 
will lead to additional expense, and in many cases to a much 
worse administration that exists at present. I remember that 
in so small a matter as the ordinary superintendence of the 
public works, Colonel Cotton represented to me that we should 
have European superintendents, even of a low rank, and he 
wished me to send out non-commissioned officers and private 
soldiers to be appointed overseers of the Indian labourers. 
So also with respect to the police and the administration of 
justice, the uniform demand made by India reformers was 
that we should send out a larger number of Europeans. 
There is one reduction of expenditure which I was very 
anxious to effect when I was at the India Board, but it 
was then not easy of accomplishment. I allude to the 
saving which would have resulted from the amalgamation 
of the Queen’s Supreme Court and the Company’s Supreme 
Court. It was very difficult at that time to reconcile two 
such great bodies acting under different authorities; but 
the Act of last Session removes the difficulty, for it makes 
them both Queen’s Courts, and I should be glad now to see 
the amalgamation carried out. It is being attempted, I 
believe, in the inferior courts; but this is a matter in which 
reform ought to begin at the top and spread thence through¬ 
out all the courts of the country. Complaints are rife at 
this moment of the peculation and corruption of the native 
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Judges. The only remedy is to send out additional Euro¬ 
pean officers, and by doing so you will of course increase 
the expense of administering justice. Precisely the same 
thing must take place with the police. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, Mr. Halliday, complains of the state 
of the Native police—they appear frequently during the 
recent insurrection to have been in correspondence with the 
mutineers, whom they allowed to pass to and fro without 
molestation. If that is to he remedied, you must abandon 
cheap Native agency, which has failed, and send out, at an 
increased expense, Europeans in sufficient number to ensure 
the proper management and control of the police force. 
But this is not all. We have undertaken the task of im¬ 
proving the administration of India, and there can he no 
doubt that as civilization advances, the civil administration 
of every country becomes^ more expensive. I remember 
being struck upon one occasion with the enormous expense 
charged for prisoners confined in gaols in the Punjab, and I 
asked how it was that it had so much increased since our 
rule began. The answer was, “ Because justice is administered 
in a much more merciful way than heretofore. Eormerly, 
if a man committed an offence, Iiunjeet Singh would cut 
off his hand or his leg and turn him loose to starve. That 
cost the country nothing; but you put him in prison and 
keep him there, and thus expense is immediately incurred.” 
It is impossible that it should be otherwise under our more 
humane and enlightened administration. Therefore, although 
I am of opinion that some, but not many, salaries may be 
reduced, my belief is, that the civil administration of the 
country will become costlier from year to year as civilization 
advances and improvements are carried out. With regard, 
therefore, to the civil administration, I think that, upon the 
whole, the expense will be increased rather than diminished. 
Then I come to the military expenditure. The noble Lord 
said there should be some reduction in that expenditure. 
I hope and trust that some reduction will take place. If 
some reduction in military expenditure cannot be made 
when the war is put an end to, I do not know where reduc¬ 
tion can be made. I had hoped that the noble Lord would 
on this subject have given us something more than a general 
assurance. The noble Lord said that there were now no 
great Pow r ers like Iiunjeet Singh or Scindiah in India, on 
account of whom it is necessary to keep up the large armies 
that we had hitherto maintained. I remember pressing 
upon Lord Dalhousie some years ago the necessity of redu¬ 
cing the military expenditure in India; but he said, We 
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have acquired the whole of the Punjab and Nagpore, and 
the province of Pegu, and we therefore now occupy a larger 
territory with the same force; I cannot reduce any of the 
army; on the contrary, you must increase the European 
forces. Well, I consulted Lord Hardinge, who had been 
Governor General of India and Commander-in-Cliief, and 
with his concurrence and by his advice, I assented to the 
sending of three European regiments to India in addition to 
those already there. I did make an attempt to reduce the 
Native army. I was in correspondence with Lord Dalhousie 
with the view of reducing the regular Native cavalry, and 
substituting for them irregular Horse, which would he more 
useful and less expensive. These Irregular Horse have ren¬ 
dered most excellent service in Seinde, and I am glad to 
have this opportunity of saying how much this country is 
indebted to that gallant officer, whose decease during the 
last few months we all lament, for the skill with which he 
formed that body of horse, and the benefits which by his 
means were conferred upon India. It so happened that I 
quitted the Board of Control at the time that that corres¬ 
pondence was going on. I do not know whether any further 
step has been taken upon the subject, as in the case of the 
civil service, but here I had taken a more practical step 
than anything which the noble Lord has ever stated. I 
think it indispensable that some reduction should take place. 
A commission, 1 believe, has been sitting for some time with 
the view of considering the means of effecting some reduc¬ 
tion in the Indian army when peace is restored. I should 
have liked to know if that Commission had come to any 
conclusions of any kind on the subject. I do not think 
that much reduction can be made in the civil expenses, but 
on that subject, as well as on the military expenses, the 
noble Lord left us destitute of any views or prospects en¬ 
tertained by the Government. The House must remember 
that, though some reduction may be effected in the Native 
army, we must he prepared for a considerable increase in 
the European forces. We should he utterly unjustifiable if 
we did not henceforth maintain in India a European force 
far larger than we have hitherto maintained. In my opinion 
the artillery should he European; and you must have an 
additional force, both of infantry and cavalry, placed in 
healthy stations as a garrison for the country, and with all 
the improved arms and equipments which modern science has 
discovered. This cannot lie accomplished without consider¬ 
able expense, and beyond this, although reductions may be 
made in the Native Indian army, yet it is upon Native troops 
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that we must rely to perform the ordinary work in India. 
We must maintain a Native Indian army of considerable 
amount. The only other financial feature of the noble 
Lord’s speech was one which, I must say, I think exceed¬ 
ingly objectionable. I allude to the guarantee about to 
be given to the Madras Irrigation Company to the extent 
of, I think, £1,000,000, and the guarantees to an indefinite 
amount to be given to other companies for the construction, 
not of great trunk railways, but of minor railways. The 
whole of that system is, I think, excessively objectionable. 
It might be necessary, in the first instance, to give guaran¬ 
tees for great lines of railway, though it is questionable 
whether even they might not be constructed without Govern¬ 
ment guarantees, but I am quite sure that upon their 
construction guarantees should cease altogether. And let 
it be remembered that this guarantee is given to a private 
company to raise money at a moment when their securities 
will compete with your own loan. You are raising the 
market against yourself. That seems to me to be as unwise 
a thing as could possibly be done. Another measure of 
which the noble Lord spoke—namely, making the interest 
of the India debt payable in this country, seems to me of 
a questionable character. The tendency must be to transfer 
the Indian securities from Native to English holders. Now, 
it seems to me exceedingly desirable to encourage, to the 
greatest possible extent, the Natives of India to hold the 
securities of the Indian debt. In this country there are 
plenty of modes in which people can invest their money. 
The more the Natives of India are peculiarly interested in 
the public debt of that country, the more likely are they 
to be loyal subjects of the Queen. I believe that the 
moneyed men of India, and the people of property in India, 
generally were found among the most faithful supporters 
of the Government during the recent disturbances. They 
had the strongest interest in the safety and permanence of 
our rule. But, passing by that, I cannot see the least 
necessity for such guarantees as the noble Lord has men¬ 
tioned. He represents the returns from all these works 
as certain and large. The interest of money in this country 
is about £2 and £2 10s. per cent.; but if it be true, as the 
noble Lord said, that these works will yield £26, £40, £70, 
and even more per cent., what necessity is there for 
Government giving guarantees for such works ? If I am not 
wrong, the object of the Madras Company is not to accom¬ 
plish any particular work of irrigation, but it is to be a 
sort of roving Irrigation Commission throughout the whole 
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of Madras. If their work succeeds, the shareholders 
will be profited; if the work fails, the loss will fall upon 
the Government. I think such a one-sided arrangement, 
with a possible loss and no possible gain, a very bad arrange¬ 
ment. I do not at all dispute the statement of the noble 
Lord as to the amount of the Indian debt. It appeared 
to be correct, but I see in a Return which was laid on the 
table of the House, I think, yesterday morning, and 
which brings the liability in India up to April 1857, and 
that in England to December 1858, that the liabilities 
amount to £82,000,000; and if to that you add the sum 
borrowed in India and the loan proposed by the noble 
Lord, the total liabilities will exceed £90,000,000. I 
really do not see how we should be justified in adding even 
another million to these liabilities. But, Sir, to revert to 
the main point which I wish to impress upon the Committee, 
it is essential that the expenditure shall be brought within 
the income. We have a great task to perform in India—a 
great mission in the improvement of its administration : and 
the basis of all good administration is a wise economy. We 
are now, under the Queen’s Government, commencing a new 
era in the administration of India. I did hope we should 
have had a more full development of the views of the 
Government on this great and important question than we 
have hitherto had ; and I should have neglected my duty- 
having learnt something of that country during the short 
time I was at the India Board—if I had not stated what my 
impressions were, and what my fears and hopes were as to 
the future financial condition of India. I believe that by a 
wise administration the expenditure and income may be 
equalized, but it will require very decisive measures to attain 
that result. I am sorry that the speech of the noble Lord 
does not afford any practical view of how that may be done. 
The prospects at this time are certainly not very encouraging, 
but, nevertheless, I believe it to be perfectly feasible to 
accomplish the object. It is quite impossible to overrate the 
vital importance of the subject, and I feel that I should 
grossly have neglected my duty if I had not urged the 
necessity of taking effective measures for the attainment of 
so great and all-important an end. 

Sir Erskine Perry said, the right lion. Baronet had 
just stated the real question before the Committee in precise 
terms— namely, that the important subject for them to 
determine was, how to balance expenditure and revenue. 
They would all agree that this loan must be raised; no 
objection had been yet made to it from any part of the 
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House; but he confessed he thought the right hon. Baronet 
had drawn the most lugubrious picture of Indian finance 
ever yet presented. He had shown that many of the means 
indicated by the noble Lord the Secretary of State for India 
for raising the revenue in future were not to be depended 
upon, and that many of the items of revenue were precarious ; 
but he had failed to point out what it was the proper object 
of statesmanship to discover, how in future the revenue was 
to be augmented. lie (Sir E. Perry) was the last man in 
that House who had a right to complain of any gloomy 
picture being drawn of Indian finance, for he had brought 
that subject more frequently under their consideration than 
any other Member; and three years a go, before the rebellion 
broke out, he had sought to impress on the House that if the 
principles of Indian finance, then in force, and the principles 
of Government then in operation, wore persisted in, they 
wonld inevitably lead the first to national insolvency, the 
other to national disaffection. At that period lie was thought 
a croaker, and met by Sir James Hogg and others, who 
drew a more flattering picture of the skate of affairs. Now, 
however, a Cabinet Minister and an ex-Cabinet, Minister 
both agreed with him as to the precarious state of Indian 
revenue, but he was happy to think be took, a far more 
favourable view of the future than the right bon. Baronet 
(Sir C. Wood). He would address himself to this question, 
but first of all, he would attempt to settle with precision 
some of the leading facts of the case. The amount of the 
Indian debt at the present moment was a matter of fact that 
ought to be placed beyond doubt. The noble Lord bad stated 
it to be £74,500,000, and the right bon. Baronet bad added the 
debt incurred in India during the last year, making the sum 
about £90,000,000. He (Sir E. Perry) bad taken the trouble 
to ascertain from Parliamentary papers what the debt was, 
and it appeared to be, up to a certain period, £82,000,000; for 
they must take into account the £10,000,000 of deposits not 
bearing interest—which the noble Lord called £7,000,000- 
in respect of payments due to officers, which the Govern¬ 
ment might be called on to discharge at any moment. 
Then £12,000,000 must be added to represent the £030,000 
payable annually to tlie proprietors of the East India stock. 
A sum bad been set apart to accumulate at compound in¬ 
terest, in order to defray that charge; but till 1874, there 
would be a charge equal to the interest on twelve millions. 
Then must be added the additional loan of about £9,000,000 
raised in India, and all these items together made a total of 
£103,776,565, to which must be added the new loan of seven 
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millions, making thus a total debt of £110,776,565. Then 
they were told that the debt of India did not much exceed 
two years’ revenue; but in making a comparison of that 
kind it was clear that they ought to take not the gross, hut 
the net income, which was £23,000,000 a year. Thus the 
total amount of the debt was equivalent to more than four 
years’ revenue. That might not seem to he a very heavy 
burden when compared with some European debts; hut 
when the inelastic character of Indian finance was taken 
into consideration, it would he seen that it was in reality 
very onerous. The net revenue of India was not capable 
of much increase. The land revenue was not likely to 
grow larger; opium was liable to contingencies which 
might diminish its value as a source of income, as was also 
salt, and the Customs’ duties could not be increased without 
provoking the strongest opposition from the manufacturers 
of this country. If followed, therefore, that a debt in India, 
amounting to between four and five years’ net revenue, was 
a large debt. Another mode of estimating the charges on 
Indian Revenues was to ascertain the great amount payable 
for interest and dead weight. The total amount of interest 
payable upon the debt in India and in London was made up 
of the following sums:—payable in India, £3,500,000; in 
London, £1,230,000; temporary loans, £48,000; civil service 
annuities, &c., £1,439,000 ; total, £6,217,000. It was ad¬ 
mitted now on all hands that the present state of the 
Indian finances was alarming, but there were still delusions 
afloat which ought to be dispelled. Hon. Members had 
cheered, and certain monetary circles had approved of the 
declaration of the noble Lord, that he did not ask an 
Imperial guarantee for the new loan, and it was thought 
that if no guarantee were given, England would be clear 
of all responsibility. It was quite true that those who 
maintained that the finances of India were inseparably 
bound up with those of England could not show any verbal 
or technical guarantee from the Imperial Government; and 
so far as the holders of Indian securities were concerned, it 
did not matter to them whether they had such guarantee 
or not, for they possessed a higher security than any Govern¬ 
ment stock. The holders of Consols could not sue the 
Government, but the holders of Indian securities could 
formerly have sued the East India Company, and now they 
could sue the noble Lord the Secretary of State for India. 
Supposing, then, that the expenditure in India should at 
any time increase so as to prevent the payment of all the 
charges of the State, the fundholders having a remedy 
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at law, would be able to secure payment on tbe first 18 ™ Fkij - 
revenues collected, and then the cost of maintaining the 1859. 
army and the Governor General must fall upon this 
country, or we must give up India, lie therefore repeated 
that it was delusion to imagine, because a specific guarantee 
was not given, that this country escaped from the responsi¬ 
bility arising from its connection with India. Admitting, 
then, as he had always done, that the principles now in 
operation in Indian finance must lead to insolvency, still if 
he entertained no brighter hopes than the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir 0. Wood) in his views as to the future, he should say it 
would be best for the material interests of this country to 
sever the connection with India at once. Of course he was 
not speaking of the moral claim which the country possessed 
on us after we had deposed every Native ruler, and rendered 
self-government impossible ; but for mere pecuniary interests 
if the views of the right hon. Baronet were sound, the 
possession of India was a mere incumbrance. As all, how¬ 
ever, would admit that the union between England and 
India must be maintained, the true course was, after first 
probing boldly the extent of the difficulties to be dealt with, 
to endeavour to apply remedies in an equally vigorous 
manner. The first duty of the Government Avas to compel a 
reduction of expenditure within income. The financial Reduction of 
system of the East India Company had always been the expenditure, 
weakest part of their government, because, Avhile the ex¬ 
penditure had gone ou increasing, they had found no other 
modes of meeting it than by loans or annexations. In a 
country where the revenue did not expand, the system of 
borroAving, borrowed from modern Europe, Avas inapplicable, 
and the Governor General should be directed to make his ex¬ 
penditure balance with his income without resorting to loans. 

If a great emergency should arise, the extra expenditure 
caused thereby must be borne by the mother country. Much 
as it might shock the moneyed circles to propose an addition 
of £30,000,000 to the burdens of this country, he ventured 
to think that if they contrasted the Avars for Avhich we had 
expended hundreds of millions with what India might be 
made worth to us, the balance would be found vastly in 
favour of a Avar for the maintenance of our Eastern possessions. 

The Indian accounts laid before Parliament exhibited a 
striking instance of the improvidence engendered by the 
system of borrowing. In 1856, in the accounts laid before 
the House, there was an estimated deficit for the ensuing 
year of about £2,000,000. It turned out, at the end of the 
year, that the deficit Avas only £143,000, but notAvithstauding, 
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the Government in India increased the debt by about 
£1,500,000. Then, again, he would ask where was the 
interest of the new loan to come from ? The noble Lord 
had pointed out two or three sources from which he ex¬ 
pected an increased revenue, hut the right lion. Baronet 
(Sir C. Wood) had criticised those views. The noble Lord 
had referred to an anticipated saving from reforms in the civil 
administration of India, while the right lion. Baronet depre¬ 
cated the cheap agency of Natives. Between the two 
opinions he (Sir Erskine Perry) considered the noble Lord’s 
to he the soundest; for it is mainly by giving effect to the 
principle faintly enunciated by the noble Lord that im¬ 
provements in finance as well as in government were to 
be obtained. It is quite impossible to carry on affairs in 
India satisfactorily and for the advantage of the inhabitants 
of that country if Natives were not permitted to take a 
great share in its government. One of the most philosophi¬ 
cal writers who ever visited the East—Voinov—had de¬ 
scribed the condition of most Eastern countries by stating 
that there were two races, the conquerors and the conquered, 
the first of whom monopolized all offices of power and 
emolument, 'whilst the latter were reduced to the condition 
of slaves. But these latter, if they were sufficiently numer¬ 
ous, were sure, sooner or later, to rise upon their masters. 
They had heard a great deal within the last twenty months 
of the increased strength obtained by the success of their 
arms in India. It was stated that they might now disregard 
the prejudices of the inhabitants of India, assert their own 
supremacy, call in their own countrymen to fill every office, 
dispense with the Natives as an armed force, set aside their 
customs, disregard their system of caste, introduce their 
religious instruction into Native schools, and assume all the 
rigour of successful conquerors. This was one theory of 
Government, and if a permanent force of 150,000 or 200.000 
Europeans could be spared, it might possibly bo successful. 
But as all knew this could not be, the juster and more 
generous view of Government must prevail, and Native 
talent and Native co-operation must be relied on. If 
Natives of influence were duly admitted to take a share 
in the government, the task of increasing the revenue 
would he much lightened. The ministers of the Native 
Princes were as able as any men in India, and it was mainly 
owing to their co-operation the Government held its present 
position. The noble Lord had indicated another mode of 
developing the resources of India—giving titles to land to 
whoever invested capital in it. Native or Europeans. In 
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tliis would be found the second great lever for raising ism Fen. 
Native society. The land was undoubtedly the source of 1859. 
wealth in every country, and although the process of dealing 
with it in India should be slow, yet if it was systematically 
persevered in plenty of Native capital would be forthcoming 
year by year, and the wealth which follows from the appli¬ 
cation of capital to the soil would undoubtedly spring up. 

To the noble Lord he looked with the greatest confidence. 

He deserved the highest commendation for his Indian 
reforms. With one exception, they merited the warmest 
admiration. The noble Lord’s Proclamation had been 
welcomed witli one applauding cheer from Cape Comorin to 
the Himalayas. Its principles were so '.vise and generous he 
could wish to see it printed in every school-book throughout 
India. But the Natives were very acute, and apt to com¬ 
pare words with actions. And in one part of India one act 
of the noble Lord had tended to shake Native confidence. 

He referred to the despatch of the 1st of September last— Extension of 
the last dying act of the Directors, which extended to Enammqui- 
Madras the powers of the Enam Commission that had been Iiet ’ toM ‘ ldr " b ' 
for some years in operation in Bombay. lie believed 
the noble Lord had been too much occupied to master all 
the facts of this question. He stated the object of the 
Commission to be, to give an assurance of a good title to 
the rightful owners of land, whereas the main and un¬ 
disguised object of the Madras Government was to get more 
revenue. But the question was so important, he hoped the 
House would allow him to explain what the Enam Com¬ 
mission was. An Enam was a donation of land made by 
the Native Princes in several states to Native subjects. 

When the Government occupied the Bombay country, it 
recognized the validity of these Enam tenures, but reserved 
a power of inquiring into the authenticity of the titles. 

And if any inquiry had been then made, when evidence was 
forthcoming, and parties alive whose testimony as to ancient 
possession was available, it would have been most just; but a 
most extraordinary course was pursued. Thirty-five years 
after the conquest a sort of Quo Warranto Court was in¬ 
stituted. In 1852 the Legislative Council of India created 
an Enam Commission which was authorized to call on any 
landowner to prove his title. There was to be no interference 
by any court of justice; evidence of titles of ninety years’ 
standing to be produced; frauds committed or encroach¬ 
ments made in the last century were investigated, and any 
such fraud disentitled the owner of the estate. These diffi¬ 
cult duties were intrusted, not to Judges or men trained to 
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18th Feb. sift and examine evidence, bnt to sharp infantry officers, 
1859 whose only duty was to carry into effect the strict terms of 
their instruction. That Commission had given the utmost 
dissatisfaction. It had decided about 6,000 cases, and there 
were still 100,000 cases of title pending before it. The 
Commission had worked so badly that opinion in India was 
now much opposed to if, even among those who once strenu¬ 
ously advocated it. These facts came out during the inquiry 
before the Colonization Committee of last year, and an 
impression was produced that the Commission would be 
abolished; but, to his surprise, the Home Government dur¬ 
ing the recess had just issued another of similar kind. A 
similar institution had existed in Bengal, but there it was 
found so intolerable, the Government after a few years 
abolished it. [Cries of “No, no!”] He might be wrong 
in saying it was abolished, but at all events he believed it 
was at an end. It was stated in an official Return that 
the sum obtained by the Commission in Bengal was between 
£300,000 and £100,000 a year; but the expenses of the 
Commission amounted to £1,500,000. Its operation caused 
nothing but dissatisfaction, and brought little emolument 
to the Government. He trusted, therefore, that the Madras 
Commission would not only be suspended, but abolished at 
once. It was to be hoped that Sir Charles Trevelyan, when 
he had had an opportunity of making personal inquiries on 
the spot, would retract the advice he had given to the noble 
Lord—that this Commission should be allowed to proceed. 
These Commissions were justified on the ground that frauds 
had been perpetrated on Government; but without in any 
way sanctioning frauds, it was plain that some limit should 
be put to their effect upon titles. If a man’s ancestor, for 
example, had committed a fraud in 1650 or 1700, it would 
be improper at the present day to turn his descendants out 
of their possessions on that account. Let them lay down 
their period of prescription, be it 30, 40, or any other 
number of years, and leave all questions touching the 
validity of titles to the ordinary tribunals of the country. 
On the application, then, of views such as these to India, 
he entertained most sanguine hopes as to the future. The 
Value of India right lion. Member for Radnor (Sir George Lewis) had 
to Engiitud. told them last year that India was of little value to England. 

Now, our trade with India exceeded that with any other 
country in the world, except the United States and Califor¬ 
nia, and was increasing month by month in the most mar¬ 
vellous manner. India also paid a tribute of between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000 sterling per annum in the shape 
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of dividends to East India proprietors and pensions to civil 
and military officers ; and if it was only permitted to enjoy 
the benefits of good government, there would be no limit 
to the development of its prosperity. If the Natives were 
treated as we should ourselves wish to he were we a conquered 
people—if an interest was given to them in their institutions, 
and their co-operation was invited in the administration of 
their own affairs—they would not he found unwilling to 
lend the State the aid of their purses in periods of emergency. 
An instance of this might be found in the irrigation works 
effected in Bombay. They had been referred to as the 
results of Government operations, hut in reality they had 
been effected by the municipality of Bombay, of which the 
Natives formed an equal part with Europeans. The same 
effects would follow the same causes all over India. To 
no other hands than those of the noble Lord would he prefer 
to see the inauguration of the Queen’s Government in India 
confided, because, from his remarkable industry, his high 
connections, his popularity with the country, and, above 
all, his weight and authority in a Conservative Government, 
he would probably be better able to carry out vigorous 
reforms than anybody on the Opposition benches. [A 
laugh.'] His lion. Eriends near him smiled, but such re¬ 
forms, if emanating from that side of the House, would 
most likely be resisted by the Conservative party, whereas, 
if emanating from the noble Lord, that party would give 
them their support. But the noble Lord must guard against 
the predominance of Leadenliall Street influences. The 
Council by which he was surrounded was but the old 
Court of Directors with a new name and increased salaries ; 
and measures like the granting of property in the land, the 
abolition of an exclusive Civil Service, and the admission of 
Natives to high office, militated against the most cherished 
prejudices of “ old Indians.” Unless, therefore, the noble 
Lord threw himself boldly upon the support of public 
opinion, he would find his best plans thwarted or obstructed, 
as had been the experience of Presidents of the Board of 
Control before him. If he relied on his own sound principles, 
and used the influence which he knew how to wield, India, 
instead of becoming an intolerable burden to this country, 
was capable of being made an increasing blessing to us, 
while at the same time our rule over her would be the means 
of spreading civilization and happiness throughout her vast 
territories. 

Me. Liddell said, that something in the nature of a 
charge had been made against the noble Lord at the head of 
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the Government of India—namely, that while depicting the 
somewhat gloomy features of Indian finance, he had omitted 
to lay before the House a carefully matured plan for im¬ 
proving the Indian revenues. That charge was hardly fair, 
because the noble Lord had stated that the latter point was 
now under the consideration of the Indian Government, from 
whom, according to ordinary usage, any proposition lor im¬ 
posing new or altering existing taxes should in the first 
instance proceed. The noble Lord, indeed, argued that the 
revenue of India was not capable of any great or immediate 
extension; he had described the first great power of revenue, 
namely, the land revenue, as inelastic, and the second, 
namely, the opium tax, as precarious; and, though the cir¬ 
cumstances might not be very encouraging to capitalists to 
invest in the new loan, yet the indications of a better policy 
and the prospects held out in his speech from a wise and 
beneficent system of government, were calculated to re¬ 
assure the despondent, and to restore public confidence in 
the resources of India. The noble Lord evidently looked 
rather to negative than to positive sources for re-estahlisliing 
a balance between revenue and expenditure—he looked to 
economy to bring about the required equilibrium, lie had 
spoken with considerable hope of future reductions in the 
military expenses of India; it would he presumptuous to 
attempt to calculate the extent to which these reductions 
might he carried. The House must hear in mind that we 
had held India for more than a century by force of arms, but 
so long as Mahomcdan ambition upon one hand, and the 
credulous fanaticism of the Hindoo upon the other, remained 
unabated in their intensity, the tranquillity of India must he 
regarded as at any moment liable to he disturbed. It was, 
besides, a well-known fact that our possession of that 
country was looked upon by the great European Powers with 
feelings of jealousy ; that Central Asia was year by year be¬ 
coming more subject to European influence ; and was it under 
those circumstances desirable, he would ask, that we should 
effect any great reduction in our military establishment in 
the East, entirely leaving out of consideration the probability 
that such a reduction might rouse into action that foreign 
ambition or those internal sources of ill-feeling to which he 
had just adverted ? Taking, however, the most favourable 
view of the question, let him suppose the disarmament of 
Bengal to he proceeded with, and the policy of annexation 
to he completely abandoned—a subject on which he was glad 
to hear the expression of opinion which had fallen from the 
noble Lord the Secretary for India a few evenings before— 
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and that a more complete system of police should be esta- is™ Feb. 
blished throughout Bengal, yet he could not help thinking 1859. 
that the lesson which we had received from recent events 
in India ought to be sufficient to convince us that no small 
outlay for military purposes in that country must still be 
incurred. Stations and depots would require to be fortified, 
and the condition of the barracks in many parts of India 
also called for increase expenditure, inasmuch as they were in 
many instances overcrowded and situated in unhealthy 
localities, while the maintenance of an enlarged European 
force must in itself be productive of a considerable addi¬ 
tional cost. How, under these circumstances, our military 
expenditure in India could in any remarkable degree be 
diminished for some time to come he was at loss to under¬ 
stand; but, if the amount of our forces there should be 
reduced, it was, at all events, of paramount importance that 
we should be in a position to concentrate rapidly a given 
number of men on any particular spot. Upon that point 
Colonel Kennedy had several years ago made calculations 
which he (Mr. Liddell) believed to be sound; and, he 
might add that, in his opinion, the concentration of which he 
spoke could be properly carried into execution only by an 
efficient system of railways. The speedy construction of Railway*, 
such works he regarded as of the highest importance ; and 
while upon that subject he should venture to challenge the 
assertion which had been made by the Secretary for India 
in his financial statement, which was to the effect that the 
progress of the system of railways in that country depended 
rather upon the railway companies themselves than upon 
the Government. The matter was one which had come 
under the consideration of a Committee of that House last 
year, and he believed he did no more than express the 
almost unanimous opinion of the Members of that Com¬ 
mittee when lie stated that the delay in the construction of 
railways in India was mainly due to Government interfer¬ 
ence. When works of that nature had first been entered 
upon, a feeling had been prevalent in high official quarters 
that, being of vast importance, they ought to have been 
undertaken by the Government; and he believed that, as a 
consequence, there had ever since been a certain amount of 
jealousy and a great lack of confidence displayed by the 
Government officials towards those who, whether rightly 
or wrongly, bad been intrusted with the task of their 
execution; while, upon the other hand, the circumstance 
of their being placed under military control—the persons 
selected as the Government engineers in these cases being 
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military men—was productive of great irritation on the 
part of the engineers and servants of the railway companies. 
He was anxious to direct the attention of the noble Lord 
particularly to that point, because from his long advocacy 
of the value of public works in India his accession to the 
office which he now held had been looked upon with the 
utmost confidence by various interests concerned in the 
development of the resources of our Indian empire, and 
because it was expected that under his control every un¬ 
necessary obstruction which stood in the way of the attain¬ 
ment of that desirable object would be removed. 

Mu. Vebnon Smith : Sir, I rise to offer a few obser¬ 
vations to the House upon the important subject under 
discussion before the debate closes. The question of Indian 
finance is one into which I should feel disposed to enter 
at greater length than I propose to do this evening, were 
it not that there is the same absence of any tangible result 
to be arrived at on this as I have noticed on all previous 
occasions of a similar nature. It is, indeed, perfectly true 
that the novelty of the noble Lord’s position as the first 
really responsible Minister for India, the early age at which 
he fills that office, the good things which he has already 
done, and the still greater of the performance of which he 
gives such high promise, have attracted more of attention 
to the subject of Indian finance in this than it received 
in any former Session. But what, let me ask, has the noble 
Lord really done in connection with this question ? He 
has seized upon the occasion—a very good one, I admit—-of 
proposing an Indian loan to give a sketch of the state of 
the finances of that country; but he has laid before us 
nothing which can be productive of any results; so that 
most of the lion. Gentlemen who have spoken in this debate 
have been reduced to the necessity of confining themselves 
to the delivery of essays upon Indian Government. Now, 
the accounts which the noble Lord has submitted to Par¬ 
liament do, in my opinion, require close examination, and 
I would therefore suggest to him whether it would not be 
expedient to refer those accounts to a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, Members of which, were they 
chosen from among lion. Gentlemen acquainted with Indian 
affairs, would probably hit upon some plan of dealing with 
them, from adopting which he would be likely to derive 
advantage. The noble Lord has told us candidly enough 
that he does not expect to receive much assistance from 
public opinion in India in the way of enabling him to cut 
down expenditure, and I quite concur with him in the 
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opinion that it is extremely improbable that any proposition, is™ Fe b. 
for a reduction of expenditure will emanate from that quar- 1859. 
ter. He also stated that he was unable to distinguish in 
his financial exposition between the outlay in India on 
public works which were reproductive and the expenditure 
on works which were of an unremunerative character ; but 
there is a distinction, which, as every man ought to be 
able to draw it in the management of his own affairs, I see 
no reason to despair of being able to arrive at in the 
calculation of public accounts. When I was at the head 
of the Board of Control I always thonght that some 
accountants might with advantage be sent out from this 
country to examine the state of the Indian finances, but 
I used to be met by the statement that Indian accountants 
were very efficient and ought not to be superseded. I en¬ 
tirely agree, however, with the proposal once made by 
the Earl of Ellenborough, that there should be an in¬ 
dependent audit of accounts in India by persons in no way 
connected with the Civil Service. Upon the whole, although 
the noble Lord made a very fair statement, he certainly did 
not point out how those things were to be achieved which 
he hoped to see effected. But he made some omissions 
which require consideration. Eor instance, he omitted al¬ 
together the question of the large amount of compensation compensation 
for losses of property during the mutiny, on which a Com- f ' 01 ' ! . ossl - ,a iu 
mission is now sitting to enquire into the amount. Now, mullliy ' 
when the noble Lord says the forfeitures of land will be 
sufficient to make up this compensation, I fear he is greatly 
deceived. Most of the land forfeited will probably be 
restored to the heirs or to other persons, and what is left will 
go a very little way towards making good those losses the 
amount of which will be extremely large. At the storming of 
Delhi, General Wilson told his soldiers that if they abstained 
from plunder they should be compensated; at the same time 
the Europeans who lost property there would demand com¬ 
pensation, so that the Government would have to pay on 
both hands. With regard to the elasticity of this revenue, 

I differ somewhat from the opinions expressed both by my 
right hon. Eriend (Sir C. Wood) and by the noble Lord. 

It is said we have no power to increase the Indian revenue, increase of 
Now, by the noble Lord’s (Lord Stanley) own showing, the reveuue - 
land revenue has largely increased during the present half 
century. [An hon. Member : By additions of territory.] 

Yes, but independently of that, it has been increased, and I 
believe it might be still more increased by a reduction of 
assessment. Just before I left office, Lord Harris declared 
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that such a reduction in Madras would greatly improve the 
revenue. That is a slow process, for surveys, without which 
it is difficult to complete the assessments, can be hardly 
completed within twenty-two or twenty-three years. Nor 
does what I say apply, of course, to any permanent assess¬ 
ment, but by such a course as that suggested, some amount 
of elasticity may no doubt he secured in the land revenue. 
Is it not possible also to lay on further taxation in India ? 
The noble Lord says, and says truly, that to do so is difficult; 
hut I believe it is a fact that the commercial classes and the 
civil servants in India pay less in taxation than in any other 
portion of the globe, and I see no reason for any such 
exemption. For example, the stamp duties might well be 
increased, and, I have no doubt, that if the noble Lord were 
to turn bis attention to the subject, he would be able to im¬ 
pose fresh taxes. That task, however, should be undertaken 
here ; it should not be left to the local Government. There 
is, as the noble Lord says, the greatest difficulty in eliciting 
public opinion in India, so as to enable you to judge what is a 
proper tax to lay on, and it is almost impossible to know, 
except by an actual levy, whether a tax is unpopular or not. 
It will bo much better, therefore, that taxation should origi¬ 
nate here instead of being left to the Indian Government. 
Another question should be considered and settled here, and 
that is the diminution of outlay, involving a reduction in the 
salaries of the civil servants. To show the necessity of offer¬ 
ing sufficient inducements to Europeans to go out to India, 
the noble Lord instanced the difficulty experienced in pro¬ 
curing assistant-surgeons. That may be, but assistant-sur¬ 
geons are by no means the highest-paid class of civil servants, 
and thus have not the same temptation to offer themselves, 
besides which, the competition which it is necessary to 
undergo prevents many from coming forward, from the 
belief that they will not obtain other situations if they are 
known to have been rejected here. The other argument 
used by the noble Lord was, that the railways pay as high 
salaries as are paid to the civil servants. [Lord Stanley :—• 
I said they paid salaries which were relatively as high.] 
But the railway service is generally a temporary one, and 
presents no temptations like those offered to our civil employes. 
I believe that in no part of the world is there a service so 
highly paid as the Civil Service of India. Nowhere else do 
you find salaries beginning at £300 or £400 and rising up to 
£4,000. I know it is the worst economy to pay men 
shabbily, and I know that the Civil Service of India contains 
many most able and eminent members. When, however, it 
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is spoken of as the first service in the world, I would take 18111 Feb - 
leave to say that other services contain men just as able and 1859 - 
eminent. The Bar of England is an eminent profession, hut 
we know how many men make nothing, or next to nothing, 
by it. Like the Church of England, the Bar is paid by the 
prizes which fall to the lot of a few ; but, in the Civil Service 
of India, you always begin by a high rate of salary, and you 
may arrive at something beyond competence. In Ccyl n 
the salaries are not half those paid in the East Indies; and I 
have heard it said that in passing from that island to Madras, 
you find our civil servants in the one place surrounded by 
comfort and in the other by luxury. Now, if the extra rate 
of pay only secures luxury to those who receive it, there seems 
no advantage in maintaining it, although, of course, if it 
secures superior talents, it must be an advantage. On the 
whole, I think the noble Lord may fairly look for some 
reduction in this item of expenditure, though the saving 
effected upon the £2,500,000 thus spent cannot be a very 
large one. I warn the noble Lord, however, that he must 
effect this reduction himself; it must emanate from this 
country. My right lion. Eriend (Sir C. 'Wood) has alluded 
to a letter which he wrote on the subject. I myself des¬ 
patched a letter in June 3.850, two years afterwards, and a 
Commission was in consequence appointed, which, instead of 
recommending a diminution, actually suggested an increase 
of official salaries in almost every instance. That is the 
result to he expected when such inquiries are conducted in 
India by the civil servants themselves; conducted, no doubt, 
with the purest possible intentions and adducing many 
instances where an increase was necessary, but proving too 
much when they declared that the increase should be general. 

With regard to the military expenditure, I confess I was 
much astonished to hear the noble Lord say, he expected 
that the European force in India would shortly be reduced 
to the number which was stationed there before the mutiny. 

Lord Stanley : The right lion. Gentleman has wholly Lord Stanley, 
misunderstood me. I said nothing as to reducing the 
European force to such an extent; on the contrary, I believe 
that it would be quite impracticable. Perhaps I expressed 
myself badly, but what I meant to say was, (hat I thought 
we had fair ground to hope that, after a certain lapse of time, 
when tranquillity was restored, the military force of every 
description which was maintained in India would not cost 
much more than it did before the mutiny. 

Mr. Vernon Smith : I am very glad to hear that cx- Mr. v. smith, 
planation, though not only I but other Gentlemen under- 
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stood the noble Lord in the sense I have stated. I certainly 
think it very desirable that for the future there should be in 
India a much larger European force than was maintained 
before the mutiny. I believe that you will henceforth be 
obliged to keep European regiments wherever there are con¬ 
siderable detachments of Native troops, and that otherwise 
you will never be safe. That confidence may gradually be 
restored is my sincere hope, but for a period longer probably 
than the lives of any of us, it will he necessary to maintain 
a large European force in India. That being so, I cannot 
see how the military expenditure is to be reduced, except 
indeed by abolishing the distinction of pay which at present 
exists. That bad-climate pay should be given is a perfectly 
reasonable proposal, but surely it should apply to all bad 
climates alike; and if you have 80,000 men in India, I do 
not see why they should have double pay any more than our 
soldiers in the West Indies, or similar stations. Perhaps a 
reduction of expenditure might be effected on this head. 
With regard to the Native troops I heard with surprise and 
regret that their number at this moment exceeds the number 
maintained before the mutiny. 1 do not question the neces¬ 
sity of such a measure, but it is certainly a melancholy 
result induced by our necessities. If these levies have to be 
disbanded, it will occasion some discontent, and a consider¬ 
able number of armed men will be turned loose in the coun¬ 
try. Nor must the noble Lord suppose that the tribes who 
are now being introduced into the Indian army will be 
affected towards us otherwise than the sepoys themselves, or 
that by obtaining Sikhs he is introducing a better species of 
levies than before. The noble Lord tells us we are to have 
no more annexation. That is a most popular doctrine on 
both sides of the House; and, as there is not much left to 
annex, I do not see how we can have more annexation. I 
should be the last man to be the advocate of annexation; 
but I do not know what an “ annexation policy,” as it is 
called, means. If it means that wherever you are to go you 
are to grab everything of which you can get hold, a more 
detestable policy could not exist; but I do not suppose that 
any sensible man would advocate such a policy as that. A 
non-annexation policy, however, would have left us within 
the confines of the Mahratta ditch, and we should never 
have become the Lords of the East. Each case of annexa¬ 
tion must he judged upon its own merits. There may be 
most wanton and wicked annexations, and there may be 
others which are perfectly just and expedient. People 
always rail at annexation after the territory has been 
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acquired, but, except from the noble Lord the Chief Com- isth Feb. 
missioner of Works (Lord John Manners)—and even be 1859 . 
has discontinued liis remonstrances, now that he lias 
power to enforce them—we have never heard a word 
about restitution. The noble Lord rails at annexation, 
but he must remember that it is to it that he is in part 
indebted for his present revenue. He well knows that in all 
the territories which have been annexed of late years, except 
Scinde and, I think, Nagpore, the revenue has far exceeded 
the expenditure. In the Punjab it does so now; in Oude 
it did so in the last year, for which there is an account; and 
even in the Burmese cessions, Pegu and Martaban, the same 
has been the case. Had we not annexed the Punjab, I 
should like to know in what position we should have been 
when the mutiny broke out if, instead of having there that 
eminent man, Sir John Lawrence, with his Sikh levies, to 
assist us, we had had an able and ambitious chieftain, like 
B/unjeet Singh, to attack us. I make these remarks in fair¬ 
ness to those who have been connected with these annexations. 

I had myself nothing to do with the annexation of the 
Punjab, but I think that the Marquess of Halhousie, 
who had, would have no difficulty in justifying that measure, 
either as regarded the revenue or the security of our Indian 
Empire. There is one point with reference to the increase of Native levies. 
Native levies upon which I hope the noble Lord will be able 
to satisfy us. I trust that whatever may be the organization 
of the army in India, no new Native artillery has been raised, 
and that never again shall we see a Black artillery, because 
I believe that our greatest danger and our severest losses 
have arisen from our teaching the Natives the use of that 
arm. I have so far, I hope, strictly confined myself to the 
subjects which were introduced to us by the noble Lord. I 
do not agree with my right hon. Eriend the Member for 
Halifax (Sir C. Wood) in one or two remarks which he had 
made upon the speech of the noble Lord, and I think I am 
bound to mention in what I differ from him. In the first 
place, I entirely approve what the noble Lurd has done, or 
proposes to do, for the establishment of free-hold tenure in Freehold 
India. I myself strongly urged that upon the East India tenUTC ' 
Company, but acting upon their commercial feelings and 
their original antipathy to settlers, they always maintained 
that a lease for thirty years was as good as a freehold, and 
constantly opposed the creation of the latter kind of tenure. 

I was always favourable to it myself, but I own I am sur¬ 
prised that, even under leases for thirty years, there have not 
been more settlers than there have been. The other point 
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upon which I differ from my right hon. Friend is as to 
guarantees. I certainly think that, in the first instance, the 
guarantee system was an erroneous one. I always urged 
upon the East India Company, nor did I find them unwilling 
to support my views, the importance of some undertakings 
being brought forward without a guarantee, and I am ex¬ 
ceedingly sorry to hear that the only one which was so in¬ 
troduced to the public has now accepted a guarantee. At 
the same time I do not think that the noble Lord has done 
wrong in giving a guarantee to the Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany, because the irrigation of India is a most necessary and 
valuable object, and no doubt after the guarantees which had 
been given to railway and flotilla companies and other under¬ 
takings, it would have been impossible to obtain shareholders 
ia that concern without a guarantee. I would, however, 
press upon the noble Lord the importance of obtaining the 
formation of companies to carry out some of these under¬ 
takings without a guarantee, or, at all events, with a greatly 
diminished one; and I think that the experience of the 
East Indian Railway, which is now earning 7 a per cent., is 
a proof that there is no occasion for such a security. 
One important point in regard to railways is the desir¬ 
ability of constructing cheap railways. The experiment 
was never fairly tried in India—it Avas once said that 
cheap railways would not do; hut I have myself no doubt 
that railways constructed of cheaper materials than those 
ordinarily used, according to the plans of Mr. Crosskill 
and others, upon which trains should travel at the rate 
of from ten to fwelve miles an hour, might in many 
instances bo laid down between places between which there 
is not sufficient commerce to justify the formation of a large 
railway, and might be amply remunerative to the share¬ 
holders and highly beneficial to the country. I have said 
that the noble Lord’s statement was, upon the whole, a very 
fair one; hut iu one or two particulars it hardly deserved 
that praise. One instance Avas the allusion to the Imperial 
guarantee. That is a question which we really ought to 
settle at once. It ought not to be held up as something which 
will probably induce persons to subscribe to the present loan 
upon the chance of an Imperial guarantee. If we are 
to have such a guarantee at all, in the name of common 
sense let us have it at once. Lot us gain all the advantage 
of it in the market, and not Avait until we have made a 
number of bad bargains, and thus enormously increased our 
expenditure. If the noble Lord thought fit to mention this 
subject at all as fluctuating in his mind in a state of uncer- 
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taintv, lie ought to have stated what his opinion was upon 
it, and whether he thought it likely that Avithin any 
moderate distance of time we shall have to appeal to an 
Imperial guarantee. Another instance in which the noble 
Lord has departed from his general fairness was noticed by 
my right bon. Friend the Member for Halifax, when he 
said that the noble Lord asked for £7,000,000 of money, but 
said very little about it, and did not inform us whether or 
not it would be the last loan be should require. The noble 
Lord has not furnished us with much information on that 
subject, and unluckily the information which he promised 
us lias not yet been placed in our hands. I do observe that 
in one short paper which he has given to us—his letter to 
Viscount Canning—'lie says that this will be the last loan 
required to be raised here. That is holding out an expecta¬ 
tion by which I suppose that no one who can calculate pro¬ 
babilities will be deceived, but it may produce some decep¬ 
tion in the market as to shareholders. That the noble Lord 
should take a loan of £7,000,000 is perfectly reasonable; 
but I cannot conceive that tranquillity will bo so completely 
restored by the end of the present year that the relations 
between this country and India will resume their ordinary 
character, and that we shall be able to do Avithout any 
further loan. I cannot help anticipating another loan in a 
future year; hut at the same time, as I sec no possible 
objection to the mode in which the noble Lord proposes to 
raise the money at present, and as I agree wth him that the 
loan in India has been very much filled by Native subscri¬ 
bers, I shall be perfectly satisfied to give him my vote. 

Mr. W. Vanstttart : Sir, with regard to the Enam 
questioiT-which has been introduced into this debate, I fear 
I shall not obtain much sympathy Avhen I say I have been a 
resumption officer, and in that capacity I have resumed 
thousands of acres held as rent-free; and that I have relin¬ 
quished from resumption and government assessment a like 
amount. I think it was in 1839, Avhen my noble relative 
the late Lord Auckland was Governor General, I was ap¬ 
pointed special deputy collector, or resumption officer, to 
inquire into the lakhraj or rent-free tenures in the Tirhoot 
district, and subsequently in the two adjoining districts of 
Bhaugulpore and Monghyr. N ow, I should observe that the 
estates, villages, and grants of land, fraudulently alienated 
and held rent-free in Bengal, Bchar, and the North-Western 
Provinces, Avcre quite as numerous as in other parts of India. 
As an instance, in illustration of what I wish to convey to 
the House, I Avill, if the House will permit me, read an 
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18th Feb. extract from the evidence given by Major George Wingate 
1850- before the Indian Colonization Committee, and which has 
been placed on the table of the House. Major Wingate 
was appointed Revenue Survey Commissioner for the entire 
Alienation of Presidency of Bombay, and, on being asked what propor- 
revenue. tion of land is held rent-free of the Government assessment 
in Dharwar and Belgaum, answers, “ I will in my reply to 
that question quote, if the Committee will allow me to do 
so, a paragraph from a letter from Mr. Hart, who was our 
Enam Commissioner.” He says : 

“ On the appointment of Mr. Goldsmkl as superintendent of the 
revised survey and assessment in this province, he was naturally startled 
by the enormons proportion of land alienated in the shape of Enams, 
&c., in the colleotorales of Dharwar and Uelgaum. Besides the whole 
mahals entirely assigned as jaghire and surinjam, he found about 700 
entire villages alienated out of the Khalsat Mahals of both eollectorates, 
and in the balance of 2,452 villages left for Government and Khalsat by 
denomination, he estimated the number of minor alienations at about 
60,000 estates—the share left for Government, even in these its own 
Khalsat villages, not averaging one-half thereof.” 

According to this statement more than one-half of the whole 
land was alienated. Major Wingate is clearly of opinion 
that owing to these gigantic alienations, Bombay lias never 
been able to pay its expenses. Now, Sir, it appears to me, 
that a strange misapprehension prevails, not only in this 
House, but out of doors, that great injustice has been in¬ 
flicted upon tlic lakhrajdars or rent-free landholders by those 
to whom the administration of the operation of the resump¬ 
tion laws has been entrusted. I can assure the House when 
I was appointed resumption officer—I may say the same in 
behalf of my brother officers—I could speak the Native 
language as well as my own, and that it had been my sad 
misfortune to have been .sent into the interior of my "district 
for months together, and during which time I never saw a 
white face, nor lieard my own language spoken; and this 
being the case I had no difficulty in examining the sunnuds, 
firmans, and other documents under which these rent-free 
tenures were held, and detecting such as were genuine and 
bond fide and such as were forged, and the House would 
not credit me were I to state the unblushing, gross, and 
wholesale manner in which a vast proportion of them were 
forged. I have had a sunnud or firman produced, purporting 
to have been granted by the Emperor Aurungzebe, or some 
other Mogul Emperor, who flourished 150 or 200 years before, 
and on putting the firman up to the light, I have proved to 
the laklirajdar, amidst the derision of my whole court, that it 
had not been given so many weeks, and the seal was so 
clumsily done, a child would detect it on comparing it with 
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a genuine one in the office. Then, again, the lakhrajdar had 
an appeal against my decree to the Sjiecial Commissioner— 
a gentleman who had been twenty-live or thirty years in the 
country, and he again, on good cause being shown, could grant 
another appeal to the Sudder Deewanny Court in Calcutta. 
Now, Sir, let me for a moment compare this state of things 
with a parallel case in this country. I will take a deeply 
important subject—which Her Majesty's Government have 
so wisely promised to bring before the House directly— 
namely, the exercise of the elective franchise. The revising 
barrister is armed with such arbitrary powers under the old 
lleform Bill of 1832 that lie can and does strike off a whole 
body of voters from the lists ; and if he possesses a morose 
disposition—and this, unfortunately, is too often the case— 
he denies them an appeal to the superior court—that is, the 
Court of Common Pleas ; and even if he does grant them an 
appeal, they must appeal agreeably to the statement drawn 
up by the revising barrister, and not with reference to the 
views, circumstances, data, and facts furnished by the voters. 
I afterwards became magistrate and collector of Monghyr. 
I mixed freely with the Natives, particularly on making my 
annual tour of the district, and I was never once annoyed 
or heard a word of discontent from the dispossessed lakh- 
raj dars or landholders, and that during tire late fearful 
military revolt, there has been no disturbance in Bkaugulpore 
and Monghyr; and as regards Tirhoot, where I resumed 
largely, on the civil authorities quitting that station at the 
absurd order of Mr. Commissioner Taylor, the city people 
and the police not only repulsed a body of marauding 
mutinous sepoys and budinashes, but they guarded the gaol 
and treasury, and, on the return of the civil authorities, 
handed them over in the same condition as when they had 
quitted them so precipitately. Now, Sir, in regard to the ap¬ 
pointment for the Madras Enam Commission, I think the 
defunct East India Company were much to blame for not 
having extended the operation of the resumption laws to 
that Presidency many years ago; and that the time they 
have selected for commencing operations is singularly ill- 
timed and badly chosen. We are only just emerging out 
of one of the foulest rebellions ever promoted by a well- 
paid, but treacherous, Native Bengal Sepoy army, in the sup¬ 
pression of which the Madras Sepoys have signally distin¬ 
guished themselves by their fidelity and bravery, and the 
Presidency has remained perfectly tranquil. I apprehend, 
it will be found that the greater portion of the rent-free 
tenures in Madras have been granted by the Nabobs of the 
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Carnatic, tlie possession of which we obtained on the 25th 
of July, 1801. Under these circumstances I would respect¬ 
fully submit to the noble Lord the Secretary for India, that 
a proclamation should be issued announcing that Avith refer¬ 
ence to the time which has elapsed, all grants, however 
obtained, prior to the 25th July, 1801, will be recognized 
and confirmed to the present holders, chargeable with a light 
succession duty; that all rent-free tenures held by the Mad¬ 
ras Sepoys will also be respected and confirmed; but that as 
Government cannot consistently, Avith reference to what has 
taken place in the other Presidencies, exempt Madras alto¬ 
gether from the operation of the resumption laws, an in¬ 
quiry will be held into all grants made since July 25, 1801. 
Let this be done, Sir, and I A r cnture to say, notAvithstanding 
the gloomy prognostications uttered by many lion. Members, 
the noble Lord need not be under any apprehension in re¬ 
gard to any discontent or insurrectionary feeling being 
raised; but, on the contrary, the Natives Avill consider it as 
being one more of those moderate and just measures, accom¬ 
panied with only such an amount of firmness as is essential 
to Avhat is due to the assertion of our oavh dignity and rights 
as the governing poAver, and for Avhieh the noble Lord is so 
honourably distinguished above his predecessors in the Indian 
department. Noav, Sir, I do not consider I am justified in 
detaining the House longer; but, Avith reference to that por¬ 
tion of the noble Lord’s remarks in his masterly statement, 
namely, the substitution of cheap Native agency for the 
comparatively costly agency of Europeans, I Avisli, in justice 
to my old service, the Civil Service, to say a word. Major 
General Tremenheere, in his evidence before the Coloniza¬ 
tion Committee, says that— 

“ The civilians are an exemplary body of men, and that a certain 
proportion of highly educated civilians is absolutely necessary. Many 
Natives are highly educated, but it is the gentlemanly training and high 
principle of the English gentleman that is wanted for India/'’ 

Mr. Mackenzie, an indigo planter—and these gentle¬ 
men are by no means mild or choice in their language in 
speaking of the civilians—says— 

“ When I was in India I imbibed the general prejudice that tlie 
Civil Service, as a bod}', was not efficient; but since 1 have been at 
home and had more experience, I should say that, as a body, there is none 
under Her Majesty’s Government so efficient as the superior servants of 
the Company, and I beg to be permitted to say we never hear of the 
publie money being squandered in India in the way it is in this country.” 

Mr. Freeman, another indigo planter, and w T ho far sur¬ 
passed all his brother planters in tlie bitter and violent man¬ 
ner in which he calumniated the civilians, coolly asserted that 
there were not three civilians to be found who could converse 
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for five minutes together with a Native; and such was the 
maladministration of justice hy them that no European 
could reside in the Mofussil—that is, the interior of the pro¬ 
vinces ; and yet he was actually induced to buy an estate in 
the Ilooglily district for two lacs of rupees, or £20,000, and 
which he sold in the course of a few years afterwards for 
three lacs and 3,000 rupees, or £30,300, thus clearing 
£10,300 by the transaction, or something like 50 per cent. 
Mr. Marsliman, who is too well known to require any eulo- 
gium to he passed on him hy me, says— 

“With regard to throwing open the Civil Service, I think what¬ 
ever advantages might he derived from it would be more than counter¬ 
balanced hy the bribery and corruption that would be inseparable from 
it; and in regard to the salaries of Natives, 750 rupees a month to a 
Native is quite as much as 2,500 rupees to a European; and it enables the 
Native to occupy the same position of respectability and dignity in his 
own circle as an Englishman witli three times the amount.” 

In conclusion, I will merely add, that I cannot take the 
same gloomy views of our Indian finances as many hon. 
Members do ; and I do really believe, if the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India is permitt ed to preside long enough 
over our Indian possessions, that under his auspices we shall 
avoid the insane policy of past Governments in annexing 
kingdom after kingdom without a corresponding increase of 
European troops; that strict neutrality and peace will be 
preserved, and which, if it were to last for twenty years, will 
be more than enough to wipe out the whole of the present 
debt; and, lastly, that the noble Lord will introduce 
measures to re-establish a conviction in the Native mind 
that we are not only the best rulers they can have, but 
prove that we are their best friends also; and that when the 
influence of European capital, skill, and energy shall have 
been more fully applied to the vast and undeveloped re¬ 
sources of Hindoostan, it will be strange indeed if an acute 
and tractable race cannot discover its best interests in second¬ 
ing the policy of a powerful and beneficent Government. 

Mu. Crawford said, lie wished to offer to the Com¬ 
mittee a few remarks on some of the points which had been 
raised in the course of the discussion. And, first, with re¬ 
ference to what had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
below him (Mr. Vernon Smith) as to the construction of 
cheap railways in India: he was perfectly satisfied that the 
attempt to make a cheap railway through the part of the 
country alluded to—namely, from Calcutta to the North- 
Western Provinces—would be perfectly impracticable. No 
other than a first class line could possibly be successful. 
Upon that line bridges had to be constructed upon a much 
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larger scale than in England. In one instance a bridge was 
required over a river three times as wide as the Thames at 
London-bridge; in another ease, at the Soane River, the 
bridge was 4,200 feet long; and a third bridge of equal 
magnitude had to be made over the Jumna at Allahabad. 
It would be impossible, therefore, to construct a cheap line 
in such a country. Then, as to constructing railways with¬ 
out a guarantee, the attempt had been made, but it had 
failed. Until it was proved that the traffic would be remu¬ 
nerative, the railway companies in India could not proceed 
on the strength of the undertakings themselves; they could 
only succeed by means of Government guarantees. But he 
would observe that the East India Railway Company had 
now 1,000 miles of their line in progress and 270 open; on 
144 miles of which the receipts amounted to £4,000 a week, 
and in railway phrase it was earning at the rate of 7s. 6d. 
per train mile, which was about the average rate of the first 
class railways in England. He mentioned this to show that 
there was every prospect of these lines being ultimately re¬ 
munerative. With regard to the capital stock of the East 
India Company there was one point on which the public 
mind was not at ease. In 1833 Parliament assumed the 
responsibility of the capital stock of the East India Com¬ 
pany, retaining and placing in the hands of the Com mi s, 
sioners for the Reduction of the National Debt the amount 
of £2,000,000 out of the assets of the Company as a 
security fund. The dividends were made receivable out of 
the revenues of India, and provision was made that, if the 
revenue should not be sufficient, part of the security fund 
should he sold to make them good. Now, it had been said 
that part of that fund had been sold, and he thought 
the noble Lord would do well to state what amount of the 
security fund had been thus appropriated, and whether the 
provisions of the Act had been complied with—namely, that 
the first receipts of money from India should be applied to 
keep up this security fund. Any payment made by the 
Home Government to the Government of India in this 
country for payment made on account of the former abroad 
was in fact a return made to Indian finance, and any sum 
so received ought to be applied to the security fund. Then, 
as to the question of exchanges. There ought to be some 
statement of the principles upon which exchanges were now 
regulated. He (Mr. Crawford) remembered that a state¬ 
ment had been made of the amounts which had been ex¬ 
pended in contracts for the Persian war. They reached a 
large sum, and there might be a very large amount, or pos- 
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sibly a very small proportionate one, levied upon the tax¬ 
payers of this country on that account. He thought the 
system of exchange ought to proceed upon some fixed prin¬ 
ciple. Considering, moreover, the close connection that 
subsisted between the financial systems of the two countries, 
lie thought there ought to be some public intimation of the 
amount of Government balances in India. A periodical 
statement of the balances in the Indian Treasuries should 
be published in the London Gazette. A publication every 
three months of the amounts received on account of Indian 
loans would be also a great advantage. Information with 
respect to the trade returns of India should also be given in 
as authentic a form as that given by the Board of Trade in this 
country. The information which the public possessed at 
present did not come from official sources. The noble Lord 
had alluded to the small number of Native holders of public 
debt in India. He said that the amount of European holders 
to Native was 29 to 16. But it should be remembered that 
a large amount of Indian debt was now held by banks in 
which Natives were large share-holders. The Native holder 
of Government stock was in the habit of taking it to the 
bank and obtaining credit upon it, and then the stock became 
transferred into European names. This might account in 
some measure for the contrast to which the noble Lord 
had referred. With respect to the cultivation of opium, he 
(Mr. Crawford) thought too much stress had been laid upon 
the probable diminution of the Indian revenue from this 
source, arising from the growth of opium in China. The 
Chinese climate was subject to periods of excessive cold, 
which were unfavourable to the growth of opium. Besides, 
it was a densely populated country, and the laws of political 
economy indicated that in such a country an article of luxury 
could never be raised to any great extent. The Chinese, 
moreover, preferred the article which was grown in India as 
being mere agreeable to the palate, and preferred giving a 
high price for it as an article of luxury. In short, the 
inferior article grown in China could no more compete with 
opium the produce of India, than Cape wine did in this 
country with the wines of France and Portugal. He did not 
anticipate any material reduction in wages and salaries of 
the Europeans employed in India. It was absolutely neces¬ 
sary, if they wished to secure the services of duly qualified 
men, to give them salaries at least twice as great as for the 
same posts in England. In India a man was wholly depend¬ 
ent on himself, and was subject to the attacks of ill health in 
a dangerous climate, and it was not unreasonable that he 
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isth Feb. should expect a large salary. The right hon. Gentleman had 
1.859. ridiculed the mention of the Madras pier; but he (Mr. 
Crawford) would beg to remind him that this pier, after 
having been talked about for many years, was now actually 
in the course of construction. Lastly, with regard to the 
immediate subject before the Committee, he (Mr. Crawford) 
admitted the desirability of raising funds in England for 
Indian purposes at the present moment, but he looked upon 
it only as a matter of necessity. He trusted it would not be 
permanent; and he hoped as a general principle the noble 
Lord would direct all his efforts towards obtaining in India 
itself, and not in England, the resources that were necessary 
for the government of that country. 

Mr. Cardwell. Mr. Cardwell : Sir, I think it rather premature to 
call upon those who are responsible for the Government of 
India to be prepared with an exposition of their mode of 
accommodating the expenditure to the revenue. Before we 
address ourselves to that problem we ought to remember the 
position in which we stand. We have just recovered security 
after a great and extraordinary rebellion, and we have not 
yet arrived at the time when we could be expected to com¬ 
mence those retrenchments, by which alone the expenditure 
can be brought down to a level with the income. I think, 
therefore, that we shall not he departing from the usual 
maxims of prudence which regulate our conduct, if we deal 
with this question of a loan, without making that very rigid 
examination of income and revenue. If the time had arrived 
for so doing, our prospect would not be very good, because 
we are told on the one hand that the balance is on the wrong 
side at present, even excluding the extraordinary expendi¬ 
ture of war; and on the other, that the expenditure, even 
when the rebellion is over, would probably not be quite re¬ 
duced to so low a level as before the rebellion began. There¬ 
fore the prospect is not very cheerful, the only hope held out 
depending on the gradual improvement of the people, by 
which means wealth would flow to the exchequer. You can¬ 
not possess in India either of the two great channels through 
which the revenue flows into the Exchequer at home—the 
Excise and Customs. You cannot propose to levy heavy 
Excise duties, because you dread the effects that may be 
produced by the severity of the collectors, while a regard for 
trade renders you unwilling to saddle that trade with import 
duties in India. There remains, then, only this, that in the 
important question of expenditure, even upon public works 
you should exorcise prudence and circumspection. I do not 
hold with the right hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
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ampton (Mr. Vernon Smith) that it would be a wise and 18 ™ Feb - 
judicious economy to make railways that shall traverse that 1869. 
great continent, and convey your troops with rapidity, in a Railways, 
cheap and inefficient manner. If you depend upon railways 
for great political considerations, the money you spend in 
their construction will he a matter of no moment in compa¬ 
rison with the importance of making them effectively and 
well; and when you hear that for £12,000 a mile those rail¬ 
ways have been made, I think there is no charge for extra¬ 
vagance on that score. The lion. Gentleman the Member for 
London (Mr. Crawford) has said that it was necessary to give a 
guarantee to a particular railway, because the railway com¬ 
pany tried in vain to get money, and were obliged to come 
to the East India Company for a guarantee. But I would 
suggest to him that the day has very nearly come when rail¬ 
ways may be made in India without a guarantee, and I hope System of 
that the system of guarantees will soon come to an end. I guarantees, 
know of no argument for giving a guarantee for a railway 
at the public expense, which is not a stronger argument for 
making the railways by the public money and by public 
servants. Parenthetically I may say, I regard this question 
of guarantee with some anxiety, because I do not wish the 
question of guarantee to creep into the Exchequer at home 
any more than into the India revenue. I hope that the 
branch railways which are to feed the great lines may be 
made with capital furnished by the growing wealth of India, 
and that we may thus create a national interest and a national 
property favourable to the maintenance of our government imperial g ua- 
in India. But the principal point on which I wish to say ™ Bt t ee fo1 ' 
a few words arises from an obiter dictum of the noble Lord’s 
the other evening, which it is not right to pass without the 
fullest discussion. In law there is no such cause of mistake 
and confusion as the obiter dicta of great Judges. They are 
usually made carelessly and with no special reference to the 
cause before them. The dictum of the noble Lord, too, had 
nothing to do with the present loan, because he does not 
propose that the loan should have a guarantee from the Im¬ 
perial Exchequer. But the noble Lord did let fall an ex¬ 
pression which has excited observation out of doors as well 
as here. It is most important that the House should not 
depart from the strong ground which it has taken up on this 
question. In the Indian Bill of the present Administration, 
which became an Act last year, the Government introduced 
a clause, most properly as I think, for the purpose of settling 
that controversy for ever, in which Parliament declared dis¬ 
tinctly that the debt of India should fall upon the Indian 
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18th Feb. exchequer, and upon that alone. I hope we are not about 
1859. to set loose a doctrine that we thought we had settled and 
made fast. It has been said that any one may bring an 
action against the noble Lord the Secretary of State for India ; 
but, if so, it must be upon the contract by which the loan 
is raised. Now, Parliament has declared that the interest 
of Indian loans shall be paid out of Indian revenue, and not 
out of the Imperial Exchequer. What is the rate of interest 
upon Indian loans ? We are told it varies from 4-| per cent, 
in this country to nearly 6 per cent, in India. But are you 
going to give gentlemen 4 \ and 6 per cent, interest with an 
Imperial guarantee in the background. Are you going to 
give them the benefit of the high rate of interest as for an 
inferior security, and then the benefit of the superior security 
which would have enabled you to obtain a low rate of in¬ 
terest ? There is an argument, very insufficient as I think, 
in favour of taking the whole of the Indian debt upon 
Imperial security for the sake of the lower rate of interest. 
There is also the stronger and more valid argument, that 
Indian loans ought to be raised upon the security of the 
Indian revenue alone. But there is one course for which 
there is no argument, and that is, that you should borrow 
money upon the Indian rate of interest, and then that you 
should saddle the payment upon the English Exchequer. 
We do not allow the tax-payers of this country to be saddled 
with financial incumbrances without their assent, and with¬ 
out giving their representatives the opportunity of inquiring 
into its disbursements. But the Indian loans are borrowed 
without the control of Parliament in the appropriation of 
the funds. I appeal to the statute. It was there established 
that the burdens of India should belong to the Indian ex¬ 
chequer, and I hope you will never allow that wholesome 
doctrine to be perilled. I think we need not take a very 
gloomy view of the finances of India. Looking at the great 
development that has already taken place, and remembering 
how largely internal communication may be expected to pro¬ 
mote the growth of those staples which, come whence they 
may, our manufacturers are so well able to consume, I believe 
that great additional developments in the industry and wealth 
of India may be looked for. When we remember that we 
are debating a proposition for providing for the finances of 
India in the second year of a great rebellion—when we re¬ 
flect that we have only raised £10,000,000 or £11,000,000 
in the London market for this purpose, that this year we only 
ask £7,000,000 more, and that the noble Lord encourages us 
to hope that it will not be necessary to come to us again 
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upon another occasion—when we remember the great peril 
to which India has been exposed, and that the whole rebellion 
has been put down in less than eighteen months—we cannot 
think that the result is anything but matter of thankfulness 
on our part. The moral spectacle and the exhibition of our 
prowess have produced the greatest effect in Europe in 
raising our character, and I think it will also produce a very 
salutary effect when it is found that so great is our pecuniary 
strength that almost the whole of the money required has 
been found in India itself, with so small an appeal to the 
money-market of Europe. 

Sir Henry Willoughby said that many of the con¬ 
siderations which the right lion. Gentleman urged had 
occurred to his own mind. It was now proposed to raise a 
loan in England to be put into the Indian Exchequer, and to 
he spent without any check or control. When a loan was 
raised for home purposes it was guarded by certain precau¬ 
tions, and he would ask the Committee, therefore, whether it 
was not desirable to adopt the same precautions upon this 
subject. It was a dangerous system of finance to raise a largo 
sum of money to he spent in a distant dependency without 
control, and he would, therefore, suggest to the noble Lord 
whether in the Bill he was about to introduce he would not, 
on behalf of India, insert some appropriation clause providing 
that the money should be properly spent, and to appoint some 
independent auditor, who would see that the wish of the 
House was fully carried into effect. He wished to make a 
few observations on the financial part of the question. The 
noble Lord appeared to be at variance with the accounts of 
Indian Einance presented by Act 3 and I William IV., c. 85. 
The gross revenue of India was stated to be £33,000,000, 
which the noble Lord explained exceeded the real amount by 
nearly £2,000,000, in consequence of the rupee being cal¬ 
culated at 2s., and not Is. 10 \d. It would be also seen, on 
looking over the papers which were laid before the House, 
that on every single item there was a discrepancy between the 
statement of the noble Lord and the accounts laid on the 
table. Thus the land revenue was stated by the noble Lord 
at £19,000,000, in the statutable accounts it amounted to 
little more than £18,658,888; opium was stated by the 
noble Lord at £4,696,000, in the accounts it was stated at 
£4,689,750. In the salt and customs and miscellaneous, the 
discrepancies were still greater; and the result of the whole 
was, that while the noble Lord estimated the whole revenue 
at £31,220,507, the statutable accounts represented it at 
£29,702,854. He hoped some further explanation would be 
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given of those discrepancies. But the point to which he 
wished to call special attention was, that there was nothing 
so deceptive as the statements of gross revenue, and no 
greater mischief could be done than by entertaining exag¬ 
gerated notions of the revenue of India. The noble Lord 
had told them that the revenue of India amounted to 
£31,220,507 ; hut it must not be forgotten that £10,000,000 
of that sum was forestalled—about £3,708,703 costs of col¬ 
lection, £255,000 pensions allowances, &c., and nearly 
£4,000,000 as interest on the debt. He urged this as an ad¬ 
ditional reason for using the greatest precautions, and adopt¬ 
ing the strictest economy. He must say he did not think 
the right lion. Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Sir C. 
Wood) had dealt quite fairly with the noble Lord. The 
right lion. Gentleman gathered all the Indian difficulties to¬ 
gether in a heap, and threw them at the bead of the noble 
Lord, asking him how he would extricate himself from 
them. He did not think that was quite fair. The mutiny 
could hardly yet he said to be suppressed, and it would 
be an impeachment of the noble Lord’s judgment if 
he were now to come forward with a complete financial 
scheme. At the same time he was surprised to hear the 
noble Lord say that he did not consider the Indian stock a 
permanent charge on the Indian revenue. He, for his part 
considered it to be the first charge, and he understood, 
according to the Act of 1833, that if India were lost to this 
country, that stock would constitute a charge upon this 
country as far as the guarantee fund did not cover. With 
respect to the question of an Imperial guarantee, he would 
ask the right hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) to 
recollect what he (Sir H. Willoughby) said last year, that 
we were gradually drifting into that guarantee. It was to 
avoid that he was anxious to maintain the existence of the 
company, as at least one barrier against Indian claims being 
brought against this country; but now he thought it was 
impossible to consider a Secretary of State insolvent while 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not. He thought the 
probability was that both would become insolvent together; 
but he hoped that result would happen to neither; only it 
was an additional reason for precaution on all sides. _ The 
whole question would turn upon how they were to maintain 
a European force in India. The Indian revenue could not 
support a European army of 100,000 men there; for accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of the Duke of Wellington, formed when 
he was in India, and signed himself, not Colonel Wellesley, 
but Colonel Wesley, both the climate and the expense 
rendered such a proceeding impracticable. 
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Mr. Lowe said, be quite agreed with those who had isthFeb. 
complimented the noble Lord on the candour and fairness of 1869. 
his statement, hut he also agreed that they had been unable Mr. Lowe, 
to gather from it the means by which the noble Lord would 
extricate himself from the difficulty in which be was un¬ 
doubtedly placed. The noble Lord said that he did not see 
his way to any considerable increase of ways and means, or 
any great reduction of expenditure, except some trifling de¬ 
crease in the Civil Service, for the noble Lord said, in answer 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Vernon Smith) that he thought he might reduce the chromt 
army to wffiat it was before the mutiny, but not lower. duficit - 
It followed, therefore, that the deficit would be equal to the 
interest of the loans which the mutiny created. He thought 
they had a right to expect that the noble Lord should sug¬ 
gest some remedy for the chronic-state of debt which might 
be anticipated from his own statement. The noble Lord had 
done nothing of the kind. He said the land revenue was 
inelastic, but he suggested no means of taxing the wealthy 
classes of India, who, he admitted, were entirely untaxed, 
except the small proportion which they paid of the salt tax, 
while the cultivators of the soil were taxed to the extent of 
their whole profits, save a bare existence. The noble Lord 
has called upon the Government of India to devise some 
tax which should balance income and expenditure, but that 
was, in his (Mr. Lowe’s) opinion, the duty of the Home 
Government. What were the Gentlemen in Leadenhall 
Street for, if not to relieve the local Government from ab¬ 
stract speculations on matters of taxation ? How could it be 
expected that with the cares and difficulties which beset 
Viscount Canning and his Council they could find time to 
go into a careful comparison of statistics, and of the differ¬ 
ent kinds of tax which might be imposed ? To refer such a 
measure to the Indian Government was tantamount to put¬ 
ting off the question sine clie. If they turned to the other 
side they found the noble Lord expressing hopes of some 
trifling reduction in the civil expenditure, lie apprehended 
that his right hon. Friend the Member for Halifax had en¬ 
tirely answered that by showing that, as they raised the 
standard of comfort and personal safety in India, they 
would create wants which the Government would be bound 
to satisfy. Therefore, if they looked forward to the improve¬ 
ment of India, they must look forward also to the gradual 
increase of the civil expenditure. What was the case of the 
country ? Why, that our civil estimates had nearly doubled 
within a short period, simply because the standard of com- 
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fort and convenience being rasied, the people would no 
longer put up with the rude contrivances which satisfied 
their forefathers. The only other head upon which reduction 
w r as possible was the military expenditure, and the noble 
Lord had disposed of that himself. Merely looking, then, 
at the taxes and the expenditure, there seemed no means of 
doing any good ; and we ought to look deeper before to see 
whether any change could be devised which would relieve 
India from the burden of a great military expenditure, 
would bind the inhabitants closer to our rule, and raise a 
feeling in our favour that would fight for us as effectually as 
an overwhelming military force. The noble Lord, however, 
had not given the House any intimation with regard to a 
measure of this kind. Every one knew that the noble Lord’s 
aspirations were of the most philanthropic nature—could he 
see nothing in the state of India in the way of alteration 
and improvement which bore upon this part of*the question ? 
The great evil which must strike every one who knew any¬ 
thing of India was that the land,' which in every otlmr 
country was the basis of society—the basis on which every 
thing was built, on which the Government relied for the 
supply of that portion of the population which would stand 
by law and order, and resist all change in India—entirely 
failed to fulfil that condition. Inheriting the oppressive sys¬ 
tem of our oriental predecessors, we had so contrived as not 
to create any property in land. Those who cultivated it had 
no ownership in it; they were rackrenters to the utmost 
extreme, and whatever Government might succeed us they 
could be no worse. If the only hope of receiving the reve¬ 
nue from land was that the land which had gone out of cul¬ 
tivation—in many cases owing to our heavy assessment— 
might some time or other be brought into cultivation again, 
what did we gain by the power we retained of still raising 
the assessment higher, by marking it for a few years at such 
an amount as we believed the cultivator to be just able to 
pay, with the power of raising it higher ? 13y that system 

we lost the affections of the people and the conservative in¬ 
fluence of property, and we were forced to incur a large 
military expenditure to retain our hold of a country, the 
inhabitants of which wc had not bound to us by any of those 
ties by which a beneficent Government secured the obedience 
and affection of its subjects. These were questions which 
must be considered if we meant to bring our revenue to a 
balance with our expenditure. With regard to an Imperial 
guarantee, setting aside the impolicy of making this country 
liable for the debts of India, and admitting that the foreign 
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dominions of the Queen in India stood in a different position 18ra Fed - 
from Her Majesty’s dominions in the colonies, for the sake 1859, 
of India itself we ought not to countenence this notion. It r “Pf"^ e for 
was difficult at all times to maintain an effective control over i"d!an dlbtT 
a distant Government such as that of India; hut there was 
this check,—that by undertaking rash wars the Government 
knew that it was embarrassing its own resources. If it once 
got hold of the idea that it had the boundless credit of the 
Imperial Exchequer to fall back upon, this check would be Systemof^ 
lost. As to the system of guarantees, the expedient of for works, 
guarantees had probably been hit upon from the supposition 
that advantages would be gained in the management of a 
private company which could not be looked for from the 
management of a Government. No expectation could be 
more futile. By giving it a guarantee the chief advantage 
of a private company—economy—was lost. It might be 
said that there was the incitement left to gain a higher 
dividend than that guaranteed; but of the two motives—hope 
and fear—the last was the strongest, and if you secured a 
company from the risk of getting less than 5 per cent, it 
would not be very actively stirred by the hope of getting 
more. The system of guarantees was most expensive, too. 

If the work failed, the Government had to bear the expense, 
aggravated by the expense of the machinery which it had 
needlessly called into action, and if it succeeded it had use¬ 
lessly to forego the advantages of it. Once begun, the system 
could not be stopped. If one thing was guaranteed, every¬ 
thing must be guaranteed, and all at the same rate. Eor the 
future no work could be executed without a guarantee. Not 
that it would be impossible to persuade people that the work 
would be remunerative, but because those who dealt in these 
stocks would get so accustomed to the notion of Indian 
guarantees that they would not look at a project which was 
not guaranteed. At the moment, too, when the Govern¬ 
ment perhaps wanted most to borrow on good terms, it 
mifdit be confronted in the common market by the competi¬ 
tion of its guaranteed compeer. To one matter he wished 
to call the particular attention of the noble Lord. When 
the Committee of 1853 finished its sitting, it was the opinion 
of the then President of the Board of Control and others of 

who had paid considerable attention to the matter, that the mission of 
Sudder and Supreme Courts ought to be amalgamated. A 1853 - 
Commission was appointed on which he had had the honour 
to serve, and of which the Master of the Bolls and the late 
Sir John Jervis were members, to draw up a code of simple 
and uniform procedure for these amalgamated Courts, which 
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might also serve as an example for the inferior Courts. For 
three years the Commission laboured at this work, and when 
the code was drawn up it was sent to India. There it was 
submitted to that anomalous body, the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, which had altered a great deal the Commission had 
done—to his mind, though it might be prejudice, for the 
worse. For instance, the Comm'ssion had abolished writ¬ 
ten procedure, and bad given only one appeal. The Legis¬ 
lative Council restored written procedure and gave a 
second appeal of a purely technical nature. The Legis¬ 
lative Council had proposed, too, to leave the Sudder and 
Supreme Courts alone, and confine the procedure to the 
Mofussil Courts. The Commissioners were of opinion that 
if tliis was allowed to be done a great opportunity would 
be lost. All these Courts now were the Queen’s Courts, 
and it would thus he given out to the Indian people that 
the Queen had one Court for her English subjects resi¬ 
dent in the Presidential towns, and another for the Hindoo 
subjects resident in the couutry. But should the noble 
Lord and the India Council or the Governor General and his 
Council in India he of opinion, for reasons which he did not 
know, that the time was not come for pressing this measure, 
then he thought it would he more wise to allow it to drop 
for the moment, and wait for a better opportunity of carry¬ 
ing it fully into effect. He submitted this matter to the 
judgment of the noble Lord in the hope that he would take 
it into his serious consideration, and that he would listen to 
no suggestions that it was a matter foreign to the duty he 
was called on to discharge. Of all the evils that had created 
discontent in India, there was none that had operated so 
powerfully to that end as the judicial system. In saying 
this, he expressed the judgment of men who ought never to 
have been subjected to the slight—to use no stronger term 
—of having their opinions reviewed by gentlemen otherwise 
so respectable as the members of the Legislative Council in 
Calcutta. A great opportunity now offered of placing the 
procedure of civil justice on a clear and simple footing in 
India, and he hoped that the noble Lord would carry out 
the plan in all its integrity. If, however, for reasons which 
he (Mr. Lowe) did not know, he found that that could not, 
at the present moment, be effected, he thought it would be 
better to wait till a more favourable time occurred. 

Loud Stanley said, a great variety of subjects had been 
touched upon in the course of the evening, but probably the 
Committee would only expect that he should notice one or 
two of the most important of them. He would first advert 
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to that topic which, had been introduced by the right lion. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Sir C. Wood), and 
which had also been commented on by the right hon. Gen¬ 
tleman who had just sat down—-he meant the union of the 
Sudder and Supreme Courts. On that subject he entirely con¬ 
curred in the view taken by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) that it was desir¬ 
able to make this reform in its integrity, and not to carry 
out any partial measure. With that feeling he had, on be¬ 
half of the Government, sent out by the last mail a request 
to the Government of India to suspend all proceedings in 
the matter till they had heard from the Government at home. 
He should be glad if it were possible to act upon the recom¬ 
mendation of the Commissioners at once; but he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman in thinking that it would 
be better to go on with the system as it was for a 
time, rather than to alter it in a partial and imperfect 
manner, and so in the end increase the difficulties with 
which the subject was surrounded. Various questions had 
been put to him with regard to the “ security fund,” and in 
reference to that matter lie had been told that about a year 
ago there was a sale of £315,000 of the security fund to pay 
the dividend of the capital stock, due in January 1858, but 
that amount had been replaced. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax v Sir C. Wood) made an inquiry with 
reference to the Report on Civil Salaries. He had not seen 
that Report, though he believed it had arrived in the country. 
But from what he heard, the general result of it was rather 
to increase than diminish the civil expenditure. On that 
point he could only repeat what he had said the other night, 
when he carefully guarded himself from expressing any 
opinion that a large immediate reduction in that branch of 
expenditure could be looked for. Something had been said 
with regard to the guarantee system as applied to railways. 
It was rather too late to raise that question now, as they had 
already guaranteed the interest on railroads to the extent of 
£40,000,000. He quite admitted the system was open to 
many objections, but the Committee should recollect, how¬ 
ever, that there was a vast difference between the Govern¬ 
ment guaranteeing those works and carrying on the works 
themselves, for in the one case the Government only accepted 
the liability to pay a sum not very great for interest; where¬ 
as, if they had undertaken the works themselves, they would 
have had to supply the whole capital. A most important 
question had been raised with regard to the responsibility of 
the English Exchequer for the debts of India. On that point 
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lie agreed with what was the general feeling of the House. 
He quite agreed with those who held that the late Act did 
not affect the question of responsibility and that the state of 
things as regarded the responsibility of this country for 
Indian debts continued just what it was under the adminis¬ 
tration of the company. The obiter dictum of his, to which 
the lion. Member for Oxford had alluded, was merely to the 
effect that he thought it w orth while to remember that w r e 
had a contingent interest in the matter. The nature of that 
contingent interest had been fairly stated by an lion. Member, 
who said that it was not easy to see how the Secretary of 
State for India could be insolvent and the Chancellor of 
Exchequer solvent. No doubt the Indian debt would be 
held to be a charge on the Indian revenues alone. Still, the 
question lie threw 7 out on Monday evening was with relation 
to the contingency that at any time the Indian revenue 
should be insufficient to meet the demands made upon it. 
The creditor had a first cl large on Indian revenue, and if 
after paying him, the Indian revenue proved insufficient to 
carry on the civil and military administration of India, by 
whom were the necessary funds for that purpose to be 
supplied ? Either w r e must leave India without administra¬ 
tion and without defence, or wc must contribute to the 
cost of both ? That was the way in which the question 
really came up. It was in that sense only he ever asserted, 
or meant to assert, that there w r as a contingent respon¬ 
sibility lying on this country, and he thought it w r ell that 
the House should be aware of its existence, lie ought to 
state that after the discussion on Monday night the Govern¬ 
ment had laid on the table of the House a despatch contain¬ 
ing a summary of our financial condition for the two years, 
hut he regretted that it had not been printed in time for this 
debate. With regard to the omission of various items in the 
accounts, if was quite true that the last accounts were issued 
only six months ago, but the Government were not other¬ 
wise responsible for it than that the form which existed pre¬ 
viously had been followed in this instance. He would look 
into the matter before another account was published, and he 
must say that he thought that the proper course wuts, that 
every item of receipt and expenditure should appear in the 
account. In conclusion, ho could only express to the House 
his thanks for the fair and impartial spirit which had been 
shown in the discussion, and for the willingness evinced on 
all sides to assist the Government of India in its difficulties. 

Mu. Ki n n avi: n said, he could not hut congratulate the 
House on the absence of that party feeling which it had been 
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said last year would be imported into all Indian debates after 
the transference of the Government to the Crown. He thanked 
the noble Lord for what he had said with regard to India, 
and begged to say that, for one, he cordially agreed in the 
policy which the noble Lord had adopted. lie approved the 
policy which had led to the giving of guarantees for the 
interest upon money expended in works of great national 
importance, for he was satisfied that such guarantees would 
be the means of effectually developing the resources of India. 

Colonel Sykes said, that the right lion. Member for 
Halifax had taken a gloomy view of the prospects of India, 
for which he trusted there was no ground. He held in 
his hand a comparison of the revenue and expenditure of 
India for decennial periods from 1809-10 to 1819-50, and 
he found that in 1809-10 the expenditure was 9S per cent, 
of the revenue; in 1819-20 it was 99 per cent, of the 
revenue; in 1829-30 it was 92 per cent; in 1839-40 it 
was 91 per cent; and in 1819-50 it was 81 per cent; showing 
16 per cent, of revenue surplus in the last year; and a 
surplus in each of the preceding decennial periods. Again, 
in 1809-10 the interest of the debt was 18 per cent, on 
the revenue, while in 1819-50 it was only 10 per cent., 
and though the debt had greatly increased, it had not in¬ 
creased in the ratio of the increase of the revenue. He 
believed that no other country in Europe could show a simi¬ 
lar result. As to the prospects of India arising from what 
was called the development of her resources, really it had 
become mere jargon. Her resources had been developed to 
this extent, that £8,000,000 of exports in 1881-85 had 
swelled to upwards of £25,000,000 in 1856-57, being an 
increase of 318 per cent., while the imports in the same 
period had increased 332 per cent. The silver bullion im¬ 
ported into India since 1831-35 in adjustment of the balance 
of trade had exceeded £91,000,000 sterling, and of this en¬ 
ormous sum £76,000,000 sterling nett had remained in the 
country, and £66,000,000 sterling had been coined in rupees 
in the mints of India, most of which no doubt had found 
its way into the interior in payments of labour and first cost 
of produce. He quoted an extract from the Friend of India, 
a paper of late not friendly to the Indian Government, in 
support of his proposition that the prospects of India were, 
on the whole, satisfactory, provided that that confidence 
which had formerly existed between the Government and the 
people were restored. So long, however, as distrust operated 
upon the European mind the people of India would be 
alienated from us, and he was satisfied that it would be im- 
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possible to equalize the revenue and expenditure of' India 
while we had to support there an army of more than 90,000 
European troops. 

Motion agreed to. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to enable the Secretary 
of State in Council of India to raise money in the United 
Kingdom for the Service of the Government of India. 

Resolution to he reported on Monday next. 

House resumed. 


EAST INDIAN LOAN—REPORT. 

Resolution reported: 

,f Iliat it is expedient to enable the Secretary of State in Council 
of India to raise money in the United Kingdom for the service of the 
Government of India/'’ 

Sir George Lewis said, he thought it would he more 
convenient that whatever discussion might arise on this 
subject should he taken in the second reading instead of at 
the present stage. If that arrangement met the views of 
the Government, he hoped they would fix the second reading 
for a day, when the House would have an opportunity for a 
full discussion. 

Mr. Slaney said, he rose to express his dissent from 
the gloomy views taken the other night by the right lion. 
Member for Halifax (Sir O. Wood) and others of the pros¬ 
pects of Indian finance. The debt of India amounted before 
the mutiny to hut two years’ revenue—a state of things cal¬ 
culated, when they considered the boundless and undevel¬ 
oped resources of that country, to inspire confidence rather 
than despondency for the future. The people of India, who 
had been ground down for many centuries by successive con¬ 
querors, only required fair play and good government to 
render them happy and prosperous, and to secure their attach¬ 
ment to our rule. The present condition of the Natives of 
that country was very unsatisfactory. Essentially an agri¬ 
cultural people, they were the worst paid, the worst clothed, 
and the worst fed people on the face of the earth. No less 
than three-fourths of the produce of the land was exacted 
from them in the shape of rent; whereas in this country the 
landlord’s share did not exceed one-fourth or one-fifth. If 
they were properly treated there would, he believed, he an 
ample revenue. To develope the resources of the country, 
nothing more was needed than good government and secu¬ 
rity ; when that was done, the large capital secreted amongst 
the natives would start forth. The country possessed bound¬ 
less resources, which only required capital to develop them. 
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There was, however, an immense amount of capital in this 
country seeking investment, and it would find a boundless 
field in India. The result would ho advantageous to both 
countries; India would furnish raw produce, and in ex¬ 
change-take a large quantity of manufactured goods. Under 
such circumstances we should hold our empire, not by fraud 
and force, but by the ties of mutual interest and gratitude; 
our revenue would materially increase, and the people of 
India would rise through material and moral improvement 
to that religious advancement which all must wish them. 
He had no doubt but that under the Government of the noble 
Lord every facility would be given for the employment of 
the Natives in those positions for which they were suited, 
and nothing would tend more to their social improvement. 
The establishment of guaranteed notes, or some such circu¬ 
lating medium, would be a great advantage, and as the country 
prospered, the customs would increase sufficiently to meet 
any charge on them. He thought that too gloomy a view 
had been taken of the financial position of the country, but 
in any case they should remember that this was not a mere 
matter of debtor and creditor; they had to provide for the 
welfare of 150 millions of people. 

ltesolution agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Fn zBoy, Lord 
Stanley, and Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Heading read. 

Lord Stanley moved that the Indian Loan Bill be now 
read a second time. 

Sir George Lewis said: Sir, before this Bill is read a 
second time I think it important that the House should 
pause and consider the principles on which it is based. I 
am not one of those who are inclined to place a high value 
on our Indian Empire. I am not one of those, as I formerly 
stated to the House, who are inclined to ascribe too great an 
advantage, either as regards national strength or national 
wealth, to our territorial possessions on the Continent of 
Asia. It has been said that the existence of our trade with 
India is in itself a conclusive proof of the benefit we derive 
from that empire. But our trade with China is of more im¬ 
portance than our trade with India, and it would be quite 
possible to carry on a considerable commerce with India, 
even supposing our territorial possessions there were not so 
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extensive as tliey actually are. But though I think it is im¬ 
portant to a correct understanding of our interests in that 
quarter of the world that we should not exaggerate the ad¬ 
vantages we derive from our Indian empire, nor over esti¬ 
mate the amount either of material strength or material 
wealth we obtain from those possessions, nevertheless I fully 
admit it is not a practical question, as far as this country is 
concerned, whether we shall or shall not carry on the govern¬ 
ment of India. Whether, as popularly supposed even in 
this country, and more generally believed by foreigners, we 
derive vast advantages and great wealth from our Indian 
Empire, or whether it is true that India is essentially a poor 
country, that its inhabitants have little aptitude for trade 
and industry, that they are bowed down by a grovelling su¬ 
perstition which checks every capacity for improvement; 
whichever of these views may be true, nevertheless we have 
destroyed the Native Governments of India, and assumed 
the authority ourselves. We have thereby contracted obli¬ 
gations towards the Natives which we are bound to fulfil. 
Whether we are likely to derive great benefits from our 
Indiau possessions, or whether those benefits are limited 
within a small circle, it is, nevertheless, a paramount obli¬ 
gation on this country to carry on the government of India, 
wherever we have superseded the Native authorities. We 
must look upon ourselves as having undertaken obligations 
that are binding upon us, and, for the sake of our subjects 
in that quarter of the world, we are bound to discharge 
those obligations to the best of our ability. I think wo last 
year made a step in the right direction when wo altered the 
form of the Home Government of India, and abolished the 
last remnant of the worn-out constitution of the East India 
Company, substituting for it a Council with a Secretary of 
State at its head. Though I think that change w r as in every 
respect wholesome,—and though the manner in which the 
noble Lord (LordStanley) has brought the affairs of India before 
the House confirms the views taken last Session of the expedi¬ 
ency of that change,—still I wish to caution the House 
against believing that the change implies any alteration with 
respect to the finances of India, or that it saddles the Im¬ 
perial Exchequer with any liability that did not previously 
exist. What is the effect of the change made last Session ? 
Before the Act of last Session passed, the supremacy of Par¬ 
liament over the territory and Government of India was 
quite as great as it has been since. In no one respect has 
the control of Parliament over India been enlarged by that 
legislation. The only difference which has been created is 
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in the power of the Crown over the subordinate Government 7th Mabch 
of India. The rule in respect to our Colonies is, that subject 1859. 
to the supreme control of Parliament, the Crown superin¬ 
tends the subordinate Government of a colony; but in India 
a different system had been established, and instead of the 
Crown being the immediate head of the subordinate Govern¬ 
ment the power of the Crown had been delegated to a Com¬ 
pany ; that delegated power has been withdrawn; but the 
power of Parliament has been, in no respects, enlarged or in¬ 
creased. Nor has the change made any alteration in the Non-iinbiiity 
national liability, or given the finances of India any con- ( f j" bt lnili!m 
nection with the Imperial Exchequer. It is important in 
the case of India, as in that of Canada, and our other 
Colonies, to maintain with the utmost strictness and rigour 
the entire separation of the Indian Treasury from the Im¬ 
perial Exchequer. That separation existed before the Bill of 
last year was passed; and it appears to me, if the question is 
rightly understood, that Parliament, representing the Im¬ 
perial interests, lias acquired no new powers, and contracted 
no new obligations in consequence of the passing of that 
Bill. Now, the great difficulty in which the finances of India 
now find themselves arises from the enormous amount of the 
military expenditure. The noble Lord the Secretary for India, 
in his lucid statement the other night, brought before the 
House the various items of the present charge. He seemed 
to think that there might be some prospect of effecting a 
diminution in the civil expenditure of India. Now, it is the 
character of the civil expenditure of India, as of all our civil 
colonial Governments, that it is in fact extremely moderate. cxlK ‘ ndlture ' 
No doubt the scale of salaries in India is on the whole high; 
and that for reasons which were clearly explained by the noble 
Lord, and must be generally known to the House. The climate 
renders it necessary that Europeans should receive larger 
emoluments than they would receive either at home or in a 
healthier colony. But, after making due allowance for all this, 
any hon. Gentleman who will examine the Indian expenditure 
will find that the real expense of the civil government of 
India, if you deduct the cost of public works, and all the 
extraordinary charges of a civil nature, is extremely moderate 
in amount. And as we improve the character of the 
government, as we recede from a state of barbarism, and 
approach more to a state of civilization, the natural tendency 
of things is to diminish the proportionate cost of the military 
expenditure, and to increase the proportionate cost of the 
civil expenditure. Therefore, if we really wish to render 
ourselves the true benefactors of India—if we wish to give 
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to its people a form of government better than that which 
they would have had under their Native princes, we must 
look to an increase rather than to a diminution of the civil 
expenditure. At all events Ave must not look for economy 
in the retrenchment of the civil charges. It may, indeed, 
be a matter of necessity, but still only a painful and dis¬ 
advantageous necessity, that we should submit to a reduction 
in this branch of expenditure. The financial state of India, 
it seems to me, is to be improved only through a diminution 
of the military expenditure. To give the House some idea 
of that expenditure it is sufficient to look at its amount as it 
it stood before the mutiny. Of course the present is an 
extraordinary and exceptional state of things, and therefore 
it cannot be taken as a fair sample. But according to the 
accounts of the last year before the outbreak of the revolt, 
the expense of the military and naval establishments of 
India, exclusive of police, was £18,400,000. It is sometimes 
said that England makes no pretensions to be a first-rate 
military and naval Power, and the nations of the Continent 
are pointed out as being greatly superior to us in the efforts 
they make for military objects. It is hardly fair to separate 
military and naval objects from each other when you wish to 
obtain an idea of the total expense for warlike purposes. 
But if we take our Army, Navy, and Ordnance Estimates 
for the year 1S5S, they amount to £21,850,000. And if we 
add to that sum the charge for the naval and military estab¬ 
lishments of India as they stood before the mutiny, they 
make a total amount of £35,250,000. The estimates for 
IVar and Marine in France in the year 1859 only amount to 
£19,781,000. Therefore, it appears that if we add the military 
and naval expenditure of England to the naval and military 
expenditure of India, wc have a sum which greatly exceeds 
the-total expenditure for these purposes in any other country 
in the world. The Secretary of State for War, in his state¬ 
ment the other night, told us that the number of troops at 
present in England is 00,000, in the Colonies 38,000, and in 
India 92,000. That, of course, is a state of things which at 
no time could have been contemplated, and which for any 
considerable period is not likely to continue. The right lion. 
Gentleman stated that it was intended to reduce the number 
of regiments of the line in the present year, so as to leave 
the strength of the army in India—omitting cavalry and 
artillery—at only 50,000 for the coming year. That I ap¬ 
prehend is a considerable dimunution. 

Lord Stanley : I think my right non. Friend did not 
propose so large a reduction as that. 
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Sir George Lewis : Then I must have misunderstood 
him ; I certainly understood him to say that it was intended 
in the course of the year to reduce the force to fifty batta¬ 
lions of a thousand men each. I will not, however, dwell 
on the precise amount, but he told us there would he a con¬ 
siderable diminution in the numbers of our troops in India. 
With respect to the probability of reducing the military ex¬ 
penditure of India, which is the present great incubus upon 
Indian finance, we must look in the first instance to a re¬ 
duction of the number of European troops permanently em¬ 
ployed in that country. And I will only say that if it is 
desirable that the Imperial Treasury should give assistance 
to India in any form, in my opinion no more objectionable 
form can be found than that of guaranteeing Indian loans. 
On the other hand, it seems to me that the least objection¬ 
able form would he by paying a portion of the expenses of 
the troops of the Queen’s army quartered in India. That 
would necessarily be a temporary expense. It is an expense, 
no doubt, for the maintenance of our sovereignty in that 
country, and it appears to me to be the most natural and 
most legitimate means of coming to the aid of the Indian 
treasury in the event of that aid being necessary. IIow far 
it may be desirable to give that aid is a matter of greater 
doubt. But with regard to the number of troops, I cannot 
help hoping that the mutiny may afford the means of ulti¬ 
mately relieving India from the enormous and over-grown 
army of Native soldiers. It is, I am afraid, true that the 
Native army has been considerably reinforced from parts of 
the country other than Bengal, during the progress of the 
mutiny, and no doubt we have derived great assistance from 
the Sikh regiments. But the great justification which has 
always been offered for the maintenance of the Indian 
Native army at the amount at which it has hitherto stood 
has been the danger of incursions from beyond our frontiers, 
the number of independent States which existed within the 
range of the Himalayas, and the necessity of keeping a 
large Native force for the purposes of defence against foreign 
invasion. But, now that our policy of territorial aggran¬ 
dizement has been carried, step by step, until our Indian 
empire extends from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas 
almost without exception—when the few native States 
which retain their nominal independence are placed under 
subsidiary treaties, and their military forces are subject to 
our control—the danger of foreign invasion has been re- 
duced almost to an insensible amount. Of course, wherever 
our boundaries are placed, we must have neighbours and 
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7 th mahcii must always be liable to some danger of foreign invasion. 

1869. But if the view of those Governors General who have 
successively enlarged our territory in India is correct, 
we have diminished the danger of attack from without. 
If I am not greatly mistaken, from the time of Lord 
Wellesley down to that of Lord Dalhousie, one of the 
greatest arguments for the incorporation of Native States 
and for the annexation of territory has been that it 
would promote internal peace, and diminish the danger of 
hostile aggression. If these views are correct—and I cannot 
help believing that in the main they were founded in reason— 
the time has now come when w r e ought to reap the fruits of all 
that system of warfare—when we ought to find ourselves in 
possession of an empire which may be defended without the 
enormous military force which w r as in existence when this 
piutiny broke out; and it must be obvious to every one w T ho 
considers the course of that outbreak that the Native army 
admits of a double aspect—that it may become not less 
dangerous to its masters than it is formidable to resist any 
external enemy who may assail us. Therefore, wdiat I wish 
to impress upon Her Majesty’s Government is that they 
should, at the earliest period at which the recovery of the 
internal pacification of India will admit, take means for 
considerably reducing the numerical force of the Native 
army ; that they should rely as much as possible for protec¬ 
tion against internal dangers upon a system of police to be 
substituted for that army; that when the great bulk 
of the population has been disarmed, and there is no large 
body of Native troops furnished by ourselves with arms 
which can be used against us, our position will be stronger 
than it was; and that when the principal points of the 
country are occupied by European troops we shall be able to 
hold it at a less expense for military purposes than has 
hitherto been the case ; and that particularly w r hen the lines 
of railway shall have been advanced further to completion, 
we shall have ample means for contending against the w r eak 
attacks of the semi-barbarous neighbours with whom, in the 
event of a w r ar, w r c shall be likely to come in contact. It 
seems to me that that affords some hope of an improvement 
in the financial state of India, which is more reconcilable with 
the interest of the country and with an advance of civilization 
than any attempt to pare dowm the salaries of a few 
collectors or civil servants, or diminishing the expenditure 
for public works. Before I sit down I will only repeat that, 
in my opinion, it is most important that w r e should maintain 
as sacred the principle of the entire separateness of the 
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Indian treasury from the British Exchequer, and that if we 
are to come to the assistance of India it should be by reliev¬ 
ing them from the expense of a military occupation, which, 
when the rule was made that the Indian treasury should pay 
the expenses of the British regiments quartered in that coun¬ 
try—a rule not obtaining in any other of our foreign posses¬ 
sions—it was not anticipated would extend to maintaining so 
vast a number as 92,000 men. According to my recollection, 
when the first dispute arose in this House, in the year 1786, 
I think, between Mr. Pitt and the Indian Directors upon the 
declaratory Act of that year, the number of regiments sent 
out, upon which the question of the payment of expenses 
arose, was only six ; and it is certain that when the system 
was first introduced no such large charge as that which is 
now imposed upon the finances of India was contemplated 
as even possible. Well, Sir, if we are to give them assistance, 
let it be done in the shape of help for some definite purpose; 
and even if the portion of the debt which has been incurred 
in this country should be found to be more than the finances 
of India could bear, it appears to me that the proper mode 
of relieving the Indian treasury would be by the English 
Government contracting a new loan upon its own credit, to 
pay off an equivalent sum of money borrowed for the pur¬ 
poses of India upon the credit of that country. It is a 
mistake to suppose that in order to diminish the charges of 
the Indian debt it would be necessary in every instance that 
the credit of the English Government should be beforehand 
pledged for the Indian loans; but I confess that I should 
with great reluctance assent to the payment out of the 
English exchequer of any portion of the debt which lias 
hitherto been incurred for Indian purposes. It must be 
remembered that if after an insurrection of this sort no 
additional burthen of taxation, no pecuniary inconvenience 
is made to press upon the country, one of the strongest in¬ 
ducements to orderly conduct and peaceful submission to 
the laws, is taken away. If we, by the interposition of our 
credit and by our financial assistance, make insurrections too 
easy, and its consequences too light in India, we shall be 
teaching the people of that country a very dangerous 
lesson ; and however painful it may be to us to continue or 
increase the fiscal pressure upon them, nevertheless it will be 
a wholesome reproof to them, after the mutiny which they 
have so wantonly made against this country, and which, as 
every person who will candidly examine the question must 
admit, was not provoked by any real misgovernment or op¬ 
pression on the part of the authorities in India. I have 
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7 th march taken this opportunity of stating to the House the grounds 
1659. upon which I give my assent to this Bill. The task which 
lies before the noble Lord and his Council is an arduous one, 
and will require the most constant application of the great¬ 
est ability for government which this country can produce. 
1 confess myself that even if the solution of the problem 
should he most successful, I do not anticipate from the good 
government of India any great advantage to this country. 
The benefit to be derived from that good government will, 
as it appears to me, be principally confined to the Natives 
of that empire; but although we are not likely, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, to derive any great na¬ 
tional benefit from the improved government of those terri¬ 
tories, their mismanagement might entail upon us the most 
serious consequences. It behoves this House, then, to w r atch 
with care the policy which is pursued with respect to them, 
and, above all, it is the duty of Parliament, exercising now, 
as it has always exercised, the supreme sovereignty over 
those possessions, to enforce, as far as possible, a good finan¬ 
cial administration, and to compel the adoption of such 
measures as shall offer a reasonable prospect that, within a 
limited time, the revenue of India will be sufficient to meet 
its expenditure. 

Mr. Bright. Me. Bright :—I am not about to follow the right lion. 

Gentleman through his speech, nor to attempt to answer 
some points in it which I think are not very sound ; but I 
would say generally that I think he rather contradicts him¬ 
self, because he wishes that the revenue of England should 
be kept separate from that of India, and yet proposes that 
under certain circumstances certain expenses in India which 
have hitherto been borne by the Indian revenue should in 
future be defrayed by the English Exchequer. Consequently 
it appears to me that there is very little difference with 
regard to the future between the plan which was indicated, 
rather unfortunately I think, by the noble Lord (Lord Stan¬ 
ley) a few nights ago, and that which is laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman. I am anxious to address to the 
House a few observations upon this question, because the 
malady which we are forced at last to consider is one of 
great magnitude, and one which, if some remedy is not ap¬ 
plied to it, wall grow from year to year, until at last it 
becomes a vast calamity for the country. The noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India made a long and able speech 
about a fortnight ago in introducing the Bill. He explained 
to the House with great fairness the condition of the Indian 
finances; and, making exception for that little colouring 
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which his position almost compelled him to give to his state- 7 th maech 
meat, I have nothing whatever to complain of with regard 1859. 
to it. I read his speech with great care, and I must confess 
that when I came to the end of it I felt great anxiety. The 
case the noble Lord laid before the House and the country finances, 
is one calculated to excite our alarm, because he showed us 
that with regard to the finances of India it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to conceive anything in a worse condition. But the 
finance of a country is almost everything of a country; for 
it means public order, it means the industry of the people, 
it refers to the economy or extravagance, to the goodness or 
evil of the Government. Looking at the Government of 
India in past times through that single department of 
finance, there is no Government in Europe or in the world 
more deserving of emphatic condemnation. The noble Lord 
told us,—and the facts are so brief and lie in so small a 
compass that I will restate at least some of them—the noble 
Lord told us that, including the liability about to be contracted, 
the debt of India is at least £80,000,000 sterling, He 
excluded the sum which is to be paid at some remote day to 
the proprietors of East India stock, and he excluded also the 
guarantees for public works in India, which, of course, stand 
altogether upon another basis, and may be proofs of improved 
government. At all events, they are not grounds upon which 
to condemn a Government, as 1 think I should be compelled 
to condemn that of India, with regard to the £80,000,000 
of funded debt. At the same time, the noble Lord showed 
us that the expenses of the Government are continually 
increasing, and, to make that which is so bad much worse, 
that the revenue is diminishing. Now, a Government 
with a constantly increasing debt, a constantly increasing 
expenditure, and a constantly diminishing revenue, is in a 
position of great danger, and is rapidly approaching an abyss 
which I shall not attempt to describe. It is an unfortunate 
thing too for the Government of India that, owing to its in¬ 
cessant borrowing and its excessive want of faith to those from 
whom it has borrowed, it has almost entirely lost its credit, 
and that it will require all the management and all the honesty 
of the noble Lord to retrieve its position in that particular. 

The noble Lord is now asking the House to permit him to 
borrow £7,000,000 in this country, and at the same time 
there is an open loan at Calcutta at the rate of 5f per cent. 

I believe the Indian Government is undertaking to repay the 
loan at a certain period, which period will certainly arrive, 
but I do not suppose there will be the remotest chance of its 
being able to repay the money. I regret that the noble Lord 
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should have used the argument which, I admit, is common 
enongh, that the Indian debt is only three or four times the 
amount of the annual revenue. The noble Lord, I think, 
urged that it was only twice, hut it is somewhat more than 
three times the amount of the net revenue. It is common 
to compare India with England, where we have a debt 
amounting to ten or twelve years of our annual revenue; 
hut I think it is bad policy for a man who is just beginning 
to get wrong in his finances to compare himself with some¬ 
body who has been getting into debt in a manner unparelleled 
in the world; and to say that India must always he right 
and safe as long as she is not so far advanced in the career 
of borrowing as England, is not a remark "worthy of a states¬ 
man, or one which the noble Lord ought to encourage. The 
argument would be had if the comparison were sound ; but 
the comparison is not in the least sound. We know that 
through the increase of population, of machinery, of pro¬ 
ductive power, and of capital, the debt of England upon the 
people of England is much less onerous than it was some 
years ago. But that is not the state of things in India. 
The noble Lord admits that there is no elasticity in the 
revenue of India ; and every increase of the interest upon its 
debt must necessarily involve the noble Lord and his Govern¬ 
ment in a greater deficit, unless he can produce some elas¬ 
ticity in the revenue, or discover some new sources of taxa¬ 
tion. Come now to the Indian expenditure, which the noble 
Lord says is increasing. I am prepared to assert that there 
does not at present exist in the hands of the noble Lord, or 
of his Council, or of this House, any powerful or efficient 
check for or any control over the increasing expenditure of 
India. If the noble Lord would tell us all that he knows, 
and all that he thinks about it, he would inform us that at 
the present moment the funds of the Indifm Government are 
being poured out like water in every part of the Indian 
empire, and that there is no responsibility or check whatever. 
At the same time he admits that his revenue is falling. The 
land-tax, which is the most permanent of the sources of 
revenue in India, has fallen considerably during the last few 
years; and the noble Lord also admits, with great frankness, 
that the £3,000,000 or £1,000,000 net which are obtained 
from the monopoly and sale of opium is a sum held by the 
most precarious tenure, and that it is just possible—nay, it is 
rather likely—that the Government of China, having been 
compelled to admit opium from India, will, now that its 
sense of morality has been forcibly beaten down, permit the 
growth of opium in its own country. Then, of course, the 
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£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 received from that source by the 7 th march 
G overnment of India will disappear, and the deficit, which, 185e - 
with that revenue, has been increasing, will become such as 
to require many Loan Bills, like the present, to fill up the 
gap. And let the House bear in mind that the state 
of things which I am describing has not arisen from the 
recent revolt. The system of constant deficits existed before 
the revolt. Every thirteen out of every fourteen years 
during the lifetime of the oldest Member of this House have 
been thirteen years of deficit, and it is only an aggravation 
of this state of things that we have to attribute to the revolt. 

If the revolt had never happened—if the Government of 
India had remained unchanged and unamended—its diffi¬ 
culties would have been gradually increasing, and its debt 
augmenting, in future years, as they have been in the past. 

Upon former occasions I have condemned the Indian Govern¬ 
ment by the use of facts and arguments like those which I 
am now using. I am sorry to say that I do not see the 
slightest probability, notwithstanding wdiat took place last 
year, of any change for the better. The right lion. Gentle¬ 
man the Member for Radnor (Sir George Lewis) says that 
last year the Government of India was changed in form, change of 
The fact is, it was changed only in name. It was scarcely ^°^™“ eat 
changed in form, and hitherto it has not been in the least 
changed in principle. An lion. Gentleman who was recently 
a Member of this House, but who is now a Member of the 
Indian Council—I allude to Mr. Mangles,—was examined 
the other day before a Committee upstairs. I am told lie 
was asked whether he approved the present constitution 
of the Indian Government. He answered with great frank¬ 
ness that of course lie did—that Government of India was 
conducted now by the same men as before, and upon the 
same principles as before, and, as lie approved the Govern¬ 
ment of which he was a distinguished member in past years, 
it was not to be expected that lie should condemn the same 
thing with little or no alteration in form, and a real alteration 
only in name. I am not now condemning the noble Lord. 

One of my objects is to point out to him that, however hon¬ 
est and enlightened is the Minister who may have the chief 
part in the affairs of India, it is utterly impossible, under the 
organization which now exists here and in India, that lie 
should be able to bring about in that country the changes 
which are absolutely necessary if you would ever restore 
Indian finance to a condition of soundness. Let the House 
consider whether it be possible to apply a remedy to the 
present state of things. We have now an India Loan Bill 
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before us. It will not be the last. You will have an India 
Loan Bill every year unless you yourselves or somebody else 
can enforce an alteration of the state of things in India. 
Let us compare ourselves with the Native States. It is cus¬ 
tomary to say that w.e have conferred untold—no doubt, they 
are untold—they never will be told—advantages upon the 
people of India by our government. But is it not a remark¬ 
able fact that when the Governments of India were sup¬ 
pressed—I believe about twenty of them were suppressed— 
they were able by some means to maintain themselves ? They 
had no debts, for borrowing money was not a practice in 
India; and having no interest to pay they had generally a 
surplus. I believe, indeed, that one of the great temptations 
to the English in India to conquer and annex territories 
was greed of the surpluses supposed to exist in various Native 
States. The noble Lord might tell us, for he must know the 
facts better than I do, that when Oude was annexed, a con¬ 
siderable sum was found in the Exchequer, and the revenue 
was nearly double the whole expense necessary for conduct¬ 
ing the Government of the kingdom. We have abolished 
between twenty and thirty Governments, and laid hold of as 
many States; we have established one great central autho¬ 
rity :—and yet notwithstanding all that, we wring from the 
people as much as they can pay, and spend it all; we bor¬ 
row from them and from England £80,000,000 sterling, and 
spend it all; and, after getting all that the people can be 
forced to pay, and, in addition, spending all that we can 
borrow in India and at home, we now find ourselves, with 
faith and credit broken, with a deficit which increases from 
year to year, and with a state of things so appalling that 
you have Gentlemen on both sides of this table inquiring 
whether it will be necessary to bring in, not only the autho¬ 
rity, but the security and guarantee of England to enable 
you to raise in the English market a sufficient sum for carry¬ 
ing on the government of India. I am not exaggerating 
in the least. The facts are patent to all, and if I am say¬ 
ing any thing condemnatory of the present or past Govern¬ 
ments, I am using no language of my own, but merely re¬ 
peating wbat has been laid before us in official speeches and 
returns. Up to the present time nothing whatever has been 
done in the way of remedy. More debt—more taxes, if you 
durst levy taxes—but no better government, and, as far as 
I can see, very little doing in that description of public 
works which I think necessary to develope with any success 
the industry of the people of India. The noble Lord is not 
to blame for all the past. I know that long before he ob- 
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tained his present office his opinions were, as far as I could 7 th mabch 
comprehend them, of the most enlightened character with 1859. 
respect to the government of India. But I say that, filling 
the office which he now holds, the responsibility of provid¬ 
ing a remedy, of introducing a new and better system, rests 
upon him, and he cannot by any means, nor ought he to 
attempt even to, evade it. What, then, can be done ? The 
right hon. Gentlemen the Member for Radnor does not 
seem to think that much can be done. He thinks we could 
pay the cost of the Indian army, if necessary, and thus 
balance the Indian finances. But that would not be the 
way to balance the English finances; and, as the right hon. 
Gentleman may possibly be looking to be again Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in this country, I am rather surprised that 
he should make a suggestion so unreasonable and so perilous. Reduction of 
He thinks that nothing can be done in the way of diminish- salaries - 
ing salaries. I admit that not a great deal is possible in 
that direction, but at the same time something may be done. 

The noble Lord admitted in his speech the other night that no 
service in the world is so highly paid as the civil service of Civ!1 service - 
India. I should say that no service is so extravagantly paid. 

The principle there never has been how we should best econo¬ 
mize what was absolutely necessary, but how we should best 
plant on the revenues and service of India a large number 
of our countrymen, who should enjoy great and comfortable 
salaries while employed for not a very long period, and who 
might return with fortunes, to occupy a very respectable, if 
not a high position in society in this country. Is there any 
reason why the payment of the Indian officials should be so 
great ? It was said that the distance of India is so great 
that men went there and did not return until they came 
back with grey hairs and bad livers. But that is not the 
case now; and as for the climate, I do not believe one-tenth 
of what used to be said about it. About a dozen years ago, 
when we had a Committee to inquire why the growth of 
cotton was not extended in India, I saw some scores of 
gentlemen who had served fifteen or thirty years in India; 
and since then I have seen many scores, I was going to say 
hundreds more; and for the most part they appeared in 
just as good health as if they had been living for one half 
of the year in London, and for the other half had enjoyed 
themselves in the Highlands of Scotland. I discard therefore 
the distance from England and the condition of the Indian 
climate as being reasons rendering it necessary to pay the 
service in India so extravagantly as heretofore. A. strong 
proof that I am warranted in so doing is afforded by the fact 
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that you do not pay the officers of the army, who must suffer 
as much from the climate, so highly as you do the civil 
service. You do not pay your chaplains on an unreasonable 
scale. Then, with regard to the men engaged in commerce, 
planting, or agriculture in India (I am sorry to say that there 
are not many of them), their profits are not so much in excess 
of ordinary profits as the salaries of the civil service in India 
are in excess of the salaries paid by the Government in this 
country, and by the Governments of other European nations. 
Compare the salaries of the civil service in India with the 
salaries given in the island of Ceylon. I recollect seeing 
within the last few weeks, in a letter in one of the London 
newspapers, a list of certain salaries in India, and likewise 
of the salaries of certain officials supposed to hold a corres¬ 
ponding rank in the island of Ceylon; and the difference 
between them was that the salaries of the Indian Civil 
Service were double or at least 50 per cent, higher than 
those of the Ceylon service. That difference is enormous, 
aud is not in the smallest degree to he accounted for by 
distance from England or any condition of climate, for in 
those respects India is at least as favourable to Europeans as 
Ceylon. If the noble Lord would save something out of 
the Civil Service he could do one of three things, each of 
which woidd be advantageous; lie would be able either to 
employ a much larger number of Europeans in certaiu 
departments of the Indian service, or he would be able to 
pay much better salaries to a better class of Native officials ; 
or, if lie did not choose to have more Europeans, or to pay 
more to Native officials, he would have whatever saving 
there was left in the Indian Treasury, and would not, possibly, 
require to pay 0 percent, for loans, or ask this House to enable 
him to raise money from year to year. It is quite true, 
as stated by the right lion. Member for Radnorshire, that the 
great source of expenditure is the military outlay, and I was 
glad to hear him say (for it is right that the moral and 
Christian people of England should know it) that, with all 
our civilization, with all our boasts, with all our mission¬ 
aries, and with all our talk about the Bible, from the people 
of England, from the people of India—from their toil 
every year—there is being now expended, not including the 
debt of India, about <£30,000,000 sterling in purely milit ary 
affairs—upon the army and navy in that country and in this. 
The noble Lord told us that the European force in India is 
upwards of 91,000, and the Native force upwards of 213,000 
men; so that there is now in India an effective force of not 
less than 334,000 men. I will ask the House a very short 
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question. There is no difference of opinion on the part of 
the historians of India or of the Englishmen who have hcen 
resident there on one point. They have all admitted and 
assented hundreds of times that there is not in all the world 
a people, taken as a whole, more industrious, more docile, or 
submissive to authority, by nature and habit, than the popu¬ 
lation of British India. They are a people of that character 
that, if governed with ordinary wisdom and justice, instead 
of an army of 334,000 men being wanted, they would re¬ 
quire no more force than would he necessary to form a full 
and efficient police establishment in every part of the Indian 
empire. I think the right lion. Member for Radnor was near 
saying the same thing; and for the honor of England, the 
good of India, and the credit of human nature, it would he 
better that you should leave India altogether, than maintain 
your power there at this enormous cost, and with this great 
calamitous question looking us in the face, as it will from 
year to year, unless some great change he made. There is 
another question to which I must ask the attention of the 
House for a minute or two. I know the noble Lord can save 
no salaries from the Civil Service to such amount as he would 
require to enable him to balance his finances; but I believe 
he might save sufficient by a diminution of the forces. 
However, a change like this must be accompanied by other 
changes, or else you cannot have complete success. What 
is it that every one who has been to India or lias written on 
it with any decree of information tells you ? It is that in no 
country in the whole world is there such a combination of 
soil, climate, population, industry, and even water, if you 
will only garner it up at the proper season, and use it when 
you want it—there is no country where there are so many 
elements of comfort and abounding prosperity to the people 
as are to be found within the British dominions in India. 
There is everything from nature—she gives with no scanty 
hand—but from the first hour when you planted your foot 
there, your system has been one by which the benevolence and 
goodness of God to the country has been thwarted. The 
noble Lord has been in India, and he knows perfectly well 
that, taking all these elements into consideration, the indus¬ 
try of India, regard being had to the vastness of the popula¬ 
tion, is almost as nothing ; and that, with respect to public 
works, they all put together do not approach in point of ex¬ 
tent the public works in one of our moderately-sized coun¬ 
ties in England. The noble Lord knows also, from recent 
experience in respect to Ireland, that without a clear owner¬ 
ship and secure tenure in the soil the industry of every coun- 
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try is garotted, and can by no means prosper and extend. 
The noble Lord knows that there are districts of India in 
which it is utterly impossible from want of roads to bring 
any portion of the produce to the sea coast; and he knows 
further that but a moderate outlay in certain districts in 
gathering up and saving the water during the rainy season, 
for distribution over the lands in the dry season, would bring 
within two years, and permanently forward, perhaps twenty¬ 
fold into the Indian Treasury. I want to ask the House 
whether it is willing, after all the experience we have had, 
that this Indian Government, like some old lumbering wag¬ 
gon, should still be dragged along through the old ruts with 
the same slowness and with the same, now evident, peril to 
all those concerned with it. Last year I took the opportu¬ 
nity, on the third reading of the Bill which formed the pre¬ 
sent Indian Council, to state to the House at some length 
my views with respect to what would have to be done in that 
country, if ever it was to become anything but a trouble and 
discredit to us. I laid down the principle that you would 
require at home absolute simplicity in your Government, and 
in India a process which I would call one of decentralization, 
in order that you might have a more effective Government 
there. I insisted on it that the Governor General at Cal¬ 
cutta was totally incompetent, and must ever remain so, to 
govern a country whose population is variously stated at 
from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000. I have here a short ex¬ 
tract from a letter which was recently written by the British 
Indian Association of Calcutta to the Bombay Association, 
in which they refer to these propositions, and discuss this 
question of centralization. As it is very brief, I will read it 
to the House. They say— 

“The Committee can conceive of no system of administration more 
prejudicial to the improvement of the various races inhabiting India, 
and more pregnant with mischief to the essential interests of Govern¬ 
ment, than a deep-laid, wide-spread, and elaborate centralization, which 
now prevails in this country. A central power, however skilful a ltd en¬ 
lightened, cannot, of itself, embrace all the details of the existence of 
so vast a nation—or rather of so many nations as those of India. 
Such vigilance exceeds the powers of man. The tendency of centraliza¬ 
tion, as you are aware, is uniformity, but the distinguishing feature of 
the Indian communities is variety. A single nation may thrive under 
centralization, for there the principle of the unity of action has a wide 
field for play. But centralization for a number of nations, each at a 
different stage of progress, and with various degrees of intelligence, 
can have no principle for its basis; for it is the practical confusion of all 
principles imaginable.'” 

Now, I agree with the Indian gentlemen—and intelligent 
and respectable they are in every sense—who have written 
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the letter from which I have read this extract. I believe it 7™ makch 
to be utterly impossible for any human being in Calcutta, 1859. 
with any power that you choose to give him, to exercise such 
a governmental eye as there ought to he over every portion 
of that vast dominion. I proposed, in opposition to this 
course, that you should revert rather to an ancient plan, and 
establish something like municipal Presidencies in India, by 
which the eye of the Government should he brought more di¬ 
rectly over the interests of every particular locality and pro¬ 
vince. And, in addition to that, there is another point which I 
believe to be not less essential. It is, that you should draw incorporation 
into vour councils, and incorporate in some decree with your °f Natives 
Government, the best and most intelligent of the Natives me nt. 
of the country which you have undertaken to govern. 

The noble Lord told us the other night—and I know exactly 
the difficulty which lie sees—that, in endeavouring to raise 
the revenue to a level with the expenditure, there is extreme 
difficulty in India in imposing a new tax. He cannot act as 
his colleague, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, does with 
the people of this country; for if the Governor General 
makes one step in the direction of a new tax, he may com¬ 
mit some blunder of which he is not aware ; he may excite 
some suspicion which he cannot suppose could exist; he 
may create an alarm among millions of his subjects; he may 
bring about a disbelief of the good faith of the Government; 
and it might not he difficult in certain localities, by such a 
course, to stimulate actual revolt. But if in your local 
Indian Councils you had two or three or four—for I am not 
pleading for a majority—of intelligent and influential men, 

Natives of the country, and if these questions of taxes were 
discussed in those councils openly, I believe that it would he 
quite as competent for the Government to persuade the 
people of India to anything that is just and necessary, as it 
is for any other Government to persuade any other people; 
and if they found, joining with you in your Government, 
paid as your servants are paid, and treated with an equal 
degree of liberality, some of their countrymen, I have no 
doubt—at least I have a strong belief—that it would be 
possible, looking over the vast population in all the cities of Possibility of 
India, to select some new impost which might touch those ne ' v imposts - 
who have property, and leave unscathed the vast body of the 
poor, and from which the noble Lord, if it were necessary to 
balance his finances, or to relieve the taxpayer in some other 
quarter, might obtain an amount, which, acting as he does 
now, without co-operation with the Natives, he might think 
it hazardous to attempt to raise. The noble Lord is in a 
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7th mabch position of the highest responsibility and the greatest 
1859. difficulty. He committed a fatal error last year when, in 
obedience to his colleagues, he proposed to surround himself 
with the instruments of the former misgovernment of India. 
The noble Lord may not find direct votes of want of con¬ 
fidence in himself in bis new Council; but w r e all know that 
one man sitting with fifteen others—though he does not see 
the direct opposition to his plans and principles—may find a 
difficulty constantly brought before him, offering itself at 
every step of his path, which he will be utterly "unable to 
overcome. As regards the government of India, w T e know 
perfectly W’ell—I know it from private correspondence which 
comes by every mail to an association in this city with which 
I have been many years connected—correspondence botli 
from Europeans and Natives, that not even a shadow of 
change has been brought about in India in consequence of 
the alteration in the name of the Government made last 
Principality of y<- a r. Tho House may remember the case of the Principality 
Dimr. of Dhar, with respect to which a question ivas asked of the 
noble Lord last Session. Dhar was a Principality with a 
revenue of £50,000 a year. The Rajah was a boy of thirteen; 
he w r as not even charged with having done anything to for¬ 
ward the objects of those who were engaged in the revolt, 
because a lad of that age could hardly he held accountable— 
the only charge against him was that those who w r ere con¬ 
nected with him had not been sufficiently zealous on behalf 
of the English; but his principality is confiscated—“an¬ 
nexed.” The phrase is sometimes sneered at when we speak 
of language used to describe certain proceedings on the 
other side of the Atlantic; but it is now an English word 
certainly as regards our territorial aggressions in India. I 
understood last year that the noble Lord did not approve of 
the annexation of the Principality of Dhar, and that instruc¬ 
tions had been sent out to India with regard to it. But the 
annexation has not been relinquished ; and those who have 
asked the noble Lord whether he has any papers to lay upon 
the table containing the explanations offered by the Governor 
General, or by any authority in India, have been told that 
there are no such papers, and that there have been no such 
explanations. It is plain that the Indian Government in 
England know no more about the matter than they did last 
summer. The fact is, that the Government iu India do not 
T care a straw for your Government in England ; and there is 

tiou of Indian no man who has travelled m India during the last twelve 
Government, months who will not tell you that in discussing the matter 
with the officials there some of those gentlemen have made 
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use of language •which would not be polite anywhere, and 7 th maech 
certainly would not he suitable in this assembly, when they 1859 - 
have endeavoured to describe how very little they cared 
about the Government at home. I say that unless they are 
made to care they will drag the country into a great cala¬ 
mity. It is imperative that the noble Lord, or whoever may 
fill his office, should insist upon this—that no Governor 
General, no Governor of any Presidency, should for one 
single post neglect to execute the orders that go out from 
this country. Recall him instantly if he is not obedient to 
his chief; for by that means alone can you impress upon the 
minds of your great pro-consuls in India that there is a 
power here, although thousands of miles distant, that can 
pull them down and check them in their career of wrong¬ 
doing towards the population over which they govern. Look 
at the Proclamation which the noble Lord sent out. What Queen’s 
can be more admirable than its tone and intention ? Does il0C ama ,0Q - 
anybody believe that the noble Lord was dishonest in send¬ 
ing it out ? Does anybody believe that the Queen did not 
intend what is said when she put her hand to that new char¬ 
ter for the people of India ? We all believe that the noble 
Lord was in earnest: we all know that the Queen was in 
earnest. But that Proclamation is an absolute reversal of 
the general policy which has been pursued in India; but its 
execution has been left in the hands of your old instruments, 
your civil service men, those who have monopolized the pa¬ 
tronage and emoluments of India for generations; and unless 
there be a Minister here with a firm hand, backed by his col¬ 
leagues in the Cabinet, and backed also by Parliament, 
depend upon it that gracious Proclamation of the Queen, 
which has been translated into all the languages of India, 
will, in five years, be no better than waste paper; for it will 
not in the slightest degree change the conditions upon 
•which Englishmen in India have governed that country. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member of Radnor remarked 
almost exclusively upon the question of the debt, and I wish 
to say one or two sentences with respect to it. I do not think 
that any person who has lent money to the Indian Govern- claim of 
ment has a shadow of a claim, either moral or legal, upon the ^" 4*™ on 
revenues or the taxation of India. He knew his security; Government, 
he bargained for his rate of interest; and that rate of inter¬ 
est has been on the whole very nearly double that which he 
would have received had he lent his money to the English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. At the same time I am 
bound to say that I believe there is no real iustice in the Moraiimbiiity 
people of England fixing these debts upon the Natives of s ' 
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1859. Well, does anybody mean to say that it is just that the 
people of India should pay a debt which was incurred, not 
by the policy of any one in India, but by the policy of the 
English Cabinet at home ? So also with regard to this very 
revolt, which will cost the noble Lord’s Government, or at 
all events will cost somebody, £40,000,000. I undertake to 
say that when the account is made out, when the country is 
entirely pacified, and all the expenses are reckoned up—and 
I believe all of them will be reckoned up—that £40,000,000 
will not more than cover the cost of this revolt to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. The right lion. Gentleman the Member 
for Radnor, after the speech he made last year, now says 
that it was an unjustifiable revolt. The noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London (Lord John Russell), in a 
work recently published, has written in justification of the 
American War of Independence. Now, I won’t go into that 
question, but I think after the speech the right lion. Baronet 
the Member for Radnor made last year, in which he pointed 
out the atrocities of the past Government of India, it is 
rather inconsistent in him now to say that there has been 
no cause and no excuse for the conduct of the people of 
India during the last two years. I do not want to enter into 
any defence of the people of India with regard to that. My 
object has always been to promote that kind of Government 
for India which was based upon justice, and which all the 
people could feel and see, and to secure your power in that 
country without calamities such as we have seen, and with¬ 
out the necessity of maintaining an army of 334,000 men. 
I think that the £40,000,000 which the revolt will cost is a 
grievous burden to place upon the people of India. It has 
come from the mismanagement of the people and the Par¬ 
liament of England. If every man had what was just, no 
doubt that £40,000,000 would have to be paid out of the 
taxes levied upon the people of this country. [“No, no!”] 
An hon. Gentleman says “No, no!” Well, I won’t enter 
into a dispute with him. His notions of what is just may 
be very different from mine, hut I think if he were neither 
an Englishman nor a Native of India, and had read an 
impartial history of the transactions of the Government 
of this country in India during the last 100 years, or 
during the 200 years, he would come to the conclusion that 
if revolts have ever been justified, there have been excuses 
for this revolt, and if we in pursuance of the policy sustained 
by this country should involve ourselves in these vast 
expenses it is more just that we should pay the expenses 
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tlian that we should impose them upon a people whom we 7 th marsh 
have succeeded in re-subjugating. Now, Sir, I am sorry on 1850 - 
this occasion, as I was last year, to stand up and to speak for 
half an hour or an hour in disparagement of the course 
which the Indian Government have pursued in India; hut I 
am convinced that the course they have pursued lias led hy 
a logical and inevitable process to the position in which we 
find ourselves. And I am equally convinced that, unless 
somebody undertakes to reverse the system pursued in India 
ten years hence you may have another great revolt, and, 
perhaps, with consequences to the credit and position of this 
country, more disastrous than any that have happened with¬ 
in the last two years. If we could only once believe that 
England would profit as much—-I believe much more—by a 
just and wise Government of India than she can ever profit 
by an opposite course, we ought out of simple selfishness, as 
it were, to reverse the helm and give the Government a 
different direction. We hear how much the trade of India has 
increased, and I know that down in Manchester for months 
past there has been a prodigious impetus given to trade in 
Lancashire by the extraordinary demand in cotton goods for 
India. No doubt a large portion of that demand arises from 
the squandering of the many millions which the Government 
has expended there; but I also know very well, as a manu¬ 
facturer, as a person who has, whether as a manufacturer or a 
Member of this House, investigated Indian affairs, that you 
cannot push your goods a mile further into any part of the 
country without finding customers waiting for you. There 
appears to be no limit—there can be no limit that we can 
reach for a long time—in trading with 150,000,°00, or 
200,000,000 of persons, if you will only give them a chance 
of reaping the fruits of their industry and securing the enjoy¬ 
ment of that which they produce. I hope the noble Lord 
will believe as I assure him, that I have not made a single 
observation for the purpose; of finding fault with his Govern¬ 
ment, or with anything that lie lias done since he came into 
office as Minister for India; but I do beseech him well to neconstmc- 
deliberate whether, with the machinery that now exists after ll°" of ln<1 ! an 
the twelve months experience that lie lias had, it be possible 
for him or for anybody else to bring about the change of 
circumstances and the change of policy which are necessary 
in India; and if lie should come to the conclusion which I 
believe no Minister for India can escape from, I hope that 
before long he will be prepared, either as Minister for India, 
or as a non-official Member of the House, to declare to us, 
what his experience teaches him, that what we did last: year 
31 r . hrigfit . n 1 
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7th Mi*™ was provisional, and only for an experiment; and that we 
i860. must, .within a very short period, entirely reconstruct the 
Government of India, not only in this country but in India 
itself. 

Mr. Ayrton. Mr. Ayrton said, he thought it would he most injurious 

if it should go forth that India was in that desperate finan¬ 
cial condition which his lion. Friend (Mr. Bright) had sug¬ 
gested. India had in times past been in a condition tenfold 
more desperate than it now was. Time had been when it 
was compelled to borrow money, not at £0, but at £12 per 
cent., and failed to get it even at that rate. He had no 
doubt that at this moment much more confidence was felt 
in India in the durability, the strength, and, he might say, 
the solvency of our administration than in this country. 
His lion. Friend had said that the change which took place 
last Session could not for a moment be maintained, and ought 
to he immediately abrogated; but he also said that he saw 
no chance of a Government in India unless it were controlled 
by the strong hand of a Minister in this country. He would 
ask his hon. Friend how any Minister could exercise such 
power as lie had suggested, unless he had the assistance 
of some men who had a practical knowledge of the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs in India ? He did not by any means take 
a despairing view of the present financial condition of that 
country, or of its future prospects. He did not think it 
was the duty of the Government of India to get rid of the 
opium duty, or of the salt revenue ; or, in short, of any of 
those great means by which the revenue must necessarily be 
collected in India. The treaty with China would greatly 
increase the trade of India, and enlarge its resources. He 
looked upon the land revenue as an abiding source of revenue, 
and thought that it would undergo a great increase with the 
growing prosperity of the people; and he believed that if it 
were judiciously administered during the next five years, it 
would more than cover any additional charges that might be 
put upon India by the recent disturbances. There were 
even at present many men in India who confounded the 

th™so7i ty IU right to possess the soil with the liability to pay taxes. 

There were positively public servants who declared that the 
Government was the owner of the soil, and that the people 
were merely tenants at will. He ventured to say that the 
whole history of India established conclusively that the 
people in possession were the absolute owners of the soil, 
and that the revenue that was taken from them was nothing 
more than a land-tax. Ages ago it amounted to 30 per cent, 
of the produce. The Mahommedans increased it in some 
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places, and to such an alarming extent had it been raised, 7™ mabch 
that insurrections had taken place. There were millions of i 860 , 
acres in India that were not properly waste land, though it was 
unoccupied; if they made grants of this land tax free, they Unoccupied 
were only giving a bonus to the tenant to cultivate it at the p e ”f y “^e°' 
expense of the rest of the community, as if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer remitted the house-tax on unoccupied houses 
to induce persons to inhabit them. The result was that 
while they were endeavouring by commissions to re-impose 
the tax on those who held lands free of it, they were granting 
lands tax free, because they were unoccupied, and thus de¬ 
priving themselves of a legitimate source of revenue, which 
would increase as the country was opened by roads and rail¬ 
ways, and greater value was created for agricultural products. 

The Acts of the Government of India prescribed the condi¬ 
tions under which the grants of former Governments should 
be considered valid and legal. Those conditions were settled 
on the first occupation of the several territories, and what 
the Natives of India complained of was that these condi¬ 
tions, after a lapse of thirty years, had been changed; and 
secondly, that their whole rights were put without the pale 
of the law, were withdrawn from every judicial tribunal, and 
remitted to the arbitrary discretion of the Government. 

That was the evil which the noble Lord was asked to arrest; 
instead of complying with this reasonable request, it was 
proposed to extend the power of resumption to the Presi¬ 
dency of Madras, and the noble Lord would see how neces¬ 
sary it was that he should do justice on this question if he 
wished to pacify the minds of the people of India. The 
noble Lord, in speaking of the progress of India, did not 
bring his facts quite down to the present time, the returns 
put into his hand being rather early, and none of them da- 
ling later than 1857. To show how much room for hope 
there was, he would merely give one illustration. The noble 
Lord had adverted to the Bombay Railway, and stated that 
eighty-eight miles had been constructed, and that the return 
had been 4^ per cent, upon the capital. In another six 
months the traffic on that railway had so increased that the 
returns exceeded £5 per cent.; in another six months an ad¬ 
ditional fifty miles of railway had been opened, and the re¬ 
turns had increased to 6f per cent. Since then sixty miles 
more had been constructed, and there was every reason to 
believe that the returns would be in the same, if not a great¬ 
er ratio. As soon as the interior was put into communica¬ 
tion with the ports of India, he firmly believed that the 
value of land would increase ; unoccupied ground would be 
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brought into cultivation, commerce would extend, and the 
land revenue, if husbanded, would be quite equal to tbo 
charges to which the Government were put. The placing a 
permanent land-tax upon the land in India w r as, he thought, 
a blunder which they had better remedy as soon as possible, 
and he saw no better means of doing so than by redemption; 
but "there was no time to capitalize revenue so favourable as 
when money was at a high rate of interest, and the noble 
Lord should wait until it could be capitalized at twenty- 
five years’ purchase. He knew very well that some lion. 
Gentlemen on his side of the House were of opinion that 
there was very great merit in keeping the finances of Eng¬ 
land separate from those of India in borrowing money. He 
believed that to be most erroneous in principle, and most 
wrong in practice, for they never could separate India from 
the British Empire. Were they prepared to give it up to any 
country that would take it off their hands ? Could they give 
it up to France and Russia ? No! it must always be treated 
as an integral part of the Empire, and that being so, the 
maintenance of the British Empire involved the maintenance 
of every part of it. There were at this moment £5,000,000 
in the Treasury accumulating at 3 per cent., a guarantee fund 
for the proprietors of India Stock, in relief of the Indian 
revenue, and yet practically they were borrowing money at 0 
per cent. The result was, that the £5,000,000 would in¬ 
crease very little at 3 per cent, in twelve years, at compound 
interest; but the money borrowed at G per cent, would 
double itself in that time. From the beginning of 1857 to 
the beginning of 1858 they had borrowed £8,000,000 at G 
per cent., whilst the price of English securities had been only 

3- j, so that there was a clear loss of 2f per cent. Let lion. 
Members calculate what that would amount to in twenty 
years. They would find a sum equal to the w hole amount 
of capital sunk in this additional interest alone, and w'o 
should then remain chargeable with the original amount of 
the debt. Such a charge must either directly or indirectly 
fall upon the people of England, and it would be a far better 
policy to bring the credit of England to bear upon India 
and borrow money at once at 3] per cent, and lend it to 
India, receiving from India the interest and a certain per¬ 
centage for a sinking fund. That w ould still be a separa¬ 
tion of the finances, and they would not lay so heavy a 
charge on India as they were now doing. With respect 
to tlie question of reducing the expenditure, no doubt the 
army was the first item which would have to be considered. 
That item might safely bo reduced if there w r as peace and 
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quietness in India. But how was the reduction to he 7 tii Maboh 
effected ? It had been the misfortune of the noble Lord to 1859. 
hear from his (Mr. Ayrton’s) side of the House nothing but 
general remarks on that subject. The noble Lord must 
retrench everything, and he must meet his difficulties. But 
when they came to the question of how that was to be done, 
he did not see that the noble Lord received the least assis¬ 
tance from the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Hali¬ 
fax, nor from the right hon. Gentleman who sat beside him. 

They placed before the noble Lord the whole question as 
one full of difficulties, and in the politest manner possible 
requested him to solve them. 11c would take the liberty of 
impressing the noble Lord with some of the views which he 
entertained of the mode of meeting those difficulties. In 
the first place, he ventured t<> address himself to the ques¬ 
tion of the Luropean army, and he would ask the noble 
Lord whether he thought that any part of that army ought 
to be a local army, or whether it ought not to be wholly in- incorporation 
corporated with the British army. Its efficiency should ot local with 
depend less upon its numbers than on the facility and rapi- ! " lls ' !Ulny ' 
dity with which it could he moved. An army of 50,000 
men which could he moved to any place on an emergency 
was equal at least to an army of 100,000 if they got into 
a state of immoveability, which was the tendency of mere 
local armies. It bad been said of tin? lirst Napoleon that bis 
battles were as often won by the legs as by the arms of his 
soldiers. With respect to the maintenance of cavalry regi¬ 
ments in India, he thought,, to be efficient, they must be 
English, and in point of fact, the native army would be far 
better if it were reduced to a kind of local police, lie hoped 
that the noble Lord would deal with those subjects himself, 
and not remit them to the Government of India, actuated 
as it was by all the old prejudices of a service which bad 
ceased to be efficient. There was another point upon which 
he wished to express an opinion, and that ivas regarding 
the administration of justice. There was no greater means Adwmist™- 
of economy than to attach the Native population to our rule tion of justice 
by means of an efficient administration of justice; but if the by l1 ' IB5LS ' 
noble Lord trod in the steps of the philosophers at Calcutta 
who would administer justice to all classes in exactly the 
same manner without the slightest reference to religious feel¬ 
ings and national prejudices, lie would be laying the foundation 
for future disturbances. He w as of opinion that the principle 
of the ancient Homan system was the only true principle 
for governing a large empire like that possessed by England 
•—they ought to administer justice to the people by races, 
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or by classes. They could not place them all under one 
system of administration of the law, as had been suggested. 
Europeans, for instance, in India, were almost as much dis¬ 
satisfied as the Natives by being obliged to resort to tribu¬ 
nals which were inconsistent with their ideas, and they 
could no more put down the feeling that rose in the minds 
of Europeans by their habits and education, than they could 
put down the Native prejudices of the Indians upon this 
subject. It was not enough that the noble Lord should 
deal with the courts of superintendence, but he must put the 
local administration of justice in India upon a more satis¬ 
factory footing by making the people take a more active 
part in the administration of justice. With respect to the 
employment of Natives, he thought they might prove ex¬ 
tremely useful for their information and their influence, 
but they could not safely invest them with any political 
power. They might have a council of advice composed 
of Natives, but it was impossible to make them legal mem¬ 
bers of a council with power to vote against the Governors or 
control the Civil Service of India. It would be utterly impos¬ 
sible to establish a Native council which should sit side by side 
with the British authorities, because he was satisfied that for 
years to come the executive Government of India must be 
confided to a body of experienced European civil servants 
such as at present existed. That, however, would not justify 
them in treating the Natives with an amount of arrogance 
which had been complained of, and which was so olfensive, 
that Natives too often could not come into the presence of 
the civil servants without feeling the utmost humiliation. 
On the contrary they ought to be treated with kindness and 
courtesy; their advice should be asked, and in every district 
the collectors should endeavour to do what the Native Prin¬ 
ces did—make the more influential Natives fully respected 
by the community at large, and use them for the mainte¬ 
nance of authority and order. Our Governors, like the old 
Native Governors, ought to hold a sort of durbar, at which 
the opinions of the principal Natives might be canvassed as 
to matters which interested them ; and the district officers 
ought in the same manner to take counsel of their community. 
In this manner the self-respect of the Natives would be in¬ 
creased, and such moral means as these would preserve the 
peace where otherwise an army would be required. Some 
people thought the present state of things in India the height 
of civilization ; he thought it the height of expenditure, render¬ 
ing an enormous establishment backed by military authority 
necessary. But if the wealthy Natives were encouraged to 
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act in co-operation with European civilians such would not 
be the case. It was an important question to determine how 
expenditure could be cut down. When the Crown, in 1S33, 
proposed to take away the rights of the East India Company, 
it was said, “ You cannot do that, because our revenue is in¬ 
sufficient.” The Duke of Wellington replied, “ You must 
reduce your expenditure; and if you say you cannot do it 
you must he made to do so.” Lord Ellenborough then soon 
set to work and succeeded in reducing the expenditure to the 
extent of more than a million. Since that time many abuses 
had. crept in which required reformation. He believed 
that the majority of the offices might be filled by Natives, to 
whom a salary might be given commensurate with the ser¬ 
vices they performed and the position they held in society ; 
but these salaries need not be on such a scale as for Euro¬ 
peans, who left this country at the sacrifice of health, pros¬ 
pects, aud family connections. It should therefore be decid¬ 
ed what offices Natives were capable of filling; proper sala¬ 
ries should he offered for the performance of the duties of 
such offices; and then if Europeans chose to accept such ap¬ 
pointments and such salaries they should be allowed to do so ; 
but afterwards no attention should be paid by the Govern¬ 
ment to appeals from them for increased remuneration. This 
would put a stop to much increased expenditure. The noble 
Lord, in speaking of the salaries paid by the Government to 
the civil servants, said that they could not pay on a propor¬ 
tionately less scale than railway companies. At present 
railway companies were obliged to pay high salaries because 
Government did so, although the duties could be performed 
equally well for less money. The origin of such high sala¬ 
ries was no doubt the fact that civilians originally were found 
to be revelling in rapacity and wrong, and then high salaries 
were paid to make dishonest men honest. India was then a 
terra incognita ; people of doubtful character were banished 
to India in the hope that they would die there and never 
come back again. But such was not the present state of 
that country. The civil service of India now, indeed, in 
point of character and reputation, ranked higher than any 
public service in the world, and it is wholly unnecessary to 
purchase the honesty of its members by offering them ex¬ 
travagant emoluments. So much was this the case that— 
just to give an instance—he might mention that during the 
whole time he was in India but one charge was made against 
a civil servant, and that had such an effect upon the indivi¬ 
dual charged that he committed suicide. He thought that 
many of the evils recently developed were the result of 
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7th Makch unjustifiable attempts to reduce the expenditure of India by 
1.869. the confiscation of Native States; but this policy was now 
at an end, and he hoped that the noble Lord would be en¬ 
abled for the future to keep under efficient control the ex¬ 
penditure of India. That upon which the strength of Eng¬ 
lish Government in India would mainly depend was 
the Natives’ conviction that those in authority in India 
were merely the servants of a greater power in this coun¬ 
try ; and that that power was of such a nature as to be 
able efficiently to control every act of administration; to 
protect them from every attempt at injustice; and that if, 
being well treated, they endeavoured to rebel, it was strong 
enough to send an army that would crush every rebellious 
act of which they might be guilty. Such a conviction would 
render English Government not only useful, but harmonious 
to the feelings of the people of India; and such a Govern¬ 
ment only could be permanently maintained in India with 
advantage to the people there and of this country. 

Mr. w. Ewm-t. Mu. "YV. Ewaut believed that, looking at the future state 
of India, a splendid propect presented itself as the result of 
the development of the resources of that country. Indeed, 
when an efficient system of irrigation and internal communi¬ 
cation was established, he thought there would be a develop¬ 
ment which would not only surpass expectation, but almost 
outstrip imagination itself. He, therefore, differed from the 
hon. Member for Birmingham in his views. The personal 
wealth of the people of that country would, under such a bene¬ 
ficent policy, largely increase, and from the augmented in¬ 
comes of the commercial classes it might be possible to raise 
an impost which, while it would not be grievous to those who 
had to hear it, would render important aid to the finances of 
India. It had been said that the old Native Governments 
contrived to supply themselves with revenues, and it seemed 
to be thence inferred that their system of management was 
superior to ours. But, he apprehended, that, in matters of 
revenue, they supplied themselves by a somewhat summary 
system, according to 

The fjood old plan 

That they might take who had the power, 

And they might keep who can. 

He did not, and never did, think the present Council would 
become the permanent Government of India, but always 
regarded it as an intermediate state of tilings—a kind of 
isthmus between the old and that which would be the future 
Government of the country. He thought there was too 
much centralization at present, and that a more localized 
system of Government would be found beneficial. It would 
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be wise in the Government gradually to prepare" the"” Natives 7x11 M ' Rr,f 

for some sort of self-government hereafter. Par distant was 1859 - 

the time, perhaps too distant for present contemplation, 

when India could be politically self-governed; but she might 

gradually be prepared for it. Meanwhile he would advise 

the constitution of municipalities to be extended in India. Municipalities 

Why not accustom the Natives, under the lead of Europeans, 

and in concert with them, to superintend the improvement natives. 

of their towns, to levy rates where rates could be borne, to 

investigate local questions, and look after local institutions ; 

even in the country, they might, in the form of committees, 

and in common with Europeans, if Europeans resided there, 

superintend the formation of roads and bridges. Thus their 

minds would at once be enlarged and practised, instead of 

being narrowed and untaught. With the same view, he 

would recommend the general use, wherever it was practi- 

cable, of the system of punchayels, or small juries of arbitra- tiou. 

tion; thus calling into action the dormant powers of the 

Native mind. Further, he strongly advised an enlargement 

of the Legislative Councils in the different Provinces. Let 

there be in each at least one or two non-official Europeans 

to represent the interests of commerce and agriculture. 

These Councils often wanted local and practical knowledge. 

They were too official. Two or three Natives might also be 
advantageously introduced into the Legislative Councils. 

Such improvements as these would gradually emancipate 
the Natives of India from their present state of darkness, 
and lead them to self-reliance, and finally to self-government. 

Mil. Wilson said, he would not have troubled the M - Will,<>11, 
Ilouse if it had not been his duty to act a rather conspicu¬ 
ous part in some transactions which had been canvassed, 
particularly as to the establishment of railways in India; 
and if he had not differed entirely from almost all the 
speakers who had preceded him. The difference of opinion 
was, that instead of having apprehensions of the future, he 
had the greatest hope in the resources of India being deve¬ 
loped, and the only part in the speech of the lion. Member 
for Birmingham in which he entirely concurred was the 
expression of the lion. Gentleman’s confidence in the un¬ 
bounded natural resources of that country. It was a curious 
and instructive fact, that if they examined into the history 
of Indian finance, almost icvery increase of debt might 
be referred to wars undertaken either for the maintenance of 
peace or the subjection of foreign States, and he agreed with 
the right lion. Gentleman the Member for lladnor (Sir 
George Lewis) that if they pursued an ordinarily prudent 
Ml'. JI’ihmi. , i 
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course, they might avoid insurrection and annexation. The 
present amount of Indian debt was £75,000,000. By the 
addition of the £7,000,000 now proposed, it would be 
£82,000,000, and he should be very glad if, when peace was 
entirely established, it should be no more than £90,000,000. 
Assuming the debt to be £90,000,000, the increase 
consequent on the mutiny would be £35,000,000, and 
taking the interest of that sum at 5 per cent., they would 
have to provide £1,750,000 a year in addition to what was 
required prior to the revolt. He knew that there had been, 
for some years, annual deficiencies, but they arose from a 
large expenditure on public works, which the noble Lord 
had very properly said should be regarded as investments for 
future benefit. If they took £2,000,000 for the interest on 
the increased debt, and £1,000,000 more for the deficit by 
expenditure on public works, there would be a deficiency of 
£3,000,000 on the regular expenditure of India. The ques¬ 
tion, therefore, arose, was it possible to discover a means by 
which the Indian revenue could be increased to that extent. 
Judging from the experience of the past, and what they 
knew of the present, he did not despair of seeing such an 
increase of revenue within the next three or four years. It 
was common to talk of reduction of expenditure, and it was 
a proposition which was always received with loud cheers, 
but he never found it put in practice. Advice might be 
given to the noble Lord to cut down expenditure in this nr 
that quarter; but the noble Lord would find it exceedingly 
difficult, and some years hence it would be found that the 
permanent expenditure of India, like the permanent expen¬ 
diture of this country, had a tendency to increase rather than 
to diminish. Much must depend on how the military affairs 
of India wire finally settled, but he did not think they could 
calculate upon any large saving on that score, and, at all 
events, not for a considerable time to come; because it would 
be no economy, but rather the reverse, to leave anything 
undone, in order to make at the present conjuncture, as far as 
possible, a final and complete settlement of the country. 
But was there nothing in the past which gave encourage¬ 
ment for the future ? Hon. Gentlemen who spoke in such 
disparaging terms of the resources of India could not have 
watched narrowly the growth of Indian revenue. With 
the present sources of income the net income in 1850-1 
was £18,841,000, and in 1856-7 it was no less than 
£23,208,000; being an increase of £4,366,000. It was true, 
that during that period there had been considerable acces¬ 
sions of territory; but the net income obtained from those 
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sources amounted to only £1,473,364, leaving an increase in 
round figures of £3,000,000 in those six years from the 
improvement of the revenue. That increase had arisen from 
every branch of the public income; it had not been acci¬ 
dental, but had grown up year by year; and therefore he did 
not see any reason why we should doubt or hesitate about 
the probability of the increase going on in the same ratio 
for the future. In some branches of the revenue it was 
going on in a still larger ratio. The net increase in the land 
revenue during the six years, after deducting the sum ob¬ 
tained from newly acquired States, was considerable. In 
the North-West Provinces the increase was-particularly re¬ 
markable ; and the experience of that part of the empire 
showed that recent legislation in the matter of settlements 
had not been so bad as the lion. Member for Birmingham 
seemed to believe. In the year 1838-9, before the settle¬ 
ment, the land revenue demanded in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces amounted to £4,554,000; that collected to £3,630,000 ; 
and the unrecoverable arrears to £694,000. In 1847-8, 
after the settlement had been completed, the amount of tax 
demanded fell to £4,292,000; but that collected rose to 
£4,248,000; and in the year 1854-5 the amount was 
£4,598,000, with no appreciable arrear at all. No one who 
looked at those figures could doubt that we had effected a 
great improvement in the condition of the people and in the 
revenue of the State. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
had referred to the enormous expenditure which marked the 
Government of India in the present day. Bad as he might 
think things in this respect, they were not half so bad as 
they were in former times. In the year 1793 Mr. Dim das 
stated in that House that on an average of three years 
the land revenue amounted to £6,897,000, and the charges 
for its collection to £5,283,000,* or 75 per cent, upon the 
receipts. At present the land revenue was £29,613,000, 
aud the charges of collecting it £6,343,000; or ouly 
20. per cent, upon the receipts instead of 75. His hon. 
Friend must admit, then, that bad as things were now, they 
were worse then. While speaking of the land revenue he 
was anxious to express his disapproval of what he under¬ 
stood to. be an opinion which the noble Lord expressed the 
other night. If he understood the noble Lord, he said that 
it was desirable, in making new settlements of waste or 
jungle land,, not to let the land for long periods, but to sell 
it in perpetuity; and where land was let at a small rent, that 
there should be the power of commuting the tenure into 
freehold. He could hardly conceive a policy more dangerous 
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7th March to the future finances of India. It was to repeat the error 
1859 - committed in Lower Bengal by the settlement of 1786, 
which had been, both financially and socially, a mistake. 
The Indian Government held the land of that country not 
as absolute owners, hut only as trustees for the whole com¬ 
munity, and they had therefore no right to make a gratuit¬ 
ous present of that land to particular persons, which belonged 
to the whole of the public. The Government of India was 
entitled to receive the rent or the tax for the land for the 
public use, and if they alienated that source of revenue they 
did so to the disadvantage of the future people of India, 
who would have to supply the deficiency by taxation. He 
could not agree in any principle the tendency of which 
would he to repeat the error committed by Lord Cornwallis 
by giving a perpetual settlement, or by converting existing 
settlements for long periods into perpetuities. No doubt 
formerly the annual settlement was one of the greatest evils 
which could attach to cultivation, for they assessed accord¬ 
ing to the crops ; but that was no reason why, instead of 
adopting the intermediate system, they should alienate the 
land for ever. He had the greatest confidence that if they 
made settlements for twenty, thirty or even fifty years only, 
that the steady improvement of the land revenue would go 
on. Much had been said as to the railway system introduced 
Eniiwnys. or seven years ago, and much fault had been found with 

regard to the guarantees which had been given. He re¬ 
garded railways and similar works as the main foundation 
of our hopes for the development of the Indian land revenue. 
He would ask the House to consider the condition in which 
the question was in 1849. From 1844 to 1848, during a 
period of the most excited speculation, some of the wealthi¬ 
est and most influential merchants of London endeavoured 
in vain to induce the Englisn public to support Indian rail¬ 
ways ; and it was only after the greatest labour and difficulty 
that the Government was persuaded to adopt the system of 
guarantees. To have given simply a guaranteed dividend 
would have led to great financial loss to the Government, 
and therefore the Board of Control based the arrangement 
into which it entered with the railway companies upon a 
combination of private enterprise with Government supervi¬ 
sion. The right lion. Member for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) 
asked why the Government did not undertake the works 
themselves ; for, he added, if the Government had done so, 
and a mutiny came, they could have suspended the outlay, 
and taken away tfie men in aid of the Government require¬ 
ments elsewhere. The Government of that day thought that 
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that was one of the strongest reasons to influence them the 7™ March 
other way. They foresaw that if the Government undertook 1859. 
the works, and any extraordinary event occurred, they would 
be suspended, and then indefinitely postponed. The right 
lion. Gentleman also said that if the Government had not 
guaranteed five per cent., hut constructed the railways them¬ 
selves, they might have obtained a profit of ten per cent. 

Was he not aware, that though the railways constructed by 
private individuals might be profitable, it might be very 
different if Government constructed them ? In Belgium the 
Government had constructed railways, but they never paid, 
he believed, one per cent.; whilst one constructed by private 
enterprise, on the other side of the Trench frontier, paid 
six per cent. Another very important consideration which 
influenced the Government was that they thought it was 
of the utmost importance to introduce a new and independ¬ 
ent English element into India. For these reasons they 
thought it best that the works should he executed by private 
enterprise rather than by the Government. But he was at 
the same time bound to admit that the practice of guaran- r.unrnntoM 
tecs was one which should be followed with the greatest for Raihv “J' s - 
reserve and caution; that no new guarantee should be given 
for branch lines until the main lines had been almost entire¬ 
ly constructed; and that in no case should Government aid 
be extended to a railway running alongside a great naviga¬ 
ble river. There was another matter, in reference to the 
settlement of the land revenue, to which he wished to call Increase of 
the attention of the House. It was called a robbery if the 
Government raised the rent when a new settlement took 
place ; and there seemed to be a notion that the cultivator 
of the soil was entitled to continue in possession at the same 
rent. That matter had been seriously considered a few years 
ago, and a despatch was written by the then Government, 
which stated their opinion that the only satisfactory prin¬ 
ciple on which the renewal of settlements should be made 
was that, while attention should be paid to the value of the 
land at the time, a liberal allowance should he made for im¬ 
provements attributable to the tenant himself, especially such 
as were of recent date. Where the Government had, by ex¬ 
pensive works of irrigation and the introduction of railways, 
given increased value to land, there was no earthly reason 
why the rent should not be increased proportionately. The 
next head of revenue from which he hoped for increased in¬ 
come was the Customs’ duties. These were collected almost Customs . 
entirely upon imports from this country, hut in almost every 
case there were high differential duties as against foreign 
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produce. In many cases there was double the duty on for¬ 
eign articles that there was on British articles. They must 
consider that they were dealing with a crisis. They did 
not think it unwise to raise their import duties during 
the war with Russia ? The duties in India were moderate 
hut differential, and if it was wise as a temporary mea¬ 
sure to raise their duties on imports at home, why not do 
the same with regard to India ? The goods thus imported 
were consumed almost exclusively by the wealthy classes 
of that country, and not by the cultivators of the soil. 
The export duties were extremely small, but the price that 
all articles of Native produce brought was high. It had been 
said, and he agreed in it, that no duty was worse than an 
export duty, but financial embarrassment and derangement 
were even more so. No doubt if they were to put an export 
duty on any articles exported from India it must be done 
with very great care. There were articles such as cotton 
that could bear no duty because of the competition with 
America; but on the other hand indigo was grown in no 
other part of the world but India, and that cheaply; and al¬ 
though there was a duty of Os. on St lbs. it must be regard¬ 
ed as extremely moderate. The crop was worth between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000 sterling. No doubt by a wise 
discrimination in dealing with regard to the customs and im¬ 
port and export duties, they had it in their power, without in¬ 
juring the trade of the country, or inflicting any hardship on 
the cultivators of the soil, to raise the revenue at very little 
expense and pressure on the people. Then as regarded the 
salt duty, he for one always thought it was an objectionable 
tax; but they must touch on sources of revenue in a country 
like India, where they had the prejudices of the people to 
deal with, with the greatest possible caution. He should 
like to see the salt duty abolished, but it was not so much 
the duty as the cost of its conveyance, that rendered salt 
so dear ; and when India got railways, and better and cheap¬ 
er conveyance, it would be tantamount to a reduction of 
the salt duty. He did not share in the apprehensions that 
were entertained with regard to the subject of opium. The 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) had told the House that the 
Chinese Government might legalize the culture of opium. 
But its growth and manufacture were not now prohibited 
in China, but it was of an inferior description, and could 
not possibly compete with the opium of Bengal, any more 
than the admission of beer would compete with Burgundy 
at the tables of the rich. Opium had always been a fluc¬ 
tuating source of revenue, but he did not share in the 
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apprehension of its total loss. The noble Lord had 
hinted at an excise duty, hut he should be unwilling to take 
the responsibility of exchanging the present revenue from 
opium for so uncertain a source of revenue as an excise 
duty would be, with the numerous evasions to which it 
would be subject. There were many rich classes under Brit¬ 
ish rule who did not at present contribute a fair proportion 
towards the taxation of the country,—for example, Native 
bankers, and Native cultivators, and Native capitalists in 
the interior, who lent out money at usurious rates of inter¬ 
est, and who were the proprietors of almost every crop 
before it came off the ground. It was worthy of considera¬ 
tion whether, by stamp duties upon the transactions of 
these persons, a greater revenue would not be derived from 
them. Upon the other hand, if the Government allowed 
the establishment of banks upon the principle recommended 
by Mr. Thomason in the North-Western Provinces, advan¬ 
tages would he conferred not only upon the capitalists, but 
upon the Native ryots, who were subject to their extortions 
at the present time. With reference to what had been said 
regarding a reduction of the civil expenditure, it was true 
that the increase of expenditure in that department was the 
necessary consequence of civilization. They wanted better 
schools, better roads, and the whole of the political and edu¬ 
cational establishment of the country to be put on a higher 
scale, and they would find that source of expenditure conti¬ 
nually increase rather than diminish. lie believed that the 
Government would never be able to employ Native agency 
with advantage unless under European agency. With refer¬ 
ence to the question of granting an Imperial guarantee to 
India, he thought, whether looking at it in an Indian or 
British point of view, that it was one beset by every possible 
objection, and he could not conceive anything more detri¬ 
mental to India itself than to introduce a laxity into its 
financial economy and transactions, and to open the English 
Exchequer to the demands and requirements of that country, 
The introduction of that principle would introduce a laxity 
fatal to the good government of India. It was said that if 
we interposed our guarantees we should raise Indian credit; 
but if so, would they not depress British credit ? Our na¬ 
tional debt was £780,000,000, and we had added £10,000,000 
to it during the last four years, and if we took upon ourselves 
the indefinite debts of India, would it not cripple our credit 
in European markets ? India was scarcely out of the throes 
of a great revolt, and prior to that her capitalists and bankers 
held a large amount of the public debt; but they sent it to 
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Calcutta and sold it in large quantities, and did not hold it 
now ; but the moment India was tranquilized these bankers 
and capitalists would reinvest their capital in Indian stock, 
and they would find that Indian credit would rise as before. 
The Government of India were formerly able to borrow at 
3^ per cent.; and was there, therefore, any necessity to call 
on this country to interpose any guarantee ? In the Bill of 
last Session the word “ only” was introduced into the clause 
“that all future charges shall be on the revenues of India,” 
but in the Bill of this Session the word “ only” was omitted, 
and in Committee lie should propose the reinsertion o£ the 
word. Looking at the enormous increase in the trade of India, 
looking at the gradual development of its resources, and at 
the way in which the rebellion had been suppressed, and British 
authority established over Native insurrection, in a manner 
that neither Natives nor Europeans expected, he believed 
that the future rule of India would be far more secure than 
it ever was in former times. Looking at the development of 
her river navigation, at her improvements in railways, and 
at the enormous influx of wealth during the last three or 
four years, wc had nothing whatever to fear as to the future 
resources of India, neither had we the slightest reason to 
entertain the expectation of this Government being chargeable 
either with a guarantee of debt, or with any portion of the 
cost and charges of India. 

Loud Stanley : Sir, one, and not the least, difficulty 
experienced in addressing the House after a discussion such 
as has now taken place is, that the debate has ranged over 
such a variety of topics that it is next to impossible to enter 
for any practical purpose into the majority of the subjects 
that have been discussed. Many suggestions have been 
thrown out for the better government of India—some of them 
of much value—which will receive, as they deserve, the fullest 
consideration. One hon. Gentleman has told us that among 
the principal requirements of Indian administration was the 
admission of a certain number of Natives into the Legisla¬ 
tive Council of India. I quite agree that it is very impor¬ 
tant to obtain as far as possible a genuine expression 
of Native opinion upon matters which are discussed in 
India ; but the objection to the plan of proceeding suggested 
is this, that you cannot find any one, two, or three Natives 
who can be said in any sense to represent the Native popu¬ 
lation as a whole. You might as well look for one, two, or 
three men to represent Europe. So again, the question of 
judicial reform has been mooted. That is a question of the 
deepest interest. It is one that must and does call for 
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immediate and careful consideration ; and I shall only repeat 
to-night, what I said on a former occasion, that I am quite 
satisfied—the Government here is satisfied—that any partial, 
fragmentary, and incomplete mode of dealing with this 
subject would introduce greater complication than it would 
remove, and that when the question comes to he dealt with, 
it must be in a compi’clicnsivc manner. As to the subject 
of Enam at Madras, I may remind the House that this 
question will he reported upon by the new Governor of 
Madras, and that pending the receipt of his opinion no 
definite step that can commit the Government will he taken. 
Hiow, the lion. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Wilson), with much 
of whose speech I agree, said it was a fatal error to sell un¬ 
cultivated lands in India in perpetuity to private persons ; that 
they would be merely making a present to them, of that which 
was a lease or grant, the property of the State; and that 
leases for a given number of years would afford the cultivators 
all the encouragement and security they desire, whilst it 
would eventually be much move advantageous to the re¬ 
venue. I apprehend that that is not found practically to be 
the case; because both in India and the Colonies the one 
point on which all those agree who apply for lands of this 
description is, that they desire to have them in perpetuity, 
to pay a sum down and be released from all further obliga¬ 
tion. * And when I am told that a thirty years’ lease, or a 
lease for a term of years at a fixed rent, subject to be raised 
at the end of the term, is found sufficient in England for 
all practical purposes, I answer that there is no analogy be¬ 
tween the case put and that of a tenant who holds lands in 
this country, who, when he comes upon a farm on a lease for 
years, finds that the most considerable outlay for buildings 
and permanent work has already been made by the landlord. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham has accused me of mak¬ 
ing light of tliC/debt of India by comparing it to that of 
England, and says that I have justified one bad thing by a 
comparison with another. I beg to say in reply that I never 
thought of making light of the Indian debt by comparing it 
with that of England; I never made light of the injury 
which is inflicted on India by the burden of that debt; I 
admit that it is a great drawback and a great inconvenience; 
but my argument was and is this—that as England has en¬ 
joyed an immense amount of material prosperity even under 
an enormous pressure of debt—there is no reason why India 
should not be equally able with increased resources to bear 
even a greater burden than the present. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham answered his own argument when he 
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7th march admitted that he saw no limit to the development of the future 
1859. resources of India. That is what I fully believe, and believ¬ 
ing that the trade of India will increase to an extent alto¬ 
gether beyond our present expectations, I contend that the 
amount of this permanent burden, even taking it at 
£90,000,000—looking at what the resources of the country 
will be when properly and fully developed—will not be 
greater than those resources will bear. Frequent remarks 
have been made on the deficit in the Indian revenue. It is 
said that there has been a continual deficit, and that the debt 
has constantly increased. It is true that the debt has con¬ 
stantly increased; but I have not heard any contradiction of 
the statement I made on a former occasion—namely, that, 
although there has been a considerable increase in the 
debt absolutely, yet previous to the mutiny there has 
been no increase in the amount of the debt relative to 
the amount of the revenue on which it is charged since 
the beginning of the century. Nothing could be fur¬ 
ther from my intention than to convey the impression that 
the Government have referred the whole question as to the 
mode of raising the revenue to the Government of India, 
and thrown the whole responsibility on them. What I did 
say was that we have offered suggestions and made proposi¬ 
tions, but that we think it better to leave some discretion to 
the Government there and not to fetter them by too minute 
instructions. A question largely touched on to-night, and 
Salaries of on a former occasion, is that of the salaries of the civil ser- 
Civii service. vice. I have stated, and I state again, that I do not mean 
to pledge invself that those salaries are incapable of con¬ 
siderable reduction; but this I will assert that the whole 
amount of retrenchment which it would be possible at any 
future time to make in that branch of the public expendi¬ 
ture is absolutely insignificant when compared with the out¬ 
lay which takes place in the military department. It is to 
that enormous excess of military expenditure that the pre¬ 
sent financial embarrassment is owing. A comparison had 
been made between the salaries of the civil servants of 
Ceylon and those of Madras. I remember seeing that com¬ 
parison drawn up in considerable detail in a journal not long 
ago. It is quite true that in point of climate there is not 
much difference between the two places, whereas the salaries 
in Madras are much higher; but it is fair to remember that 
the whole administration of Madras is on a scale incalcul¬ 
ably larger than that of Ceylon. In Madras there arc 
20,000,000 of people, in Ceylon there are less than 2,000,000 
of people, so that it is natural that those holding corresponding 
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offices should have lower salaries. Again, we are told 7th Mabch 
that the clerical and military services do not receive the i860, 
same enormous rate of pay as the civil service. As regards 
the clerical service, that was rather an unfortunate assertion, 
because it so happens that the salaries paid to chaplains 
in India do very greatly exceed the rate of salary given 
for corresponding duty at home. It is reckoned that, 
taking the whole of the ecclesiastical appointments in 
this country, the average income of each clergyman would 
not amount to £300 a year; while, in the Indian service, 
the chaplains are paid £600 a year, with a prospect of 
rising to £900 a year, and in some cases even more. Then 
again, with regard to the military pay and allowances, 
it is impossible to forget that they are much higher in 
India than in any other part of the globe. I cited the 
other night the case of those employed on railways and 
the high rate of salary paid to them, as a proof that the 
Government did not stand alone in finding it necessary 
to give a high rate of remuneration for services in India. 

We are told to-night that that is an unfair example— 
that it is the amount which the Government pay to their 
servants that fixes the rate of remuneration offered by 
private employers; hut I doubt whether that can be made 
out to be the case. When the option is offered to a railway 
engineer to serve on a line in India or to be employed in 
England, he does not consider what is paid to civil or mili¬ 
tary servants in India, but be considers whether it would 
answer his purpose to submit to the various inconveniences 
of a protracted residence abroad, and whether the increase 
of salary offered is such as to make it worth his while. I 
have fully admitted that in fixing future salaries, it should 
be borne in mind that the inconvenience attendant on a re¬ 
sidence in India resulting from distance is an inconvenience 
which every hour is tending to diminish; but that incon¬ 
venience, which arises from climate, is not so imaginary as 
some bon. Gentlemen are inclined to suppose, because it is 
well known that children born in India are sent to Eng¬ 
land, or if not to England, they are sent to the hills. In 
the latter case a man is obliged to keep one establishment 
there and another in the plains; so that all his expenses 
are doubled. With regard to Mr. Rickets’ report on these Mr, Rickets' 
salaries, it has been received in this country, in a printed report ' 
shape, occupying five considerable folio volumes. I do not 
pretend to have mastered its contents, but the general result 
is that an increase rather than a diminution of the total 
expense is recommended. It is fair, however, to explain 
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that that increase is produced by the recommendation that 
an increased amount of European labour and superintend¬ 
ence should be had recourse to in some departments. There 
are proposals for reductions in existing offices and others 
for the creation of new ones. It may be possible to sepa¬ 
rate one from the other, and to adopt, I hope, some of the 
proposals for reduction without adopting those for increased 
expenditure in other respects. I have called for a statement 
of the views of the Government of India with regard to the 
Report, and when it has been received Her Majesty’s 
Government will take the subject into consideration; but 
I must repeat that if the total amount of retrenchment were 
larger than I believe it will be, still a very small saving 
would be available for existing purposes, because you cannot 
cut down the salaries of the present possessors of office. 
Therefore it would be only misleading the House if I were 
to hold out the prospect of a considerable reduction in this 
quarter. It is to the reduction of the military expenditure 
almost exclusively that we must look, and I agree that when 
India is restored to its normal state, there will no longer be 
any need for so large a Native army as has hitherto been 
maintained. The House will have an opportunity very 
shortly of seeing a good deal of evidence taken on this 
subject here and in India, but until the Report of the 
Commission to inquire respecting the reorganization of the 
Indian army, and the evidence taken by that Commission, 
are received, it will be desirable to avoid any discussion on 
this subject. With respect to the Imperial guarantee, I 
have been told that the Act of last year makes no difference 
in that respect; and in that statement I fully concur. I 
fully allow that the Indian creditor has no claim whatever 
except on the Indian revenue; nor have I ever held language 
to a different effect. What I have stated, and what I do not 
hesitate to state again, is, that the Indian creditors have the 
first charge on the Indian revenue. If that revenue, after 
paying the interest of the debt, were to be found not to suffice 
for carrying on the civil and military administration, then 
the question would arise as to who would be responsible 
for the defence and Government of India. It is in that way 
that the question of responsibility will turn up. With res¬ 
pect to the proposal of the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Wilson), I was not aware that there was any difference 
between the Act of last year and the present Bill. The 
omission of the word “ only” is, I apprehend, not material, 
but I have no objection to its insertion. We have been told 
that the change made in the government of India last year 
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is one of form, and lias produced no practical result to the 7m mabch 
country. I venture to doubt whether that is a correct 1859. 
statement. It is quite true that before the change there oiiausc m 
was an Indian Minister responsible to Parliament for the 
conduct of Indian affairs; hut the first and most practical 
difference which the measure of last year has made is this, 
that two departments, formerly in perpetual conflict, are now 
working in harmony. There lias been some, not very consi¬ 
derable, saving of expense; and in the transaction of busi¬ 
ness at home there has been experienced a very considerable 
saving of time. In India it is considered that that delay in 
forwarding answers to questions sent home, which was so 
much complained of before, is materially diminished since 
the Act of last year. And when it is asserted that no alter¬ 
ation has been made, and that everything remains as it was, 
it will be worth while to recollect that different classes of ob¬ 
jectors, from precisely opposite motives, hold the same lan¬ 
guage. Those who maintained that no improvement in the 
Government of India was required are naturally unwilling 
to admit that any has taken place; and those who believed 
that much more extensile reforms were needed will likewise 
hold the same language, and deny that anything has been 
effected worth mentioning. As to the influence which the 
change will have on the Government of India, I apprehend 
that it is quite possible that expectations may have been 
formed on that point which it was impossible to satisfy. 
Practically the Government in India is carried on as it was 
before. Instructions are sent from home, but a large amount 
of discretion is necessarily vested in those who administer 
the affairs of that country on the spot—a discretion which 
is as large as the responsibility devolving upon them is heavy. 

We hear it said sometimes that the administration of Indian 
affairs is falling into the old routine, and that it is guided by 
the advice of those who are called “ Old Indians.” I be¬ 
lieve that all persons, whether possessed of Indian expe¬ 
rience or not, have been led in many respects greatly to mo¬ 
dify their ideas upon Indian affairs by the events of" the last 
two years. No doubt those who have been connected with 
the civil or military services in India form peculiar notions, 
just as professional men at home become imbued with the 
ideas of their profession; but I do not admit that they alone 
guide us. I believe that in India, as in England, the best 
security for a proper Indian administration is a due admix¬ 
ture of those who bring Indian ideas and experience to bear 
upon Indian subjects, and of those who bring English ideas 
to bear upon Indian opinions. I am far from thinking that 
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it would be well, whether in London or Calcutta, to entrust 
the Indian administration exclusively to those who take an 
Indian view of such matters; but neither can I consent 
to hold, what is now a common doctrine in some quarters, 
that Indian experience is a disqualification,—that the best 
way of administering the complicated affairs of a great 
empire is that the administrator should be absolutely new 
to the work; and come to their consideration without any 
previous knowledge. I have always felt, and I repeat it 
now, that there have been in our system of Indian adminis¬ 
tration many abuses that required weeding out—that there 
were many reforms necessary,—but I cannot forget that that 
administration as a whole has produced some of the ablest 
men, and called forth some of the noblest qualities, which 
have been exhibited in our history. I cannot assent to, I 
cannot hear without protesting against, a doctrine that has 
become somewhat common, that our administration of In¬ 
dian affairs has been nothing but a blunder or a crime. 

Sir Erskine Perry said, it was agreed on all hands 
that money must be raised in this country now, but the real 
question present to the minds of all was whether any ulti¬ 
mate liability of the English Treasury was involved in this 
loan in the case of disaster befalling our Indian Empire. They 
were all agreed that the present circumstances of Indian 
finance presented some alarming features. The increase of 
expenditure consequent upon annexations, although accom¬ 
panied by increase of revenue, had been admitted in the 
statement made by the noble Lord, and by many other 
authorities. That being so, and the system of providing for 
an annual deficit by an annual open loan being in force, the 
question was whether, if this state of things were to conti¬ 
nue, it w r as not evident that this country must be charged 
with the cost sooner or later, or India be lost. His bon. 
Colleague (Mr. Wilson) had given a somewhat different de¬ 
scription of the state of things; but his views were at vari¬ 
ance with those of the highest Indian authorities. The hon. 
Gentleman had shown truly an increase of three or four mil¬ 
lions of revenue during the six years in question, but this 
increase, like all former increases arising from annexa¬ 
tions of territory, had been accompanied by a still greater 
increase in expenditure. The right lion. Paronet the Mem¬ 
ber for Radnor (Sir George Lewis) had frankly admitted 
that a time would come when England must step in to 
assist in meeting the charges in India, and he suggested that 
the best mode would be by bearing the cost of the army to 
be maintained there. If, then, they were to take the cost 
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of maintaining 50,000 or 60,000 European soldiers, the ex¬ 
penditure might be estimated at between £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000; while the interest, taken at 5 per cent, on the 
£10,000,000 which would be required as the cost of the rebel¬ 
lion, would amount to £2,000,000. Under these circumstan¬ 
ces, he asked the House as practical men whether it would 
not be better to lend the credit of this country at once, so as 
to raise the £40,000,000, and allow the revenues of India 
to recover themselves, without imposing at a moment like 
this a heavy and crushing burden upon its resources. The 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Bevonport (Mr. "Wilson), 
said there was a moral advantage in making the people of 
India pay the expense of putting down the mutiny as a 
guarantee for future good conduct; hut it should be remem¬ 
bered that from the nature of taxation of India it is impos¬ 
sible to impose the slightest additional charge on the people, 
or at all events on the agricultural population, who were 
the parties involved in the rebellion. lie was aware it might 
be asked, “ Why should India get a guarantee when no 
other British colony has ever got it ?” The answer was 
that colonial debts were raised for colonial purposes, they 
were raised by Colonies having self-government, and if those 
Colonies ripened into independent States, the new country 
would take all the benefit created by the public works as 
well as to the debt incurred in its behalf. But the Indian 
debt was not created for Indian purposes, hut for the main¬ 
tenance of English rule in the country. This debt was 
neither more nor less than the price of the conquest and 
reconquest of the country. If this were so, and the connec¬ 
tion between the two countries was inseparable, why not 
raise the money in England, by which means they would 
secure two advantages—they would raise the money upon 
cheaper terms, and, without the slightest ultimate risk to 
England, allow India to recover itself, and a more healthy 
system of finance to be adopted, and secondly by making it 
apparent that a defective system in India involved charges 
in England. They would fix the attention of statesmen and 
constituencies on the subject, and thus ensure a vigilance in 
respect to Indian affairs that could not be overrated. The 
truth -was becoming apparent to all that India could not he 
governed, for centuries to come, otherwise than despotically ; 
giving, as he contended should he the case, a due share in 
administration to Natives of ability, station, and character. 
But to make a despotism by England, the mother of freedom, 
justifiable either in our own eyes or in those of Europe, it 
was necessary that our administrators in the East should be 
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subject to the strictest and most searching control by enlight¬ 
ened public opinion in this country. .Nothing was so cer¬ 
tain to ensure this constant surveillance as to make it ap¬ 
parent to the English people that bad government in India 
produced pecuniary liability here. These observations would 
have been perfectly futile if no more loans were to be ap¬ 
plied for on behalf of that country; but bon. Members 
would remember that last year we had had a claim on their 
behalf of £3,000,000, and this year £7,000,000 more were 
required; and although hon. Members might cry “ no” when 
he stated his conviction on the subject, he still thought that 
this would not be the last application that would be made on 
behalf of the Government of that country. 

Me. Cumming Beuce said, he did not rise for the 
purpose of objecting to the extremely reasonable proposal 
of the noble Lord, but to express his surprise at the repudia¬ 
tion of all liability on the part of this country for the 
embarrassments of the Indian revenue, which had been so 
strongly urged by the hon. Members for Halifax and Radnor, 
as well as by other hon. Members. A very great states¬ 
man, and whose name was always mentioned with great 
respect in that House, had so long ago as the year 1842, 
when introducing the income tax, expressed his views with 
regard to the liabilities of India. Sir Robert Peel, who did 
not entertain very Utopian notions generally, expressed him¬ 
self in a marked manner in reference to our liability for the 
possible future embarrassments of India; and he (Mr. Bruce) 
well recollected the attention which the House paid to that 
portion of his speech, and the assent given to the opinions 
he enunciated. Nor was any person more capable of guid¬ 
ing the decisions of the House upon a question of finance 
than was the late Sir Robert Peel. In bringing forward his 
proposal to restore the finances of this country by imposing 
an income tax, he said that he thought it his duty to call the 
attention of the House to the state of the Indian finances; 
and stated that he was quite aware that there might appear 
to be no immediate connection between the finances of India 
and this country; but it would be a superficial view of our 
relations with India if they should omit the consideration of 
that subject. 

“ Depend upon it,” said he, “ if the credit of India should become 
disordered—if some great exertion should become necessary—then the 
credit of England must be brought forward to its support, and the 
collateral and indirect effect of disorders in Indian finances will he felt 
extensively in this country.” [3 Hansard, lxi. 428.] 

Now lie (Mr. Bruce) perfectly agreed in the opinion 
enunciated in that extract, and it seemed to him that on every 
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principle of equity, when they assumed, as they thought fit 
to do last year, the government of India, which—say what 
they might—was done not less for the benefit of this coun¬ 
try than the advantage of India—it seemed to him that on 
every principle of equity and common sense they could not 
repudiate the liabilities of the Indian revenue. We w r ere 
hound as honest men in taking the Government to take it 
with all its liabilities. To a great extent those embarrass¬ 
ments had arisen from the action of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment on the East India Company. The noble Lord stated 
the other night in the candid speech in which he introduced 
the subject that there were certain years in which there 
was a surplus—they were years of peace; but there were 
many more in which there were great deficiencies, in conse¬ 
quence of wars of aggression and annexation. The Indian 
debt would soon, chiefly in consequence of these wars, 
amount to £90,000,000. A great number of these wars had 
been forced on the country in consequence of the now hap¬ 
pily extinguished Board of Control acting against the consent 
of the Board of Directors. The House of Commons was the 
only power which could control the Board of Control, and 
prevent the imposition of burdens occasioned by such 
mistaken policy and profligate expenditure; and as the 
House had not opposed, it must lie considered as having 
sanctioned, this policy. It became, then, very ill for 
them to shirk their liability in case the necessity should 
arise. At the same time ho did not apprehend any such 
necessity; for he agreed in what had been said of the 
hopeful view of the finances of India. His belief was 
that the resources of India were really inexhaustible; and 
that when men of energy and capital embarked in com¬ 
mercial speculations, the revenues of India would revive 
in a much shorter period than have been anticipated. 
With respect to the incurring of the liability, he asked 
whether any body in this country, though it might have 
cost £100,000,000, would have avoided that liability by 
withdrawing our troops from India, and leaving unavenged 
and unrelieved those gallant men, those devoted women, 
and helpless children who bore the first brunt of that 
demoniacal rebellion. By doing so we should have forfeited 
our position as the first great power in Europe. Could 
there he any doubt that we should have chosen rather to have 
incurred the greatest liability than have submitted to such 
a loss as that of India. There would have been but one 
shout from Land’s End to John o’Groat’s, from the Scilly 
to the Shetland Isles, of indignation at such a suggestion. 
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7th mabch He disagreed entirely with those who thought that incurring 

1869. a t once the liability of India would lead to reckless and 

extravagant expenditure ; on the contrary they would have 
the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. Williams), upon whom 
the mantle of Mr. Hume so gracefully sat, inquiring, with 
a scrutinising eye, into every item, and in that task he 
would be assisted by other Members of the House who re¬ 
garded the expenditure of India with the most watchful 
jealousy. With regard to the opium trade, he was aware that 
many very excellent persons in this country were opposed 
Opium trade, upon moral grounds to the opening of that trade; but 

lie was informed that in many parts of India opium was 

an absolute necessity of health and life. Some years ago, 
a most violent and malignant fever broke out in the gaol of 
Assam, which carried off the people in such numbers that 
the Government sent up a Medical Commission to investi¬ 
gate the nature and the cause of the disease; and the 
Commission reported that they could attribute it to nothing 
else than that the prisoners had been deprived of the opium 
which they had been accustomed to take. He was informed 
also that in certain districts of India every man, woman, 
and child took a small dose of opium every morning, and 
that it was absolutely essential to them for the maintenance 
of their vital powers. He did not believe that the use of 
opium in that country was immoderate, and he thought, 
therefore, that the imposition of any excessive duty which 
would prevent its cultivation would be much to be depre¬ 
cated. He did not participate in the fears expressed that 
in consequence of a provision in the recent treaty with 
China the opium revenue might altogether fail us, for the 
opium manufactured in China was of a very inferior quality; 
and that imported from India would always command the 
markets of China. The clause referred to would tend more 
to regulating the trade, and putting an end to the evils and 
violence inseparable from a trade carried on by smugglers, 
than to increasing the amount now imported under a system 
which all must deprecate. 

Motion agreed to : Bill read a second time. 
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Order for Committee read. 

House iu Committee. 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

Sir Charles Wood : It has often been my duty to 
address the House upon questions of great national import¬ 
ance, and more than once upon the subject of India; but I 
confess I never addressed it under feelings of such deep re¬ 
sponsibility as those under which I now rise to bring before 
the Committee the state of India, more especially in refer¬ 
ence to its finances. I do not think that my lion. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham overstated the importance of 
this subject, when he told us the other night that it was 
hardly second to those questions of domestic and foreign 
policy which have occupied our attention for the last two 
months. When we consider not only how important India 
is to England, but the many millions in that country who 
now own the sway of the British Sovereign, and as to whom 
we have undertaken the solemn duty of providing good Gov¬ 
ernment, I do not think it possible to overrate the task 
which is imposed upon the Government and the Parliament 
of this country. It is not my intention, however, upon the 
present occasion to go into general questions concerning the 
state or welfare of India. Her financial prospects are grave 
enough to occupy the attention both of Government and of 
Parliament; and certainly no deeper responsibility was ever 
imposed upon either. It will need all the wisdom and all 
the energy which the Government can bring to the consider¬ 
ation of the subject; it will require all the aid and support 
which I doubt not they will receive from Parliament to deal 
properly with a matter of such vital importance. It is not 
necessary for me to remind the Committee of what vital 
importance to all countries the state of their finances is. If 
their financial state be good, there are few dangers which 
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they may not confidently hope to overcome; if their finan¬ 
cial state he had, there are few dangers with which they can 
effectually cope. I need not say, because I am convinced 
that every one who hears me is aware, that the financial 
state of India at this moment demands the most anxious 
consideration. In saying that, however, I must not be 
understood to say that the future prospects of India are, in 
my opinion, gloomy or hopeless. I confine that statement 
to the present time, when we have not recovered from the 
effects of an overwhelming and unforeseen calamity. When 
we have surmounted the difficulties of the next two or three 
years, I see no reason why India should not he restored to 
that state of prosperity, material and financial, in which she 
was before the late mutiny broke out. I see no reason 
whatever to anticipate that she may not be restored to that 
state in which it was my good fortune to leave her when I 
held the office of President of the Board of Control. It is 
hut four years and a half since I filled the post which I have 
now the honour to occupy of Indian Minister, and a more 
grave and melancholy contrast can hardly be conceived than 
that which exists between the state of India when I left 
that position, and the state in which I find her on resuming 
it. At that time we had, as I hoped, closed our career of 
war and conquest. Universal confidence prevailed. We 
had an army in the fidelity of which every one trusted, and 
for which those who were best acquainted with it—namely, 
its officers—would have answered with their lives. We had 
a surplus revenue; and the only object we had was to de- 
velope the internal resources of the country, to devise an 
improved system of education, to promote a better admin¬ 
istration of justice, the more rapid progress of railways and 
electric telegraphs, to improve the navigation of the rivers 
and the means of irrigation, and, in fine, to bring out those 
resources which India so abundantly possesses, and which 
may make her the source of wealth, not only to herself, but, 
by furnishing us with an ample supply of raw materials for 
our manufactures, to this country. Since that time the 
whirlwind of the mutiny has passed over the land, marking 
its course with murder and bloodshed. Confidence is des¬ 
troyed ; our trusted soldiery have proved unfaithful; public 
works are checked; and financial difficulties of the most 
serious description have been caused by the late events. 
Within the last few weeks, to those misfortunes has been 
added the discontent, and I am afraid, I must say, from the 
reports just received, the mutiny of a portion of the local 
European troops in India. These are difficulties great enough 
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to grapple with. They require the most careful considera- i BI august 
tion—the most vigorous and well-matured action—on the 1869. 
part of the Government and the Parliament. I do not 
intend, however, as I have already *said, to go beyond the 
financial position of India on the present occasion. At an 
earlier period of the Session, the noble Lord who preceded 
me as Secretary of State for India, went at considerable 
length into many subjects connected with the general state 
and welfare of India. Those who take an interest in India 
expressed their opinions at that time, and, considering not 
only the importance, but the vastness of the subject which 
I must bring before the Committee to-night, I think I shall 
best consult the wishes of lion. Members, and enable them 
to form a more clear judgment upon the one great and im¬ 
portant question of the finances of India, by abstaining from 
going into those general topics which were abundantly dis¬ 
cussed at the commencement of the Session, and upon which 
I cannot pretend to he able to throw any additional light at 
the present moment. The noble Lord, upon the occasion to 
which I have referred, in dealing with the state of Indian 
finances, necessarily spoke from imperfect information. Very 
soon after his statement was made, further information of 
the most serious character as to the finances of India 
reached this country; and although I think the reports which 
then appeared rather exaggerated the evil, yet the accounts 
which we have subsequently received, and which have been 
laid on the table of the House, present no very promising 
prospect for the next year or two at least. I have laid on 
the "table every despatch which has been received. No in¬ 
formation has been withheld from the House. The des¬ 
patches were printed and delivered on Thursday morning. 

The annual accounts up to 1858 have also been iaid on the Accounts to 
table, but I am sorry to say they have not been printed, 1858. 
though I do not think they materially affect the question 
now before us. I repeat, then, the House is in possession of 
all the information which we can place before it in respect 
to Indian finance. But, before proceeding to deal with the 
figures, there are two further observations which I may be 
permitted to make. One is that the House must remember 
that it is perfectly impossible to answer with precision for 
the absolute accuracy of the sums. Since the 30th of April 
185S, everything is a matter, not of account, hut of estimate. 

Of course the estimates will be nearer the truth when they 
apply to the past than to the present year; but there will be 
discrepancies, many, however, of which will be accounted unavoidable 
for by the alteration of circumstances which is explained in discrepancies. 
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the papers before the House. For instance, the annual 
sketch estimate is dated the beginning of April, but a most 
material alteration is made in it by a despatch dated the 
14th of May. I cannot pretend, therefore, to great precision 
in statements of figures. I shall deal with the subject in 
round numbers, keeping as near tbe truth as is possible in 
matters of estimate, not of account. The second observa¬ 
tion which I have to make is, that in my statement I shall 
speak of the rupee as being equal to 2s. of our money. 
Some confusion was caused by the statement of my predecessor, 
owing to the circumstance that in one place* he took the 
rupee at Is. 10|d., and in another at 2s. I think it will be 
more convenient, and will certainly prevent misunderstand¬ 
ing, to calculate the rupee invariably as being worth 2s. 
Let me premise also that I do not intend to go back beyond 
the month of April 1857. I shall not go back to the ac¬ 
counts of former years in which the rupee is taken at Is. 
10M. It so happens that the last financial accounts which 
have been printed are those for the year ending the 30th of 
April 1857, and, as that was the last complete year of peace, 
the mutiny breaking out in May 1857, we have the best 
possible point to start from. At that time the revenue and 
expenditure of India may be said to have been equal. The 
debt of India bearing interest was £59,442,000. The annual 
interest upon that debt was £2,525,000, and the military 
expenditure was £12,561,000, of which £12,196,000 was 
ordinary, and £365,000 extraordinary expenditure, likely to 
cease in the course of that year. That was the state of India 
immediately before the mutiny broke out. In the course of 
the two subsequent years, the expenditure considerably ex¬ 
ceeded the income. In 1857-8, the expenditure was about 
£40,226,000, including an item of interest upon the railway 
capital, which is a charge on the revenue of India; and the 
revenue was £31,706,000, leaving a deficit in the course of 
the year of £8,520,000. In the next year 1858-9—hon. 
Gentlemen will remember that the financial year in India 
ends on the 30tli of April—the expenditure, including the 
interest on railways beyond the receipts, amounted to 
£48,507,000. The revenue was £33,800,000, thus leaving a 
deficit of £14,701,000. The deficit in the two years was 
£23,221,500. That deficit was provided for in the*following 
manner :—We have borrowed in India in 1857-8, £5,157,000, 
and in 1858-9, £5,398,000, making together borrowed in 
India in the two years in round numbers £10,556,000. We 
borrowed in England in 1857-8, £4,788,000, in 1858-9 (and 
this is exclusive of my noble Friend’s loan), £6,773,000, 
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being a total sum borrowed in England of £11,562,000 for 
tbe two years. The whole sum borrowed is £22,118,000, 
and the remainder of the deficit is made up by a diminution 
of balances up to this time of £1,103,000, the sum borrowed 
and the diminution of balances being of course equal to the 
excess of the expenditure, or £23,221,500. That is the state 
of things up to the 30th of April last. On that day the debt 
of India bearing interest there and at home amounted to 
£81,580,000. The interest on that amounts to £3,564,000. 
But then comes the item of expenditure which is the source 
of our difficulties—the military charges of that year, which 
amounted to £25,849,000, including the expenditure on 
military buildings. It is fair, however, to say tfcat some 
portion of that was due to the charges of previous years. 
That is as near an estimate as can be made for the year end¬ 
ing April last. 

1 now come to the income and expenditure for 
1859-60. Hon. Gentlemen who may happen to have in 
their hands the late despatches laid before the House, will 
see that there is a despatch dated April 1, containing a 
sketch estimate of the year 1859-60. Owing, however, to 
information subsequently received, the statements in that 
account are corrected by a rough estimate of receipts and 
disbursements for 1859-60, which will be found at page 34 
of the same papers. It will be better, I think, to proceed 
upon the estimate only, without referring to the previous one 
subsequently corrected, excluding also from consideration a 
great deal which appears in that account, because mixed up 
in it are not only the receipts and expenditure, but the 
balance one way and the other as between the two countries. 
I shall, however, deal only with revenue and expenditure, 
leaving unnoticed the cash account between India and Eng¬ 
land. The expenditure in India I will take at £38,380,000. 
It appears in the account at £39,000,000, but then they in¬ 
clude part of the expense of the stores from England, which 
is rather a charge in England than in India, seeing that the 
expenditure takes place here. Excluding that item, but 
including the payment on account of the Tanjore debt, which 
is in point of fact a repayment of the debt, the expenditure 
in India in 1859-60 is £38,380,000. The charges at home, 
including the stores, is £5,581,000. I then come to a large 
item—namely, the interest on the railway capital paid into 
the Treasury here, which interest becomes chargeable upon 
Indian revenue as soon as the capital is so paid. I hope that 
ultimately, when Indian railways become remunerative, this 
item will cease to appear in the accounts, but at present it 
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constitutes an annual charge, which must be provided for 
either out of the revenues of India or by a loan. The in¬ 
terest for this year is about £1,114,000, while the receipts 
on account of Indian railways in the course of the year are 
upwards of £200,000, so that I take the item at £900,000. 
I must then add the charge to which the noble Lord referred, 
but as to which he was unable to give any estimate to the 
House—namely, the compensation to be paid in consequence 
of losses by the mutiny. In some cases, to a small extent 
in the Punjab, a fine was instantly imposed on the villages, 
and compensation was made. With regard, however, to the 
greater part of the losses, no such measure was possible. 
An officer has been appointed in India to receive claims on 
this ground, and the amount has been sent home to this 
country; but his report is only a prima facie one, and as to 
some of the claims no sufficient evidence has been received 
to enable him to adjudicate. Now, I must say that I cannot 
admit these to be claims of right. In many cases—such for 
example, as the Santlial rebellion-~no compensation at all 
was allowed. In other cases compensation was given as a 
matter of favour distinguished from right—a just and due 
consideration, I think, for the losses of the parties, though 
not going to the full extent even of the admitted injury, but 
dealing with different kinds of property on different grounds, 
and allowing a proportion of the loss ultimately established. 
The view which the Government entertains on this subject 
is that a distinction should be made between property which 
it was impossible to move, and property which might have 
been saved from injury. In the one case we propose to give 
about one-half, and in the other one-tliird of the loss which 
was ultimately established. The estimated amount, taking 
these figures, would be somewhere about £800,000; but, 
supposing that there arc some claims not yet adjudicated, 
and others not brought in, I take a margin. The whole 
compensation allowed may not, perhaps, be as great as the 
losers will be anxious to obtain, but considering the financial 
state of India, I think it will be a reasonable one. We 
propose to limit the amount of compensation to £1,000,000. 
Adding that to the sums I have already stated, the charge 
for 1859-60 will amount to £46,131,500. With regard to 
the revenue, the estimate, as stated in the papers to which I 
have referred, is £35,850,000. That includes the amount 
which it is calculated will be received from the additional 
taxes that have been imposed. Their probable proceeds will 
be found at pages 16 and 17 of the last papers presented to 
Parliament. The estimated amount of Customs’ duties is 
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about £1,000,000, and tlie increase of opium is also stated. 1 st August 
N ow, I know that considerable objection has been taken to 1859. 
the increase of Customs’ duties, and much complaint has 
been made at Calcutta, at least, of the charges thereby im¬ 
posed on the European population. I am not one of those 
who are fond of an increase of Customs’ duties as a perma¬ 
nent source of revenue; but it was essential for the Govern¬ 
ment of India to have money at once. They might have 
imposed duties which would have brought in money at some 
future time ; but they wanted it immediately, and I know of 
no way in which they were so sure of procuring it as by the 
course which they took in increasing the Customs’ duties. 

However, therefore, some lion. Gentlemen may object to the 
increase of the Customs’ duties as a permanent source of 
revenue, I think the Government of India were, under the 
circumstances, perfectly justified in taking the course which 
they adopted. I jj:iope, nevertheless, the time may come 
when it will be found possible to reduce some at least of 
those duties to their former state. The increase of the duty Duty on 
raised upon opium is from 400 to 500 rupees per chest in opium. 
Bombay, and I do not, I confess, think there is any objec¬ 
tion to our getting a maximum duty upon opium, if in doing 
so, we do not diminish the production of the article. In¬ 
cluding these two items of increase,—and they are the only 
duties of whose increase I am aware,—I estimate the pro¬ 
duct of the revenue of India for this year at £35,850,000; 
which sum, deducted from the anticipated expenditure, 
leaves a deficiency of £10,250,000. I am, however, afraid 
that I must ask for a further sum beyond that amount. In 
consequence of what has taken place in India, we have been 
unable to push on railway works as fast as we could desire, 
and as fast as we should be justified in doing by the amount 
of capital which has been received in this country. The 
estimated expenditure for railroads for the next year in India 
is about £8,000,000, while the amount, which will be raised 
in this country, is about £6,000,000. I have stated already 
that the balances have been reduced upwards of £1,000,000. 

The fact is, that having the railroad money in hand, we were 
able to reduce them by a larger amount than would other¬ 
wise have been prudent. In order, therefore, to provide for 
the additional expenditure which we must incur beyond the 
sum which we shall receive for railways in the course of the 
year, we must ask for a further sum of rather more than 
£2,000,000 to make up our balance to the sum which we 
ought to have in hand, thus raising the deficiency for the 
year to a sum of £12,500,000. [Mr. Bright : £12,250,000.] 
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Twelve millions and a lialf is the sum for which I propose 
to ask the House. Then comes the question how is pro¬ 
vision to he made for raising that sum. From the accounts 
to which I have already referred, page 34, I find that the 
Indian Government expects to receive a sum of £300,000 
from the old 5 per cent. loan. Of that amount the last 
accounts inform me they have already received £276,000. 
The great probability, therefore, is that they will receive the 
entire sum. They then estimated the receipts on the 5|- per 
cent, loan and Treasury hills at £5,600,000. I regret, how¬ 
ever, to be obliged to say that I do not think, having made 
the best calculation in my power, they will receive anything 
approaching that amount. They have received in the course 
of the month of May altogether about £125,000. I trust, 
therefore, that they will receive at least twelve times as 
much in the course of the twelve months. Last year they 
received in the course of the month subsequent to May, 
payments considerably exceeding those which they obtained 
in that month. Under these circumstances, I estimate that 
they may expect to receive from £1,500,000 to £1,700,000 
in the course of the year. Adding that amount to the 
£300,000, to which I have already alluded, I have calculated 
the probable receipts from India for the twelve months com¬ 
mencing in April last at £2,000,000 instead of £5,600,000. 
The accounts which reached me to-day are not very en¬ 
couraging on this point, hut it may he that when they find 
in India we are disposed to assist them—as I trust tlus House 
will enable me to do—confidence may he restored; and my 
estimate of a receipt from India of £2,000,000 justified. 
The noble Loi’d opposite took power to issue seven millions 
of debentures this year. Of those, five millions have been 
issued which have produced in cash, in round figures, 
£4,800,000, which sum, added to the £2,000,000 I hope to 
receive in India, will make altogether £6,800,000. That 
amount being deducted from the £12,500,000 which I stated 
to he the amount of the deficiency, will leave £5,700,000 
for which provision must be made. Now, of course, it is 
impossible for me to say what amount of cash I shall receive 
from the debentures which are unissued. The £100 deben¬ 
tures of the noble Lord brought £05 in cash, and I trust the 
mouev market will he disposed to come forward liberally 
and support the Indian market in this case. But, however 
that may he, I clearly must take some margin, and after the 
accounts which I received to-day, I am afraid it must be a 
considerable one, in order to render myself secure of obtain¬ 
ing the money which I want. I estimate that it is necessary 
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to have a margin above £5,70(3",000, and I propose, therefore, 
to issue the two millions of debentures which the noble 
Lord opposite left unissued, and to take power to borrow five 
millions more, making in all seven millions, which I think 
it will be necessary to provide to meet the probable demands 
from India for the current year. If, as I anticipate, I should 
by means of this loan be enabled to meet the expenditure of 
the year, I calculate that at its close—that is to say, in April 
18(50-—the Indian debt would amount to £95,836,000, and 
the interest of the debt to nearly £3,900,000. I should be 
glad that I could now bring to a close all that I have to state 
to the House ; but I think it will be only fair to those who 
may be called upon to lend their money on Indian securities 
that I should, as far as I am able, without entering into 
minutiae, state what are the prospects of the ensuing year. 
It will be unnecessary to provide any sum for compensation 
for the mutiny in the course of next year; but, upon the 
other hand, it will be necessary to add to the expenditure the 
interest of the debt incurred in the present year; and so far 
as I can judge, the increased charge for interest will amount 
to £600,000. There will be an addition to the interest on 
railroad capital of about £200,000. I do not therefore think, 
judging from the expenditure of the past, that I can put the 
expenditure of next year at less than £46,000,000. We 
should therefore start in 1861 with a charge nearly as high 
as that which we have to bear in the present instance. 
Taking the revenue in like manner without any additional 
taxation, and allowing something for the greater amount of 
opium which would pay duty, I will put the income at 
£36,000,000, which would leave a deficit to start with of 
£10,000,000. This sum will of course be reduced by any 
reduction made in expenditure on the one hand, and upon 
the other by any increase that may be effected in the reve¬ 
nue. There will, however, be on the 30th of April a defi¬ 
ciency of £10,000,000 in round numbers. It is needless to 
say that it is indispensable that the income and expenditure 
should be more nearly balanced. The first question which 
presents itself is, how is that object to be effected ? The 
answer is a simple one. By a considerable reduction of ex¬ 
penditure, and, as I hope, by some increase of income. 
Now, with respect to the making a reduction, I can only 
say that something must depend on the state of India. The 
reduction of this year would be larger but for the discontent 
which exhibited itself among the local troops, which could 
not be foreseen, and which rendered it necessary that some 
of the Queen’s regiments should be detained in India when 
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they might otherwise have come home, and thus relieve the 
Indian Government from the expense of their maintenance. 
In any estimate which I may make this evening, the House 
must therefore bear in mind that I am proceeding on the 
supposition that no unforeseen events will occur to disturb 
the tranquillity of India, and that no demand will be made 
on us for expenditure beyond that which is requisite in ordi¬ 
nary and peaceful times. If any thing should occur to 
disturb the state of peace, no calculation can be depended 
on. The first item in which expenditure may be reduced is 
the civil establishments of India. I think I should deceive 
the House if I told them that, in my opinion, any consider¬ 
able reduction could be made under that head. The noble 
Lord said the same thing early in the Session. I concurred 
with him at that time, and although in particular places, or 
particular offices, some reduction may take place, I believe 
that it cannot be more than will be sufficient to meet the 
additional demand for the superintendence of European offi¬ 
cers which the best interests of India require. I do not 
think it would be just or fair to reduce the amount of the 
salaries of persons who, in nine cases out of ten, are not 
receiving now any overpayment for the services rendered. 
Some reduction may be made on new appointments to 
offices, but the demand for the employment of additional 
Europeans will be to such an extent that we should be pro¬ 
ceeding without reason if we supposed that any reductions 
in the civil establishment would make any material impres¬ 
sion on the expenditure. I was reading the other day an 
amusing book, which, as it was not written by an English¬ 
man, is therefore more impartial testimony, and in it the 
writer states in very strong terms the evil of a want of 
European superintendence. He says, “ The only possible 
remedy is in the great increase of European officials. It is 
not too much to say that it requires 100 men to perform the 
work now assigned to a single magistrate.” Making a large 
allowance for that estimate, I believe myself that if you are 
to introduce an improved system of administration, addi¬ 
tional European superintendence is absolutely required, and 
therefore I do not think it possible materially to reduce the 
civil expenditure of India. The next item of any large 
amount is the public works of India. There is no expendi¬ 
ture which I should be so sorry to reduce as that. At the 
same time I believe that some saving may be made without, 
in the slightest degree, impairing the value of the works. 
This, however, is not a source from which any large reduc¬ 
tion could be obtained, although I believe that without stop- 
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ping works of great public utility, some reduction of ex¬ 
penditure may be made. I also think some saving may be 
made in the home expenditure, and in the articles furnished 
from this country to India. But after all, every one is 
aware that the great item in which reduction can be made 
is that of military expenditure. The amount of troops in 
India before the mutiny was of Europeans, including the 
officers of Native regiments, 45,522; of Natives 249,158, 
making together 294,675. The amount of troops at this 
moment in India is, of Europeans, 110,320 ; of Natives, 
207,765 ; making together 318,085, to which must be added 
police militarily organized, 89,829, giving a total of 407,914. 
"We also have in England depdts of regiments of the line 
in India 21,700, and depdts of local corps about 2,000, so 
that, including the force in India, the force on Indian pay 
at home, and the military police in India, the total force at 
the present moment is 431,600. I do not know that it is 
very unnatural, considering the state of alarm which pre¬ 
vailed in India, that the Government should have raised 
levies in every part of India, and those levies swell the 
number. But the danger having passed away, I do not see 
any reason why those levies should be kept up any longer. 
A reduction has been effected to a certain extent, and orders 
have been given for further reduction. But the Governor 
General has stated it to be impossible, in his opinion, to 
reduce the expenditure in the course of this year more than 
to the extent of £2,000,000, whether by sending regiments 
home, or by a reduction of the Native force. I think every 
lion. Gentleman present must agree that it is perfectly indis¬ 
pensable to maintain a larger European force in India than 
we have hitherto done. No doubt the paucity of Europeans 
in India gave encouragement to the mutineers, and Sir 
John Lawrence has told me that the Native chiefs told him 
such was the case. I think it is also clear, from the opinion 
of Sir John Lawrence—and no one’s opinions are entitled to 
greater weight than his—that the mutiny may be considered 
almost exclusively a military mutiny. He states, in a de¬ 
spatch which was referred to the other night— 

“ The mutiny had its origin in the army itself; that it is not attri¬ 
butable to any external or any antecedent conspiracy whatever, although 
it was afterwards taken advantage of by disaffected persons to compass 
their own ends; and that its proximate cause was the cartridge affair, and 
nothing else.” 

I think it is a very satisfactory thing that the Native 
population generally took no part in the mutiny. The ex¬ 
ception, of course, is in the province of Oude and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, from which the Sepoys were principally drawn, 
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and whose families could not but have had considerable sym¬ 
pathy with their brothers and sons who originated it. But, 
with the exception of Oude and the neighbouring districts, 
the Native population took no part in the mutinous proceed¬ 
ings ; on the contrary, they, in many instances, showed 
most kind consideration for Europeans, whom they sheltered, 
concealed, and protected. Sir John Lawrence goes on to say 
that lie believes the “ mutiny arose from their belief that a 
systematic attempt was about to be made on their ceremonial 
religion, and, seeing the force of Europeans, from a sense 
of overwhelming power acting upon men exasperated by a 
fancied wrong.” I am inclined to believe, from all we have 
heard, that that is a just and true account, as near as we can 
form an opinion, as to the cause of the mutiny; and from this 
we learn two things. We learn first of all that we must be 
very careful not to give to the Natives of India any reason, 
to believe that we are about to attack the religious feelings 
and prejudices which they hold so dear. No doubt in the 
recent case there was no just cause for suspicion ; but they 
entertained that belief. We have seen the consequences, 
and if we hope to retain India in peace and tranquillity, we 
must take care so to govern it as not only to consult the in¬ 
terests, but the feelings of the Native population. If we 
have a contented population we shall require less force ; and 
then we shall be able to do that which we learn in the 
second place—namely, not to maintain so large a Native 
force in India as we have done. Wherever there was no 
Native force, there no disturbance arose; but almost in 
every place where a Native force was stationed, there dis¬ 
affection, if not mutiny, appeared. Well, then, if we can 
reduce the army, we can reduce our expenditure, and con¬ 
sequently may be able; to reduce taxation. But we must 
keep up a larger European army in India than we have 
done; and we cannot entirely dispense with some Native 
force. There are many places at which European troops 
cannot be stationed without great loss of life; and even 
where Europeans are stationed, there are many duties un¬ 
suited to men from this country; for these duties wc must 
have Natives of India. To what extent a reduction of the 
army can be carried, it is not easy from hence to say. In 
India a much better opinion on that point can be formed 
than in England. Various estimates have been furnished 
me of the force that will be required, but I cannot say that 
we are as yet in a condition to determine the question. I 
will read to the House an extract from a paper written by Sir 
B. Erere, the Commissioner of Scinde, which seems to eon- 
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voy in clear language the principles on which in my opinion 
we should proceed to make this reduction of the army. 
The question asked was as to the number of the military 
force that should he kept up in India, and this is the 
answer:— 

“ It seems to me principally, if not wholly, a cpiestion of finance. 
Our income is limited, and capable of little rapid extension ; large por¬ 
tions of it are very precarious. We cannot long go on borrowing. It 
is necessary to our existence that we should bring our expenses, of which 
the military charges are the heaviest portion, within our income. Even 
in a military point of view, the value of a surplus income, good credit, 
and a contented Native population, which needs no large force to keep 
it from rising, is greater to us in India than that of a powerful and well- 
prepared army. Give us the former, and time, and we must, with our 
naval superiority and vast mechanical resources, always he a fair mat'll 
for any enemy, whether internal or external, that can assail us. But if 
we have a deficient income, low credit, and discontented classes among 
our own subjects, the largest and best appointed army will only precipi¬ 
tate our downfal. Time will then befriend our enemies, who will have 
only to force us to keep our army up to a war standard in time of peace, 
in order to ensure our ultimately ruining ourselves by costly victories. 
This is not the place to dwell on tin: political and social questions 
affecting the feeling of our subjects towards our Government, further 
than to note that no army we could possibly maintain, if our own pecuni¬ 
ary resources were double what they are, could enable us long to hold 
the country if any large classes once become convinced that there are 
other Governments possible which would he preferable to ours, and to 
introduce which it is worth their while to make some present sacrifice. 
Hence it is necessary, in answering the present question, always to bear 
in mind that we must bring our expenses within our income, and that 
the vital question is not, what do we want to ensure onr perfect safety, 
but what can we afford to spend for defence, and how can we lay it 
out to the best advantage ?” 

This extract shows the principles on which we roust pro¬ 
ceed in reducing our army, and the true sources of our 
strength in India; we must avoid a system that creates a 
discontented population, and forces us to make perpetual 
loans. It is just to the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) to say that 
ho has enforced these principles in his military despatch to 
the Governor General, dated the 7th of April last, lie says— 

“ f have now to request your earnest attention to the object of 
relieving the drain upon your resources by avoiding all expenditure 
which is either not absolutely necessary, or which can be postponed 
without serious detriment to the public service. It appears that until 
our finances are placed upon a sound basis, we are not at liberty to con¬ 
sider what expenditure is desirable or likely to be beneficial, but what 
is essential and within our means to allow. Now that hostilities on a 
large scale have terminated, a considerable reduction of commands, 
whether of divisions, brigades, or stations, with the staff attached thereto, 
must obviously be practicable. It is obvious that the finance of India 
cannot be placed on a satisfactory footing without a very large reduction 
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of the military forces, Native as well as European, maintained at a cost 
which cannot be estimated at less than twenty millions per annum. 
It appears from the annexed statement that the comparative strength 
of the Native armies, inclusive of police and other levies, exceeds by 
at least 50,000 men the forces which were maintained before the mutiny. 
The paramount necessity for an early and considerable reduction of 
military expenditure will not be lost sight of in this country. I shall not 
fail to use my best exertions to reduce to the utmost limits the home 
charges on account of Her Majesty’s forces in India.” 

It was intended early in the year to send home ten regi¬ 
ments from India, but in consequence of recent events part 
of that force has been detained in India. However, I be¬ 
lieve that seven regiments have actually left, and are on 
their way home. I have said that the Indian expenditure be¬ 
fore the mutiny was £12,000,000 ; it is now £21,000,000— 
in increase of £9,000,000, on which reductions may he 
effected. I cannot say we shall be able to reduce the military 
expenditure so low as it was before the mutiny, yet there 
is a large margin on which reduction may be possible now 
that military operations have ceased, and the expense of 
marching and transporting troops lias come to a close. All 
I can say is, that the most rigid care shall be taken to 
effect a reduction of our Indian expenditure as rapidly as it 
cau he done consistently with the safety of that country. 

With regard to the revenue, authority has been sent to the 
Indian Government to raise the salt duty in Madras, in 
Bombay, and the North-Eastern Provinces. The estimated 
produce of that duty is £300,000. The Indian Government 
lias also expressed its intention of considering the possibility, 
of imposing some other duties; these are a stamp duty, 
the payment for a licence by traders, and, if possible, a 
succession duty. No account has been received from India 
of the precise measures which the Government intends to 
take with regard to these duties, nor can I form any estimate 
of what amount of revenue they will probably produce; but 
certainly several hundred thousand pounds ought to be 
raised by them altogether. But when we have done all we 
think it is possible to do for the reduction of the expen¬ 
diture and the increase of the revenue, it will still leave 
a considerable deficiency, which will have to he provided 
for by loan. It may he four or five millions, or it may 
amount to six millions—I hope it will not exceed this last 
sum—which will have to be provided for next year by loan. 
Altogether I fear we cannot anticipate the closing of the 
account of the mutiny before the debt of India is raised to 
upwards of £100,000,000. In that debt a considerable 
reduction might be effected if this country would associate 
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itself with the finances of India. Circumstances may arise l8T august 
when the propriety of doing so will become a serious ques- 18S9 - 
tion. The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) saw the probability 
of it. No one has expressed a stronger opinion against it 
than myself; but when the house looks at the circumstances 
of the case, it must not shut its eyes to the possibility of a 
state of things arising in which we may have to entertain 
the proposal. If we brine: our expenditure within our income, 
as I hope we shall within the next two or three years, all 
will then go well; but if any circumstances arise,—and they 
may arise as unexpectedly as the recent mutiny,—which add 
to our expenditure, the matter will then become very serious 
indeed. In order, however, to put the finances of India on 
a sound footing, it is necessary to take some steps for the 
purpose of putting them under proper superintendence. The 
organization of the financial part of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, in my opinion, has always been very unsound. In 
this country the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has to 
meet the expenditure, has also to provide the Ways and Means; 
but in India the department wiiich provides the money has 
no connection with the department which spends it. A 
mode of administration more likely to lead to carelessness 
and extravagance one cannot well conceive; and it will, I 
am convinced, be most advantageous for India if some 
person is sent from this country well versed in our financial 
system, acquainted with our mode of keeping accounts, and Finance minis- 
of raising and checking the expenditure of money, to take ter for In,ll!, ‘ 
charge of the Financial Department in that country; and 
it is the intention therefore of Her Majesty’s Government 
to send out to India some person in whom they may have 
confidence with that view. I am not now imputing blame 
to any officials in India, who may have had to do with the 
financial departments ; it is the system which is to blame. 

If this be done, if we can meet the pressure of the next 
two or three years, I have little fear for the Indian finances. 

It is a remarkable thing that, spite of recent circumstances, 
the revenue has continued to improve. In 1856-7, the improvement 
year before the mutiny, the revenue produced £31,700,000. mrevenue - 
In the year 1857-8, the year in which the mutiny broke 
out, the revenue in round numbers was about the same— 
£31,700,000. In 1858-9, it was £33,800,000, being an 
increase of nearly £2,000,000; and the estimate for 1859-60 
is £35,850,000, being an increase of £4,000,000 including 
£1,000,000 from additional taxation, since the year before 
the mutiny. It is to be remarked, too, that this increase 
has arisen simply from improvements in the revenue, and 
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not from accessions of territory. In the ten years before 
the mutiny there was an increase of revenue, mainly caused 
by accessions to territory, which did not meet, however, 
the increased charges; but this increase is owing entirely 
to improvements in the revenue. The accounts of the trade 
of India are also very satisfactory. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham will he glad to hear that the 
export of cotton from India is on the increase. The 
average of the live years ending 1852-3 was 116,000,0001bs; 
for the five years ending 1858-9 the average was 
I75,000,000tt>s.; and it is curious enough that the cotton 
goods sent to India in the last six months was equal to the 
value of the whole exports to that country in 1856. We 
need not, therefore, despair for the future of India. A 
large portion of the country has been entirely untouched 
by the late calamities; even in the districts where the mutiny 
raged, it generally passed lightly over the Native population. 
Trade is improving, the sources of material prosperity are 
on the increase, and if we have not a recurrence of such 
events as those which we have recently had to deplore, I see 
no reason why India should not again be flourishing and 
prosperous. It has great natural resources, labour is cheap, 
the cultivators are skilful and industrious, English capital 
is going there, and I sincerely hope that we may, under 
the blessing of Providence, very soon see the Natives of 
India a happy, prosperous and improving people. The exact 
sum, which I am about to ask power to borrow for tlie ser¬ 
vice of the Government of India, is £5,000,000. That I 
believe will enable us to meet all the demands of the pre¬ 
sent year—as to what may be wanted—for the future I 
must wait until the time comes. For one or two years, as 
I have pointed out, there may be demands on the money 
market, but after that I hope that the income will meet the 
expenditure. I ought to say that I do not require this sum 
of £5,000,000 all at once. How much I shall want, will of 
course depend, to a certain extent, on the receipts of the 
Indian Exchequer. I certainly shall not require it all until 
tlie end of April; but I think it would be unwise of me if I 
did not take at once sufficient to carry me through the year. 

Mr. Crawford said, he could not help expressing 
his concurrence to a certain extent with the sanguine view 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles Wood) had 
taken of India prospectively, but he thought that in his 
statement he had overlooked one important feature, namely, 
that there were at present about £7,000,000 of India bonds 
in existence, the owners of which had tlie option of being 
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redeemed by giving a year’s notice. There had also been 1ST August 
placed upon the market within the last year about £13,000,000 1859. 

of debentures, which would come in course of payment in 
the years 1863 and 1864. So that, on the whole, a sum of 
about £20,000,000 of debt would have to be provided for in 
the course of the nest four or five years. He could hardly, 
therefore, concur altogether with the expression of satisfaction Modeofrais- 
witli which the right hon. Gentleman had concluded his lug oa “' 
speech. He would also like to have heard in what manner 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to raise the £5,000,000 
which were now asked for. It was to be hoped the mode in¬ 
tended to be adopted was not by way of debentures,—an ex¬ 
pedient which many practical authorities on that question were 
convinced would prove a failure. The debenture market, as 
far as India was concerned, was overdone. The public did not 
regard debentures favorably enough as a means of invest¬ 
ment to enable the right hon. Gentleman to depend 
upon such a source. A great many of the principal holders 
of money were absent from the tenders for the last Indian 
loan, a great portion of which was taken up by the gentle¬ 
men of the Stock Exchange and private gentlemen; but 
they were bitten on that occasion, and were not likely to 
come forward again. With regard to the increase of the 
customs duties in India, he was perfectly prepared to admit Customs 
that there was no more legitimate mode of raising resources dutie9 ' 
in times of difficulty than by such an increase, if it were 
not carried to such a point as to interfere with the consump¬ 
tion of the commodities on which they were raised. He did 
not think, speaking generally, that the trade of India had 
been hitherto subject to anything like an inordinate rate of 
customs duty, and he thought no particular disadvantage 
would result from the direction the increase was proposed to 
take. But great exception had been taken, and he thought 
justly, to the mode in which the increase had been effected. 

The authorities in India had no doubt followed the course 
pursued in England, and had made the increase take effect 
from the date of the Resolution passed in Committee ; but 
the public mind in India was not accustomed to so rapid a 
change of circumstances. Considerable difficulty bad con¬ 
sequently been caused. In Bombay, for instance, it was the 
practice of merchants to contract to deliver large quantities 
of goods at certain prices. The effect of the sudden altera¬ 
tion was, that all goods that had not passed tho Custom 
House were subject to the rise. The Bombay people declined 
to pay, took legal opinions, and were advised they were not 
liable. A suit was threatened to enforce payment, and if the 
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suit had been instituted and carried to the Privy Council, all 
trade at Bombay would have been suspended until its final 
decision. Such was the disposition of the Natives; they 
declared they would not transact any more business until 
the question was settled; and it resulted in the merchant, 
the buyer of the goods, paying the excess of duty out of his 
own pocket. He knew another instance where a gentleman 
had had to pay as much as £6,000 out of his own pocket 
additional duty on goods for which he had contracted before 
the duty was raised. He mentioned these circumstances 
to show how necessary it was, especially during times of 
confusion like the present, to consult, as far as possible, in 
India the Native mind and feeling, and not to introduce habits 
and ways of thinking to which they were unaccustomed, for 
the Native mind became unsettled, suspicious, and felt no 
confidence in the actions or intentions of the Government. 
Indeed, many of the difficulties we had had to contend with 
in India were produced by the ever-shifting and almost dodg¬ 
ing policy of the Government in its endeavours to raise 
money. He observed also that the local Government had 
been authorized in one of the despatches to increase the 
export duties. Export duties he considered economically 
wrong, unless goods to which they were applied were a 
monopoly in the country in which they were manufactured 
or grown. Such exceptions to this rule might be found in 
the opium of India, the guano of Peru, and the tallow of 
ldussia. But such articles as hemp and rape seed, and 
numerous other seeds which had entered to an enormous 
extent iuto the export trade of India, were the products of 
other countries as well; and therefore to whatever extent you 
increased the export duty upon them to that extent you 
placed the dealers in those commodities at a disadvantage as 
compared with the dealers of other countries. An export 
duty would eventually operate as a tax upon land by adding 
to the charges of sending the produce of the land to the 
foreign market; and as the land in India was the chief 
source of reveuue, it followed that an export duty was one 
of the worst expedients that could be resorted to for the 
purpose of adding permanently to the resources of the State. 
The right hon. Gentleman had referred to the railways, and 
appeared to be looking forward to the time when the rail¬ 
ways would be no longer a burden to the State. It might be 
satisfactory to the House to know that in the case of one of 
the most important of the India railways with which he (Mr. 
Crawford) was connected, and which was now in course of 
construction, they were taking upon the 143 miles already 
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opened from Calcutta to the coal districts, and to the North- 1 st avowst 
W est, £34 per mile per week; and as the traffic was carried 1859- 
at about 45 per cent, working expenses, it followed that the 
net earnings were from £18 to £19 a mile per week. The 
cost of this line was not more than £12,000 a mile, so that 
the net annual return was considerably more than the 
guaranteed interest, and, in point of fact, the railway had 
repaid to the Government already about £250,000 against 
the advances made on account of the guaranteed interest. 

In the case of the Great Indian Peninsula line, on the other 
side of India, they were taking £18 a mile, the cost of 
carrying on the traffic being about the same. It would he seen 
by going into the figures that that also was earning sufficient 
to repay the guarantee. The line also from Allahabad to 
Cawnpore, which was 126 miles long, was opened last March, 
and upon that the earnings were in the gross about £18 or 
£19 a mile. Therefore, it might be taken almost as a certainty 
that as those railways were opened up, the amount of revenue 
received from them would greatly exceed the guaranteed 
interest, and that the railways would not form any perma¬ 
nent charge upon the Government. It was true that the 
Government of this country had found it necessary to pay 
large sums of money to the proprietors of those railways 
during the progress of construction, hut that money had 
been paid not out of the funds of India, but out of the funds 
of the shareholders themselves. The power having been 
given to pay up the calls to a great extent, they had done so. 

They had paid the money in advance to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in this country, and those payments had largely exceeded 
the amount returned in the shape of the guaranteed interest; 
so that thus far the guarantee had not operated as a tax upon 
the Indian finances. In a paper issued last week, giving a 
statement of the public debt of India, he found included 
amongst the creditors of India his Majesty the King of 
Oude, for a sum in the whole amounting to £1,770,000, in Debt to king 
three several sums, bearing interest at the rate of 6, 5, and ot u e ‘ 

4 per cent, respectively. He wished to know whether these 
sums represented a debt due by India to the State of Oude, 
and if so, whether the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
Wood) would have any objection to state what course the 
Government intended to take in respect to it—whether it was 
intended to “ write the money” off, as it was termed in com¬ 
mercial phrase, or still to regard it as a debt ? It was with 
great satisfaction that he heard the announcement that it was 
intended to send out some gentleman of large financial 
experience to take charge of the financial administration of 
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India,—a course which he had himself suggested last Session, 
and from which he anticipated great advantage. He thought 
the time had arrived when some improvement in the bank¬ 
ing affairs of India might be introduced. By banking on a 
large scale, as in this country, he believed that a great im¬ 
provement might be effected in the mode of carrying on the 
public service. 

Lord Stanley : Sir, I agree in part of what has fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman, and even if I differed from 
some of his opinions to a greater extent than I do, still I 
should feel that as he must be hound to some extent by the 
course of those who preceded him in office under circum¬ 
stances of a very unusual description, he is entitled not 
merely to forbearance from opposition, but to the cordial aid 
of this House; and that aid, I may venture to answer for 
those who sit on this side, will be freely and frankly given. 
It is hardly possible to conceive a situation of greater 
difficulty or responsibility than that which is occupied by 
whoever is at the present time Minister for India. The 
India of 1859 is totally different from the India of three or 
four years ago. No doubt external peace has been restored, 
but there is, I am afraid, an amount of animosity, distrust, 
and ill-feeling in India which will take a considerable time to 
eradicate. The military reputation of England has been 
retrieved, but it will be impossible for the Natives of India 
to forget that our power was during many months seriously 
shaken; and that it was so shaken although a considerable 
proportion of those who had the greatest power and influence 
in the country not only held aloof from the movement of the 
Native army, but cordially supported us. The financial 
difficulty has been clearly stated by the right hon. Baronet, 
and, so far from there being any tendency in this country to 
underrate its magnitude, we are now, whatever may have 
been the case twelve months ago, rather in danger of running 
into the opposite extreme, and of considering it as more 
permanently formidable than it really is. All the sources of 
difficulty which I have mentioned are in great degree tem¬ 
porary in their character; but while they last they are un¬ 
doubtedly the most serious obstacles that a Minister can have 
to encounter. The question of Indian finance may be either 
a very wide or a very narrow one, according to the manner 
in which it is considered. There is no subject connected 
with the government of the country that does not somewhere 
or another touch upon the question of finance; and therefore, 
if we were to go into all the topics that might be dealt with 
in considering the proposed loan, I scarcely know within 
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what limits it would be possible to coniine the debate of this 
evening. I cannot, however, avoid mentioning one or two 
matters which are not strictly in connection with the pro¬ 
positions of the right hon. Gentleman ; but at the same time 
I shall endeavour as closely as I can to keep to the subject 
actually before us. In the present state of things it is clear 
that a deficit like that which exists at the present moment 
can be diminished only by one of three modes. Either taxa¬ 
tion must be increased or some measures must be taken to 
obtain relief beyond the limits of India, or else there must 
he a reduction either in the civil or military expenditure. 
The right hon. Baronet has not held out much hope of an 
augmented revenue from an increase of taxation beyond that 
already sanctioned, or now under consideration, and I am 
glad that he has not done so. The measures actually taken 
by the Government at Calcutta for increasing the taxation of 
India were determined upon independent of, though coin¬ 
cident with, those sanctioned by the Government at home. 
I believe, indeed, that the two schemes crossed each other on 
the road. The Government at Calcutta proposed a larger 
amount of increase than that which was recommended from 
this country. I am far from saying that they were wrong 
in doing so; in fact, on the part of the Government at 
home, I at once acquiesced in the coarse they took; but I 
mention the circumstance to show that the view of the 
Government in this country was not favorable to a larger 
increase of taxation than that actually adopted. A consi¬ 
derably larger sum will be realized from the scheme of the 
authorities in India than that which would have been 
received if the recommendations of the Government at home 
had been carried into effect; but when those sources of 
revenue have been exhausted, I am not very sanguine that 
more can be obtained in other modes from the people. Cer¬ 
tainly, at all events, a great majority of the schemes of new 
taxation which have been put forth, both here and in India, 
have been more calculated to be dangerous than productive. 
The proposed tobacco tax, for example, would be a tax upon 
the poorest class of the people, depriving them of one of the 
few luxuries which they enjoy, and from its nature it would 
be singularly liable to evasion, unless the collection were 
enforced by means of a Government monopoly, which would 
he objectionable in every respect. The plan of a succession 
tax seems at first sight more feasible, but we must remember 
that in India such a tax would assume a very different 
character from that which it bears in this country. I speak 
with some hesitation and doubt, but I do not believe that 
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you would find it easy to impose anything in the nature of 
a succession-duty upon property other than landed property. 
To attempt to ascertain the amount of capital possessed by 
a Native merchant or banker would only he to incur 
disappointment and failure; your tax would he evaded 
with the greatest possible facility, and would prove unpro¬ 
ductive unless the collection was conducted on a system so 
inquisitorial as would not long be tolerated even among the 
patient people of India. Even with respect to landed property 
many difficulties present themselves, for it should be remem¬ 
bered that in India, where the Government is the owner 
of large portions of the land, and where the cultivators of 
the soil stand in the relation of tenants, the Government 
is already receiving in one shape or another as much as the 
land can yield without making its cultivation unprofitable. 
Any attempt, therefore, to tax a man who succeeded to the 
occupation of lands which he held subject to large payments 
to the Government would simply be taking out of one pocket 
what you are putting iuto another. So with respect to the 
proposal to impose licences upon certain trades. That is a 
proposition not free from objection in principle, and if an 
attempt were made to put it in force, its effects would 
require to be very closely and carefully watched. Upon the 
whole, looking to the present amount of your taxation in 
India, and the considerable increase now being made in the 
various branches of revenue, I do not think we can expect 
much more from that source. Then comes the question 
which we have mainly to consider this evening—whether it 
is necessary or possible to afford any relief to the finances 
of India from any quarter beyond India itself. Some dis¬ 
cussion took place at the beginning of last Session as to the 
possibility of an Imperial guarantee for Indian loans. The 
arguments for and against a retrospective guarantee—that 
is to say, a guarantee upon debt already contracted—are 
capable of being summed up in few words. It is argued 
in favour of such a measure that in the event of the Indian 
Empire being lost, the pressure which its creditors would 
bring to bear upon the Imperial Government would he such 
as no Government could resist; that if the Indian Government 
were able to borrow at an English rate of interest, upwards 
of £1,000,000 per annum would be saved; and finally, 
that a guarantee would not entail upon the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment any actual outlay, nor would the amount, large as it 
might be, be sufficient materially to lower the credit of 
England in the market. It is contended, on the other 
baud, that the contingent obligation to which you would 
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render yourselves in a certain event liable would be greater 
than any Government ought to take upon itself without 
absolute necessity; that it would be wrong to remove from 
the Indian Government that liability to financial difficulty 
and distress which is one of the best securities against rash¬ 
ness and improvidence; and that—to this argument I attach 
more weight than to the two others—you cannot afford the 
benefit of a guarantee without creating a feeling of appre¬ 
hension on the part of the holders of your existing debt. 
It is well known that the reduction of interest a few years 
ago, however reasonable and proper according to English 
ideas, created among the Natives a greater feeling of un¬ 
certainty and unwillingness to trust the Government than 
any other step which we have taken; and I am afraid that 
fin Imperial guarantee, naturally followed by a reduction of 
interest, would produce the same discontent only upon a 
larger scale. I am not surprised, therefore, that the right 
lion. Gentleman does not ask Parliament to take upon itself 
retrospectively the whole or any part of the Indian debt; 
but I confess I do entertain some doubt whether, looking only 
to the circumstances of the moment and to the loan which it 
is now proposed to raise, the same d (‘termination that India 
shall rely wholly upon Indian resources is applicable to its 
present condition. I think it may be fairly argued whether 
under present circumstances Tndia is not entitled to look for 
aid in some way or other to the Government of this country. 
I have heard it stated in this Ilouse, and upon high authority, 
that financially we have gained nothing by the possession of 
India; that all we have got by it is the power of trading 
there, which we should equally possess if it were an in¬ 
dependent country. But in examining the financial relations 
of the two countries, it is impossible to overlook the fact that 
for half a century past an immense number of Englishmen 
have been employed and supported out of the revenues of 
India; that those who go there are for the most part persons 
without fortune; and that they return, not all with great 
wealth, but still with a competence derived from Indian 
resources. I believe the amount of contribution, not to 
public, but to private necessities, from the people of India 
to the people of England, cannot be taken at less than from 
£5,000,000 to £6,000,000 sterling. Now, that is a sum 
which, in striking a balance between England and India, we 
cannot fairly leave out of sight. But I do not think you can 
argue this as altogether a question of right or policy. I am 
afraid—and this is one of the very few points upon which I 
differ from the statement of the right hon. Gentleman—that 
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something in the nature of Imperial assistance will become 
before long a matter of absolute necessity. I confess I am 
inclined to doubt—and on this point I am supported by the 
authority of an lion. Gentleman who is far more intimately 
acquainted with this matter than I can pretend to be— 
whether it will be possible to throw so large an amount of 
debentures upon the market (if that be the course adopted) 
without considerably decreasing their value ; and I believe it 
is well known that if the value of the security falls below 
a certain point, you not only have to give higher terms, but 
it will not be saleable upon any terms. Well, then, I think 
it ought to be considered whether the operation which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes will not seriously affect the 
progress of those public works upon which he justly lays so 
great a stress. We must remember that it is not only the 
Government of India which wants money, but I think I 
understood him to say that something like £6,000,000 would 
be required by the various public companies connected with 
India. They will go into the market equally upon the credit 
of the Indian Government, so that in point of fact there 
will be required not £5,000,000, but £11,000,000, which the 
Government and the companies will be borrowing together. 
I think, therefore, the question may arise—not merely as a 
matter of policy or of right, but as a matter of sheer neces¬ 
sity consequent on failure of credit-—whether the assistance of 
the Imperial Government should not be given, not retro¬ 
spectively, but to satisfy present exigencies, and to cease 
when those exigencies cease. If, however, no proposition of 
that kind is entertained by the Committee, then, I think, 
another question arises, which may be taken in either of two 
ways as between the finances of India and England. Parlia¬ 
ment will have to consider on what ground it can justify, at 
a time of difficulty like the present, the distinction which 
has always existed, and for which I have never known a 
reason assigned, between the military expenditure of the 
Colonies and the military expenditure of India. It would be 
madness to contend that the same rule should be applied to 
the two cases. That would be wholly out of the question ; 
but I think that both the Indian and the colonial system of 
military expenditure might mutually borrow something with 
advantage. Take, for instance, the case of a large colony like 
the Cape, where the finances are flourishing, and the popula¬ 
tion prosperous, but where an enormous military expenditure 
is borne by this country. I have never been able to under¬ 
stand why the British Government does not reduce its 
military expenditure on account of such colonies as these, 
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giving to their Governments the option of defraying part 
of the charges of the Imperial troops stationed there, or of 
establishing a local militia. Of course I know that you are 
hound by many old engagements, and that if any change 
is made it must be a gradual one. But the fact remains 
that in the case of the Colonies we take too much of the 
military expenditure upon ourselves, while in the case of 
India we go into what I think is the opposite extreme, by 
absolutely refusing to hold ourselves liable for any portion 
of the military expenditure there. Now, I think that, not 
relying on one single instance, but taking the whole course 
of our colonial Government in this respect, and comparing 
the two systems, it would not he difficult to prove that 
unless the force in the Colonics is altogether lavish and 
disproportionate to their wants, India has in point of justice 
some claim—to what extent I am not at present prepared 
to say—to Imperial assistance in bearing its military charges. 
If this view be not adopted, there is another which deserves 
consideration. I think it will he found if we look into the 
history of the military charges imposed upon India, and of 
the wars carried on by the Indian Government, that some 
of these—and those the most expensive—have been dis¬ 
tinctly undertaken from English and Imperial as distin¬ 
guished from local policy. Take, for instance, the Affghan 
war. It can be proved that England, considered apart from 
her connection with India, had an interest in that war. It 
was an English war, carried on from motives of European 
policy ; and yet I believe every shilling of the expenditure 
lias been defrayed by the Indian Exchequer. Now, I men¬ 
tion these circumstances because if the Indian Government 
is driven, as I believe it will be by necessity, to appeal 
to this country for financial aid, either in the form of a 
guarantee for a new loan or in any other way, I think it will be 
wise and just to remember that that appeal is not altogether 
a groundless one, that it is not an appeal ad misericordiam, 
arising merely from the necessities of the Indian Exchequer, 
but that it really has some foundation in reason and in jus¬ 
tice. Well, then, let us next consider what it may be possible 
to accomplisli in the reduction of Indian expenditure. We 
have been told of a deficit of £10,000,000, the expenditure 
in round numbers being £40,000,000, and the income only 
£36,000,000. With regard, first, to the cost of the civil 
service, I pass over the expenses of the Home Government, 
for they arc comparatively insignificant. The question was 
argued at great length and was very recently settled by 
Parliament, and I do not apprehend that for the sake of any 
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slight saving of the salary of one or two members of the 
Council it would be worth while for Government or for 
Parliament to interfere with that settlement. The principal 
value of the Home Council of India will, I think, he found 
to consist in the assistance which it will afford to the Indian 
Minister of the day in resisting claims and charges which 
there is always a tendency to throw unduly upon the Indian 
Exchequer. I am not speaking now of any particular 
time or Government; the controversy to which I refer has 
gone on ever since the Board of Control was established; 
hut where there is a large amount of discretionary military 
expenditure with regard to which, at various times, questions 
may arise as to whether it should fall upon India or upon 
England—where there is a Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
a Government naturally bent on reducing English expendi¬ 
ture as far as they can in the Parliamentary Estimates— 
there will always he an inclination, an involuntary, an in¬ 
evitable inclination, to throw upon India, especially in mili¬ 
tary matters, financial charges which belong properly to 
England. A body of men like the members of the Indian 
Council, who are independent of the Government and of the 
Treasury, will therefore be highly useful in resisting this 
pressure. With respect to the larger question of the civil 
administration in India itself, I can only say that in dealing 
with it there are in my opinion two distinct and separate 
points to be considered. The first is what course we ought 
to take with respect to that subject at the present; the 
second, what it may bo in our power ultimately to carry into 
effect. Looking merely to the exigencies of this or to those 
of the next two or three years, I concur with the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite in thinking that nothing worth speak¬ 
ing of can be done in the way of reduction in that direc¬ 
tion. I say so because it is quite clear that, except in 
case of extraordinary emergency, you could hardly reduce 
existing salaries by any large amount, and it may be a 
question, if you did so, whether the saving thus effected 
would compensate the country for the discontent which such 
a proceeding would unquestionably create. With respect to 
the future, I can only say that I do not concur with what fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman—and it was almost the only 
sentence to which he gave expression which I heard with 
regret—as to the expediency of increasing the amount of 
Europeans employed in the civil service in India. The state of 
feeling which exists at the present moment—a state of feel¬ 
ing which is, perhaps, not the unnatural result of the dis¬ 
trust and jealousy which such a struggle as that which they 
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have just gone through tends to engender between two dis- 1 st August 
tinet races—may be favourable to such a change. That 1859. 
feeling, however, will not, I feel assured, be permanent in 
India; and I, for one, see no good reason for altering the 
opinion which met with such general concurrence in 1853, 
and which was favourable to our introducing ultimately 
larger and larger numbers of the Natives—especially the 
educated Natives—of India into the civil service. I do not, Employment 
indeed, suppose that any one would propose to do away with of native3, 
the covenanted service. It may or it may not become, in the 
course of time, faulty as an institution; but it is at the 
present moment working well, and you cannot dispense with 
it. Without taking such a course, however, means may he 
adopted to remove that which in India forms the principal 
ground of objection to the service, namely, its entirely ex¬ 
clusive character. I am aware of the risk of favouritism and 
jobbing which may be incurred by a departure from the 
strictness of the existing rule, hut I also know that nothing 
operates so much to discourage those who form the uncove¬ 
nanted service of India, whether its members be European 
or Native, as the knowledge that there is a limit in the 
degrees of official rank beyond which they must not hope to 
pass. And when I had the honor of being in office, as 
Secretary of State for India, I intended to bring before the 
House—for I believe the object which I had in view could 
be accomplished only by means of an Act of Parliament—a 
measure by which I thought the present necessities of the 
case might he met. I should have proposed that it should be 
possible—notwithstanding former Acts limiting certain offices 
to the covenanted service—that the uncovenanted servants 
should be admitted to any or to all of those posts, hut only 
after a certain number of years’ service in the country, and 
upon the recommendation of the Governor General, and with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State. If you establish 
these three checks, aided as you would be by the in-' 
dividual jealousy of the covenanted service itself, which 
always looks with disfavor upon those who enter it from with¬ 
out, and would prevent the privilege from being abused, and 
if you proceed in the first instance gradually, admitting in 
rare instances those who deserved well in the lower branches 
of the service of India, be they Natives or Europeans, my 
opinion is that you would be enabled ultimately to effect, I 
will not say a very large, but a considerable saving in the 
general expenditure of that country. You would do more— 
you would give satisfaction to a large class of persons who 
now naturally look upon their position with feelings of dis- 
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content, and thus economise, though in a different wav, to a 
greater extent than you suppose. There is also another 
measure with respect to the Indian civil service on which I 
am anxious to say a few words, and which is, I believe, at 
present under consideration. I thought a saving—though 
certainly, perhaps, not a very considerable one—might be 
effected by dealing with the higher departments of the 
Indian service, and thus affording an indication of the in¬ 
tention of the Government to enforce economy in earnest. 
In speaking of the higher departments of the service, I refer 
especially to the composition of the Governor General’s 
Council in Calcutta. At present that council consists of four 
members, each of whom receives a salary of £8,000 per 
annum. They are, however, charged with the duties of no 
particular department, and simply revise and superintend, as 
it were, the whole administration, thus acting as a nominal— 
for it is only a nominal—check on the Governor General, 
while they write minutes home on all the subjects which 
come under their notice. Now it is, I admit, quite right 
that the Governor General, who has had in many instances 
no previous acquaintance with India, should on his arrival 
there be surrounded by competent and experienced advisers. 
I am nevertheless of opinion that you might have a Council 
equally efficient as the present, and yet effect a saving of 
expenditure to some extent, if, instead of employing councillors 
who discharge no executive functions, you would engage the 
services of those in that capacity who happened to be the actual 
heads of the principal departments. I of course did not mean 
these observations to refer to those who now occupy the 
position of members of the Council in India. I simply 
meant to suggest it as a proposal worthy of consideration 
that as in England we have a Cabinet—which is the con¬ 
sulting body—the individual members of which have charge 
of separate departments, while they are collectively res¬ 
ponsible for the conduct of affairs, so in India a similar 
system might be established. Something would be saved 
directly by the adoption of such a course; but I believe a 
still greater advantage might be gained indirectly, inasmuch 
as there would be less cause for complaint in the lower 
branches of the service when it was found that reductions 
had commenced in the higher quarters. But however that 
may be, I am of opinion that in considering the balance of 
income and expenditure, it will be found that a large re¬ 
duction in the present outlay in India must be on account 
of railways. About £20,000,000 capital—to speak in round 
numbers—have been paid up. The interest which the 
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Indian Government has guaranteed, and which is paid, 1 st august 
amounts to £1,000,000. From this expenditure there has 1859. 
been as yet very little return, inasmuch as there are only a 
few lines open, and there is in consequence hardly anything 
to he set off against the outlay. When, however, the main 
lines are once completed, I feel confident that although a 
line here and there, which has been constructed for military 
purposes, may not pay, it will be found, setting off the 
good against the bad, that they will more than meet the 
amount which has been guaranteed. You may, therefore, 
look forward to a prospective reduction in this respect of 
£500,000 or £1,000,000. I cannot help thinking also, al¬ 
though the point is one on which I venture to give an 
opinion with some hesitation, that the sums we have paid in 
the shape of compensation for losses incurred will not be 
altogether without an off-set in future years. The account 
is not, at all events, so unfavourable as it may appear to be, 
because, notwithstanding the large and liberal sums which 
have been given to our Native allies, and to those who have 
suffered by the outbreak in different parts of India, some- Forfeitureg> 
thing will be saved to the revenue from the forfeiture of 
pensions and estates. But passing from that subject, I 
may be permitted to observe that the right hon. Gentleman 
stated only the simple and literal fact when he told us that 
the question of equalizing the balance of income and ex¬ 
penditure depended mainly upon the position in which we 
maintained our military force. The expense of the Indian M;Wwy 
army previous to the insurrection was £12,500,000. It expenditure, 
has been since that period nearly doubled, and that circum¬ 
stance alone would more than account for the total deficit 
of the last two or three years. Upon this score I entertain 
no sanguine anticipations, inasmuch as I think it will be 
impossible to return for some time to the old standard in 
the case of our military force in India. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated truly enough that previous to the mutiny 
between 45,000 and 46,000 troops were the maximum amount 
of the European force in India; the number of the Native 
army being then 250,000, while they have since increased 
enormously, the European force also being much greater 
than before. Now, with respect to the Native troops, I may 
say that if no reduction has been made before the present 
time in their number, it has been because the Government 
of India on the spot did not think it expedient that any 
such reduction should be made. The Indian authorities 
have, indeed, been pressed over and over again by the Home 
Government to make such reductions in the Native force as 
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they thought could be made consistently with the safety of 
the empire. For my own part, I believe this may be done, 
and done soon, without giving rise to any discontent on the 
part of the men themselves, especially in the case of men 
such as those who come from the Punjab, and who were 
informed that their services w r ould be required only for a 
particular emergency. Looking at the whole military ques¬ 
tion, and with a lively recollection of the condition of Indian 
finance, I confess, though on this point I speak with hesi¬ 
tation and doubt, I do not see that it would in any case be 
safe or wise to reduce the European force hereafter to he 
retained in India below 60,000 or 65,000. I am not speak¬ 
ing of what would be advisable in a military point of view, 
but I do not think any Minister would take upon himself 
to reduce the European force below that number; and I am 
afraid that even this force would impose a very serious 
burden on the resources of India. With regard to the 
Native force, undoubtedly a much larger reduction might 
be made, and I think when the immediate exigency is 
over, this question of military police, on which an enor¬ 
mous outlay has taken place, ought to be looked into 
carefully and minutely. In every case this great force of 
military police was raised by the authorities on the spot 
with the view of meeting the emergencies of the moment, 
and not in consequence of directions from home. I do 
not say that it was a mistake, or could be avoided; but, of 
course, when the force was partially created, and a good 
deal of money had been spent, we had no option except to 
sanction that expenditure. I know that many of the highest 
authorities in India doubt whether, with the exception of 
newly-acquired countries, any police force should be kept 
on a purely military organization. There is the danger of 
such a force becoming neither one thing nor the other—not 
disciplined enough for a military force, and at the same time 
too regular a force for the ordinary duties of police. If I 
had to suggest the means by which the difficulties of this 
question of military organization could be diminished, I 
should say that in the first place it would be better for the 
Indian Government to confine their attention to the army of 
Bengal, and not attempt to introduce large changes into 
those of Madras and Bombay. I think, also, that whatever 
other steps are taken, a large proportion of the European 
force maintained in India—probably not less than two-fiftlis 
—should be troops exclusively for Indian service. I say 
that on many grounds, partly because it is a great object to 
save the cost of transport to and fro, but mainly because I 
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think that if you withdraw from the Governor General and 1st august 
the administration of India the assistance of many hundreds 1859. 
of able and intelligent young men who have gone out as 
officers, intending to pass their lives in India, and available 
for either civil or military duties; and if you replace them by 
men of equal intelligence and ability, yet not intending to 
remain beyond a few years, you weaken the Indian adminis¬ 
tration in a civil and military point of view to an extent 
hardly possible to calculate. I do not know that there are 
any other remarks which I feel it my duty to make at 
present. The subjects connected with Indian administration 
are almost without limit, and it is possible to go into them at 
much greater length; but I have endeavoured to dwell upon 
those which have a more immediate and practical reference 
to Indian finance. 

Mr. Bright : Sir, I have so often addressed the House Mr. Bright, 
upon the question of India that I feel some hesitation in 
asking a portion of the time of the Committee this evening. 

But notwithstanding an observation of the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man the Secretary for India that he does not see anything 
gloomy in the future of India, I confess that to my view the 
question assumes yearly a greater magnitude, and I may say 
a greater peril. I think, therefore, that having given some 
attention to this subject in years past, I may be permitted to 
bring my share, be its value more or less, to the great 
attempt which we are now making to confront this great evil. 

When we recollect how insufficient are the statements which 
he has from India, the right hon. Gentleman has given us 
as clear-an account of the finances of India as it was possible 
for him to do; and looking at them in the most favourable 
point of view we come to this conclusion: we have what 
we have had for twenty years, only more rapidly accumulat¬ 
ing, deficit on deficit and debt on debt. The right hon. 

Gentleman told the Committee that when he left the Govern¬ 
ment of India, I think, in 1855, everything was in a most state of 
satisfactory condition. Well, it did happen in that year, ®” a t "^ bc,fol ’ e 
perhaps by some of that kind of management which I have 
observed occasionally in Indian finance, that the deficit was 
brought down to a sum not exceeding £150,000. [Sir C. 

Wood : There was a surplus of £400,000.} The deficit, I 
believe, before the mutiny was £143,000. But if the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to take the three years pre¬ 
ceding the mutiny, I think that will give a much fairer idea 
of the real state of the case, and it is not the least use 
shutting our eyes to the real state of the case, because some 
day or other it will find us out, or we shall find out it. The 
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1 st August real state of the case in the three years preceding the mutiny, 
1869. 1855, 1856, and 1857, ending the 30th of April, is a deficit 

of £2,823,000, being an average not very far short of 
£1,000,000 a year. That is the state of things immediately 
after the right lion. Gentleman left office. I do not the least 
find faul t with him. He did not make the deficit, but I merely 
state this to show that things were not in that favourable 
state at the moment which the right hon. Gentleman would 
induce the Committee to believe. Keeping our attention to 
that period, there is another point of view, also, very impor¬ 
tant. It appears to me that any Government must be an 
excessively bad Government which cannot defray its ex¬ 
penses out of the taxes which it levies on its people. We 
know, and every one has for years known, that in India there 
is a source of revenue, not from taxes levied on the people, 
but from opium, very like the revenue derived by the 
Peruvian Government from guano. If we turn to those 
three years and see what relation the expenditure of the 
Government had to taxes levied on the people of India, we 
shall find, though we may hear that the taxes are not so 
much as we imagine, or that the people are extremely poor, 
or that the Government is very extravagant—we shall find 
that the sum levied for the sale of opium and transit was 
no less than £10,500,000, and if we add that to the £2,800,000, 
we get a sum of £13,800,000 which is the exact sum which 
the Government of India cost in those three years over and 
above what was raised from the people by actual tax¬ 
ation. I say that it is a state of things which ought to cause 
alarm, because we know and we find it stated irt the last 
despatches that the income derived from opium is of a 
precarious character, and by the variation of climate in 
India, or by the variation of policy in the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, that revenue may very suddenly either be very much 
impaired or be cut off altogether. The right hon. Gentleman 
brings us to the condition in which we are now, and it may 
be stated in the fewest possible words to be this,—that the 
Debt of India. debt °f India has been constantly rising; in fact, as long as 
we have any recollection of the country, that it amounts 
now to £100,000,000 sterling. [“ No, no!”] The right 
hon. Gentleman said £95,000,000, but he said there would 
be £5,000,000 next year, and I will undertake to say that 
it is fair to argue on the basis that the -debt of India at this 
moment is about £100,000,000, and there is a deficit of 
£12,000,000 this year, and there may be expected to be a 
deficit of £10,000,000 next. It is not to be wondered that 
it should be difficult to borrow money on Indian account. I 
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am not surprised at the bon. Member for Kendal (Mr. Glyn) 1 st Atrausi 
being so lively in the House to-night, and other bon, Gentle- 1859, 
men connected with the city, who, I understand, have been 
impressing on the Secretary of State the fact that money 
cannot be had in the city for the purpose for which he wants 
it. I do not wonder that it is difficult to raise money on 
Indian account. I should think it extraordinary if it could 
he borrowed without a high rate of interest, and that it can 
be borrowed at all can only arise from the fact that England, 
whatever disasters she gets into, generally contrives by the 
blood of her soldiers or by the taxation of somebody to 
scramble through her difficulties, and to maintain before 
the world, though by enormous sacrifices, a character for 
good faith which is scarcely held by any other country in 
the world. With regard to the question of an Imperial 
guarantee, I take an opposite view from the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) on that particular point, though I agree with imperial 
w'hat he said as to certain expenses thrown on the Indian gu:ir ‘“ ltlw ‘ 
Government. Last year I referred to the enormous expense 
of the Altghan war—about £15,000,000—the whole of which 
ought to have been thrown on the taxation of the people 
ot England, because it was a war commanded by the English 
Cabinet for objects supposed to be English, but which, in 
my opinion, were of no advantage cither to England or 
India. It was most unjust that this enormous burden 
should have been thrown upon the finances of the Indian 
Government. But I do not oppose an Imperial guarantee, 
because I particularly sympathize with the English tax¬ 
payers in this matter. I think the English taxpayers have 
generally neglected all the affairs of India and might be 
left to pay for it. But there was no justice in imposing on 
the unfortunate millions of India the burden of a policy 
with which they had nothing to do, and which could not 
bring any one of them a single handful of rice more— 
it did bring them rather less than more—than he would 
have eaten without it. But I object to an Imperial 
guarantee on this ground,—if we let the Service of India, 
after exhausting the resources of India, put its hands into 
the pockets of the English people, the people of England 
having no control over the Indian expenditure, it is im¬ 
possible to say to wdiat lengths of unimagined extravagance 
it would go ; and in endeavouring to save India may we not 
go far towards ruining England? But look at this question of 
Indian finance from another point of view. The noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) and the right lion. Gentleman the Secretary 
for India have both referred to the enormous amount of the 
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ivhole taxation of India taken by the military service. I 
believe it has been shown that at this moment almost, if not 
altogether, the whole of the net revenue of India is being 
absorbed by the military service of that empire; that not 
a farthing is left out of the whole net revenue of India to 
pay the expenses of the civil government or the public 
creditor. If we leave out the opium duty, perhaps we shall 
see how far the military service hears on the taxation of 
India; we shall see that more than its net amount is ab¬ 
sorbed by the military service. That is a state of things 
that has never existed in any other country or among 
any other people, for any considerable period, without 
bringing that country to anarchy and ruin. We have 
been told by the Governor General that the great bulk 
of the revenue of India is not elastic; that with regard 
to the land-tax there had been for a long period no 
increase in it; that, on the contrary, that large source of 
income had decreased. He tells us, further, that the army 
cannot at present be largely reduced with safety. If so, 
what is the end to which we must come ? Either the 
Government of India must come to an end, or England itself 
must become tributary to India. Seeing that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer lias within the last fortnight asked 
£70,000,000 of the English taxpayer for the expenses of 
the English Government, to ask nine or ten millions more for 
the government of India would certainly cause great dissatis¬ 
faction in this country. The picture is, to my mind, an 
alarming one, notwithstanding the cheerful view* taken of it 
by the Secretary for India, and it has tilled many besides 
myself with dismay. Now, looking round for modes of 
escape from this position, I believe they exist, if we had the 
courage to adopt them. An hon. Eriend has asked me—“ Is 
there nobody to tell the House of Commons the truth on this 
matter r” I might ask why he has not done it himself. I 
suppose he is afraid of being thought rash.; but his advice 
is that the Government should re-establish the independence 
of the Punjab, recall the Ameers of Scinde, restore the 
Government of the King of Oudc, giving to it the depen¬ 
dency of Nagpore. I confess, whether it be rash or not, 
that I think it would be wise to restore the Government 
of tire Punjab, and to give independence to that province 
which is called Scinde, because—I will not say because 
—but it is one reason, as from that part of the country no 
revenue is received in excess of the expense wdiich its retention 
causes to tin's country, why we should endeavour to bring our 
dominions in India within a reasonable and manageable 

o 
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compass. No policy can be more lunatic than the policy of 1 st August 
annexation we have pursued of late years in India, and the ]859, 
calamity we are now meeting is the natural and inevitable 
consequence of the folly we have committed. It is not easy 
for great generals and statesmen who have been made earls 
and marquesses, and had bronze statues put up in their honor 
in our public squares—it is not easy for the statesmen who 
have done all this to turn round and reverse it all; they have 
not the moral courage to do it; it might be an act of peril; it 
might appear a descent from the summit of empire and be 
wrongly construed throughout the world. But as a ques¬ 
tion of finance and good government, we should a few years 
hence admit that it was a sound policy. But I will not pur¬ 
sue this subject, for I may fairly take it for granted that the 
House of Commons and the Government of England are not 
likely to take such a course till we are reduced to some 
extremity even greater than that which now meets us. But 
there is another course that may fairly be recommended. It 
is to take India as it is, the empire with all your annexations 
as it stands, and see if it is not possible to do something better 
with them than you have done before, and give it a chance 
in future years of redeeming not only the character of the 
Government but its financial and legislative position. The 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) says there cannot be any great 
diminution in the expenditure for the civil service of India; Expense of 
but I do not in the least agree with the Secretary for India Cml Serviue " 
when he says that the gentlemen of the civil service in that 
country are not overpaid. Every one knows that they are 
overpaid.; except some very large ineomed bishops of whom 
we have heard, no men are so grossly overpaid as the officials 
of the civil service in India. The proof of this may be 
found everywhere. Look at the Island of Ceylon; there the 
duties are as arduous and the climate as unfavourable as in 
India, yet the Government does not pay its officials there 
more than one-lialf or two-thirds of the salaries they are 
paid in India. There are in India itself many hundreds of 
Europeans, the officers of the Indian army, all the Indian 
clergy, and missionaries ; there are also English merchants 
carrying on their business at rates of profit not much 
exceeding the profits made in this country. But the civil 
service of the Indian Government, like everything privileged 
and exclusive, is a pampered body ; and notwithstanding 
it has produced some few able men who have worthily done 
their duty, I do not think the civil service of India deserves 
the loud praise we have so frequently heard awarded to it 
by speakers in this House. Now, if you could reduce the 
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1 st August expense of the civil service by any considerable amount, the 
1859 . thing you could do with the money would be to increase 

the establishment by sending a greater number of competent 
persons as magistrates, collectors and officials into the dis¬ 
tant provinces, and thereby double the facilities for good 
government in those districts. If you could reduce the 
income of the civil service one-half, you could for the same 
money have a more efficient service throughout India than 
at present. You might not save money, but you would get 
Military a more complete service for it. But for the military question, 
expenditure. ^he jj ouse 0 f Commons will certainly have to take it in 
hand; Secretaries for India are afraid to grapple with it. 
I am not astonished that they feel some hesitation in doing 
so, for from every one connected with the military service 
they would hear the strongest objections to reducing the 
number of the troops. But let me ask the Committee to 
consider what it has just heard. Before the revolt the 
European troops in India numbered 45,000 and the Native 
troops 250,000; now, the 45,000 European troops are 110,000, 
and the 250,000 Native soldiers are raised to 300,000. What 
was it that we heard during the Indian mutiny; what was 
the cause of all the letters that appeared in the newspapers ? 
Why every man said that the great evil was having a Native 
army far larger than was required ? That has been the source 
of peril, and that was the real cause of the mutiny. Now, 
we have even a larger portion of this most perilous element 
than we had before. The authorities in India do not appear 
to have learnt anything from the mutiny, or they have learnt 
that all that was said in this House and in this country was 
untrue, because they have 50,000 more Native troops than they 
had before the mutiny. Therefore, the mode of argument 
appears to be this :—A Native army was the cause of the 
mutiny, the cause of all our perils, and that now it is necessary 
to have more of it; and as that is the perilous element, of 
course, 45,000 troops are not sufficient to keep them in 
cheek; therefore you have at present 110,000; and certain 
officers who were examined, and the Commissioners who 
reported, recommend that you shall always have at least 
80,000 Europeans there. If we are only to have one body of 
troops to watch another, it seems to me there can be no hope 
of any diminution of our military force, nor any real reduc¬ 
tion in our expenditure. Why is it that you require all this 
army? Let me ask the Committee to look at the matter as 
sensible men of business. The revolt, which has been such 
a terrible affair, has been suppressed. It was suppressed 
mainly by the 45,000 men in India, and not by the 110,000 
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you have succeeded in having there at a later period. More 
than that, there is not at the present moment any alarming 
amount of dissatisfaction in India, or at least the dissatisfied 
are dispirited, and have lost all hope of resisting the power 
of England, and must for a long period, I think, remain 
wholly dispirited. At the same time, you have disarmed the 
people over a vast province. There are millions of people in 
India, a great number of whom were previously in possession 
of arms, who do not now possess a single arm. I have seen 
in the last accounts, only a day or two since, a statement 
that not less than 1,400 forts in the kingdom of Oude alone 
have been destroyed, and we know that many more have 
been destroyed in other parts. There is at this moment no 
power for combined organized armed resistance against you, 
except that which is in the Native army, which the Indian 
Government has been building up of late to a greater extent 
than ever. The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) spoke of one 
point—the great importance of which I admit—the want of 
confidence and sympathy that must have arisen between the 
two races in consequence of the -transactions of the last two 
years. The shock of revolt must have created great sus¬ 
picion and hatred and fear, and there is nothing out of which 
panic grows so easily as out of those conditions. I believe 
that is the case in India, and perhaps there are indications of 
something of the kind at home. There is a panic, therefore, 
and neither the Governor General, nor the civil service, nor 
military officers can make up their minds that they are safe, 
recollecting the transactions of the past two years, in having 
a less military force than we now have in India. But if you 
ask those gentlemen they will never say they have enough. 
There are admirals here, as we know, who are perfectly wild 
about ships, with whom arithmetic on such a question goes 
for nothing. They would show you in the clearest pos¬ 
sible manner that you had not ships enough. So also, al¬ 
though I am glad to find not to the same extent, as 
to troops. Some one said the other night, in answer to 
an hop. Gentleman, about an increased force of a particular 
kind—“ There is nothing like leather,” and it is so. I 
say naval officers and military officers are not the men to 
whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer should depute the 
great and solemn duty of determining what amount shall 
be expended for military purposes. There is not a country 
in the world that would not have been bankrupt long since, 
and plunged into irretrievable ruin, if the military autho¬ 
rities had been allowed to determine the amount of military 
force to be kept up, and the amount of revenue to be de- 
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voted to that purpose. I have another objection to this 
great army, and I now come to the question of policy, which, 
I am sorry to say, for India, has not been touched upon. 
I do not think this is a question to be merely settled by a 
very clever manner of giving the figures of tlic case. Those 
figures depend upon the course you intend to pursue, upon 
the policy which the Government intends to adopt, in that 
country. With this great army two things are certain,—• 
we can have no reform of the Government of India in India 
of any kiud, nor an improved conduct on the part of the 
English in India towards the Natives in India. With a 
power like this, 110,000 English troops, with an English 
regiment within an hour’s reach of each civil servant, you 
will find the supremacy of the conquering race will be dis¬ 
played in the most offensive manner. Everybody connected 
with India—the lion. Member for Dcvonport (Sir Erskine 
Perry), the lion. Member for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes)— 
all who are connected with India, know well that when the 
English were supposed to be feeble in India, when they 
had not a great army in the field or a great revenue to 
support it, every Englishman treated the Natives by whom 
he was surrounded rather with the feeling that he was 
an intruder in the country, and that it was not only proper but 
absolutely necessary to treat in a conciliatory and just man¬ 
ner the great body of the Natives of India; but precisely 
as our power increased the conduct of our countrymen 
changed; and I find in the excellent book of E. Shore that 
thirty years ago he describes this as the very source of the 
growing ill-feeling between the races in India. It has grown 
from that time to this until avc have an irritation and ani¬ 
mosity Avhich in our time, it may be, we shall see very little 
removed, or perhaps never wholly allayed. A Government, 
then, with this vast army, must always be in a difficulty. 
Lord Canning, nor lord anybody else, can turn his attention 
to anything but this wearing, exasperating question of how 
money is to be got for the next quarter to pay this army. 
He can’t turn his attention in any way to reforms, and I am 
convinced that this House must insist upon the Government 
reducing the large amount of its army whatever be the risk. 
A large army will render it impossible for you to hold the 
country, for you will have a constantly increasing debt, and 
anarchy must inevitably overwhelm you in the end. A small 
army, a moderate, conciliatory and just Government, with the 
finances in a prosperous condition, and I know not but for 
generations and centuries this country may possess a share, 
and a large share, in the government of those vast territories 
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which it has conquered. As to measures of reduction, I isTA^srsT 
admit that it is of little use attempting them unless accom- 1859. 
panied by amendment, and I have this charge to bring against 
the Indian Government. I did hope when the noble Lord 
spoke to-night that he would have told us some thing which I 
am sure he must have known,—-that there is no such thing as a 
real Government in India at all; that there is no responsibility 
either to a public opinion there or to a public opinion at home, 
so that we can expect a better policy or happier results. Let 
lion. Gentlemen imagine a Government like that in India, 
over which the payers of the taxi's have not the slightest 
control; for the great body of the people in India have, as 
we all know, no control in any way over the Government. 

There is no independent English opinion either that has any 
control over the Government, and the only opinions are that 
of the Government itself, or those of the military and civil 
services, and chiefly of the latter. They are not the payers 
of taxes ; they are the spenders and the enjoyers of the taxes, 
and therefore the Government in India is in the most un¬ 
fortunate position possible for the fulfilment of the great duties 
that must devolve upon every wise and just Government. 

The civil service, being privileged, is arrogant, and I had al¬ 
most said tyrannous, as any one may see who reads the Indian 
papers, which mainly represent the opinion of that service 
and the military service, which, as everywhere else where it 
is not checked by the resolution of the taxpayers and civi¬ 
lians, is clamorous and insatiable for greater expenditure. The 
Governor General himself—and I do not make any attack upon 
Lord Canning, although I could conceive a Governor General 
more suited to his great and difficult position—he is a crea¬ 
ture of these very services. I now ask the noble Lord to re¬ 
member a case which happened during the time he held office, 
and if the Committee will allow me, for the sake of illustra¬ 
tion, to refer to it, I don’t think it will be any waste of time. 

Hon. Gentlemen will recollect that during the last year my 
lion. Friend the Member for Stockport (Mr. J. B. Smith), 
who has paid great and untiring attention to Indian subjects, ivi n <-i|miityof 
put a question to the noble Lord relating to the annexation l,i,;ir - 
of a small territory called Dluir. AVhat- has been the course 
of events in relation to that case? The news of the annex¬ 
ation reached this country on the 20th of March last year. 

Upon the 23rd the question was put in this House, when the 
hon. Member for Inverness (Mr. Baillie), then Under-Secre¬ 
tary, replied that the Government had. just been informed of 
it by the Governor General, and that lie was solely respon¬ 
sible for the act, the Government here having had no pre- 
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vious communication. Upon tlie lltli of June the noble 

Lord (Lord Stanley) announced to the House, in answer to a 

question, that he had disallowed the annexation of Dhar. The 

despatch disallowing it has since been laid upon the table. 

It is dated June 22, and it asks for information from the 

Governor General. In India thev assumed this unfortunate 

* 

Rajah to be guilty of misdemeanor, because his troops had 
revolted, and the noble Lord in his despatch said, as I think, 
very sensibly —“ If we can’t keep our own troops, what argu¬ 
ment is it for overturning the independence of the territory 
of Dhar, seeing that the Rajah himself has been faithful 
towards us, but his troops have rebelled ?” The noble 
Lord asked for further information. In the preceding 
April the Ranee, the mother or step-mother of the Rajah, a 
mere boy of 13, sent two memorials to the Governor General, 
one by post, and the other through the local British officer, 
remonstrating against the annexation, and proving, as far as 
she could, that the Rajah had not been guilty of any wrong 
against us. This memorial was not acknowledged until 
August, when the Secretary for the Government of India 
desired the Ranee to forward the memorial through the 
Governor General’s agent in Central India. In April these 
papers were laid upon the table of the House with one 
exception. The Ranee’s memorial was not included in those 
papers. Now, when those papers were laid before the House, 
why was not that memorial, relating to the annexed territory, 
sent home and printed with the other papers, so that lion. 
Members of this House might have read it ? The letter of 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) was dated the 22nd of June, 
1858, and to this hour it has never been answered. The 
noble Lord’s despatch disallowed the annexation; it con¬ 
demned it, and asked for information. Prom the date of 
that despatch to this present 1st of August, 1859, there has 
not come any official information from the Governor General 
of what he has done, or any answer to the noble Lord’s des¬ 
patch, although sixteen months have elapsed. I say it is 
not fitting that the Secretary of State for India should be 
treated -with utter disregard, if not with something like 
contempt, by any great satrap who happens to be sent out 
to govern any of the provinces of this country. Why, this 
very case shows that in the midst of the terrible hurricane 
of that mutiny the thirst of annexation was unslaked. At 
the very moment, or just before, that the Queen issued Her 
gracious proclamation here, the Government in India an¬ 
nexed the territory of this Rajah, a boy of 13 years of age, 
manifesting at the same time an utter disregard of the 
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Government at home, and the just sentiments, if they could 1st August 
have been ascertained, of the whole body of the people of 1859 . 
this country. And this must be so as long as you have a 
Government like that of Calcutta. Procrastination is its 
very nature. The noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) did 
an excellent thing. He did honour to himself by appoint¬ 
ing a man of a new sort as Governor of Madras. I have 
not an extensive acquaintance with Sir C. Trevelyan, but I 
believe him to be a very intelligent man and very earnest for 
the good of India, and anxious to do the best he can for 
that country. But he finds that at Madras he is like a man 
who is manacled, as all the Governors are. He is able to do 
almost nothing. But he has a spirit above being the passive 
instrument for doing nothing in the hands of the Governor Appointment 
General, and he has been disposed to make several changes c. Trevelyan 
which have looked excessively heterodox to those who are 
connected with the old Government of India, and which 
have shocked the nerves of the fifteen old gentlemen who 
meet in Leadenhall Street, and their brethren in India. I 
find that among the changes endeavoured to be effected by 
Sir C. Trevelyan, the following are enumerated:—He has 
endeavoured to conciliate the Natives by abolishing certain 
ceremonial distinctions which were supposed to degrade 
them when visiting Government House ; he has shown per¬ 
sonal courtesy to them which appears to be too much 
neglected in India; he has conspicuously rewarded those 
who have rendered services to the State; he has made one of 
the Natives his aide-de-camp; he has endeavoured to im¬ 
prove the land tenure, to effect a settlement of the Enam, 
and to abolish the impress of cattle and carts. He has also 
abolished three-fourths, or, perhaps, more, of the paper work 
of the public servants. He has also begun the great task 
of judicial reform, than which none is more urgently pressing. 

But what is said of Sir C. Trevelyan for instituting these 
reforms? lie has raised a hornets’nest about him. Those 
who surround the Governor General at Calcutta say—“We 
might as well have the Governors of the Presidencies in¬ 
dependent if they are to do as they like without consulting 
the Governor General as lias been done in past times.” The 
Friend of India is a journal not particularly scrupulous in 
supporting the Calcutta Government, and which has a horror 
of any Government of India except by the Governor General 
and the few individuals who surround him. A writer in the 
Friend of India says :— 

“ Sir C. Trevelyan relies doubtless on Lord Stanley, and we do not 
dream of denying that the Secretary of State has provocation enough 
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to excuse the unusual course he seemS obliged to pursue. To send a 
reform to Calcutta is, at present, simply to lay it aside. It will probably 
not even be answered for two years, certainly not carried in five. Even 
when sanctioned, it will have to pass through a crucible through which 
no plan can escape entire. That weary waiting for Calcutta, of which 
all men, from Lord Stanley to the people of Singapore, now bitterly 
complain, may well tempt the Secretary to carry on his plans by the first 
mode offered to his hand.” 

Here are only a dozen lines from a long article, and there 
are other articles in the same paper to the same purport. I 
think, then, that I am justified in condemning any Secretary 
for India who contents himself with giving ns the figures 
necessary to show the state of the finances, which any clerk 
in the office could have done, and abstains from going into 
the questions of the Government of India, and that policy 
upon which alone you can base any solid hope of an im¬ 
provement in the condition of that country. There is 
another point I would mention. The Governor General of 
India goes out knowing little or nothing of India. I know 
exactly what he does when he is appointed. He shuts 
himself up to commence the first volume of Mr. Mill’s 
History of India, and he reads through this laborious work 
without nearly so much effect in making him a good Govern¬ 
or General as a man might ignorantly suppose. He goes 
to India, a country of twenty-one nations, speaking twenty- 
one languages. He knows none of those nations, and he 
has not a glimmer of the grammar and pronunciation of 
those languages. He is surrounded by half-a-dozen or a 
dozen gentlemen who have been from fifteen to forty years 
in that country, and who have scrambled from the moderate 
but sure allowance with which they began in the service to 
the positions they now occupy. He knows nothing of the 
country or the people, and they are really unknown to the 
Government of India. To this hour the present Governor 
General has not travelled through any considerable portion 
of the territory of India. If he did, he would have to pay 
an increased assurance upon his life for travelling through 
a country in which there are very few roads and no bridges 
at all. Observe the position, then, in which the Governor 
General is placed. He is surrounded by an official circle, he 
breathes an official air, and everything is dim or dark beyond 
it. You lay duties upon him utterly beyond the mental or 
bodily strength of any man who ever existed adequately to 
perform. Turning from the Governor General to the civil 
service, see how short the period in which your servants in 
that country remain in any particular office. You are con¬ 
stantly criticising the bad customs of the United States, 
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where every postmaster and many other officers lose their 
situations, and others are appointed whenever a new Presi¬ 
dent is elected. You never make blunders like the United 
States, and you will therefore be surprised at a statement 
given in evidence by Mr. Underhill, the Secretary of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. lie says that in certain districts 
in Bengal there are three or four Englishmen to 1,000,000 
inhabitants, and that the magistrates are perpetually moving 
about. I have here the names of several gentlemen cited. 
Mr. Ilenry Lusliington went to India in 1821 and remained 
till 1812. During these twenty-one years he filled twenty- 
one different offices; he went to Europe twice, being absent 
from India not less than four and a quarter years. Upon an 
average, therefore, he held his twenty-one offices not more than 
nine months each. Mr. J. P. Grant was Governor of Bengal. 
That was so good a place that he remained stationary in it. 
But he went to India in 1828 and remained there until 1811. 
In those thirteen years he held twenty-four different situations, 
being an average of less than six months for each. Mr. Charles 
Grant is a name which for three or 1'our generations has 
been swarming in India. He was in India from 1829 to 
1812, and in those thirteen years he filled seventeen offices, 
being an average of only eight months for each office. Mr. 
Halliday, Governor of Bengal, went to India in 1825 and 
remained until 1813. In those eighteen years he held 
twenty-one offices, and ho did not become stationary until lie 
was accredited to the lucrative and great office of Governor 
of Bengal. I think these facts show that there is something 
in the arrangements of the Indian Government which makes 
it no Government a( all, except for the purpose of raising 
money and spending the taxes. It is no Government for 
watching over the people and conferring upon them those 
blessings which we try to silence our consciences by believing 
the British Government is established in India to promote. 
What can a Governor General do ivitli such a Council, and 
with servants who are ever changing in all the departments? 
I am not stating my own opinion, but what is proved by the 
blue-books. Mr. Ilalliday stated that the police of Bengal 
were more feared than thieves and dacoits. But how' is this 
Government, so occupied and so embarrassed, to be expected 
to put the police on a satisfactory footing ? With regard to 
justice, I might appeal to any gentleman who has been in 
India whether, for the most part, the Judges in the Company’s 
Courts are not without training, and if they are without 
training, they will probably be without law. The delay is 
something of which we can have no conception, even with 
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oui’ experience of the Court of Chancery in this country, 
and perjury and wrong arc universal wherever the courts of 
the Company’s service have been established in India. Of 
their taxation we hear enough to-night. It is clumsy and 
unscientific. In their finance there is such confusion that the 
Government proposes to send out somebody, not to raise re¬ 
venue, not to spend it, but somebody who will be able to tell 
you how it is, for that is what you want to know. They 
have no system of book-keeping whatever. The Secretary of 
State to-night gives us a statement of revenue and of expen¬ 
diture up to the 30th of April, 1858, sixteen months back, 
and even for the year preceding he can only furnish what 
he calls an “ estimate.” Would any other Legislative As¬ 
sembly in the whole world, except this, tolerate such a state 
of things ? I did try myself several years ago to get a state¬ 
ment of the accounts up to a later period, but I found it 
was of no use. They ought to be brought up to a later 
period; the thing is quite within the range of possibility; 
it is simply not done because there is no proper system of 
book-keeping and no one responsible for not doing it. You 
have no Government in India; you have no financial state¬ 
ment ; you have no system of book-keeping; no responsibi¬ 
lity; and everything goes to confusion and ruin because there 
is such a Government, or no Government, and the English 
House of Commons has not taken the pains to place things on 
a better footing. The Secretary of State to-night points to 
the increase in the English trade. In that trade I am my¬ 
self interested, and I am most delighted to see that increase; 
but it should be borne in mind that just now it is not a 
natural increase, and therefore not likely to be permanent. 
If you are spending so many millions in railroads and in car¬ 
rying on war,—that is, £22,000,000 for your armaments in 
India, instead of £12,000,000,—is not that likely to make a 
great difference in your power to import more largely from 
this country ? Do not we know that when the Government 
of the day was pouring English treasure into the Crimea, the 
trade with the Levant was most materially increased ? And, 
therefore, I say it will be a delusion for the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man to expect that the extraordinary increase which has taken 
place within the last three years will go on in future in the 
same proportion. Now, the point which I wish to bring before 
the Committee and the Government is this, because it is on this 
that I rely mainly—I think I may say almost entirely—for 
any improvement in the future of India. It would be imper¬ 
tinent to take up the time of the Committee by merely cavil¬ 
ling at what other people said, and pointing out their errors 
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and bulnders, if I had no hope of being abe to suggest any 
improvement in the existing state of things. I believe a great 
improvement may be made, and by a gradual progress that 
will dislocate nothing. I dare say it may disappoint some 
individuals, but where it will disappoint one man in India it 
will please a thousand. What you want is to decentralize 
your Government. I hold it to be manifestly impossible 
to govern 200,000,000 of persons, composing twenty-one 
different nations, speaking as many different languages, by 
a man who knows nothing of India, assisted by half-a-dozen 
councillors belonging to a privileged order, many of whom 
have had very little experience in India, except within 
narrow limits, and whose experience never involved the 
consideration and settlement of great questions of states¬ 
manship. If you could have an independent Government 
in India for every 20,000,000 of its people, I do not hesitate 
to say, though we are so many thousand miles away, that 
there are Englishmen who, settling down among those 
20,000,000 of people, would be able to conduct the Govern¬ 
ment of that particular province on conditions wholly 
different and immeasurably better than anything in the 
way of administration which we have ever, seen in India. 
If I were Secretary of State for India, and not being so I 
would recommend the right lion. Gentleman to do that which 
I could do myself, or I would not hold his office for one 
month; because, as to holding office and coming before the 
House Session after Session with a gloomy statement, and 
with no kind of case to show that you are doing anything 
for India, or that you are justified in holding possession of it 
at all, is nothing but to receive a salary and to hold a dignity 
without any adequate notion of the high responsibility attach¬ 
ing to them. I am not blaming the right hon. Gentleman in 
particular; he is only doing what all his predecessors before 
him have done. There has been no real improvement since 
I have sat in Parliament in the Government of India, and I 
believe the Bill of last year is not one whit better for pur¬ 
poses of administration than any that has gone before. But 
lie would suggest to the right hon. Gentleman Avhetlier it 
would not be a good thing to bring in a Bill to extend and 
define the powers of the Governors of the various Presiden¬ 
cies in India ? I do not ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
turn out the fifteen gentlemen who assist him in Leadenhall 
Street to vegetate on their pensions, but I ask him to go to 
India and take the Presidency of Madras for instance. Let 
arrangements be made by which that Presidency shall be in 
a position to correspond directly with him in this country, 
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and let every one connected with that Government of Madras 
feel that, with regard to the interests and the people of that 
Presidency, they will be responsible for their protection. At 
present there is no sort of tie between the governors and the 
governed. Why is it that we should not do for Madras what 
has been done for the Island of Ceylon ? I am not about to 
set up the Council of Ceylon as a model institution; it is far 
from that, but I will tell you what it is, and you will see 
that it would not be a difficult thing to make the change I 
propose. The other day I asked a gentleman holding an 
office in the Government, and who had lived some years in 
Ceylon, what was the state of the Council ? He said it was 
composed of sixteen members, of whom six were non-official 
and independent, and the Governor had always a majority. 
He added that at the present moment in that Council there 
was one gentleman, a pure Cingalese by birth and blood, 
another a Brahmin, another a half-caste, whose father was a 
a Dutchman and whose mother was a Native, and three 
others who were either English merchants or planters. The 
Council has not much 'prestige, and therefore it is not easy 
to induce merchants in the interior to be members and to 
undertake its moderate duties; but the result is that this 
Cingalese, this Brahmin, this half-caste, and these three 
Englishmen, although they cannot out-vote Sir H. Ward, 
the Governor, are able to discuss questions of public interest 
in the eye and the ear of the public, and to tell what the 
independent population want, and so to form a representation 
of public opinion in the Council, which I will undertake to 
say, although so inefficient, is yet of high importance in the 
satisfactory government of that island. Why is it that we 
can have nothing like this in the Councils of Madras or 
Bombay ? It would be easy to do, and I believe that an 
Act of Parliament which would do it would lay the founda¬ 
tion of the greatest reform that has yet taken place in India. 
At present all the governors are in fetters, and I see that 
blame has been imputed to Sir Charles Trevelyan for en¬ 
deavouring to break through those fetters. No doubt an 
attempt will be made to get him recalled, but I hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman, while he moderates the ardour of 
the Governor so far as to prevent a rebellion among the 
civilians, will support him honestly and faithfully in all those 
changes which the right hon. Gentleman knows as well as I 
do are essential to the improvement of the government of 
that country. There is yet another question, and that is, 
what is to be done with regard to the people of India on the 
subject of education, and especially with reference to the 
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matter of religious instruction ? I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman to he cautious how he takes the advice of any 
gentlemen in this country who ask him to make changes in the 
established order of things there by appearing in the slightest 
degree to set yourselves to overthrow the caste and religion of 
the Natives of India. I have here an extract from a letter 
written by a gentleman who was present at one of the cere¬ 
monies of reading the Queen’s Proclamation in November 
last. He says :— 

“ Not less than 7,000 Natives of all ranks and conditions and 
religions flocked to the esplanade at Tellicherry, where there was no 
show, but the parading of a company of Sepoys, who fired a ftu de joie 
very badly, to hear the Queen's Proclamation read. All who heard, 
all who heard not, manifested the deepest interest in it. The pledged 
inviolability of their religion and their lands spread like wildfire through 
the crowd, and was soon in every man's mouth. Their satisfaction was 
unbounded. ... I mentioned that I went to Tellicberry to hear the 
Queen's Proclamation read. We have since had it read here (Anjara- 
kandy). You will see an account of what took place on the occasion 
in the accompanying copy of an official report I addressed to the assistant 
magistrate. What I have described understates the feeling manifested 
by the people. They were all eyes and ears, listening breathlessly to 
what was being read. You will observe that convening them for any 
public purpose whatever, except here, was a thing unknown, and would 
have been a thing scouted under the Company's government. Here I 
always assemble them, communicate everything they ought to know 
and hear, and talk it over with them. But a Queen’s Proclamation is 
not an every-day affair, so they came in crowds; and I will venture to 
say that there is pot another place in the Queen's India where it was so 
clearly explained to them or so thoroughly understood. But the impar¬ 
tial toleration of their religion and caste was the be-all and end-all of 
their comments, praise, and individual satisfaction. One Mafitta said— 
‘ They had had scores of proclamations upon every conceivable subject, 
but never one so wise and sensible as this.’" 

The East India Company was a wonderful Company for writ¬ 
ing despatches, and there is nothing so Christian as tlieir doc¬ 
trine, nothing so unchristian as their conduct. That Procla¬ 
mation has in it the basis of all you should aim at in future in 
India—a regard to the saeredness of their property and the 
sacredness of tlieir religion, and an extension to them of as 
regular and full justice as you show to your own fallen country¬ 
men who are living in this country. Depend upon it, these 
Natives of India can comprehend this as well as we com¬ 
prehend it; and, if you treat them as we are treated, and 
as they ought to be treated, you will not require 400,000 men 
to help you to govern a people who are notoriously among the 
most industrious and most peaceable to be found on the face 
of the earth. There has lately been an act done by the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) to which I must allude. Why he 
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1 st august did it I do not know. I am sure the noble Lord did not 
1859. mean by it to do an act of injustice, though very great in¬ 

justice has been done. A question was put the other night 
about a Native of India who had come to this country to 
qualify himself for entering into competition for employ¬ 
ment in the civil service of his country. I have seen that 
young gentleman, and conversed with him; and when I 
state his case, it will he seen whether he has been treated 
w 7 ell or wisely, though the regulation under which he has 
suffered may have been made without any reference to him 
individually. He arrived in this country in June, 1856, and 
remained preparing himself for competition for two years 
and a half till December, 1858, wlien a new regulation came 
out, which made twenty-two, instead of twenty-three years of 
age, the period for entering the civil service. He might have 
been ready for competition in July, 1860, but he could 
not be ready in July 1859. Under these circumstances, 
he would be past the age of twenty-two before he could 
be able to present himself for examination. The conse¬ 
quence is, that he has been obliged to turn himself to 
another channel for employment, llis father is an assistant 
builder in the Government dockyard of Bombay, and has 
been in England. There w T as great interest excited among 
the Natives when the young man left India to come to Eng¬ 
land, and there is great disappointment among his friends at 
the result. He has been laughed at for trusting the Govern¬ 
ment, and it is said that while the Government go on chang¬ 
ing their regulations in this way no faith can be put in them. 
Now 7 this is the first case of this kind that has happened. 
This young gentleman, or his father, has expended £1,500 in 
bringing him here and in endeavouring to give him the best 
education, solely with a view to suit him for the civil service. 
If he had entered into that civil service a great thing would 
have been accomplished. The result w ould have been that 
the House and the Secretary for India would have seen that 
it was very unjust, while the son of any one here could at 
home pursue his studies and enter into competition for the 
civil service, the sons of the Natives of India who wished to 
enter into the service of their own country must come thou¬ 
sands of miles at great expense, and live apart from their 
families for years before they were able to accomplish their 
object; and the result must have been that you w r ould have 
established in some city in India the same mode of examina¬ 
tion that you have established here. You must have been led 
to do that wliich would have enabled young men in India to 
offer themselves for the civil service of their country on as 
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favourable terms as coulcl be done in England. I am sure 
the noble Lord never had the slightest idea of the regulation 
having reference to this young man, or of injuring him ; yet 
it has been done, and what has occurred leads to the conclu¬ 
sion that either somebody very deep in these matters has 
been at the bottom of this change, or that some wonderful 
combination of unfortunate circumstances has been at work 
by which that which we have all so much at heart has been 
retarded. If the noble Lord had struck out this regulation, 
or made a new one, by which this young man could have had 
a chance of going home as a servant of the civil service, the 
fact would have been worth a regiment of soldiers in India. 
In speaking on this subject I have nothing new to offer to 
the attention of the House. I have propounded the very 
same theories and remedies years ago. They are not my 
remedies and theories. I am not the inventor of local gov¬ 
ernment for India, but the more I have considered the sub¬ 
ject—the more I have discussed it with Members of this 
House and with gentlemen connected with India—the more 
I am convinced that you will not make a single step towards 
the improvement 'of India unless you change your whole 
system of government—unless you give to each Presidency 
a government with more independent powers than are now 
possessed by them. What would be thought if the whole 
of Europe was under one governor, who knew only the lan¬ 
guage of the Feejee Islands, and that his subordinates were, 
like himself, only more intelligent than the inhabitants of the 
Feejee Islands are supposed to be? You set a governor over 
nearly 200,000,000 of human beings, in a climate where the 
European cannot do the work he has to do so well as here, 
where neither the moral nor physical strength of the individual 
is equal to what it is at home, and you do not even always 
furnish the most powerful men for the office; you seem to 
think that the atmosphere will be always calm and the sea 
always smooth—and so the government of India goes on. 
There are promises without number of beneficial changes, 
but we never hear that India is much better or worse than 
before. Now, that is not the way to do justice to a great 
empire like India. If you had had a Native government in 
India, the late disturbances among your own troops would 
not have happened, and I own I tremble when I reflect 
that every post may bring us, in the present temper of the 
European troops in India, some dire intelligence of acts 
which they may have committed, thinking this a convenient 
opportunity for pressing some great claim of their own. I 
beg the Committee to consider this matter, notwithstanding 
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that the right lion. Gentleman is not disposed to take a 
gloomy view of the state of India. Look at your responsibi¬ 
lities. ^ India is ruled by Englishmen, hut remember that in 
that unfortunate country you have destroyed every form of 
government but your own, you have cast the thrones of the 
Natives to the ground. Princely families, once the rulers 
of India, are now either houseless wanderers in the land they 
once called their own, or are pensioners on the bounty of 
the strangers by whom their fortunes have been overthrown. 
Nobles and gentry for ages are now merged in the common 
mass of the people. All over those vast regions there are 
countless millions helpless and defenceless, deprived of their 
natural leaders and their ancient chiefs, looking with only 
some small ray of hope to that omnipresent and irresistible 
Power by which they have been subjected. I appeal to you 
on behalf of the people. I have besought your mercy and 
your justice for many a year past; and if I speak to you 
earnestly now, it is because the object for which I plead is 
dear to my heart. If is not possible to touch a chord in the 
hearts of Englishmen, to raise them to a sense of the miseries 
inflicted on that once happy country by the crimes and the 
blunders of our rulers here? If you have steeled your hearts 
against the Natives—if nothing can stir you to sympathy 
with their miseries, at least have pity upon your own coun¬ 
trymen. Rely upon it, the state of things which now exists 
in India must, before long, become most serious. I hope 
that you will not show to the world that although yofir 
fathers conquered the country, you have not the ability to 
govern it. You had better disencumber yourselves of the fatal 
gift of empire rather than the present generation should be 
punished for the sins of the past. I speak in condemnatory 
language, because I believe it is deserved, and I hope that 
no future historian will have to say the arms of England 
in India w r ere irresistible, and before their victorious progress 
that ancient empire fell, but she was finally avenged, because 
the power of her conqueror was broken by the intolerable 
burdens and evils she cast upon her, accompanied by a waste 
of human life and a waste of money which England herself 
was not able to hear. 

Mu. T. G. Baring said, the lion. Gentleman owed .no 
apology to the Committee for addressing them on a subject 
to which he had paid much attention for so many years past, 
and on several points he agreed very much with what the 
hon. Gentleman had said. He did not think, however, that 
there was any foundation for the complaint that the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India had confined himself to a dry state- 
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ment of figures; as it was but a short time ago since the 
noble Lord who preceded him in office had entered into a 
very able and comprehensive statement with regard to all 
those questions of public policy which the lion. Member 
himself had brought before the House to-night, and the pre¬ 
sent question was essentially a financial one; he would, 
however, touch upon a few of the points to which the hon. 
Gentleman had adverted. He agreed with the hon. Gentle¬ 
man that the Governor General was overworked, and that it 
was impossible for him to give his attention to all the mat¬ 
ters submitted to him. That would probably explain why 
there had been no answer to the despatch in reference to 
the annexation of Dhar. A further despatch had, however, 
been recently sent out to India. The hon. Gentleman alluded 
to the frequent changes of office passed through before a 
civil servant attained high office in India. The recommen¬ 
dation in Mr. Riekett’s report that salaries should be per¬ 
sonal, and not attached to the office merely, would probably 
meet many of the objections on that point; but the hon. 
Gentleman must recollect that much the same thing hap¬ 
pened in this country, as most of the persons who held posts 
of great political importance here had passed through a 
great variety of offices. With respect to the Government 
of India, one change at least of great importance had been 
announced to-night,—the union of the finance and revenue 
departments under a Member of Council appointed from 
this country to take charge of them both. That arrange¬ 
ment might be expected to confer great benefit on Indian 
administration. The hon. Gentleman was not quite accurate 
in saying that we had merely an estimate of the revenue of 
1857-8, since the accounts for that year had been laid on 
the table and printed. We had an estimate only for 1858-9, 
for of course it was too early yet to have received the ac¬ 
counts of that year. With respect to Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
he could assure the hon. Gentleman that the Home Govern¬ 
ment had not the slightest desire to fetter his laudable zeal. 
From his great abilities and his knowledge of India, he was 
qualified to deal with questions of the highest importance, 
and, so far from any obstacle being thrown in his way, any 
suggestions which he might have to make would receive the 
fullest consideration. Several suggestions of his were now 
under consideration, such as a proposal for shortening corres¬ 
pondence,—and certainly a change might be made in that 
particular with great advantage to both the Government at 
home and in India. With regard to the Enam Commission, 
Sir Charles Trevelyan had forwarded his opinion, but the 
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opinion of the other Members of the Madras Government 
had not yet been received. The question was one which re¬ 
quired the most deliberate consideration before any decision 
could be arrived at with regard to it. One circumstance 
connected with a minute of Sir Charles Trevelyan had cer¬ 
tainly excited considerable comment in India, but it was an 
exceptional circumstance. It appeared that a minute written 
by the Governor on an Act passed by the Legislative Council 
had been published in one of the Madras newspapers before 
it was communicated to the Supreme Government at Cal¬ 
cutta or the Home Government,—a circumstance which had 
naturally attracted much attention. With regard to the 
question of decentralization, he could not go along with the 
hon. Gentleman in thinking that the minor Governments of 
India could be made independent of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. The chief powers of Government must rest in the 
hands of the Supreme Government; the financial check 
must be there, and the military control; but he admitted that 
a considerable saving of time would be made by relieving the 
minor Governments from the necessity of referring to the 
Supreme Government in regard to matters of detail. With 
regard to the Natives of India, the lion. Gentleman had just¬ 
ly drawn attention to the necessity of associating the Natives 
in the Government of India. lie entirely agreed with him. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Wood) was of the same 
opinion, and there would be no disinclination on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to do so when opportunity offered. 
In reference to the case of the Native gentleman who had 
come from Bombay to offer himself as a candidate at the 
next competitive examination for the Civil Service, but was 
prevented from doing so, that decision was come to by the 
noble Lord the late Secretary of State, and the cause of his 
exclusion was simply this. The limit of the age had former¬ 
ly been 23 ; two years ago it was changed to 22 ; in conse¬ 
quence of some remonstrance it was retained at 23 for this 
year only, and as far as his age was concerned, the young 
gentleman was perfectly able to go up this year, but he 
wished to postpone his examination until next year when he 
would be above the age. To show that full justice had been 
done in this case, lie might mention that the noble Lord 
opposite, the late Indian Secretary, had referred the matter 
confidentially to Sir Edward Ryan, one of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, who was the person by whom this young 
man was originally recommended to come over to England; 
and his opinion was that except by altering the regulation as 
to the limit altogether, there was no way by which this 
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young gentleman could come up. He regretted the case, 
but the decision could not be avoided. The real question, 
however, before the Committee was the financial question; 
and that of course depended mainly upon the amount of the 
military expenditure. The hon. Gentleman had stated he 
saw with regret, and almost with despair, that it now equal¬ 
led the net revenue. This was hardly quite accurate, for in 
point of fact it was only two-thirds, and he (Mr. T. G. Baring) 
drew a more satisfactory conclusion from the fact: the 
military expenditure for the year 1859-60 was estimated at 
£21,000,000, the year before the mutiny it was only 
£12,000,000, showing a margin of £9,000,000 for a reduction 
to what it was before the mutiny; and when that was accom¬ 
plished, as he hoped it soon would be, the revenue and expen¬ 
diture would be equalized. The reduction in the military ex¬ 
penditure could not but be gradual. During the mutiny a 
large number of Native levies had been raised which could not 
at once be reduced, as it would not be advisable to let these 
levies who had served us well in the late struggle think they 
were hardly treated. The Government of India were apply¬ 
ing themselves with great vigour to this question of the re¬ 
duction of the Native army. The noble Lord, the late 
Secretary, lmd given infractions to that effect. A despatch 
had been received this morning announcing certain reduc¬ 
tions, and no exertions would be omitted by the Government, 
either at home or in India, to reduce as fast as possible the 
large military expenditure which was the main caufee of the 
present financial difficulty. As to reductions in the salaries 
of the civil service, the hon. Gentleman had again drawn a 
comparison between the salaries of the civil servants in 
Ceylon and those in India as an argument for reduction in 
India; but the climate in Ceylon was much better, and if 
the number of Europeans in proportion to the population 
was taken into account, the comparison would not be so un¬ 
favourable. He believed the salaries of working men in 
India were not too high. He believed, however, there were 
some which were not working appointments and which 
ought either to be reduced or abolished. As far back as 
1855, the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Wood), then Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Control, sent out instructions for a 
revision of the salaries of the civil service. The gigantic 
undertaking was entrusted to Mr. Iticketts. His report, 
occupying five folio volumes, had just been received, but had 
not yet been considered; he recommended some reductions, 
but at the same time certain additions. With regard to the 
uncovenanted servants, Mr. Picketts raised the question 
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1 st august whether the number should not he increased, and also re- 
185 commended the employment of additional Europeans of 
whom there was now a great want, as was proved before the 
Committee upon Colonization upstairs. Mr. Ricketts re¬ 
commended the division of some of the large collectorates, 
which were too much for the supervision of one man, and 
upon the whole we could not look for any large saving in the 
cost of European superintendence in India. With regard to 
the actual position of the finances, the right hon. Baronet 
had stated that for the year 1859-GO the deficiency would be 
£10,000,000. To meet this there was the loan of £7,000,000 
raised by the noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn ; of this 
£4,500,000 had been obtained, £2,000,000 were expected 
to be raised in India, making £6,500,000, which with 
£2,000,000 of the English loan not yet called in made 
£8,500,000 ; they now proposed to take power to borrow 
£5,000,000, making £13,500,000 as against a deficiency of 
£10,00^,000; but there was a sum of £2,000,000 required 
for railway expenditure, leaving it £12,000,000 against 
£13,500,000—not too large a margin under the circums¬ 
tances. The hon. Member for London (Mr. Crawford) had 
complained of the new export duties upon raw materials; 
but in fact no additional duty had been placed on jute or 
hemp, and the duty had been entirely taken off raw silk and 
some other articles which came in competition with the 
produce of foreign countries. With regard to the future 
financial prospects of India, he trusted the Committee would 
believe the Government were determined to make every 
reduction which was consistent with the efficiency of the 
military service and of all other departments. The charge 
for interest on the railway expenditure would soon be dimi¬ 
nished, or disappear altogether. The revenue of India had 
always hitherto shown a great and steady increase from year 
to year, and there were sources of taxation yet untouched. 
When they recollected all these facts, he thought the Com¬ 
mittee would feel that the right hon. Baronet had not taken 
too sanguine a view when he expressed the hope that, if tran¬ 
quillity were preserved, in two or three years the income 
and expenditure would be balanced. That this result should 
be realized, it was, he agreed with the hon. Member for Bir¬ 
mingham, essential that the people of India should be con¬ 
vinced that the country was to be governed for the promotion 
of tlieir interests, and that the principles of Her Majesty’s 
most gracious Proclamation should be conscientiously carried 
out, perfect religious equality being secured to all classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. 
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Mr. Danby Seymour said, be regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State had not dwelt more 
on the general question of the Government of India. He 
seemed to differ from the noble Lord, his predecessor, on some 
points; amongst others, with regard to the expediency of 
the sale • of the fee simple of the land, as proposed by Sir 
C. Trevelyan. In his (Mr. Seymour’s) opinion that was a 
most useful proposal, and if carried into effect at Madras 
with success, he trusted the Government of India would de¬ 
part from its usual course, and not allow the change to be 
confined to the district for twenty years. Some years ago a 
great improvement was effected in Chittagong by the substi¬ 
tution of oral pleadings in the court for the long written 
form before in use, but nothing had since been done to intro¬ 
duce the change elsewhere. There was one great fault in 
India, that if an intelligent officer made an improvement, 
the apathy and clog of the central Government prevented 
its being carried out. There was a plethora of business at 
Calcutta, which it was impossible to get through satisfac¬ 
torily, and this led to the saying that when “ once a thing 
was referred to Calcutta it was shelved for ever.” The ques¬ 
tion w r as,—did the Government really wish to carry out re¬ 
forms, and had they taken the practical means of doing so ? 
One subject would afford an illustration—the reduction of 
the salaries of the civil service; the idea was right, but they 
did not begin the right way. The right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for India, when he was formerly in power, ordered 
one of the ablest officers in India, Mr. Ricketts, who, he 
thought, had been unwisely taken from his duties at a time 
when civil servants were greatly wanted, to go into every part 
of India and to inquire into every office and every Presi¬ 
dency. This took him two years to do, and that gentleman 
had since produced twenty-two reports; but though it was 
now four years since this direction had been first issued, no 
measure whatever of a practical character had yet resulted 
from his labours. The original idea of the right hon. Baro¬ 
net (Sir Charles Wood) was a good one. It was to prepare 
a classification of officers in this country, and consider the 
reduction of their salaries, and then send the scheme out to 
the Government in India for them to make their remarks on 
it. As was usually the case, however, with Presidents of 
the Board of Control and Secretaries of State for India, the 
•right hon. Gentleman was overriden by the gentlemen around 
him, and the question had remained in the same state to the 
present time The army of Bengal was known to be in a 
dangerous state of insubordination for ten, or even tweny 
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years before tlie mutiny broke out; and here be must say 
that the Marquess of Dalhousie was not to blame. The 
noble Marquess had paid great attention to the subject, 
and had prepared, long before he left India, a series of des¬ 
patches in which he suggested the reorganization of every 
part of the Indian army. The first of those despatches was 
sent home. It was a very important one, for it suggested 
the conversion of the regular into irregular cavalry. The 
noble Marquess said to the India House—“ You have no¬ 
thing to do but to send me back your authorization as 
quickly as possible, and I will carry out the plan.” But 
what took place ? That despatch remained unanswered for 
eighteen months, and then a refusal to sanction the scheme 
was returned to India. He (the hon. Member) believed that 
if he had been permitted to make the attempt, the noble 
Marquess would have succeeded in carrying out those re¬ 
forms which bis experience so fitted him to inaugurate, and 
be might thus have saved the country from the dreadful ex¬ 
plosion that followed. He (Mr. Seymour) had great pleasure 
in bearing his testimony to the noble Marquess’s great ad¬ 
ministrative ability, though he was certainly no admirer ol 
his policy of annexation. No doubt the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bright) was quite right in saying that the amount of our 
Indian army must depend upon the principles upon which 
we governed the country. The noble Lord (Lord Stanley), 
by his proclamations, by his sending out sucli a benefactor 
to India as Sir C. Trevelyan, and by his treatment of the 
people, had begun to draw them towards us; and he (Mr. 
Seymour) hoped that the right hon. Baronet would follow 
in the noble Lord’s steps. The people of India were capable 
of warm emotions, and the best way to attach them to our 
rule was to show them that we took an interest in them, by 
diminishing the interference of officials, and by listening to 
the reasonable complaints that from time to time they might 
send to this country. The Native princes who came to this 
country to urge their claims had not hitherto had their cases 
properly considered or had justice done to them. Take the 
case of the Stipendiary of the Carnatic. The other day that 
gentleman, a prince in his Native country, brought to him 
(Mr. Seymour) quite a touching letter which he had written 
to the right hon. Baronet, ■ and in which he stated that 
though the Government had acknowledged the claims of his 
family, they could not obtain any practical redress. He 
(Mr. Seymour) was glad to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
say a few months ago that he was averse to the alienation of 
land, so long as an heir could be found by any Hindoo theory 
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of relationship or adoption; and if the right lion. Gentleman, 1 st august 
now that he held an official position, would only repeat that 1859. 
observation, he was sure it would be hailed in India with the 
deepest satisfaction. With regard to the question of reve¬ 
nue, he thought all the propositions of increased taxation 
were open to great objection. First, as regarded the salt tax, 
that impost was already a great burden, which it would be 
most impolitic to increase, especially in Madras, where at 
least 50 per cent, of the produce of the soil A\ r as consumed 
by the assessment, and the population were reduced to the 
greatest state of penury.If they expected people to accu¬ 
mulate property which could be taxed, they must reduce 
rather than add to their burdens; besides all which, the 
salt tax prevented the Natives from availing themselves of 
that vast source of wealth which presented itself in the 
great shoals of fish frequenting their coasts. Then, again, 
what could be a greater grievance than the stamp duties, the 
augmentation of which was proposed? No one in India at 
present could come before a court of justice without the 
stamp of permission; and, in fact, the stamps were a great 
public nuisance which yielded a very small revenue. As to 
the new licenses, he really did not know what they could 
mean, for the tax on spirits already existed in the form of 
licences. The succession tax, again, could scarcely bring 
much to the public coffers in a country where land was said 
to have no value. There were several taxes which would be 
far better than any of those mentioned by the right lion. 

Baronet. Why not, for instance, devise some plan for mak¬ 
ing the moneyed classes contribute to the public Exchequer ? 

In Russia every merchant was obliged to belong to one of 
three guilds, and then a tax was laid on each of those insti¬ 
tutions. Why not adopt a similar plan ? If we must have 
an increased revenue, we should have recourse to forms of 
taxation which would not offend the oriental mind. In 
Southern India there was the motufur, a collection of small 
taxes. No doubt some of those were bad ones, but there 
were some of them that were not. Again, why not adopt a 
tax which had existed in every country in the world, namely, 
a poll tax ? At all events it was necessary to find something 
better than taxing the poorer classes of the Indian people. 

Another source of revenue that would be perfectly legiti¬ 
mate was a sale of lands. There was no reason in the world 
why the Government of India should not, like that of the 
United States, derive a large annual sum from this source. 

There were enormous tracts of land lying desolate in India. 

The people of India were very anxious to redeem their land 
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1st a trust from assessment, and why should not that be permitted ? A 
1859. revenue of £1,000,000 or £2,000,000 might be obtained from 
that legitimate source. He was glad to hear the noble Lord 
speak as he had done of the exclusiveness existing in the 
civil service, and of the intention he had formed of intro¬ 
ducing a more liberal system. Civil services existed in every 
despotic country, but in no country was a man who wished 
to enter the civil service required to enter at the bottom of 
the service as the only means of reaching the top. It would 
be a great improvement to let persons enter at the third or 
fourth rank with the permission of the Government. In the 
case of Mr. Venables, the Government had been absolutely 
unable to reward him as they wished, simply because he was 
not a covenanted servant. Last Session he (Mr. Danby 
Seymour) asked the House to consent to the repeal of the 
Act of Geo. III., with the view of enabling the Secretary 
of State to permit the civil service to be entered in the way 
he had referred to. Years ago the Marquess of Dalliousie 
and other high authorities in India recommended that altera¬ 
tion, If it were adopted, it would allay the bad feeling which 
existed between independent Europeans in India and the 
official community. Of late that feeling had been much 
diminished by the trying circumstances under which the two 
classes had been brought together, but with the return of 
peace it would revive : and there could, at all events, be little 
doubt that the disparaging manner in which the independent 
Europeans used to speak of the officials just before the mu¬ 
tiny had done the Government no good. It would like¬ 
wise be a great improvement to resort once more to the old 
plan of placing the heads of the different departments in 
the Council. The Councils were formed of men who had 
been longest in the service, and it was not etiquette for a 
man to enter the service again after he had been a member 
of the Council. Such men were looking to their return 
home, and were likely to feel much interest in public affairs. 
The consequence was that at present these Councils were 
clogs upon the Governor; but if they were formed in the 
same manner as our own Cabinet was formed, they would 
possess all the knowledge that was necessary, and all the in¬ 
terest that they ought to feel in the prosperity of India. 
They would also feel a greater responsibility. ITe did not 
think that the statement of the lion. Member for Birming¬ 
ham was overcharged. There was in India a universal com¬ 
plaint of the stagnation of affairs, and the decentralization 
advocated by the bon. Member was called for. Decentral¬ 
ization, however, could not be carried out to the extent ad- 
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voeated by tlie bon. Member. But Burmah, the Tenasserim 
Provinces, and Singapore should be put under separate gov¬ 
ernment, and attached to the Colonial Office. Burmah had 
nothing to do with India. Its people were a totally different 
race from that of India. Singapore was much more closely 
connected with China than India. The Council in Calcutta 
Avas too overworked to attend to the government of these 
places; and, in fact, they were left to Under-Secretaries, 
whose names no one had ever heard of. With regard to the 
resources of India, he could not see why the Government 
should not make use of its credit, as Russia did. In Russia, 
Government paid its soldiers in Asia Avitli paper, which cir¬ 
culated everywhere; the Government refused to give India 
the same facilities for establishing banks Avliich were accorded 
without hesitation to the Colonies. There were dreadful 
complaints of the Avay in which business Avas done at the 
India House, and it was said to be not half so avcII done 
now as when the tAvo departments were divided. He had 
heard that two-thirds of the establishment might be dis¬ 
pensed with, and he trusted that they would set an example 
to the Government in India by the way in which they would 
put to rights the Government at home. 

Mil. Yansittajit said, he Avas glad to hear that the 
right lion. Baronet did not intend to reduce the salaries of 
the present incumbents of the civil service. Noav that India 
had become an integral portion of the British Empire, we 
required the introduction of a neAv system and a greater 
number of civil functionaries with' reduced jurisdictions in the 
Mofussil— i. <?., the provinces. Indeed, each of the present 
districts of those officers ought to be divided into two, or 
even four, so as to bring justice to every man’s door. He 
Avould introduce a neAv tone in society, a stricter supervision 
in every single department, and a simple, civil, and criminal 
code in the place of our present tardy, complicated, and 
cumbersome system. He Avould strongly advocate the im¬ 
mediate abolishment of that costly and nonsensical Lcgis- 
tive Council at Calcutta, unless it could be remodelled upon 
a totally different footing; and he would at once amalga¬ 
mate, without further reference to India, the Supreme 
Courts Avith the Sudder Courts, and adopt such other 
measures as would induce the English capitalist to invest 
his money and enterprise in the country; for we might de¬ 
pend upon it that the greater the number of Europeans 
who could be induced to settle there, the stronger would be 
our hold over the Natives, and the more would they see to 
admire and respect in the English character. As an instance 
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of tliis growing feeling, he could not do better than read the 
proceedings of a meeting held in the Town-hall of Calcutta 
last November to consider a loyal address to Her Majesty 
on the occasion of the promulgation of the Proclamation 
penned by his noble Friend the Member for Lynn,—a Procla¬ 
mation which had been pronounced in all parts of India, and 
by all classes, civilians, merchants, colonists, and Natives of 
every sect, creed, denomination, and caste, to be a great suc¬ 
cess. Mr. Wylie took the chair, and amid tremendous cheer¬ 
ing, pointed out that the word “ amnesty” was heard for the 
first time in India, and it was Christianity alone which taught 
men to forgive. Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose then rose from the 
Hindoo side of the House, and spoke as follows in English :— 

“ If I had power and influence I would proclaim through the length 
and breadth of this land, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from the 
Brahmapootra to the Bay of Cambay, that never were the Natives more 
grievously mistaken than they have been in adopting the notion, foisted 
upon them by designing and ambitious men, that their religion was at 
stake, for that notion I believe to be at the root of the late rebellion. 
They do not understand the generosity, the benevolence of the govern¬ 
ing Power, the even-handed justice with which that Power is willing and 
anxious always to do that which is right between man and man, without 
any reference whatever to the fact whether the men belonged to the 
governing or to the governed class.” 

"When he saw highly intelligent Hindoos attending public 
meetings and giving vent to such noble sentiments, when he 
reflected upon the elasticity of the resources of India, and 
when he beheld men like Sir Charles Trevelyan acting in a 
hold and energetic manner, he could not but think that all 
we required was the co-operation of an equally bold and 
energetic Indian Minister at home, in order to insure to In¬ 
dia a glorious future ; and, notwithstanding the gloomy fore¬ 
bodings entertained by so many in consequence of the finan¬ 
cial depression under which she was at present suffering, he 
believed that only a few years w r ere required to restore India 
to the state in which she w r as before the mutiny. 

Me. Geegson said, he agreed wutli the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn that a tax upon tobacco would be an ex¬ 
ceedingly undesirable mode of increasing the revenue of 
India. It was tried a few years ago, and failed. He could 
not but thank the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for not having proposed an Imperial guarantee, which 
would he very unfair to those who had already lent us money. 
He thought that some reduction might be made in the mili¬ 
tary expenditure, but condemned the proposal to increase 
the duty upon salt. It was not justified by the paltry in¬ 
crease of £300,000 which was all that was expected from it. 
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Considering the difference in. the value of money in the two 1 st August 
countries and the elasticity of the resources of India, he 1850, 
thought a higher rate of interest might' he given than that 
at which the last loan was raised. The Bank of India were 
paying 9 per cent; therefore 4, 5, or even 6 per cent, was a 
moderate rate of interest for an Indian loan. In this view 
the rate of interest upon the Indian debt was not, in his 
opinion, greater than that which we paid at home. 

Mr. Kinnaird regretted that the Government had re¬ 
solved to refuse to India the temporary assistance of an Im- Mr. Kinnaird. 
perial guarantee. India had been the source of great advan¬ 
tage to this country; the Secretary of State admitted that 
her resources were elastic, and yet site was not to receive 
that small aid which was readily granted to the West India 
Islands in a moment of difficulty. Every one acknowledged 
that a guarantee must ultimately be given. Why not, then, 
give it at once, and so by a bold policy meet a temporary 
evil ? He regretted that when a Governor General was 
wanted for India, Ministers should send out a man who knew 
nothing of that country, for such a man was at the mercy of 
his council for two or three years at least, and only became 
acquainted with the duties of his position about the time he 
was removed from it. The question of the finances of India 
was one that would brook no delay, and he hoped that with 
a deficit staring them in the face measures would be adopted 
to balance the income and expenditure. He was persuaded 
that the thing not only ought to be done, but that it could 
be done, if right measures were adopted. To say what those 
measures were, required a man of vast experience, and one 
who possessed an aptitude for finance. He had no hesitation 
in declaring his firm conviction that such a man existed if 
only scope were given to his transcendent ability. Sir J. 

Lawrence was a financier of a very high order. It was his 
custom when directing the operations in the Punjab to 
impress upon all under his influence that the whole system of 
Government depended upon the ways and means. He did 
not ask what was desirable only, but was practicable. In 
that newly-conquered Province, when the mutiny of 1857 
convulsed the North-West, and separated him from the seat 
of the Supreme Government, Sir John Lawrence, by the 
financial measures which he adopted, contrived not only to 
meet the current expenses of his own Province, but to raise 
new levies for the war who had to be paid in advance, to 
maintain the army at Delhi, to subsidize the Ruler of Afghan¬ 
istan, and in other ways to uphold the credit of England 
in their own territory and beyond their frontier. There was, 
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therefore, amongst them a man not only with a head for 
finance, but well practised in it,—one who had shown his abi¬ 
lity and stood when weaker men would have broken down, 
—and it would be their own fault if his tried ability for 
finance was not enlisted in the service of the State, and that 
not indirectly in a position of comparative inferiority, but 
directly in one of definite responsibility and power. He ex¬ 
ceedingly regretted that at a critical moment in the history of 
India the right lion. Baronet had failed in giving the Impe¬ 
rial guarantee to the loan which was to be effected. The 
time would come, however, when this would have to be done, 
and by neglecting it now an additional burden would be en¬ 
tailed both on India and on this country. 

Mn. Coningham remarked, that he also regretted that 
an Imperial guarantee had not been given, by which an 
enormous sum of money would be saved hereafter. He 
trusted that on fuller consideration the right lion. Gentle¬ 
man would adopt a course which alone could lead to the 
permanent restoration of our authority and prestige in India. 

Mr. Hankey deprecated the middle course which the 
Government were taking by leaving matters as they were. 
The existence, by a legal fiction of the East India Company, 
which might easily have been abolished altogether, alone 
prevented the Indian Council from borrowing money in any 
part of the world. So long, therefore, as it was necessary to 
come to Parliament every year and ask for a special vote in 
o’’der that money might be borrowed for India, the people 
of this country would believe that there was a quasi-guaran¬ 
tee by the Imperial Government. This was shown by the 
fact that whilst the rate of interest in India was six per 
cent., a 4 per cent, loan raised in this country was at 94. 
No one would believe that a loan raised by the sanction of 
Parliament would ever be repudiated by them. 

Sir Charles Wood, in reply, said, he was much obliged 
to the Committee for the reception given to his statement. 
With regard to the remarks of his lion, friend (Mr. Bright), 
he could not think he was open to censure for not having ex¬ 
pressed his views upon almost every conceivable subject con¬ 
nected with India. It had seemed to him that he was best 
consulting the wishes of the House, at this time of the Ses¬ 
sion, by confining his statement to the finances of India, 
which certainly afforded sufficiently wide scope for debate. 
It was surely unnecessary to repeat the discussion which 
took place earlier in the Session on the general condition 
of India, especially when he felt that he had not been 
long enough in office to be quite aware of all that was going 
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on in his department. The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) had 
stated that a sum of £6,000,000 was to be raised by railway 
debentures in the current year. That was a slight error. It 
was true that £6,000,000 were to he raised for railway pur¬ 
poses, hut of this £3,500,000 would be raised by calls upon 
the shareholders, and only about £2,500,000 by debentures. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham said that he represented 
the debt of India at £100,000,000. Now, the debt was so 
large already that no one need exaggerate its amount. It 
was not, however, quite so bad as this. What he had said 
was, that before we were finally clear of the charges entailed 
by the mutiny, the debt of India would amount to upwards of 
£100,000,000. This estimate, of course, included the sum 
which we should have to borrow next year, and probably in 
the course of the year following. With regard to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, he could assure the Committee that he had no 
indisposition to support him in the very useful reforms which 
he would, no doubt, introduce into the Presidency. Sir C. 
Trevelyan and he were old friends. On previous occasions 
he had had to defend him against unfounded attacks. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan would no doubt bring great knowledge 
and great zeal to bear upon the administration of affairs in 
Madras, and if he only tempered his zeal with discretion he 
would be a most valuable public servant. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Bright) had spoken, he thought, in undeserved terms of 
the Earl Canning. At the time of his appointment the 
noble Lord was a Cabinet Minister of known ability, and the 
mode in which he had conducted the Government of India 
under the most arduous circumstances in which a Governor 
General was ever placed merited the warmest approbation of 
his fellow countrymen. He would not follow the hon. Mem¬ 
ber for Poole (Mr. Danby Seymour) through the various taxes 
to which he had referred, but would merely remark that he 
had not imposed any taxes, not was it known to what conclu¬ 
sion the Indian Government would come on the various 
points to which the hon. Member had referred. He was not 
of opinion that a poll tax would be a popular one ; there was 
already a tax of that kind in the Province of Pegu, and he 
thought that it should be done away with as soon as possible. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Resolved, 

“ That it is expedient to enable the Secretary of State in Council of 
India to raise money in the United Kingdom for the Service of the Go¬ 
vernment in India.” 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
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EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 

CONSIDERATION.—THIRD READING. 

Order for Consideration read. 

Mil. Crawford said, he felt very much disappointed 
at the restricted and narrow view taken by the right lion. 
Gentleman the Secretary for India on introducing this Bill 
of the pecuniary liabilities of that country, and the manner 
in which such liabilities were to be met. During the next 
four or five years it would be necessary to provide not only 
for a large amount of East India bonds and debentures, but 
also, upon the security of the revenues of India, for the 
large sums required to complete the railways in progress in 
that country. He therefore regretted the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man had not taken a comprehensive purview of the whole 
matter. He had on a former occasion objected, and he re¬ 
peated his objection, to any guarantee being given by this 
country for a loan raised for the service of India. He 
thought, however, that Parliament should do as it had done 
on former occasions of much less pressing emergency; it 
should interpose to borrow money on the credit of this 
country, and then lend it again for the service of India, 
taking some specific adequate security for the repayment 
of the debt. If the right hon. Gentleman went into the 
market to borrow £5,000,000 on Indian debentures, the 
attempt would be a failure; or, if the right hon. Gentleman 
succeeded in obtaining the money, it would be on terms that 
would be tantamount to failure. The money could not be 
had under £5 or £5J per cent. On the other hand, the 
right hon. Gentleman could get any amount of money at 
3^ per cent, on the credit of England. Another advantage 
of the plan he suggested would be, that it would raise the 
position of the other Indian securities then in the market. 
He was aware that at this period of the Session it would be 
useless to attempt anything in this matter. His object, 
however, was by calling the attention of the House to prepare 
the House for the full consideration of the subject next 
Session. The time could not be far distant when this coun¬ 
try would be called upon to relieve India from her present 
difficulties. He regretted to hear from a right hon. 
Gentleman in that House that India was of no value to 
England, and he should further regret that such a state¬ 
ment should pass current in this country. He would just 
mention a few figures which would show in what manner 
India was of value to this country. In the first six months 
of the present year the exports of manufactured goods 
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to India amounted to no less than £7,374,000; the exports 
of iron alone to £1,273,000; and the whole exports during 
that period to not less than £10,000,000. She also sup¬ 
plied, in the first instance, nearly the whole of the money 
required for carrying on our trade with China. This 
country then had the greatest possible interest in supporting 
the credit of India. 

Mu. Vansittart said, he wished to ask the right lion. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for India whether it was 
true, as had been reported, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Devonport (Mr. Wilson) had accepted a 
very important appointment in connection with Indian 
finance ? As he had himself given notice that he would that 
evening move some very important resolutions relating to 
that subject, he was anxious to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had accepted the proposal made to him to 
proceed to India. On the general question now before the 
House he would not detain them long. He had already 
stated his opinion that Parliament would, at an early date, 
have to take into serious consideration the expediency of 
giving India the benefit of an Imperial guarantee. There 
was no doubt that the borrowing powers in India were almost 
exhausted ; and in corroboration of that assertion he might 
state that out of a loan of £5,000,000 attempted to be raised 
at 5b per cent, in India, the Government had been able to 
obtain only £1,000,000, although the loan had been before 
the public for a very considerable period. This country 
had not hesitated to go into the market for £20,000,000 
sterling for the emancipation of the negroes in our West 
Indian colonies; it had also raised £10,000,000 for the miti¬ 
gation of the sufferings of Ireland ; and it had even pledged 
its credit on behalf of Turkey. Why, then, should it haggle 
and finesse in the most unstatesmanlike and undignified 
manner rather than enter the market to procure the means 
of affording relief to 180,000,000 of our ow r n fellow-subjects 
in India ? 

Mr. Ayrton said, that as he had already done on 
former occasions, he must again protest against the doctrine 
that the finances of India were exclusively the concern of 
India, and that that country must be left to depend entirely 
on its own resources. Such a doctrine could only stand on 
the assumption that the Government of India was like a 
colonial government. But in the latter case the Govern¬ 
ment was carried on. under the direction of the people them¬ 
selves, 'though under the supervision of some colonial 
authority. On the other hand, in India, we had established 
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an English government which was entirely directed by 
English subjects, and controlled by the Government in this 
country. As long as the present system was pursued, it 
would be impossible to bring the expenditure of India 
within the resources of India. It was a wrong principle 
to propose loans from time to time for India, while the whole 
question of Indian administration was but imperfectly 
brought under the consideration of that House. Concurring 
in the recommendation of the lion. Member for London, 
he thought we should not enter into any complicated guaran¬ 
tees, but should obtain money at the cheapest rate on the 
credit of England, and then lend it to India on the security 
of its revenues. The reduction in the interest which India 
would thus have to pay might form a sinking fund, out of 
which both the principal and interest of her debt could 
speedily be extinguished. Why should we go on wasting 
£10,000,000 a year merely to maintain those abstract princi¬ 
ples of political economy which were so dear to the dogma¬ 
tists on the Treasury bench ? He deeply regretted that they 
should persist in this course, but he regretted the more that 
they were entering upon those transactions without any 
explanations from the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for India of improvements or political arrangements in pro¬ 
gress, which would render it unnecessary at some future time 
to sanction these loans. He had heard no explanation— 
nothing had been done or said which would lead them to 
the belief that at the end of next year the affairs of India 
would be in a better position than they were at present; and, 
indeed, an hon. Gentleman who knew a great deal about 
India had told them that next year there would be a de¬ 
mand for another loan. It was true, indeed, that the Gov¬ 
ernment were about to send out an English financier, who by 
the magic of his inspiration was to set the finances of India 
in order, and afterwards turn his attention to the improve¬ 
ment of her civil administration. That, however, would be 
inverting the natural order of things. First reform the civil 
administration, and the finances would in a great measure 
correct themselves. Centralization in the Government of 
India had been the hobby of the Whig party; but it was to 
be hoped that the admirable state paper of Sir B. Erere on 
that subject would induce them to revise that system which 
had been the fruitful cause of so much of the evil by which 
India had been afflicted. The first steps towards ameliora¬ 
tion was to compel the civil services to feel that they were 
to govern India, not for their own convenience and advan¬ 
tage, but for the benefit of the Natives. It was to be 
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regretted that the Secretary of State proposed to give way 
to the views of the “ Old Indians” in regard to the mainte¬ 
nance of a local European army. The only effect of per¬ 
petuating the distinction between the local European force 
and the Queen’s ordinary troops would he to sow afresh the 
seeds of that sedition which we had recently witnessed, and 
to impair the resources of both India and England. In 
point of efficiency as well as of economy, it would be far 
better to get rid of a European force in India that was 
purely local, and to substitute for it Queen’s regiments, 
each having one battalion in India and another at home, 
and both being identical in interests and sympathies. 
There ought to be no local service for the officers, who ought 
all to enter the Queen’s army, and when they had specially 
qualified themselves for duty in India, they might be trans¬ 
ferred to that country according to a principle of selection 
by merit. The mutiny in the Bengal army had been 
ascribed to the want of a sufficiency of European officers. 
That was a very convenient cry for the late Court of Direc¬ 
tors, who wished to increase their patronage. Colonel 
Green, in his evidence before the Commission on the organi¬ 
zation of the Indian army, stated that only four officers 
were requisite for a Native regiment, a greater number 
being not only unnecessary, but tending to lower the 
character of the officers in the opinion of the Natives under 
them : and the Commission itself had recommended for the 
irregular Native regiments a small staff of officers, who, 
by dint of their superior capacity, managed their men far 
better than the less efficient, but more numerous staff at¬ 
tached to the regular Native levies. 

Colonel Sykes said, that he believed that if the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had ever been a single day 
with a Native regiment, the House would have been spared 
the remarks—for which there was no foundation—that 
he had just made on the subject of the Native army. A 
gentleman who had never been out of Bombay could not 
well tell what a Native soldier had on his back when in the 
field. He (Colonel Sykes) had served with armies of the 
three Presidencies in the field, and emphatically declared 
that the efficiency of Native regiments in action depended 
entirely upon the number of European officers with them. 
Adverting to the subject more immediately before the House, 
he had next to offer a few observations, not as an apologist 
of the Indian Government, but in the interest of the 
tax-payers of India. There could be no doubt that the 
present financial condition of India had produced great 
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distrust. He found that in India on the 19th of April last, 9 th august 
the four per cent, loan was at 22-| per cent, discount; the 1859- 
five per cent, loan, though guaranteed for fifteen years, was 
at ll-f per cent, discount; the five and a, half per cent, loan 
now open, and obliged to be guaranteed for twenty years, 
was a lso at a discount; and the Treasury-bills were issued at 
the rate of of per cent. In England also the Loan Deben¬ 
tures, which were issued last year at 4 per cent., £95 paid 
for every £100 subscribed, were at 931,. As a contrast to 
this, on the 30tli of April, 1854, the home bond debt of the 
Company was £3,899,500, the minimum rate of interest upon 
the greater portion of which was £2 10s. per cent., and the 
maximum £3 5s-. per cent. In India, in 1853, the cash ba¬ 
lances had accumulated to £15,439,135 sterling, and so satis¬ 
factory was the general state of Indian finance that the Mar¬ 
quess of Dalhousie was in a position to offer to pay off the 
five per cent, loans, and a financial operat ion took place involv¬ 
ing a reduction of interest upon £28,222,452; whereas now 
money could not be obtained at 6 per cent. Even after that 
operation a loan was opened at 3g per cent., towards which 
more than half a million sterling was subscribed. Why, 
then, the present revulsion ? Was it that the revenue had 
been steadily decreasing ? A table that lie had in bis hand 
gave the net revenue of India for the last fifty years. In 
1809-10, it amounted only to £11,238,410; in 1819-20 it 
rose to £13,016,790 ; in 1829-30 to £14,200,005 ; in 1839-40 
it stood at £13,742,360; in 1849-50 it increased again to 
£19,510,098; and in 1856-7 the gross revenues were 
£33,303,391. All this increase took place before the 
transfer of the Government to the Queen, and according to 
the statement of the Secretary of State the gross revenue 
of India was estimated in 1859-60 at £36,190,349. There 
had, consequently, been no ground whatever for distrust on 
account of the diminished capability of India to meet her 
engagements as far as revenue indications went. IT ell, then, 
could that distrust be ascribed to an enormous increase in 
the military expenditure during the period to which he had 
referred? in 1809-10 the military charges absorbed nearly 
59 per cent, of the net revenue; in 1819-20 they absorbed 64 
and 2-10ths per cent.; in 1829-30 they took 53 and 7-10ths 
per cent.; in 1839-40 they were 57 anil 7-10ths per cent.; in 
1849-50 they were 51 and 6-lOths per cent.; vliile in 1859-60 
they were estimated at 58 and 4-10ths per cent, of the gross 
revenue. It ought not, therefore, to be the present military 
pressure that was the cause of distrust. Was it the pressure 
of the interest on the debt in relation to the net revenue of 
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India P The pressure of the interest of the debt in relation 
to the net revenue in 1809-10 was 18 per cent.; in 1819-20 
was 12 and 8-lOths per cent.; in 1829-30 was 12 and l-10th per 
cent.; in 1839-40 was 9 and 7-10ths per cent.; in 1849-50 was 
10 and 5-10tlis per cent., thus indicating a gradual diminution 
of pressure but still infinitely lower than it was in 1809-10. 
For the year 1859-60 it was estimated at 13 andO-lOths per 
cent, on the gross revenue. At the moment the finances were 
getting into a healthy state, the Government of India was 
compelled to carry on expensive public works for irrigation, 
roads, bridges, and other undertakings beyond the means of 
the Treasury. The distrust which existed with regard to the 
finances of India was very much due to the recent mutiny 
no doubt, but it was also in part attributable to the state¬ 
ments of the lion. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
and of the lion, and learned Gentleman who until recently 
represented Dcvonport (Sir Erskinc Perry), who had taken 
a gloomy view of the question. What, then, was to be done 
under the circumstances P India was not like a colony, but 
was to be treated as a portion of this country, and it was 
for Imperial interests and not for Indian interests that the 
present loan was asked. It was said in a recent article in 
The Times 

“The first thing to do is to recognize the fact that India is now as 
much a portion of the British empire as Yorkshire or Westminster. To 
suppose that we can go on spending lavishly and borrowing recklessly, 
and that we can at some future day repudiate the obligations entered 
into by our officers, is a folly which is only redeemed from being a 
wickedness by its utter absurdity. England could no more repudiate 
her Indian loans than she could repudiate her Consols.” 

The remedy, then, which he (Colonel Sykes) would suggest, 
was comprised in two talismanic words, “Imperial guarantee,” 
and the moment those words were embodied in an Indian 
Loan Bill universal confidence would replace the distrust 
which now existed. 

Mu. Glyn said, he did not wish at that moment to 
enter into the question of an Imperial guarantee. He 
merely rose to express his satisfaction at one of the pro¬ 
visions of this Bill, which gave the Secretary of State a new 
power of creating either capital stock or annuities. He be¬ 
lieved that it would he a useful and an efficient provision, 
and that his right lion. Eriend would discover when he tried 
to raise the money that the market for debentures would be 
extremely heavy, and that it would be absolutely necessary, 
therefore, to have recourse to some other mode. He would 
suggest to his right lion. Friend whether he should not next 
Session introduce a Bill giving to the present holders of 
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debentures tlie power, if they chose, to convert those securi¬ 
ties from time to time, either when they were due or pre¬ 
viously to their becoming due, by negotiation, into the new 
stock. It would be a convenient mode of dealing with the 
subject. It would relieve the debenture market, and would 
give his right hon. Friend a fixed instead of a floating and 
redeemable stock at a particular period. 

Sir Edward Colebrooice observed that the announce¬ 
ment of an Imperial guarantee for a new loan would rather 
injure the holders of the older stocks. But the question of 
an Imperial guarantee was too large to be discussed at that 
moment, and it must eventually come before Parliament. 
When the right hon. Secretary for India made his statement 
with reference to Indian finance, lie informed the House 
that a right hon. Gentleman was about to proceed to that 
country to set its finances to rights, and he wished the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Wood) would state distinctly what 
position that Gentleman was to occupy. He had un¬ 
derstood the right hon. Baronet to say that this defect 
existed in India—that the same officials who were respon¬ 
sible for the collection of the revenue were not responsible 
for its expenditure. He had always supposed that the 
Governor General in Council was responsible both for the 
collection and expenditure of the revenue, and he thought 
nothing could he more dangerous than to set up a depart¬ 
mental authority opposed to that of the Governor General. 
If the object was merely to send to India a Gentleman who 
would take part in the Council, and who might be checked 
by the other members of that body, be believed that in such 
a position a person experienced in English finance might 
confer great benefits upon India, especially if he placed 
himself in communication with gentlemen possessing local 
experience; but if, as he understood from announcements 
in the public journals, this Gentleman was to supersede the 
public officers of the finance department in India, he thought 
a change would he effected in the constitution of the Indian 
Government, which ought not to be made without the assent 
of that House. Such a measure would imply a want of 
confidence, not only in the civil service of India, bat in 
the Governor General himself. 

Sir Henry Willoughby remarked that he was also 
anxious to know something about this financial council. 
Being acquainted with the peculiar character of the civil 
service in India, he thought that unless great precautions 
were used they would make “ confusion worse confounded,” 
and do very great mischief. He considered that the question 
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of Indian finance was in a rather perilous condition; 
but there was one point which he certainly could not under¬ 
stand. It was, who by law had the power of borrowing 
money upon the revenues of India? It appeared to him 
that the House, after having destroyed the Company, had 
no option hut to look boldly in the face the question which 
related to that dependency, its finances, and its army. 
With respect to finance, he thought it was necessary that 
the borrowing pow r er should he under one control, place 
that control where they would; and he had the highest 
opinion of what the Secretary of State and the new Indian 
Council had done since they had been in existence. In fact, 
the House knew little of how w r ell and ably they had 
performed their duties. But he was persuaded that the 
power of borrowing and charging the revenues of India 
must be placed in one set of hands : for nothing could be 
more unwise than borrowing large sums of money in this 
country, and at the same time borrowing by open loans in a 
period of difficulty, and so destroying our own finances. 
He hoped, therefore, the right hon. Gentleman would explain 
in whose hands legally the power of charging the revenues 
of India now rested. 

Mr. W. Wili-iams said, all gentlemen connected with 
India seemed very anxious to have the guarantee of the 
capital and industry of this country for their loans, and no 
doubt it w r ould be the most effectual guarantee possible. 
The present embarrassment of the finances of India w r as 
owing to the extravagance of the Government. They had 
been promised that the Government in this country would 
exercise a direct control over India, but that w r as not so ; a 
most important despatch had remained unanswered for 
twelve months, and that showed how little the Government 
in India cared for the control over them. It w r ould be a 
most fatal mistake to grant an Imperial guarantee. A paper 
currency was the only way to re-establish equilibrium in the 
finances of India. Retrenchment ought to commence in 
the home department of the Government. Any money re¬ 
quired could be raised without a guarantee; and if once 
they commenced the system it would never be put an end 
to, and there would be a stop to all ideas of retrenchment 
and economy. 

Sir Charles Wood w r as understood to say, he quite agreed 
with the lion. Member for Evesham (Sir H. Willoughby) 
that it would be far more convenient that he should reserve 
anything he had to address to the House on the subject of the 
Indian army until the next Bill on the paper [ The European 
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Troops (India) Bill] came on for discussion. As to the 
great question of an Imperial guarantee, it was a matter of 
such vast magnitude and importance, and one on which 
such diametrically opposite opinions were entertained, as, 
indeed, had been somewhat exemplified in that debate, that, 
if discussed at all, it ought not to be discussed in the 
incidental and imperfect manner which was alone possible 
on that occasion. The Government had not deemed it ad¬ 
visable to make any proposal of that; kind at present. At 
the same time he had thought it incumbent on him the 
other night to intimate his opinion that circumstances might 
hereafter arise when it would be the duty of the House at 
any rate to give that subject its most serious considera¬ 
tion. He did not, however, believe that the occasion had yet 
arisen, or that, there was any pressing necessity for the consi¬ 
deration of the subject. He had also previously stated that 
the financial position of India opened so wide a question that 
he had not thought it expedient then to enter into the civil 
and military administration of that country. In the civil 
expenditure there was not much reduction to be made. 
Some of the civil salaries, might, indeed, be reduced; but 
the chief source of retrenchment lay clearly in the military 
charges. Before the mutiny broke out the revenue and 
expenditure were almost equalized; and, now that India 
was rapidly resuming her former tranquil state, it was to 
be hoped that by the adoption of a system of Government 
in accordance with the interests, the wishes, and the feelings 
of her people, a large diminution in the military expendi¬ 
ture would be effected. With regard to the sending out of 
a person to supervise, and he trusted to improve, the finan¬ 
cial condition of India, he hoped that his right lion. Friend 
the Member for Devonport (Mr. Wilson) would be induced 
to undertake that task. [Mr. Yansittart: Has he accept¬ 
ed the office ? ] He had not accepted it; but no other man in 
this country possessed the commercial and financial knowledge 
combined with the great Parliamentary experience of liis 
right lion. Friend, or was so well qualified as he was to at¬ 
tain the end in view, namely, the improvement of the system 
of finances in India. It was, of course, a very serious 
question for his right lion. Friend whether he would under¬ 
take a duty of that kind; and although he had pressed him 
to do so, there were various considerations which rendered 
it doubtful whether he would accept the appointment or not. 
He hoped, however, tliat in a few days liis right hon. Friend 
would be able to decide, and that the Government would be 
authorized in announcing that lie had accepted a situtation 
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in -which he would labour to promote the interests both of 
India and of this country. It was not for him (Sir C. Wood) 
to answer for what was said by other people, or what appeared 
in the public prints. The responsibility for the expenditure 
of India rested with the Governor General and his Council, 
and not with any single individual. The finances of this coun¬ 
try, like every other public department, were, for example, 
under the special direction of a particular Minister; but every¬ 
body knew r that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
exclusively responsible in matters of revenue and expendi¬ 
ture. So, if his right hon. Friend the Member for De- 
vonport, or any other person, went out to India in the capa¬ 
city he had described, he would not go as the alter ego of 
the Governor General, and he would not be solely responsi¬ 
ble for the finances of that country. He woqhl he a mem¬ 
ber of the Council of the Governor General, taking charge 
of the financial department; but the Governor General and 
the Council would be responsible for his acts, because he 
could do nothing without their sanction and concurrence. 
He was glad to hear that the lion. Member for Kendal 
(Mr. Glyn) approved of power having been taken by that 
Bill for raising the loan cither by debentures or by stock. 
There being a difference of opinion as to the best mode of 
effecting that operation, he thought it right, in the present 
state of the money-market, to arm himself with the power 
of taking either course which might be most advisable. The 
hon. Member would also see that, by the tenth clause of 
the Bill, power was given to raise money for the payment 
of debentures by the creation of stock. In answer to the 
question of the hon. Baronet (Sir H. Willoughby) he had 
to state that there could be no doubt that the Governor 
General in Council in India had power under the authority 
of the Act of Parliament to raise money and charge it on 
the revenues of India, that power being exercised with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State for India and his Council 
in this country. 

Motion made and Question proposed,—“ That the Bill 
be now read the third time.” 

Mr. Newdegate said, that amongst the Orders of the 
day was a Bill for continuing the exemption of Homan 
Catholic Charities from the general law ; and this being a 
day on which motions took precedence of Orders this had 
occurred: that at three o’clock this morning it was proposed 
that the House should meet at one to-day, and that Orders 
should have precedence of Motions. The effect was to con¬ 
travene the Standing Orders of the House, and this particular 
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Bill would lie brought iu at a morning sitting upon a 
day when, according to the usual practice, it would have 
stood for the evening sitting. He wished to know when the 
right lion. Gentleman proposed to take the Charitable Trusts 
Bill. 

Mr. Speaker said, the course taken was in accordance 
with the rules and Orders of the House. When the House 
met before two o’clock the rule was to adjourn at four 
o’clock and meet again at six o’clock; and though no doubt 
it was a fault that no distinction had been made on the paper 
between the morning and evening sitting, no inconvenience 
could result if the rule were borne in mind. 

Mr. Newdegate said, that to put himself in order, he 
would move the adjournment of the House. He wished to 
remark that the paper delivered to lion. Members, although 
it contained a number of Orders for the morning sitting, 
made no reference whatever to an evening sitting. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,—“ That this 
House do now adjourn.” 

Sir George Lewis said, he would take the Roman 
Catholic Charities Bill in its order. If any discussion was 
likely to arise, ho hoped hon. Gentlemen would consent to 
postpone it till to-morrow, on the question that the Bill be 
committed. 

Mr. Malins : Will the Orders have precedence in the 
evening ? 

Sir George Grey : No; the usual rule will be followed. 

Motion bv leave withdrawn. 

*/ 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read third time and passed. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 

COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be put into a Com¬ 
mittee on the East India Loan Bill, read. 

The Duke of Argyll, in moving that the House do go 
into Committee upon the Bill said, that the financial con¬ 
dition of India had been considered at considerable length 
shortly before the dissolution of the late Parliament, and 
an intimation was then given by the late Government that 
it would be necessary before long to introduce a measure of 
the present description. So far the necessity of the Bill 
might be considered to have been acknowledged by all 
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iith August parties, and he might now move it through all its stages 
1859. without entering into any statement in its support. But he 
thought it desirable that he should call their Lordships’ 
attention to some facts connected with the financial condi¬ 
tion of our Indian Empire. The deficits in the two years 
during which the mutiny had been raging was respectively 
£8,500,000, and £14,700,000. That, however, was to be 
expected, and the only observation he would make upon 
those figures was that the back of the mutiny had been 
broken before the great mass of troops sent from this country 
had arrived in India, and it was only since that period all 
the expenses attendant upon those forces had become charge¬ 
able upon the Indian revenues. It was only when they 
Deficit of came to consider the deficit of the present year that surprise 
present year. wag cxc p et | < q'] ie total sum to be provided for the year 
1859-60 was no less than £12,500,000. It was natural to ask 
why, now that the mutiny had been suppressed, there had 
not been a greater saving as compared with the previous 
year—than appeared upon the face of the papers—about 
£2,500,000. But, although £12,500,000 was the sum that 
would have to be provided by loan or otherwise, yet that 
was not the actual deficit of the year, since about £2,250,000 
arose from charges for compensation for losses during the 
mutiny, and the necessity of restoring the balances to their 
former condition. The real difference between the income 
and expenditure strictly belonging to the year was about 
£9,300,000. But even those figures did not represent the 
whole saving that had been effected by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment ; for the expenditure for 1859-60 included large sums 
paid on account of the railways, and the interest of the 
debt which had been incurred during the previous two years. 
If those extraordinary charges were deducted, the amount of 
saving effected in the military expenditure for 1859-60 would 
be found to be nearly £4,500,000. Some persons might be 
dissatisfied with the extent of the saving thus effected; but 
the Governor General had lately found himself unable to send 
home as many tr oops as he had hoped to do; and it must also 
be borne in mind that the expense of bringing home troops 
was as great as that of sending them out. It had been stated 
that our Indian Empire was in a state of chronic deficiency, 
and that it seemed to be approaching a condition of complete 
bankruptcy. But that was really far from being a correct 
view of the subject. The truth was that, when the mutiny 
began, the income and the expenditure for India were 
almost exactly equal, there having been for the preceding 
year only a small adverse balance to the amount of 
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£170,000. A sum, however, larger than that adverse balance 
was owing to the charge incurred in the Persian war, and with¬ 
out that charge there would have been an absolute surplus 
in the year 1856-57. Moreover, during the whole of the 
four years which preceded the mutiny the deficit had been 
steadily decreasing, and even a large proportion of the defi¬ 
ciency then existing was attributable to the large outlay 
incurred on public works. They might, therefore, say that 
at the commencement of the mutiny the financial 
condition of our Indian empire was by no means of an 
unsatisfactory description. Let him say one word with 
respect to the means which had been adopted for the pur¬ 
pose of meeting the deficiency which had arisen in the 
course of the present year. In the years 1857-8 and 
1858-9, the deficits had been made good by means of loans 
effected partly in England and partly in India ; and the sum 
raised by way of loan in this country exceeded by an amount 
of only £1,000,000 the sum raised in the same shape in 
India; the figures in the two cases being respectively 
£11,500,000 and £10,500,000 in those two years. But the 
pow'er of raising money by loan in India had greatly dimin¬ 
ished in the course of the present year. That result had 
been attributed to the financial measures adopted by the 
Indian Government; but he believed that facts were direct¬ 
ly opposed to such a conclusion. The loan in India had 
been going on very satisfactorily until the end of last 
November, or the beginning of last December, when the 
weekly subscriptions suddenly decreased by almost one- 
half. But that falling off had not been contemporaneous 
Avith any action whatever on the part of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. In the first Aveck in November that Government had 
indeed issued the Proclamation by which the Queen took 
into her OAvn hands the direct Government of India; but 
no person could attribute the diminution in the loan to that 
event. It could not be supposed that the Proclamation 
of the Queen’s supremacy would tend to diminish the 
value of Indian securities. No financial step Avas taken 
by the Indian Government until the 26tli of January last, 
and their financial policy could not have been the cause of 
a condition of the Indian money market which had pre¬ 
viously been in existence. But as a sum of £10,500,000 had 
been raised by Avay of loan in India during the two preced¬ 
ing years, it Avas clear that the capitalists of that country 
must have felt, in the midst of the mutiny, the most perfect 
confidence in the continuance of our dominion. That Anew 
of the matter was clearly set forth in a passage contained 
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in a despatch which had been recently received from Lord 
Canning, and that passage he would proceed to read to 
the House:— 

“ We are aware that it has been said broadly that our loan opera¬ 
tions of late in this country have failed of success; hut it is shown by 
the figures to which we have just referred that, speaking of those opera¬ 
tions as compared with the operations of former years, this cannot be 
said with truth, and that it is not true absolutely, may, we venture to 
think, be assumed from the fact that in eaeli of the two last years, 
during a crisis of unparalleled difficulty, we have’ obtained from Indian 
resources alone the means of meeting not only the extraordinary 
charges of the State, but also the immense disbursements of all the 
railway companies in this country.-” 

He (the Duke of Argyll) believed that to he perfectly true. 
Under the Bill then under their Lordships’ consideration the 
Government would he invested with a power of raising in 
this country the money required in India ; and he believed 
that when Indian capitalists saw how easily the money 
could be borrowed in the English market, they would again 
be induced to come forward with their former readiness to 
contribute to loans of that description. It was very satis¬ 
factory to find that there had been no falling off in the 
revenue. It was a thing which at one time could hardly 
have been thought possible, but it was nevertheless a fact 
that the revenue raised in India during the mutiny was as 
large as that raised in the year which had preceded that 
outbreak. [ The Earl of Ellenborough indicated dissent. ] 
The noble Earl shook his head, hut the figures showed the 
accuracy of his (the Duke of Argyll’s) statement. The 
Indian revenue in the year 1850-7 was £31,700,000 ; and 
the revenue during the first year of the mutiny was almost 
exactly of the same amount. In the second year of the 
mutiny it was larger by a sum of nearly £2,000,000, and 
the estimated revenue of the present year, including the 
produce of new taxes, was larger by a sum of somewhat 
more than £4,000,000. A large sum had, within the last 
year, been remitted to India in bullion, hut that need not 
alarm this country. Such a remission would be neces¬ 
sary so long as the present outlay on railways continued. 
The following explanation was given to the Secretary of 
State for India under the late Government by the Indian 
Government on this subject:— 

“ The necessity for this requisition arose, not from any discovery 
that our gross expenditure would be largely in excess of what had been 
calculated, or that our revenues would be greatly less than had been 
expected, but solely from the great and sudden falling off of subscrip¬ 
tions to the loan. This circumstance, which even now has not been 
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satisfactorily accounted for, was beyond foresight. But we had never 11ih Avgust 
concealed from ourselves, or from your Lordship, that such a contingency 1859. 
was possible/' 

It was clear, lie thought, that there need be no alarm 
in the public mind with reference to the large demand 
made on the Treasury for remittances in bullion. Before 
he sat down he wished to say a few words on the pre- Present condi. 
sent condition of our Indian empire. It was not sur- tion of India, 
prising that great alarm should exist in the public mind 
at a deficiency of £9,000,000, £10,000,000, or £12,000,000 
in our Indian revenue, and that very wild schemes and 
advice should be given as the remedy of this state of 
things. He saw it said that we could not save our 
Indian empire otherwise than by dismembering it. It was 
contended that the whole misfortune was due to the policy Annexation 
of annexation, and that we had heifer give hack to the policy.' 
Native Princes a part of the territory that we had taken 
from them. This was not a remedy that any Government 
would be likely to adopt. Nor was it true that the present 
extent of our Indian empire had been the result of a deli¬ 
berate and preconceived policy of annexation. It had come 
to us step by step and bit by bit, simply from the close 
contact between the vigorous civilization of the West and 
the decayed civilization of India. Where an attempt had 
been made to settle a war without annexation, as in the 
case of the first Sikh war, the attempt had utterly failed, 
for Lord Dalhousie as soon as he arrived found himself 
involved in a second Sikh war. The annexation of Oude 
was not an annexation of conquest, but arising from other 
causes, aud justified, as he thought, on other grounds. lie 
believed that it would be a crime of the highest order to 
restore that kingdom to the dominion of the Sovereign from 
whom we took it. That annexation once made was an 
irrevocable act. The annexation of the Punjab no one 
would regret who remembered that it was in great part 
through the aid given by the Governor and people of that 
province that our Indian empire had been rescued during 
the recent mutiny. Then it was said that it was necessary llliI(ipori(lout 
to break down the great office of the Governor General, l’rcsideuoius. 
and constitute independent Presidencies. There had been 
for a long time complaints on the part; of the minor Presi¬ 
dencies that they were held by too tight a reign. Without 
entering into the merits of this proposal, he would only now 
say that the natural course of things seemed to him to be 
adverse to its adoption. The progress of events, the in¬ 
troduction of railways and telegraphs, tended rather to 
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unite tlian divide our empire. During the late mutiny the 
Governor General had been enabled to send orders to Sir 
John Lawrence and Mr. lirere, on the very confines of our 
empire, with more rapidity than the Marquess of Wellesley 
had been able to communicate with Lucknow and Hydra- 
bad. He knew that great complaints were made by the 
minor Presidencies that more money was not laid out in 
them upon public works. That expenditure might be re¬ 
quired, and might eventually be profitable, but it would not 
in the first instance tend to the saving of money, but rather 
to the increase of expenditure. The reduction of civil salaries 
was pointed out as another mode of restoring the finances 
of India, and a detailed report on tins subject was under 
consideration both in India and at home. But even if a 
reduction were made in the salaries of civil servants in 
India, the increasing demands of the administration of a 
great empire would compel the Government to lay out that 
saving upon other salaries. Upon the whole, therefore, and 
on the average of years, it would not be advisable to look 
to the reduction of civil salaries as a means of restoring the 
balance between income and expenditure in India. Those 
salaries must be high to induce the best men in this country 
to give their lives and abilities to the service of India. If 
those salaries were reduced below the point which would 
secure the services of the best men we should make a great 
mistake. lie came back then to the proposition that the 
only hope for the finances of India must be in re¬ 
duced military expenditure. The military expenditure of 
India in ordinary years had been before the mutiny 
£12,000,000, excluding all extraordinary charges. That 
was about the amount now voted for the military service 
of the whole British empire, and he could not doubt that 
the defence of our Indian empire would be maintained, now 
that tranquillity had been restored, for even a smaller sum. 
If that sum were sufficient before the mutiny, it would be 
more than sufficient in future. There was no longer any 
Native Power that could give the Indian Government any 
uneasiness. The complete disarmament of our own subjects 
was proceeding. We might not be able, nor perhaps was it 
desirable, to deprive them altogether of small arms. But not 
a gun could be cast in India without our consent, and it had 
been proved that a Native army without artillery was useless. 
It w 7 as beyond all question, he thought, that our relative 
superiority to the Natives had not only not decreased but 
rather increased. On all these grounds he thought the true 
solution of the present difficulties was the reduction of the 
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Indian military expenditure to a sum not greater than it 
was before the outbreak of the mutiny; and unless the 
Government could do that, be confessed be saw no imme¬ 
diate prospect of bringing the expenditure within the 
revenue. He assured the House that the subject would con¬ 
tinue to receive the anxious consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Moved , that the House do now resolve^ itself into a 
Committee upon the said Bill. 

The Earl op Ellenborough : My Lords, if I were 
to go through the different topics which the noble Duke 
has touched upon, I should certainly occupy your Lordships’ 
attention till the time fixed for the termination of the Session. 
Least of all do I wish to go into the question of annexation, 
which is far too wide and too important a subject to he 
discussed in an incidental manner, at the close of a Session. 
I will refer, therefore, only to the financial topics, and on 
these I wish to say as little as possible. I cannot oppose 
the present Bill, because I recommended the very measure, 
and no doubt the state of things has not improved since 
that time. At that time we had every reason to believe 
that the Government would be able to borrow all the money 
they wanted; but now the power of borrowing is nearly 
gone. I have looked over the Indian Estimates, and I 
cannot help thinking that the expectations of revenue are 
over-estimated, and I think also that the expectations of 
deduction in the military expenditure in Madras and Bom¬ 
bay are still more over-sanguine. However, your Lordships 
have read the papers, and you can form your own opinions 
upon the subject. I must say that I think it is very hard 
upon the Indian Government, and most intolerable, that in 
the midst of their financial difficulties they should be com¬ 
pelled to pay £5,000,000 towards the mercantile speculations 
of the gentlemen who have determined to establish railways 
in India. I do not think that the expenditure on railways 
should be mixed up with the general expenditure of the 
country; and I do hope that, if any further guarantee is 
granted to any speculators in railroads, it will be provided 
that the money shall be drawn out where it is paid in, and 
that the Government in its relations with them shall simply 
act as bankers. Many years ago, before the Government of 
this country determined upon granting guarantees of 5 
per cent., upon the railway speculations, I ventured to cau¬ 
tion your Lordships and the public against the danger likely 
to arise from these transactions. I said, and I think it stands 
to reason that it should be so, that if you offered to guarau- 
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tee 5 per cent, upon the expenditure, and gave the share¬ 
holders whatever advantage might be derived from the sur¬ 
plus profit, it would be idle to attempt to induce persons to 
lend you money at 4 per cent., or at any less rate than 5 
per cent. The consequence of this course of the Govern¬ 
ment has been to extinguish its power of borrowing money 
under 5 per cent. I most deeply regret it; it has created 
a burden most severe, and has introduced great complication 
into our monetary transactions in India. The state of things 
now is, that after this year allowing £7,000,000 to he bor¬ 
rowed, we are obliged to sanction the borrowing of 
£5,000,000 more. The remedy does not solely lie in an 
increase of taxation. I venture to caution the Government 
against establishing any new taxes. It is only by increasing 
the pressure of the old taxation that the Government can 
safely increase the revenue; but I confess I do not expect 
any material improvement in our financial condition from 
an increase in the revenue. It must he effected by diminu¬ 
tion of expenditure. I have seen it announced that it is 
the desire of the Government to induce Mr. Wilson, a very 
able gentleman, to go to India, to act as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer there, and to he an Extraordinary Member of the 
Council. I think this step is a right and proper one. I had 
myself the same design some thirty years ago; I had it 
in contemplation then to send a very able man, and one 
of great capacity, to undertake a similar office; and if the 
then Government had lasted long enough, I think it not at 
all improbable that the arrangement would have been carried 
out. Your Lordships will recollect that on more than one 
occasion I urged on the House and the Government the 
expediency of substituting a statesman for a lawyer as an 
Extraordinary Member of the Council. If Mr. Wilson, or 
any other gentleman accepts the office—and I hold very 
strong opinions as to the duty of public men to serve their 
country—I hope that he will have the assistance of other 
able men; for, without such assistance, I fear he will not 
be able to effect much good, I think that any gentleman 
who goes out as Chancellor of the Exchequer will find him¬ 
self very much embarrassed if he has not the same assis¬ 
tance which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has in this 
country. Whoever undertakes the office will have to pro¬ 
duce order out of chaos. It is impossible to describe any 
state of things worse than that which I recollect to have 
existed in financial accounts of India. We had to teach 
the public servants not only habits of business, but habits 
of obedience, and this latter duty was the most difficult to 
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accomplish. But with the assistance which he might take 
out, and the assistance which he will obtain there, he will 
he able to reduce the accounts to something like an intelli¬ 
gible state, and I think that then a very material reduction 
may he made in the expenditure. I agree with the noble 
Duke, hut I go much further than he does, in deprecating 
the announcement of any reduction in the stipends attached 
to the civil service. I feel perfectly certain that while that 
resolution would not he productive of any great benefit to 
the finances, in a political point of view it would produce 
the most injurious effects. It would, in fact, produce a 
revolution in the mode of conducting the business of the 
country, because it would produce a revolution in the men. 
The civil servants during the first few years of office get 
into debt; during the few subsequent years they pay off 
their debts and become free men ; and it is only during the 
last few years that they are in receipt of a salary large 
enough to allow them to realize sufficient to enable them to 
come and reside in this country with any degree of comfort. 
If you reduce their income, you will make it still more 
difficult to realize these sums, and you will defer the period 
of tlioir return. You will thus stop promotion, and thereby 
declare that India is no longer to he governed by young 
men, hut that it shall he governed by old men. It has been 
the youth employed in the public sendee of India, more 
than any thing else, which has tended to that success which 
we have enjoyed. There is this further reason. Before the 
salaries were raised to their present rate, there was more 
than suspicion of the probity of the persons employed in the 
public services in India, and the present system is in some 
sense a guarantee for the probity of those who a dm inister 
the government of the country, in which each collector may 
be said to exercise the power of a pro-consul. During the 
last thirty years I have known of only three cases of such 
suspicion. The Government of India has been raised and 
sustained by the youth and energy of its civil servants, and 
I trust that nothing will he done to impair the service. I 
think that the Chancellor of the Exchequer of India may 
make some deductions in the Native establishments. I con¬ 
fess I have always looked with regret and displeasure at the 
continual increase of Native establishments. You cannot 
appoint a new official without immediately receiving a 
demand for an enormous establishment that doubles the 
expenses connected with the department. I doubt the ex¬ 
pediency of these great establishments. I believe there 
arc persons who, in a great measure, take advantage of their 
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positions to do benefit to themselves and injury to the service. 
I am quite sure that an intelligent, energetic Government 
might most materially reduce these establishments, which 
would he a great saving to the public. I remember, several 
years ago, calling for a return of the civil servants of the 
State, when I found that they were more numerous than the 
army; and yet that is for the purpose of carrying on the 
ordinary business of the country. My Lords/there is no 
doubt that great reductions must he made in the military 
establishments, and I very greatly regret that this Session 
has terminated without our having received from the Govern¬ 
ment a statement of their views with respect to the reorgani¬ 
zation of the Indian army. My own views on that subject 
are very distinct. I feel the necessity of a great increase to 
the European force far beyond its present strength; and I 
know that the expense of the European force is practically 
equal—number for number—to the expense of three Native 
establishments. Therefore, if ive increase to double—almost 
to treble—the European force, looking at the same time to the 
increase which lias taken place in the Native force, of which 
we have so much reason to be jealous, this does appear to 
me to be an act of unreason, and I cannot comprehend how 
the Government has not taken advantage of the first moment 
of re-established tranquillity to commence with energy to 
reduce the establishment of these Native regiments, "it is 
of very little use to reduce the privates only ; there must 
be reduction of officers as well. Without "that there is no 
economy. And I believe up to the present time—I do not 
speak with absolute certainty—there has been little or no 
reduction in the officers of regiments in India; so that the 
stall remains almost the same that it was two or three years 
ago. My Lords, I hold it absolutely necessary to have this 
great European force in India, and I think that a great 
European force should be formed as economically as possible ; 
for of this I am quite certain, that that which is most politic 
is also most economic. It should be a principle of our 
Government to create in the European army a balance of 
the local force against that which is called the army of the 
line; and, moreover, that they should have a Native force 
which would balance the European force. It is only by a 
system of balances that we can ultimately hope to retain 
our empire in India. My Lords, proceeding on that prin¬ 
ciple, I would at once effect a reduction—and the present 
state of things renders it practicable—of the entire number 
of Native troops which is in excess of the European soldiers 
that you have in that country. That would be a reduction 
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of no less tlian 94,000 or 100,000 men—for your Lordships lira august 
may hear with surprise that, at the present moment, while 1859. 
we have in India 110,000 Europeans, we have besides that 
European force 194,000 or 195,000 Native troops, in addition 
to 80,000 policemen—indifferently armed and disciplined 
no doubt—hut making altogether a Native force of 275,000 
armed men, while the European force is but 110,000. I 
feel that it is only by a very large and immediate reduction 
of that Native force that it is possible for us to look ulti¬ 
mately for a reduction of the Indian expenditure. I will 
not look gloomily on the future of India. It is the noblest 
empire that ever was acquired by man—at least it might be 
made so by good government. It is to the eternal honour 
of this country that 100 years have expired since we acquired 
that empire; and perhaps it is even more to our honour 
that in the last two years we were enabled to recover it 
when it seemed nearly lost. There is nothing that would 
ever induce me to relax the hold which this country has on 
India; and I only trust that this Government, discarding 
every consideration but that of the public interest, will 
determine to do everything which it is possible to do to 
enable us to retain that empire, and, retaining it, to confirm 
our rule to the benefit of the people. 

Loud Lyveden said, that having been very much 
mixed up with the administration of the affairs of that 
important dependency, he might be permitted to offer a few 
observations on the present occasion. He wished to express 
his regret that this Bill had not been introduced at an earlier 
period, in order that the question might have received that 
deliberate attention and consideration which its gravity re¬ 
quired. The measure before the House was, in his opinion, 
fraught with deeper and larger consequences than were in¬ 
volved in the mere financial question; for the position of 
India as regarded monied interests could not he separated 
from other important details. lie agreed with the noble 
Duke in thinking that there was no cause for despondency :— 
if he had any such feelings they would he derived from 
alarm at the want of vigour, unity, and responsibility in the Absence of 
Indian Government. It had been supposed last year, when ^p^bihty. 
the system of double Government was abolished nominally, 
that the evils arising from a want of responsibility would he 
put a stop to; but unhappily in reality they were still found 
to survive. He hoped that when Parliament assembled next 
year, effectual measures for remedying this defect would be 
adopted. Nothing could more strongly illustrate his mean¬ 
ing than what has happened on the recent act by European 
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troops, lie would not call it of mutiny, but certainly of in¬ 
subordination. Did anybody doubt that revolt might have 
been avoided by good management; and, if so, on whom 
was the responsibility to devolve ? Was it on Lord Clyde, 
Lord Canning, the Council of India, or the Council at home 
or the Secretary of State ? No one could say where it ought 
to rest; and it was, therefore, clear that, as regarded the 
administration of Indian affairs, there was a total want 
of responsibility at the present moment. He regretted, 
likewise, that the difficult subject of Indian finance had 
not been approached in a bold and intelligent spirit, 
especially as regarded the question of a national guarantee. 
Why was not this at once made an Imperial question P 
Why was the credit of this country not directly given in 
aid of India ? They would save millions by so doing. He 
believed that if the time ever came when India could 
not meet its engagements no one would be bold enough in 
this country to repudiate the debt. To attempt to repudiate 
that debt would shake both their political and commercial 
credit. He could not hear gentlemen talk about abandoning 
India without a certain amount of shame. Abandon India ! 
We never could consent to give up the pride of centuries, to 
restore to barbarism the countries in which wo had implanted 
civilization, and to abandon the hopes that we entertained of 
bringing millions of our fellow beings by safe, cautious, and 
steady steps, to a holier aspiration and purer belief. He was, 
however, surprised that the noble Duke had not informed 
their Lordships what course would be adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment as to any future financial assistance which might bo 
required by India—whether it would be afforded in the shape 
of a guarantee, or by any and what other means. The ques¬ 
tion which was now most pressing was the equalization of the 
expenditure and revenue of India. To accomplish this, both 
the civil and military expenditure must be reduced. Yet to 
the reduction of the civil expenditure the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Ellenborougli) was absolutely opposed. Three 
years ago he ventured to suggest that the emoluments of the 
civil servants might be reduced; and though he was then ac¬ 
cused of rashness, similar opinions had lately been expressed 
by both Secretaries of State, Lord Stanley and Sir Charles 
Wood. His opinion was that, as had been well urged by the 
noble Duke, you ought to make the scale of payment such as 
would induce good men to enter it, but nothing more. The 
Indian civil service was a very fine service, but it was the 
highest paid service in the world. The remuneration of its 
members was from the beginning a competency, at the end an 
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ample fortune. He saw nothing in the climate of India llTH augm 
which rendered it necessary that public servants in that 1858. 
country should receive salaries so much higher than those 
which were paid in other colonies where equal discomforts 
had to he encountered; still less could he account for the fact 
that gentlemen going from Ceylon to Madras should at once 
jump from comfort to luxury. Payment ceased to be judici¬ 
ous when it merely resulted in an increase of expense without 
a corresponding increase of efficiency. He did not think 
that a reduction of salary would diminish the probity of the 
civil servants. Probity was not necessarily the consequence 
of a high salary; and, indeed, the wealth that induced luxury 
was more likely to impair than to promote it. 

The Earl of Ellenbobough: I say that there is no 
luxury in India. 

Lord Lyveden : That must be a matter of comparison; 
what one man might consider a luxury another might con¬ 
sider a necessity; but he thought he was justified in saying 
that, compared with that of officers in other colonies, the 
condition of the civil servants in India was luxurious. He 
thought there might be a much larger employment of un¬ 
covenanted servants, and that in this way economy and re¬ 
duction might be effected. One advantage of reducing the 
salaries of the civil servants would he that you would enlist 
that powerful body in support of other reductions, which, 
so long as their own emoluments remained untouched, they 
would always oppose. This reduction must, as Sir Charles 
Wood had said, emanate from home, and before that could 
take place there must be considerable reduction in the home 
Government itself. You must reduce what the present 
Prime Minister called that gigantic job, the Indian Council. 

You must reduce its members to six,, make them heads 
of departments, and so get rid of the committees, which 
were rather committees of conversation and discussion than 
of action, and which would be found by all Secretaries of State 
rather encumbrances than advantages when prompt action 
was necessary. After all, however, the great saving must 
be effected in the military expenditure, and he was glad to 
hear the noble Earl say that in Ms opinion great reductions 
might be made in both the Native and the European forces. 

Another question which involved expenditure was the main- European 
tenance of a local European force. That question had in IocAl fQrce ‘ 
fact been decided by a Bill winch was now waiting for 
second reading by their Lordships, and which, while profess¬ 
ing to waive, really settled the great question wdlieh was 
referred to the Commission which considered the re-organi- 
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lira August zation of the Indian army, for it provided for a larger 
i859. European local force than we had ever had before. Two 
steps which would facilitate the reduction of the army 
would be the establishment of an effective police, and 
the adoption of a system of paying money in notes 
BrancA Banks, through the medium of branch banks, instead of the pre¬ 
sent practice of carrying bullion with an escort of troops 
from one part of the country to another. The noble Earl, 
in speaking of the expected mission of Mr. Wilson to India, 
had spoken of him as a Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
had never understood that he was to act in such a capacity, 
and he was sure that if he was to have anything like 
the powers of a Chancellor of the Exchequer in England 
Positum of it would involve a great interference with the Government 
of India. All that he imagined that Mr. Wilson would 
have to do would be to take office as a Councillor, to 
examine into the accounts, and to institute, if he could, 
an effective method of keeping them, and to report to the 
Governor General, who would either act upon his own 
responsibility or after reference home. Mr. Wilson would 
find that he had a good deal to learn and might possibly 
meet with considerable opposition, particularly if he was 
to have thrown upon him the invidious task of reducing 
the expenditure. He hoped, however, that he would be 
armed with such authority, and so backed at home that 
the country might obtain the full advantage of the sug¬ 
gestions which he might make. If we could effect a con¬ 
siderable reduction in the military and a small reduction in 
the civil expenditure, our only other resource for producing 
Tnx.itioii. a balance would he an increase of taxation. IIo was quite 
ready to admit that such an increase would be difficult; hut 
he could not help thinking that some taxes might be found, 
such as a succession duty, to which the Natives were accus¬ 
tomed, which they would pay willingly, and which might 
produce a large addition to the revenue. He hoped that, 
without oppressing or injuring the Natives of India, money 
might be raised by additional taxation. He believed that 
the merchants of India were of all persons in a civilized 
state the most exempt from taxation, and he was of opinion 
that means might be adopted to arrive at a knowledge of 
the amount of their gains as had been done in the case 
of traders in this country assessed to the income tax. 
Therefore, he did not despair of obtaining a similar revenue 
in India. If the taxation could be increased without injur¬ 
ing or annoying the Natives, and if the expenditure, civil 
and military, could be reduced, the future of India might 
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be looked to, not with apprehension, but with more sanguine 
hopes than it seemed at present to be contemplated. That 
immense empire, hitherto a source of glory to this country, 
might then become a source of wealth, and afford an open 
field to men of energy and industry, who would not only 
found their own fortunes, but add fresh honour to the 
English name. 

The Earl or Ellenborough said, that the noble Lord 
supposed that lie had said that there might be an imme¬ 
diate reduction of European troops. He had expressed 
no decisive opinion on that point, as he had not sufficient 
knowledge with respect to it; but he trusted that the time 
was not far distant when some reduction might be made. 
When, however, the number of European troops was re¬ 
duced, it would be necessary to reduce the Native troops 
to a similar amount. With respect to the appointment of 
Mr. Wilson, there could not be the smallest objection to 
make one of the Members of Council a financial member, 
but it should be clearly understood as his duty that he 
must co-operate with the Governor General. 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee accordingly. 

Bill reported , without Amendment, and to be read 
third time To-morrow. 
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COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Sill Chakles Wood said :—A year ago, or thereabouts, 
it was my duty to lay before a Committee of this House 
the best estimate which I could then give of the Indian 
revenue and expenditure. Since then two events have hap¬ 
pened which materially affect the statement which I shall 
have to make to-night. One is that a gentleman whom we 
all know, Mr. AVilson, has proceeded to India to aid with 
his financial knowledge and experience the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in their measures of fiscal administration, and in the 
endeavour to bring the finances of India into a sounder 
position. The other event is that the Indian Government, 
aided, no doubt, by Mr. Wilson’s experience, have proposed, 
and by this time, I have no doubt, have carried into law, 
the most important financial measures which have for some 
time been brought forward in India.. The statements which 
Mr. Wilson has made, very much like those of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in this country, and which 
are among the papers printed for the use of the House, are 
so clear and full, that I might almost dispense with any 
but a very short summary of them. On the other hand, the 
proposals of the Supreme Government have excited great 
criticism and great opposition, and have led to a controver¬ 
sial correspondence with the other Governments in India. 
The diversity of opinion and of statement is so great, that it is 
not very easy to unravel the web, and it would be still more 
difficult to put the whole controversy before the Committee. 
It is not necessary, however, to do so; and I hope I shall 
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be able to state the results, and to make them clear in no 
very great compass. The correspondence on the table is 
almost entirely that which arose between the Government 
of India and the Government of Madras in reference to 
these measures. They were laid on the table in connection 
not only with the proposed financial measures, but with the 
recall of Sir Charles Trevelyan. Upon that subject I hope 
it is utterly unnecessary to say a single syllabic. In the 
whole course of my public life I never had so painful a 
duty to perform, and I regret exceedingly that necessity; 
for I believe it has deprived the Presidency of Madras of 
the benefit of services which would have been invaluable. 
I had the pleasure of seeing Sir Charles Trevelyan this 
morning, and he promised to give me every information 
and assistance in reference to the Government of Madras; 
and I should uot he doing justice to him or to myself if I 
did not take the earliest opportunity of expressing my grate¬ 
ful sense of that assurance. In addition to the correspond¬ 
ence on the table, there is a letter from the Government 
of Bombay—a Minute of Lord Elphinstone’s—and an answer 
from the Government of India. The papers would, I think, 
have been incomplete without those two documents, and, in 
fact, they were almost necessarily included, as they are 
referred to in the Minute of the Madras Government. 
Here, again, I cannot help saying what a loss to India and 
to this country has been the death of Lord Elph in stone. No 
man had greater experience of Indian administration under 
ordinary circumstances; and when the late mutiny called 
for more energetic action, in no respect was he wanting to 
the emergency. I can only say that his is a loss which 
this country, equally with India, must greatly deplore. 
Having paid this tribute to his memory, I will only say 
that in addition to this voluminous correspondence, there 
are the ordinary finance accounts of India, with an explana¬ 
tory despatch; and beyond that there is a paper which is 
still more material than any—a comparative account of 
revenue and expenditure for the last five years. There are 
some differences between the finance accounts and the 
figures contained iu that paper; but the comparative account 
is compiled from more recent information, and contains 
some items which are not in the other accounts. Before, 
however, I go to the expenditure and income of the year, I 
wish to refer to the deficits of the last two years. I have 
been sometimes accused of taking too gloomy a view of 
Indian finance. I can only say my sole object has been to 
present to the House and the country the most faithful 
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accounts in my power to produce. I stated last August 
what I estimated the deficit of the years ending April, 1859, 
and April, 1860, would be. I was wrong, no doubt, both 
as to revenue and expenditure. The revenue has been larger 
and the expenditure has been larger than I anticipated; 
but the two have so far kept pace together that the deficit is 
as nearly as may be what I stated. I estimated the deficit 
of 1859 at £11,707,000, whereas it was only £11,187,000. 
Tor the year ending April, 1860, I put the deficit at 
£9,281,000, while it was actually £9,981,000. Payments 
are sometimes thrown from one year to another which 
prevents a perfectly accurate estimate; but while my esti¬ 
mate of the deficits for the two years was £23,988,000, the 
actual amount was £21,168,000, there being only a dif¬ 
ference of about £180,000. The close agreement is, of 
course, to some extent accidental; but I think I may take 
credit for having formed no inaccurate estimate, and for 
not having exaggerated the unpromising state of affairs. 

I now come to the present year. The expenditure in 
1859-60 was £15,890,000, and the income £37,796,000, leav¬ 
ing a deficit of £8,091,000. To that is to be added the 
guaranteed interest upon railroads which amounted to 
£887,000, making a total deficit of £8,981,000. The expen¬ 
diture for the year 1860-61 is estimated at £13,958,000 
and the income at £37,762,000, leaving a deficit of 
£6,196,000, to which is to be added the guaranteed in¬ 
terest upon railroads, which has this year increased by 
£100,000, and amounts to £1,276,000, thus increasing 
the total deficit to £7,172,000. It seems to me that the 
mere statement of these figures is enough to dispose of 
the controversy which has been carried on in India,* and 
completely overthrown the opinion of the Government of 
Madras, and of that of Bombay, that is, that the whole 
deficit might be made good by a reduction of military 
expenditure. When I show the Committee that the de¬ 
ficit is £7,100,000, it can be conceived how difficult it 
would be to get rid of such au amount by a reduction 
in the military expenditure to that extent within the 
year. The military expenditure for the year is estimated 
at £15,276,000, and deducting from that amount the 
supposed deficit, there would remain in round numbers 
£8,000,000, which sum wuuld be £3,000,000 below what 
the military expenditure was in the year before the 
mutiny. No one can be sanguine enough to expect that 
our military expenditure can be reduced as low as it was 
before that mutiny, now that a large additional European 
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force must inevitably be maintained under the altered cir¬ 
cumstances of India. In the Estimates upon the table the 
proposed reduction in the military expenditure is about 
£2,000,000, and if we were to add to that the amount of 
the deficit, a reduction of no less than £10,000,000 must 
be made in the military expenditure at the end of this year. 
Will any one maintain that that will be possible ? That 
Estimate is made by the Government of India, not upon 
any hypothetical notion of their own, because they had 
received the actual estimates of reductions from the Govern¬ 
ments of Madras and Bombay. The reduction proposed 
by the Government of Bombay is £055,000, by Madras 
£591,000, while reductions by the Government of Bengal 
swell the total amount to £2,000,000. This question of 
what reductions in the military expense can be expected is 
not a question upon which we arc without experience, as 
attempts were made last year to make reductions, and the 
greatest pressure was employed to enforce them. The 
Government .of Madras, however, last year reduced its 
expenditure by only £330,000, but that of Bombay 
was actually' increased by £197,000. There was a 
larger reduction in Bengal, where, of course, it was more 
natural to expect it. In the last and the present years 
there will be a total reduction of military expenditure of 
£6,000,000—namely, £3,400,000 in 1859-60, and £2,600,000 
in 1860-1; and I am not sanguine enough to think that 
reduction can be carried much further within the year. 
That is the state of affairs for the present year, but we must, 
of course, look beyond and see what are our prospects or 
reduedons in future years. I have always taken the year 
1856-7 as a pattern year. It was the year immediately pre¬ 
ceding the mutiny when there were no additional expenses, 
and when the income and expenditure in India were about 
equal. Starting from that year I find that the military 
expenditure has increased by £3,785,000. For local corps 
there is besides an increased sum of £333,000, and for 
transport £141,000. Then there is an increased home 
charge for payment in this country, on account of troops 
£1,195,000—making a total of £5,454,000. But in looking 
at this question we must include the police, which has 
necessarily been increased to a considerable extent. Since 
1856-57 the increase in the police has amounted to £1,021,000, 
so that taking military aud police together the increase has 
amounted to £6,478,000. Then there has been an increase 
of expense for barracks during the last four or five years. 
It is not necessary in regard to Native troops to have this 
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kind of accommodation, as they provide for themselves after 
their own fashion, but in the case of European troops it is 
not reasonable or fair that we should send them to India 
without providing for them such barracks as are necessary 
for their health. It has been thought right, too, to con¬ 
struct the barracks in such a way as to make them capable 
of defence—to make them fortified posts to which in cases 
of emergency the women and children, and invalids, might 
retire. This naturally entails considerable expense, though 
it is an expense that cannot last more than a year or two. 
But though this expense has increased from £371,000 in 
1856-7 to £1,827,000 in 1859-00, there has at the same 
time been an almost perfect stoppage of expense on account 
of civil public works and buildings; andi therefore, though’ 
I anticipate a considerable reduction in regard to military 
buildings in the course of the next year or two, 1 au not 
expect any reduction whatever in the total expenditure foi 
public works. There has been, a:, I ha.o stated, a great in¬ 
crease of expense in military buildings ; that will be stopped 
in the course of next year, but the saving thereby effected 
will be counterbalanced by the increase that will take 
place in civil public works of various kinds which are most 
urgently required in all parts of India. There will be a 
transfer from the military to the civil expenditure, but the 
charge on the Indian revenue will not be diminished, i'tiere 
has been since 1850-7 an increase in the cost of collection 
of £170,500 ; civil and political establishments, £508,301; 
judicial establishments, £103,025; public works, £452,732; 
miscellaneous, £124,573—making a total of £1,725,857. 
There is another item of increased expense—the interest on 
the debt. Before the mutiny took place the debt was 
£59,442,000, and the interest £2,525,000. In 1859-00 the 
debt is £97,851,000, and the interest is £4,461,000, being 
an increased charge for interest of £1,930,000. Beyond that 
there is an increased charge for what is called guaranteed 
interest on railways. In i850-7 the amount of guaranteed 
interest w r as £404,000; 1857-8, £520,000; 1858-9, 
£600,000; 1859-60, £887,000; 1860, £1,276,000; being an 
increase of £872,000. The sum total of all these increased 
charges since 1856-7 is military, £5,454,000; police, 
£1,024,000; civil, including buildings, £1,725,800; interest 
on debt, £1,986,000, and of interest guaranteed to railways, 
£872,000—making a total increase of £11,011,800. The 
revenue has increased, partly from the old sources and 
partly from additional taxes, to the extent of £4,400,000. 
A large portion of the arrears due subsequent to the mutiny 
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lias been paid up, but I do not anticipate more receipts from 
tliat source; and, after as fair and impartial an estimate as 
we can make of the entire revenue and of the expenditure, 
the result arrived at is that we shall have a deficiency for 
1861-2 of about £6,611,000. Then comes the question 
how is that to be met ? Are we to borrow ? I think not. 
I am of opinion that to leave the Indian Government the 
power of borrowing, as has been the practice, on open loans, 
would hold out the greatest temptation that can possibly be 
offered to a wasteful expenditure. It has always been found 
to be so, and therefore it is the last step that ought to be 
taken if it is wished to promote economy. This House has 
resolved, very wisely as I think, not to guarantee the pay¬ 
ment of any part' of the Indian debt, but to throw the 
Government of India entirely upon its own resources. That 
being so, and when they are made to feel that they are 
themselves responsible for every shilling of their expendi¬ 
ture, they will find in it an inducement to economize in 
their outlay as far as possible. I am satisfied that these two 
considerations—the knowledge tliat they have not the power 
to borrow, and that they are responsible for their own ex¬ 
penditure—will go very far to render the Indian Govern¬ 
ment cautious of imposing any unnecessary charge on the 
revenue of India, and to produce the most rigid economy. 
Then, if we are not to borrow, there is no other resource but 
to impose additional taxation. I have explained to the 
House that I am speaking of that which I believe is possible 
for the next three or four years ; and I must repeat my con¬ 
viction, after careful examination of the whole case, that it 
is impossible to effect any such reductions of expenditure as 
would meet the deficiency of the revenue. We must, then, 
have recourse to taxation, and the question is, what ought 
that taxation to be ? On this point the most various opi¬ 
nions have been pronounced. Just to take one instance, we 
have been often told how foolish it was to look upon the 
revenue from opium as an uncertain revenue, and that we 
were entitled to reckon it as a perfectly certain source of 
revenue. That assertion, however, made last year, has this 
very year received a signal contradiction, for the Government 
has been obliged to increase the price paid for opium. They 
anticipate a reduction of the receipts from that source of 
£300,000 and an increased charge of £275,000, so that the 
amount of revenue received from opium will be £575,000 
less than last year. I think we ought not to rely on such a 
source of income. A good deal has been said about 
Mr. Wilson visiting India with English notions, and about 
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liis having started a scheme of taxation that no one in India 13 th August 
ever heard of before. If hon’ble members will look to the i860, 
papers, they will find that this question of raising a further 
income in India was under discussion for about a year before 
Mr. Wilson’s arrival. The first of the papers on the table 
of the House will show that the whole question of the sys¬ 
tem of taxation necessary to supply the deficit was discussed 
during the whole spring and summer of 1859, and that a Bill 
was introduced into the Legislative Council for a license tax, 
which was more or less of an income tax, in the summer of 
1859. During the whole of this discussion an income tax in 
some form or other was more or less contemplated, and the 
opinion of the Madras Government upon that subject is given. 

It will he found also, by reference to the papers, that although 
the Government of Madras objected to any additional taxa¬ 
tion at all, yet Sir Charles Trevelyan said that if the time 
ever came for the imposition of such additional taxation, 
an income tax, and not a license tax, would be the best 
method of raising the revenue. As soon as Mr. Wilson 
arrived in India he went up the country to join Lord Can¬ 
ning, and with his full concurrence and approbation it was 
determined that the new taxation should be that which has 
been proposed—an income tax, with the addition of a duty income Tax. 
on licenses to trade, and a duty in some shape on tobacco. 

This was done without communication with the officers of 
the Government in the various Presidencies; and, with the 
fullest concurrence on the part of the other Members of 
the Government in India, with the approbation of the 
Governor General. After the fullest consideration and dis¬ 
cussion, the Bills were put substantially into the shape in 
which they now stand. I am not aware that any other 
course was open to the Government than that which I have 
described. I attach great weight to the opinion of Sir Bartle 
Prere. He was not an officer of the Bengal Government. 

He came from Scinde and Bombay to Calcutta with the 
conviction that additional taxation was not necessary in 
India, and that by a reduction of expenditure the Indian 
deficit might be met. Sir Bartle Prere was, however, un¬ 
prepared for the state of things that he found at Calcutta, 
and, unwilling as he was to admit that reductions could not 
be made, and that taxation was necessary, he was compelled 
to admit that no other alternative than the levying of new 
taxes was open to the Government. Sir Bartle Prere 
said— 

“ I therefore assented to Mr. Wilsoir’s schemes not as free from 
difficulty and danger, but as less open to objection on that score, and 
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13th August far more complete and effectual for their purpose, than any which had 
I860- been offered. I believe that I rate the risks much higher than he does; 

but I am convinced, that the risks are as nothing compared with the 
certain ruin of drifting into bankruptcy, or remaining as we are.” 

He also stated that the notion that the taxes proposed 
were alien to former practice in India, was unfounded. 
He stated, on the contrary, that taxes of the same character, 
but not so fair in their incidence, had been constantly 
imposed and paid in India. In another Minute Sir Bartle 
Prere said:— 

“No notice has been taken of the fact that during the present 
discussion no scheme of fresh taxation has hitherto been pronounced by 
any one, Native or European, which would bear a moment's examination, 
which has not included some form of direct taxation, all more or less 
partial, inadequate to our wants, or otherwise more objectionable than 
that selected by Mr. Wilson; but all direct taxes, and generally, in 
some form more or less cumbersome, taxes on incomes—such taxes, 
in fact, being from the earliest times component parts of all Native 
schemes of finance. It seems to be forgotten that up to 1834-6 taxes on 
incomes, trades, and professions were levied almost universally through¬ 
out British India, under various names, and that they were then abolish¬ 
ed in parts of Bengal and throughout the North-Western Provinces 
and Bombay, not because they were in theory bad taxes, but because 
they were so unfairly assessed and unequally levied that it was difficult 
to reform them in their then existing shape.” 

The Indian authorities felt that, much as some persons 
objected to the income and licensing tax, no one had pi*oposed 
a scheme of taxation at all adequate to the necessities of 
the case, or which would not have left us drifting into 
bankruptcy. That being so, they took the greatest pains to 
gather information from the greatest number of persons; 
and after giving the subject the fullest consideration, the 
Government of India, without a dissenting voice, determined 
on adopting the system of taxation of which I am now 
speaking. I confess I thought the low point at which the 
income tax began a great objection to the scheme. Mr. 
Wilson, however, informs me that in India no complaint 
was made on that score, and that a person in the receipt 
of an income of 200 rupees was very much in the same 
position as a person having £100 a year in this country. 
It was also felt that if the limit were raised, the tax would 
be altogether unproductive. It was thought by some that 
it pressed rather hardly upon the smaller landholders; hut, 
with the alterations and amendments adopted since its intro¬ 
duction, the Indian Government consider that it will not 
press hardly at all upon leaseholders for twenty or thirty 
years, whom they wished to see pretty well exempted from 
the tax. In the Presidency of Madras there are 1,618,187 
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landholders, only 1,800 of 'whom would pay the tax, if 13 th august 
assessed at half the amount of the rent paid. So that, out 1860 - 
of the 1,518,187 holders in that Presidency, not less than 
1,510,387 persons would be exempt from payment, if 
assessed at one-half the rent. It is now proposed that the 
tax shall be levied on one-third, instead of one-half the rent; 
which, in the Presidency of Madras, will reduce the number of 
those who pay the tax to a much smaller number. We hear 
from the Punjab, and various parts of India, that there will 
not he the smallest difficulty in raising the tax. I am not 
aware whether lion’hie members have seen a letter addressed 
to Mr. Wilson by the Rajah of Burdwan, the largest land¬ 
holder in Bengal. He sees the value of the rule of Great 
Britain in the protection given to life and property; and 
declares that the Natives of India, who derive so much 
benefit from that protection, ought not to object to pay so 
small a percentage of their incomes for this purpose. Such 
a declaration is highly to the credit of the Rajah of Burdwan ; 
and I trust that in these sentiments the Rajah only re¬ 
presents the large zemindarics and landholders of Bengal. 

It has been frequently said that the mercantile classes, 

both European and Native, ought of all men to contribute 

to the wants of the State, considering the benefit they derive 

from our rule and the protection they enjoy. The result of 

the taxation now proposed is, that the small landholders 

will escape; that a small number will pay; and that the 

tax will be paid, as it ought to be, by the richer landholders 

and the mercantile classes, who have hitherto paid nothing 

to the revenue. The license-tax also presses on the latter License-tax. 

class, which, in fact, derives the greatest benefit from our 

rule, and contributes the least to its expenses; and for it, 

I think, the least objectionable shape lias been selected. 

Within the last few days one of the strongest opponents of 
this system of taxation has confessed to me his opinion that, 
if taxes must he imposed, they have now assumed their 
least objectionable form. I think that the many amend¬ 
ments, which have been introduced into the Bill, have placed 
the taxes in the shape in which they can best be levied. 

Of course I am hound to admit that I contemplate the new 
mode of taxation with some anxiety ; but, considering the 
circumstances of India, and seeing that no other alterna¬ 
tive has been proposed, and that unless we are prepared to 
raise additional revenue for the purposes of the country, 
we must proceed iu the ruinous course of incessant borrow¬ 
ing, I feel we can do nothing better than give our cordial 
support to the Government of India, who arc directly 
St /’ C. W r uud. 
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i3ni attgitst responsible for the administration of that country, and who, 
i 860 . being on the spot and in the midst of the people, have 
the best means of judging what taxes it is possible and 
expedient to levy. I have the strongest conviction that 
the less this country interferes in the affairs of India, the 
better they will he administered. We have frankly told 
the Government of India what our opinions on the question 
were; and are now prepared to give them our cordial sup¬ 
port in carrying out the determination they have formed. 
The next point I come to is the probable produce of the 
tax. It is very difficult, of course, to estimate with any 
certainty the produce of any new taxation. The Govern¬ 
ment of India expect that no very large sum—probably not 
more than £1,000,000—will be raised during the present 
year; and that £3,500,000 will be obtained in 1861-2. 
Deducting this amount from the deficit which I have 
already mentioned, we shall still have in 1861-2 a deficit of 
upwards of £3,000,000. I am in hopes, however, that the 
Government of India, by making, as I have no doubt they 
will do, an earnest effort, will be able to make a still further 
reduction in the expenditure for 1861-2; which is obviously 
indispensable, if we arc to equalize our income and expendi- 
MiHtary and ture. There is, unquestionably, considerable scope for 
Police expen- reduction. I have said that I do not think the Civil Service 
ditiire. expenditure can be diminished, but there are various bran¬ 
ches of the military expenditure in which a saving may 
possibly be effected. The military expenditure of 1860-61, 
exclusive of buildings, may be estimated at £17,000,000, and 
the police at £2,000,000. These must be taken together, 
for any increase in the one would lead, to a certain extent, 
to a reduction in the other. We have here an expendi¬ 
ture of £19,000,000, in which it will be very hard indeed 
if we cannot effect a reduction of £3,000,000, or even 
more than that, in the course of the year. With that 
reduction and the increased taxation, I think there is a 
reasonable prospect of placing the income and expendi¬ 
ture on an equality during 1861-2, or at any rate in the 
following year. The ordinary sources of revenue show 
marked symptoms of improvement, and in the course of 
three or four years I hope the ordinary income will meet 
the ordinary expenditure. That cannot be done at present, 
however, unless there are some extraordinary resources to 
draw upon; and it is as clearly demonstrated as any matter 
of finance can be that additional taxation, to at least the 
amount which we expect will be derived from new taxes, 
is indispensably required at this moment. The prices of 
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produce I aru glad to say arc rising, and tlie wages of labor 13 th august 
in all parts of the country arc higher than they ever have i860, 
heen. In Madras there is abundant employment for every 
one; and Sir Charles Trevelyan tells me that the men of 
some disbanded troops have found there higher wages than 
in the Army. This is very remarkable, as formerly men in 
the military service were held to he in a much better posi¬ 
tion than others. These circumstances indicate an improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the people, and consequently 
an increased power of consumption. Therefore I think I 
may fairly say that there is every prospect, in the course 
of time, of a reduced expenditure and an increased income. 

The more immediate question is—how I am to provide for 
the deficit of this year ? I am glad to say that I shall he 
able to do so from the balances in the Treasury, without 
bringing them below what both the Indian and homo 
Governments deem to he safe. It may he asked, then, why Reasons for 
I propose to take any power of borrowing ? My answer is, loau - 
that I depend in a great measure, for the means of defraying 
my home expenses, on the sums to be paid in by the 
railway companies. We receive into the home treasury 
all the sums paid by them. The expenditure in India for 
railway purposes is provided out of the Indian Treasuries, 
and I apply to disbursements here the sums which would 
otherwise be sent to India for that purpose-—instead of 
receiving remittances from India. If the railways pay all 
they ought to pay, then I shall not require a single shilling 
additional. There may, however, be some deficiency on their 
part, and it is to provide against that that I propose to 
take the power of raising, if it should he necessary, a loan 
of £3,000,000. In the course of this year the railway 
companies ought to pay in £7,000,000. Of that amount 
between £1,500,000 and £5,000,000 will, we expect, he 
expended in India for the construction of railways. What 
is not disbursed in this country, and would, if the Indian 
Government did not defray the expenditure on railroads 
in India, he sent to India to defray railroad expenditure 
there, is left in the Home Treasury, and it is on this 
balance that I depend for meeting the home expenses. I 
have, however, thought it wise and prudent to take powers 
to raise £3,000,000, in case the railway companies should 
happen to pay in less than I now anticipate. I hope 
and trust that the railways will provide the full amount 
required, and that I shall not need to avail myself of 
the borrowing powers which I now propose to take by 
way of precaution. The Resolution which I shall place 
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in the hands of the Chairman is a general Resolution, hut 
in the Bill which I shall introduce I shall insert a clause 
limiting the power to raise money to £3,000,000. With 
regard to the Customs duty, which is to be at the uniform 
rate of 10 per cent., I have not heard much complaint of the 
rate of duty, though it is very odd indeed if some of those 
who have to pay do not complain of the taxation. The 
objection which the lion’ble member for Sheffield lias taken 
is opposed to the view of Sir Charles Trevelyan, who says— 

“The circumstance that the new advantages conferred by the 
arrangement are in favor of the European interest is an additional 
reason for distrusting our first impressions. In both points of view 
the arrangement is singularly advantageous to the European mercantile 
interest in this country/'’ 

The objection principally urged is not so much to the amount 
of duty as to the valuation on which it is assessed. Several 
representations were made to me on the subject by deputa¬ 
tions from manufacturers, and to all of them I have drawn 
the attention of the Indian Government. Among others it 
was stated that the system at Calcutta is not so fair as that 
pursued at Bombay, where the duties approximate more 
nearly to what they profess to be—namely, ad valorem 
duties. It is the intention of the Indian Government to call 
on civil servants at Bombay and Madras, as well as repre¬ 
sentatives from the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, who are well acquainted with the mat¬ 
ter, to meet at Calcutta for the purpose of devising such a 
system of valuation as shall be as nearly as possible equal 
and uniform. With regard to the paper currency, I am 
afraid that in Calcutta, as well as here, a great deal of time 
has been taken up in the discussion of financial subjects, and 
that from that cause the measure has been delayed. As far 
as I can learn, the proposal has been favorably received in 
India, and I hope before long to receive from Calcutta the 
Bill which has been introduced for that purpose. It will no 
doubt be a great convenience and advantage to trade; and at 
the same time, by facilitating the transmission of money 
from place to place, it will remove the necessity of large 
balances being held in the 365 treasuries which exist in 
India. The railroads are going on, upon the whole, very 
satisfactorily in India. We hope that by the beginning 
of next year 1,200 or 1,300 miles will be open for traffic. 
Some of the works are very heavy, and render necessary a 
large expenditure. A very able Report has been laid 
on the table, which gives the fullest information on this 
subject. In order to complete the railways £52,500,000 
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will be required. The amount authorized to be raised is 13 th august 
£ 36,500,000. The amount paid up is £29,500,000, and the i860, 
amount expended is about £28,000,000. Of the £29,500,000 
which lias been raised, £25,250,000 has been raised by 
shares, and £4,250,000 by debentures. The traffic returns 
are, so far, very good, and when it is remembered that 
none of the lines are open between substantial termini, there 
is every reason to believe that, when great towns become 
the termini of the railroad lines, the returns will increase 
far beyond the ratio of distance on the lines now in opera¬ 
tion. The electric telegraph extends nearly 11,000 miles. Electric Teie- 
Tlie sub-marine cable appears to be subject to a great = ra i )h - 
number of accidents; and, although on one occasion a 
message was received in six days from Calcutta, communica¬ 
tion has been interrupted by an accident to which I fear the 
cable will be very liable in the lied Sea and on the coast of 
Arabia. A lino will short!v be laid down between Calcutta 

t- 

and Singapore which will very much shorten the time necess¬ 
ary for communication with China. The civil public works Public Worts, 
have been very much at a standstill during the mutiny. 

Many of them were interrupted because it was necessary 
to draught off the officers superintending them to military 
duties, and since then the Officers have been employed on 
military public works, the necessity for which lias been 
more pressing. But I trust the necessity has passed away, 
and that we shall be able to revert with increased vigor to 
the civil public works, and to which I attribute the greatest 
possible value, as tending to benefit the resources of India. 

The works which arc being proceeded with in the Punjab 
are the Baree Dooab Canal, the trunk road to Pesliawur, 
and the Attoclc tuunel under the Indus. The last promises 
the greatest success, and when completed will be a Very 
wonderful work. In Seinde the irrigation works are going 
on, and an expenditure has been authorized which will 
open up canals throughout the Province. These works are 
being carried on as fast as is consistent with the non- 
disturbaneo of the labor market. The harbour at Kurra- 
elice and the works there are in course of improvement. 

In Bengal 17 roads arc under construction, 450 miles long, 
which will be feeders to the railroads; and a new town 
is being created at Hutlali. The Orissa works, for saving 
Cuttack from the violence of the Mahanuddy, and utilizing 
the "waters of the stream, arc works which the Madras Irriga¬ 
tion Company propose to undertake without any guarantee. 
Negotiations are not quite concluded, but if they do not 
undertake it we shall do it ourselves, and in one way or 
Si / V . H ’ t / ud . z 1 
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the other it will certainly be done. The Godavery works are 
delayed for negotiations with the Nizam. If we are to 
respect the rights of Native Princes Ave cannot take posses¬ 
sion of the hanks of a river running through their terri¬ 
tories Avithout. previous arrangement, although we may 
propose to improve them. I do not anticipate any objection 
in this instance, hut avo must make such arrangements as 
will entitle us to eifect the improvement witli the Nizam’s 
concurrence. In Southern India two roads are ordered 
through the Eastern ghauts to eifect communication between 
the cotton districts and the port of Sedashevaghnr. Gogo 
will soon he connected Avith the cotton-groAving districts of 
Alimedabad, and the anchorage improved. Wc have also 
sanctioned the proceedings of a Company formed for cons¬ 
tructing docks at Bombay. I am not aware that I have 
anything more to say on this important subject, but I must 
pay a tribute to the course Avhich Lord Canning lias been 
pursuing in Upper India, by AAdiich a revolution, as 1 hope 
and believe, a\ ill be effected in the feelings of the higher 
classes. I do not mean to underrate the conduct of those 
Avho ha\ r e hitherto administered Indian affairs in reference to 
land settlements and matters of that kind. They. have 
invariably been actualcd by benevolent and beneficent inten¬ 
tions, but somehow or other they have not succeeded. The 
ryotwar system Avas introduced in Madras Avitli the belief 
that it Avas calculated to promote the Avelfaro of the people. 
We introduced aa hat is called the village system in the 
North-West Provinces, and considered it as a vast im- 
provement on anything that had been done before, and on 
our taking possession of Oude we introduced it there. In 
the North-West Provinces the result Avas the utter destruc¬ 
tion of the old landowners. In truth avc thought A\'e Avere 
conferring a benefit on the villagers by emancipating them 
from the oppression of the talookdars. In the North-West 
Provinces the result Avas that the property of the land- 
OAVners Avas sold up and got into the hands of the great 
money dealers. During the mutiny the people rose up and 
turned out the legal oAvners, and re-installed the old 
hereditary landowners. In like manner the villagers in 
Oude rose against u-, under their talookdars, av1io, in many 
cases, had exercised the greatest cruelty and injustice towards 
them. On the whole, boAvever, they preferred the former 
system to that AAdiich avc introduced. The mistake we fell 
into, under the influence of the most benevolent feelings, 
and according to our notion of Avhat was right and just, Avas 
that of introducing a system foreign to the liahits and Avishes 
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of tlie people. A curious result of what was called the 13 th Atrarsi 
confiscation of Oude was that, whereas we thought that i860, 
it had been proposed to confiscate the talookdar system 
in favor of the village settlement, the latter has become 
confiscated, and the property is rc-invested in the taloolc- Magisterial 
dars. Lord Canning has carried that system a little further holders* 0 aU " 
and has enlisted on liis side the feeling of the landowners. 

He has invested the taloolcdars with magisterial powers 
to a certain extent, and the report of the Commissioner in 
Oude states that they undertake these duties with alacrity, 
and show a disposition to exercise the powers with which 
they are invested, and to administer justice with great 
impartiality. It is exceedingly gratifiying to find that these 
persons exercise their responsible functions in so satisfactory 
a manner, and I hope this course of proceeding will have 
the effect of attaching the landowners of the country to 
our rule. A similar system has been carried into effect, 
but only to a certain extent, in the Punjab, where Lord 
Canning proposes to invest the Sirdars with the same magis¬ 
terial powers. A further step has been taken in assuring a 
great number of chiefs in the northern part of India that of 
we recognize what is called tlic right of adoption. The ,l 01> 10n ’ 
manner in which certain properties had been taken posses¬ 
sion of has told very much against us. Lord Canning 
assured several of the great chiefs that, in the event of 
their dying without heirs, adoption, according to the customs 
of the country, should be recognized. lie has proposed to 
carry this a great deal further, and to give to the generality 
of the chiefs the same assurance, anticipating, and I believe 
truly, the most beneficial effects from such an announce¬ 
ment. He says that unless something of this kind be done, 
you cannot depend on the attachment of the people. It 
is necessary to attach them to us, and to make them feel 
that they would lose and not gain by a change of rule in 
India. If the result lie anticipates should be attained, it will 
be very much easier then to withdraw some of our troops 
from those places where our rule would be exercised over a 
well-disposed and contented people of all classes, and not 
merely the masses, who certainly showed no indisposition 
to our rule during the late mutiny; for the only districts 
where the population took part in the mutiny were those in 
which the brothers, sons, and relations of the mutinous 
Sepoys dwelt. But I hope that by the measures now 
adopted we shall soon secure not only the passive but the 
active attachment of the people. IJnder these circum¬ 
stances, I trust that India may by the blessing of Providence 
Sir C. Wood. 
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lie preserved in peace, and that we may look forward in 
time to the improvement of the country, and to the applica¬ 
tion of English capital, which is necessary to the develop¬ 
ment of its resources, by which I believe that the finances 
of the country may he restored to a healthy and prosperous 
state. The right hon’ble gentleman concluded by proposing 
the Resolution, which ho had explained in the course of 
his speech. 

Mr. Dandy Seymour said, that as far as the financial 
part of the right hon’hlc gentleman’s speech was concerned he 
had never heard a more unsatisfactory or unfair statement. 
The right lion’blc gentleman stated that the lowest point to 
which the Government of India could reduce the deficit for 
the year 1SG0-1 rvas £7,000,000; whereas Mr. Wilson, in 
the Council at Calcutta, showed that the deficit might he 
reduced now to £5,700,000. It was true that Mr. Wilson 
did not get down to that figure until he was hardly pressed 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan, who had shown that the military 
expenditure of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies might 
he reduced within the present financial year by upwards of 
two millions, and before the end of the following year by 
another million. A very small decrease had been taken into 
account, and not the very large decrease which Lord Elpliin- 
stone and Sir Charles Trevelyan spoke of. How was it that 
Lord Elphinstone was regarded as a high authority when 
he spoke in favor of amalgamation, and as no authority at 
all when he pronounced against the plans of Mr. Wilson ? 
Both Lord Elphinstone and Sir Charles Trevelyan stated 
that our expenditure iu India need not be greater after the 
mutiny than it was in 185G. It was true that they did not 
go into details, because they had not the accounts, but they 
should not on the statement of Mr. Wilson impugn tlic 
testimony of the Governors of Madras and Bombay. It 
was said by Sir Charles Trevelyan that the delay in effecting 
a reduction of expenditure was caused by the sluggish 
action of the Supreme Court; and the Commander-in-Chief 
also stated that they could reduce the army if the Supreme 
Court would take up the question of the police, and get the 
police to do duty performed by the army of Madras. But 
the Supreme Council kept the project for a police force before 
them for another year, and that was the real cause of the 
army of Madras not being reduced, as had been anticipated 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan, and also by Sir Patrick Grant. 
The right hon’ble gentleman put down the police at 
£2,000,000, hut Sir Charles Trevelyan declared that the police 
necessary for the Presidency of Madras, with its population 
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of 30,000,000, would not exceed £123,000, or, at tlie utmost, isrn Arcus* 
143,000 a year. Sir Charles Trevelyan was supported in that 186 °- 
statement by the chief of police, and lie went into details to 
show that for, at the most, 140,000, they would have one police¬ 
man for every thousand inhabitants. He (Mr. D. Seymour) 
would therefore ask the right hon’blc gentleman how it 
was that that estimtate was put so high. It appeared 
that the Supreme Council were making an effort to keep up 
this enormous expenditure to the highest point, instead of 
reducing the expenditure to the lowest amount. The Budget 
of the right lion’ble gentleman, therefore, was unsatisfactory, 
as he had failed to show that he had used to the utmost his 
endeavours to keep down the expenses in India and in this 
country to the lowest point. Sir Charles Trevelyan said that 
having visited all the Indian Presidencies, served twelve 
years in Bengal and Upper India, and made Indian affairs 
liis study all his life, lie was of opinion that the military ex¬ 
penditure might he reduced to £ 11 , 500 , 000 , the standard 
before the mutiny, with great additional security to our 
position in India. lie went on to say that Mr. Wilson had 
not only over-estimated the sum which the army need cost, 
and which was believed by responsible persons to be neces¬ 
sary, but that he had under-estimated our resources in India Revenue 
for the future. The amount of the estimated increase in the estimated, 
revenue for 1860-1 was, in his opinion, much too small; 
and Sir Charles declared that if real protection to life and 
property were established in India by an adequate system of 
police, the magnificent valley of the Ganges alone would yield 
a greater revenue than the whole of British India now pro¬ 
duces. He could not find that in his military estimates 
Mr. Wilson had ever counted on a sufficient reduction in the 
armies of the minor Presidencies, but Sir Patrick Grant 
said that several regiments might be disbanded were it not 
for the apprehension of a rising of the population of 
Southern India in consequence of the imposition of the three 
new taxes. What better authorities could they have than 
the men who had been charged with the superintendence of 
the military and civil resources of the country ? They showed 
the great decrease that might be effected by the cutting 
down of the military expenditure, if the Government did not 
harass the people by the imposition of new taxes, and surely 
they knew as much about it as the secretaries in Bengal, who 
were not responsible for anything. 

The right lion. Gentleman said that £1,500,000 would 
be required this year for building barracks and forts for the UIC1 " S8 ‘ 
reception of women and children, and it appeared from the 
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i860. That was equal to what the Government asked for to fortify 
Great Britain. But there was no security that that expen¬ 
diture would not he continued from year to year. He should 
wish to know whether the whole question of fortifications in 
India had been considered by the right lion. Gentleman, 
and whether he had enquired into the best points for establish¬ 
ing forts. M. Brialmont was now occupied upon a great 
general work upon fortifications, and had specially con¬ 
sidered the case of India. When such an enormous expendi¬ 
ture was contemplated, surely the whole subject should be 
considered, and the best authorities, British or foreign, should 
be consulted. The right lion. Gentleman spoke of “ many 
places,” but the highest authorities in India were of opi¬ 
nion that the forts for the reception of troops and the pro¬ 
tection of the helpless portion of the European community 
should be as few as possible. But in order to carry out this 
military expenditure the outlay for civil works had been stop- 
stopfiacje ot ped. He regarded it almost as a crime to discontinue 
Public Works, works which produced from 40 to GOO per cent, interest upon 
the outlay, when, as Sir Charles Trevelyan said, “ if wo 
sowed water we reaped gold.” He regretted that the plan 
suggested some years ago by the Marquess of Dalhousie had 
not been carried out—that they had not come to that House 
for a loan for public works, and kept a separate account of 
such advances, and then tlicir system of borrowing would 
not be looked upon by strangers as a sign of the weakness 
of the empire, but of prudence and wisdom, when they 
raised money in that way, instead of burdening the people 
with increased taxation ? Before the mutiny, three millions 
a year were laid out on those works, and two millions during 
the mutiny. Now, these sums should not have gone into 
the general account, but a separate one; and if it were 
publicly known for what purpose this money was raised, 
the result would be favorable to the Government. Again, 
EniKviy with regard to railway shares. They had guaranteed 

guarantees, shareholders to a large amount. Never had fifty millions 

been better laid out than in making those railways. They 
had guaranteed, from the time the money was subscribed, 
an interest of 5 per cent. That had amounted to about half 
a million, and in future years would reach a million. Now, 
instead of taxing the people to pay this million ; instead 
of putting on a tax for five years, as it was said, but which, 
from what they knew of the income tax in this country, was 
likely to be permanent, and which, he was prepared to con¬ 
tend, should be made permanent; that money was a fit subject 
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to be paid from a public works loan. With regard to the 
paper currency, he believed it would be of the very greatest 
advantage to India. A paper currency was spread all over 
Ilussia, who paid lier troops in Asia by that means, and 
found it to answer. He bad always advocated the introduc¬ 
tion of a paper currency; and he was glad that at last 
they were on the eve of seeing it established. lie would 
also call the right lion. Gentleman’s attention to the 
desirability of expending the money proposed to be laid 
out at Galle in providing a port near Cape Comorin; 
and would refer him to the plans prepared by Colonel Cotton 
upon that point; whose estimates ought to lie laid upon 
the table. Again, there was a charge for making a road 
to Sedaslievaghur; but a road would be of small use com¬ 
pared with the benefits which a short extension of the 
railway to that place would produce. 

The right lion. Gentleman had spoken of the land sale, 
the questions of police, and of trusting the Native gentry. 
These were matters which all persons taking an interest in 
India had always advocated, and which had been pressed on 
the right lion. Gentleman for seven years. lie had been 
struck by an observat ion of Mr. Campbell, the author of an 
excellent work on the resources of India, who replied to a 
question which he had asked, “why not promote the Native 
gentry to high offices V”—that there were none of them left. 
And when he (Mr. Seymour said, “Howis that? In former 
times we read of their having been employed by tbe Duke of 
Wellington?”—Mr. Campbell said, “Our system has been to 
destroy all the upper classes in India; we have left merely 
the ryot and an aristocracy of civil servants.” lie was 
glad to hear that they were now going to restore those 
gentlemen to that place in the Native society for which 
God intended them. With regard to the land question, the 
noble Lord, the member for King’s Lynn, was tbe first 
Minister who took that view which he (Mr. Seymour) had 
always believed the right one; and which was, that they 
never would have a rich people, or a prosperous state of 
things in India, until they sold the fee-simple of the land. 
The noble Lord ordered the fee-simple of tbe land to be sold 
in certain cases; and Sir Charles Trevelyan was the indivi¬ 
dual who bad done most in carrying out those orders. 

lie should like to make one or two observations upon 
the accounts. Last year the military expenditure of India 
was nearly three-fourths of the whole net revenue; but if 
they wished the country to be really safe from bankruptcy, 
it was absolutely necessary to insist that that military 
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expenditure should be enormously reduced. lie saw. a very 
considerable sum for the ecclesiastical establishment; that 
is, for the maintenance of the clergy of the .Established 
Church. The amount for all India was not less than 
£125,000; and that sum was quite separate from that for 
the establishment of chaplains. The promotion of Chris¬ 
tianity in India had gone on separately from the chaplains; 
and he might almost say, with reverence, separate from the 
Bishops; and it was well known that the most efficient 
teachers of God’s Word in India were missionaries, who 
lived generally on £100 a year and under, while the chap¬ 
lains had six times that sum. lie strongly objected to the 
State Establishment which was growing up in India, and 
which did not exist in their Colonies. lie did not believe 
that in the colony of Australia any allowance was made 
for Bishops or Ministers of the Established Church. The 
Bishops were continually asking for fresh chaplains to be 
placed upon the different stations ; and lie saw by the returns 
before him that there was a sum voted for carrying out the 
Bishop to Calcutta. lie thought that religion and ministers 
of all denominations should be placed upon a certain footing, 
and that the Secretary for India, or the Government, should 
not have the power to transgress any rule which might be 
laid down in this respect. 

The right lion. Gentleman had promised to lay upon 
the table annually a blue-book which should give the House 
a Complete picture of the prospects of the Indian empire; 
but he (Mr. II. Seymour) had not yet seen any thing of that 
kind. He remarked that the Punjab was made to show 
a surplus, and Bombay and Madras a deficit. They knew 
that the Punjab was a pet province of Calcutta, but he 
could not believe that it really did show a surplus, because 
they knew also that there was a larger portion of Euro¬ 
pean troops placed in the Punjab than in any other part 
of India. They had the territories under the Governor 
General, the revenue of which was, lie believed, £18,000,000, 
bringing in only £2,000,000, leaving £10,000,000 of a 
deficit. Attention was specially called to that point by the 
noble Lord the member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley), 
who wrote out to India a peremptory letter that it should be 
altered; but the right lion. Gentleman had totally neglec¬ 
ted this matter, as lie had many other excellent reforms begun 
by his predecessor in office. The right lion. Gentleman 
was the complete autocrat of India. lie did not consult 
his Legislative Council, and he governed India as the 
Emperor Nicholas governed Russia. The House of Com- 
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inons ought therefore to know what this autocrat was doing 
in his empire. He had on previous occasions suggested that 
there should he one Mint instead of three in India, and that 
the copper could be sent out ready coined, by which a 
considerable sum would he saved. The Bill called the Coast 
of Africa Act Amendment Bill ought to be postponed till 
next year, in order that not only Singapore, hut Tenasserim, 
and perhaps Burmali, might he formed into a separate 
governor-generalship of the Malay provinces. The Govern¬ 
ment of Calcutta had plenty to do without looking after 
these provinces; and the people were a separate race, and 
required a different Government to develope their immense 
resources. These provinces might then he made to pay. 
Singapore, with its £10,000,000 sterling of commodities 
passing through it, ought certainly to he made to pay its 
own expenses. The right lion. Gentleman had said nothing 
of the Civil Service and the law reforms, both which 
subjects were of pressing importance. The law of India 
was a disgrace to any people, and the taxes upon obtaining 
permission to commence suits were unknown to auy other 
country in the world. A Bill Avas brought in three years 
ago by the Law Commissioners of India, which the right 
lion. Gentleman had not yet presented to the House. The 
right lion. Gentleman (Sir Charles Wood) had been sixteen 
months in office, and lie had done so little during that time that 
the India Office, it was said, might as well have been shut 
up. The delays in answering letters and transacting busi¬ 
ness Averc greater than they used to be under the Company’s 
rule, and there had been indeed no perceptible improvement 
Avhatcver since the East India Company had been done aAvay 
Avith, and the right lion. Gentleman had presided at the 
India House. Since the right lion. Gentleman was raising 
a loan, avIiv did he not make provision for the abolition of 
the taxes on the administration of justice, Avhicli Avere a 
scandal to the English rule ? What, also Avas the right 
lion. Gentleman doing about the sale of land? Was he 
encouraging the sale of land or not ? Was the redemption 
of the land-tax still allowed? He believed Mr. Wilson, 
in his new scheme of taxation, Avas right in principle. The 
fault of the Government was that they had not done all in 
their power to keep doAvn expenditure. A reduction of the 
salaries of civil servants Avould never be effected as long 
as it Avas left in the hands of interested persons in India. 
A plan of reduction ought to be draAvn up at home by the 
Secretary of State, assisted by men of experience in Indian 
affairs. He Aims of opinion that the salaries of the higher 
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class of civil servants might well be cut down, and that th e 
Native servants should receive higher remuneration. At 
present it was notorious that there were thousands of Native 
officials who received such a miserable pittance from the 
Government that they were obliged to pilfer in order to 
obtain a livelihood. The Secretary of State ought to set an 
example to the Indian Government by reducing the expense 
of the home establishment. lie was surprised the right 
lion. Gentleman should not only have continued the office 
of Under-Secretary of State, of which Sir George Clerk, 
on his removal to Bombay, had advised the abolition, as it 
was a complete sinecure, hut should have bestowed it upon 
Mr. Herman Merivale, who knew nothing about India, and 
had never been in that country in his life, instead of 
upon some tried experienced Indian official. With regard 
to Sir Charles Trevelyan, he thought that he had not shown 
discretion in sending so strong a Minute to a member of the 
Legislative Council against a law which after all he might 
have to carry into effect, but that literally, if not morally, 
he was justified by an order of the Supreme Council which 
appeared to authorize such communications. He did not 
believe, however, that if the Secretary of State had done 
his duty the difficulty would ever have occurred. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Mr. Wilson had been rivals in the public 
service in England for a vast number of years; and when 
Sir Charles Trevelyan was saying to a friend on leaving that 
he was making great sacrifices, his friend endeavoured to 
console him by reminding him that, at all events, he would 
not have Mr. Wilson near him. It was a parallel case to 
two appointments in the Crimean war, and it was the duty of 
the Secretary of State to warn Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
Mr. Wilson of the dangers to the public service which 
would ensue should they not agree together in India. There 
was no indication in the despatches that these rivals were 
not left to their own passions, and if anything passed in 
the shape of private letters he entirely objected to that kind 
of correspondence. It appeared to him that the Secretary 
of State was as indifferent upon this matter as when he 
replied to a questiou of his, that he knew nothing about 
and had not seen the Bills which threatened to convulse 
India. He did not find the same energetic desire to reduce 
expenditure expressed in the despatches of the right hon. 
Gentleman which he could trace in the despatches of the 
noble Lord the member for King’s Lynn; and he ready did 
not see the use of paying the right hon. Gentleman so 
much to do so very little. It was not the way in which the 
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right hon. Gentleman ought to execute his high office, and i3rn Arami 
he was convinced that the right hon. Gentleman would 18eo - 
never make a more satisfactory speech than the speech of 
this evening, while he conducted his business in the manner 
he had done since his return to the India office. 

He believed that Mr. Wilson's taxation would inau¬ 
gurate a new era for India of the greatest possible importance. 

It was somewhat similar to that which commenced with 
our glorious devolution, at which time the bulk of the 
taxation was raised by the land tax. Since then personalty 
had enormously increased, and the taxes had been gradu¬ 
ally placed on that branch of wealth. The same principle 
was being introduced in India by Mr. "Wilson, and he 
(Mr. Seymour) believed that the people of that empire were 
sufficiently enlightened to see that it would be to their lasting 
advantage and interest. He must say, in conclusion, the 
Whig theory of Government appeared to him to be that 
able men were to be found scattered on the streets. He had 
been amazed during the ten vears he had been in Parlia- 
ment at the appointments of the Whigs. Take the two last 
cases. There were two men of the greatest talent—in every 
respect exceptional men—men of whom there were very 
few produced in the course of a century—he referred to Sir 
Charles Trevelyan and Sir Henry Itawlinson, and both of 
them on account of some trifling blunders, which were more 
the fault of the "Whigs than themselves, were recalled, and 
were wasting their lives in idleness. These men were the ap¬ 
pointments of the Government opposite. They would never 
have been picked out by the Whigs, but they showed the 
greatest alacrity in getting quit of them. 

Mr. W. Ewaiit said, he fully concurred in the praises Mr. w. 
which had been bestowed upon Sir Charles Trevelyan, but E " art - 
he thought that, after the course taken by that officer, the 
Government could not do otherwise than remove him, not¬ 
withstanding his great abilities, as they could never allow Recoil of sir 
a governor to act at variance with the instructions of his c - Trevelyan, 
superior. With regard to the army in India, he trusted 
that, in due course of time, it might be reduced, and he 
thought the reduction could be effected if a proper and 
vigorous police were established throughout the country. 

He was glad to hear that the Government of India had 
adopted the plan of appointing magistrates selected from 
the principal landowners of India, whether Europeans or 
Natives; and the recognition of the system of adoption 
he considered to be a wise concession, calculated to attach 
the territorial proprietors to the British rule. The estab- 
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lishment of military posts in the most healthy parts 
of the hill districts would he, in his opinion, a most 
desirable measure. Erom these posts troops might be 
brought down into the plains at any time, when their servi¬ 
ces were required, retaining all the vigor of European 
constitutions. But what he mainly trusted to was the 
development of the resources of India by encouraging the 
introduction of English capital, by improving the means of 
communication, and by a judicious extension of public works, 
especially works of irrigation. Irrigation, be maintained, 
would be found the great agent for developing the resources of 
India. It might be said, to use a somewhat Irish expression, 
that water ivas the blood of India. He wished to say a word 
with regard to the planters. He believed them to be a 
vigorous and valuable race of men, and likely to produce 
great benefit to India. No doubt they had, in former times, 
abused this power. But he believed they were destined to 
do much good hereafter. He thought that the salaries of 
the civil officers might be reduced, but he did not anticipate 
any great saving from the reduction. If the salaries of the 
lower officers were raised, then some reduction might be 
made in the salaries of the other officers. With regard to 
the revenue, what was wanted was a strict system of 
appropriation, and he was of opinion that there ought to 
be an Imperial audit. The India Council in this country he 
conceived to be inconsistent with a vigorous executive, and 
he did not believe that there could ever bo a proper sys¬ 
tem of government with a sort of Parliament sitting in 
the India Office. He hoped and believed that the people of 
India would in time be conciliated by a mild but firm system 
of Government, watchful over the security of persons and of 
property, and considerate of the feelings, while it did not 
sustain or justify the religious errors of the people. 

Mk. Gregsox said, he also concurred in regretting 
the loss which the public service had experienced by the 
removal of Sir Charles Trevelyan, who during the short time 
he had been in Madras had effected many improvements. 
He considered that the military expenditure might be 
prospectively reduced, and a considerable saving effected. 
In 1856 the revenue was £33,000,000, and in 1860 it had 
increased to £37,000,000, so that it might be hoped by 
degrees the income and expenditure would be equalized. 
He hoped that the right lion. Gentleman was not going to 
add to the heavy taxes which were being imposed on India 
auy increase in the duty on salt. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
said, he should be sorry to see such an increase, and, consi- 
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dering tlie millions of people in India who possessed not 
more than £5 a year, and who were consumers of salt, they 
ought to he spared any additional tax on this commodity, 
lie hoped that the right hon. Gentleman would be success¬ 
ful in carrying out the reductions which he proposed; and, 
from what he saw of the increasing resources of India, he 
had every confidence that at the time when the right hon. 
Gentleman expected that the income would balance the 
expenditure, it would really largely exceed the expendi¬ 
ture. 

Sir Henry Willoughby said, ho could not quite 
agree with the hon. Gentleman in the sanguine view he 
had just expressed of Indian finance. In his opinion a 
more serious question could hardly come before the 
Committee than the prospective state of that finance, which 
seemed to him most alarming. When the hon. Gentleman 
referred to the increase which had taken place in the 
revenue between 1857 and I860, he overlooked the elaborate 
Minute signed by Sir Bartle Ercre and Mr. Wilson, show¬ 
ing that the increase did not arise from a legitimate 
development of the resources of India, hut was owing to 
accidental circumstances, and that there was no reasonable 
mode of meeting the difficulty except by imposing these 
new and dangerous taxes. In considering this question 
the Committee should remember the doubt which beset 
every proposal respecting Indian finance. Mr. Wilson’s 
first discovery on going out was that the deficit had been 
largely under-estimated ; and the difficulty of discussions in 
this House on Indian subjects was that they could not be 
sure of the ground on which they were treading. The chief 
point on any question of Indian finance was of course the 
composition of the army. In 1856-7 there appeared to have 
been 45,000 Europeans and 287,000 Natives; and in the 
jiresent year there were 80,000 Europeans and 300,000 
Natives. He should like to hear whether these numbers 
were correct, because with any thing like that army it was 
perfectly impossible that Indian finance could right itself. 
In 1856-7 the expense of the army was £13,500,000; next 
year it was £17,500,000; then it was £24,000,000; in the 
following year £21,000,000; and for 1860-1 it was taken at 
£15,250,000. He greatly feared that the cost in the current 
year was under-estimated. But even taking it at that 
amount, and assuming that the income tax was ordinarily 
successful, how could you expect to wring such a sum from 
India or to avoid deficits for a series of years ? Before you 
could touch a single rupee of Indian revenue it was neces- 
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sary to clear off ten or eleven millions of dead weight, in the 
shape of cost of collection, allowances and grants, and inter¬ 
est on the debt. When to this was added £15,000,000 for 
the army, and £800,000 or £900,000 for the navy, there 
was hut a small sum left to defray the general expenses 
of Government. Mr. Wilson, with Lord Elphinstone and 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, agreed that the expense of keeping 
up a European army of 80,000 men in India would he 
enormous; and the whole question of military expen¬ 
diture was one of vital importance. There was more danger 
of losing India by means of obnoxious taxes than even 
through a mutiny, and the greatest caution was therefore 
required in the imposition of new duties. 

Mr. Gregson explained that he had quoted from 
memory the revenue was £32,000,000; he found on reference 
the net revenue was £33,300,000. 

Mr. Roeruck said, he wished to refer to a question 
which had not been touched on during the debate. In the 
Indian mutiny a large amount of property was sacrificed by 
persons who were not in the Company’s service, hut were 
settlers and planters. The value of their property so 
destroyed was, by their computation, about £3,000,000. 
These losses were occasioned by the servants of the Com¬ 
pany. The Indian army rebelled. The servants of the 
Company, therefore, caused all the losses that were incurred 
during the rebellion. By the law of England, any loss sus¬ 
tained in consequence of rebellion would fall upon the hundred 
within which the property was situate. The persons to whom 
he referred considered that they had a distinct right to come 
upon the Government for compensation. The Government 
had acknowledged that right, for last year the right lion, 
gentleman said the Government proposed to draw a distinc¬ 
tion between property which it was impossible to move, 
and property which might have been saved from injury. 
They proposed to give half the value in the first case, 
and one-tliird the value in the second, and they further 
proposed to limit the whole amount to he distributed to 
£1,000,000 ; but within a few days after making that state¬ 
ment the right lion. Gentleman wrote a despatch, in 
which he recommended that in the cases of building factories, 
and crops where the admitted loss did not exceed 2,000 
rupees, the compensation should he one-half of the admitted 
loss, and if the loss exceeded 2,000 rupees then only one- 
third of the additional loss beyond 2,000 rupees should be 
granted. In regard to jewels, cash, and personalty one-tliird 
of the admitted loss should be allowed; but in no one case 
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should more than 5,000 rupees compensation he allowed. 
Thus there w r ere two departures from the proposition which 
the right lion. Gentleman had stated to the House, and 
those departures seemed to militate against a principle which 
he had dwelt upon,—in order that India might flourish Eng¬ 
lish capital must be introduced. But English capital would 
not he introduced unless its owners were satisfied that they 
were under the protection of English justice, and if ques¬ 
tions of that kind were to he dealt with in the off-hand and 
fantastic manner in which the right hon. Gentleman had 
dealt with the sufferers by the late mutiny, a feeling of 
uncertainty would he created that would keep capital out 
of India. He might also refer to another class of cases—that 
of the insurance companies. Those offices insured the lives 
of civilians. Those civilians were called upon by the Gov¬ 
ernment to act as soldiers. They did so, and many were 
slain. In all those cases the insurance offices paid the 
insurance moneys, and then appealed to the Government to 
reimburse them. The Government, however, refused to 
recognize their claim, and would not permit them to parti¬ 
cipate in the £1,000,000 that was to he distributed as com¬ 
pensation for losses. He would warn the right hon. 
Gentleman that this subject would be renewed next Session 
and in future Sessions, until justice was done, or the sufferers 
were convinced that they had no grounds of hope from the 
justice of Parliament or the Government. 

Sib DeLacy Evans said, he fully agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that civilians having been required 
to act as soldiers, and having perished in performing the 
duties of soldiers, and the insurance companies having 
liberally paid the claims upon them, those companies were 
entitled to expect a liberal consideration from the Govern¬ 
ment. The only part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
voluminous statement to which he should refer was the 
military expenditure. He was glad to find that it was 
intended to construct barracks calculated to preserve the 
health of the troops, and also places of safety for women, 
children, and treasure, in case of a sudden rising either 
of troops or people against our authority. He quite con¬ 
curred in the remarks of the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
great loss the public service in India had sustained by the 
removal of Sir Charles Trevelyan from the Government of 
Madras. He admitted that the conduct of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan might have given some cause of complaint to the 
Supreme Government, hut, on account of the undoubted abili¬ 
ties of that high officer, he (Sir He Lacy Evans) regretted that 
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some less severe course had not been pursued ; and he hoped 
that the Government would take a speedy opportunity of utL 
lizing that gentleman’s great abilities. He had listened with 
much attention to the statement of the right hon. Baronet, 
but confessed himself unable fully to understand it. Thus 
much, however, was clear that the whole statement rested upon 
the immense military establishment now retained in Bengal. 
In 1857 there were but 45,000 European troops on the Indian 
establishment, and in fact there were not more than 40,000 
in that country. The neck of the rebellion was broken by 
those men. The capture of Delhi was the turning point of 
the mutiny, and that was accomplished without the aid of a 
man or a gun from England. The Government very properly 
made every effort to send out men, but the great event took 
place before they arrived, and it was always said that the 
Native population did not take part in the outbreak. lie 
knew of no conquest more decisive than that which we had 
accomplished in India, and yet, notwithstanding the prestige 
our triumphant success had given us, English troops were 
being continually sent out to India. He believed that at 
this moment there were not fewer than 80,000 European 
troops in India, and he understood that the Native army 
had also been greatly increased. How was it possible in 
these circumstances to have the finances of India in a 
prosperous state ? Why was it necessary to have this vast 
army in India ? It would be easy to reduce them gradually 
and continuously, but he had not heard that there was any 
intention to make a reduction at all. ITe must say that 
independently altogether of financial considerations the 
retention of so large an army in India was very much to 
be deprecated. 

Mr. Vansittart said, lie regretted to hear the right 
hon. Baronet announce that it was necessary to raise an¬ 
other loan this year, as he had been in hopes, on perusing the 
speech which Mr. Wilson delivered in the Legislative 
Council of Calcutta on the 18th of February last, that 
that ruinous system was about to be put a stop to. On 
that occasion Mr. Wilson observed :— 

“ But wliat has this state of our finances brought about ? Our 
deficiencies have been supplied by loans in England and in India, and 
what have been the results ? And here I claim the special attention of 
every one. Native and European, who feels a real interest in India. 
What was the slate of our debt before the mutiny ? What is it now ? 
And let me ask what will it be soon if we are to resort to the miserable, 
the disreputable expedient of continuing to borrow in time of peace V” 

With regard to that speech—and upon which they had 
refrained very properly from commenting up to that period, 
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lest it might liave embarrassed the operation of Mr. "Wilson’s is™ Ararat 

financial scheme—it appeared to him that the most serious, i 860 . 

almost appalling circumstance, that could not fail to strike 

the reader was that, since the commencement of the present 

century, with the exception of fifteen years, there had 

been an annual deficit, sometimes larger and sometimes 

smaller in amount, and that of the entire Indian debt of 

£97,851,807 no less than £38,410,755 had been incurred 

by the late mutiny of our Bengal Sepoy army. When 

Mr. Wilson left the shores of this country for India it 

was thought that lie would have to provide for a deficit 

of a few millions, whereas on his arrival at Calcutta he 

found that the deficiency for the past year ending the 30th 

of April last, and for the current year, amounted to no less 

a sum than £15,790,129. A more gloomy view of the incime t»x. 

financial condition of a country had, perhaps, seldom or 

never been presented; and he thought, therefore, that 

great allowances should be made if the right lion. Gentleman 

had been compelled to resort to a severe system of taxation. 

He could not, however, approve the income tax portion 
of his scheme, which occupied 181 folio pages in print, 
containing 200 clauses, and which, by exempting nothing 
but the pay of private soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers, was ill-calculated to reconcile the Native population 
to the payment of such a novel, oppressive, and searching 
tax. lie Avas aware that lie had since amended it very 
materially, and that he had cajoled the zemindars to pay it 
by an abatement of the Government rent from one-half 
to one-third. 

Sir CnARLES "Wood said, the abatement referred to did sire. Wood, 
not apply to the landholders. 

Mr. Vansittart was under the impression that it did, Mr. 
but he would not pursue that part of the subject. He must Vans,ttart - 
say, however, that he much doubted whether the right 
lion. Gentleman would not be disappointed with the re¬ 
turns under this head. In corroboration of that opinion 
he would only mention that an inquiry had been set 
on foot a few years since by the Indian Government, 
in order to ascertain what would be the probable return from 
a succession duty, similar to what prevailed in this country, 
and that it had not been estimated at more than thirty-seven 
lakhs of rupees, or £370,000. lie would further observe that 
he could not anticipate any difficulty in regard to the ma¬ 
chinery by Avhicli the income tax was to be collected, lie 
apprehended that duty would devolve upon the Revenue Com¬ 
missioners, Collectors, Deputy Collectors, and Assistants of 
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the diff erent districts in the Mofussil, and that that much 
vilified body of public servants, the covenanted civilians, 
disregarding all apprehension of the consequences likely to 
arise in carrying out such an unpopular measure, would, 
with that zeal and fidelity for which they had always been 
distinguished, proceed to realize it in the same manner as 
they did the land revenue, the abkaree, and other sources of 
revenue. He considered the enhanced tax that Mr. Wilson 
had imposed on salt and tobacco, which latter article was the 
one sole luxury and universal solace of the toiling millions, 
to he not only impolitic hut likely to be met in the interior 
with a dogged, passive resistance. Mr. Harrington, the 
member for the North-Western Provinces, laid himself open 
to ridicule by exempting himself and other officials from the 
first license tax which he introduced into the Legislative 
Council; hut he thought it was to he regretted that he did 
not proceed with his second or amended Bill, as this mode of 
taxation was evidently not only far more in harmony with 
the feelings and prejudices of the Natives, hut he believed 
that the returns would have been found to he more profitable. 
Indeed, he held in his hand a return which the right lion. 
Baronet laid on the table on the 30th of last month, and he 
found that the yield from the trade taxes in the province of the 
Punjab only was estimated at £230,000. The right lion. 
Baronet did not seem to be indisposed to introduce certain 
measures which were demanded by the transfer of India to 
the Crown; but he might depend upon it that it was hope¬ 
less to expect to effect any real practical good until the Legis¬ 
lative Council of Calcutta was remodelled; for it was absurd 
to suppose that a Council of eleven members, all paid 
nominees of the Government, could cope with the wants and 
requirements of such an enormous country as India. He 
had been conversing a day or two previously with Governor 
Keate and Sir Charles Macarthy, and he learnt that Trinidad 
with its population of 100,000 souls had a Council of twelve 
members, six paid officials, and six unpaid non-officials; and 
that Ceylon, with its population of 2,500,000, had a Council 
of fifteen members, nine paid officials, and six unpaid non¬ 
officials ; whereas, India with 200,000,000 had a Council of 
but eleven members, all officials. • That some non-official 
element was greatly needed had been fully confirmed by the 
mail which arrived that day, for it appeared when it left 
Calcutta that the Council, at the dictation of Earl Canning, 
were discussing a Bill having for its object to re-arm. the 
Native population and to disarm the Europeans, and were it 
not for the fearlessness with which the Bill was opposed 
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by those two upright judges, Sir Barnes Peacock and Sir 
Mordaunt Wells, it would probably pass into law. This 
being the case, could it be wondered at that the finances of 
India should have fallen into such a dilapidated condition, 
and that mutinies and agrarian riots should so continually 
take place ? One word about the Indigo Commission then 
sitting at Calcutta. That Commission consisted of two 
civilians, Messrs. Seton-Karr and Temple; Mr. W. Fergus- 
son, an indigo planter, chosen by the Indigo Planters’ 
Association; the Rev. Mr. Sale, a missionary; and Baboo 
Chunder Moliun Chatterjee, chosen by the British Indian 
Association ; and this mixed Commission was working ad¬ 
mirably. Now, he thought they might draw an advantageous 
lesson from it, and request the Indigo Planters’ Association, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the British Indian Associ¬ 
ation to select two gentlemen from among their respective 
bodies, in order to associate them with the members of the 
present Legislative Council, and he ventured to say that their 
varied knowledge and this infusion of fresh blood would 
quicken that jaded Council into something like activity and 
efficiency. At all events, were the right hon. Baronet 
to adopt that suggestion, lie would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had done something towards repairing the 
error into which he fell in 1853 by creating such a ludicrous 
assembly as it was at present: and that, although the Eastern 
horizon was over-clouded by financial difficulty, and the 
resources of India were well-nigh exhausted, yet they would 
not be quite without hope that her future might ere long 
assume a brighter and sereDer aspect. 

Mr. Crawford said he could give a cordial concurrence 
to the Resolution with which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Charles Wood) concluded his speech, as he looked upon 
it as a measure not only of caution but of absolute necessity. 
The hon. member for Poole had urged the construction of 
one or two more new railways in India, and had recommend¬ 
ed an extension of the guarantee. He trusted that the 
Secretary of State would pause before he extended the system 
of guarantee, whatever the merits of the railways might be; 
because, if the plan of subsidizing were further carried on, 
the thing would be overdone, and a guarantee of 5 per cent, 
would be insufficient for the purpose. The railway companies 
were at present guaranteed 5 per cent, on their capital. 
When the lines were opened, if the profits exceeded 5 per 
cent., one-half the surplus went to the Government in repay¬ 
ment of their advances of interest during construction, and 
the other half was to be divided among the shareholders. 
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He would suggest that the agreement should take effect as 
soon as the lines were worked, although a portion was yet 
unconstructed, and that half the surplus profits over 5 per 
cent, should he immediately divided among the share¬ 
holders. Such an arrangement would, he thought, stimulate 
the companies to proceed with the construction of their lines. 
The hon. and learned member for Sheffield had adverted to 
the question of compensation. He did not know whether 
the claimants to compensation had any common law rights 
or not; but he could not hut join in an appeal to the right 
hon. gentleman to consider the sum of £1,000,000 set aside 
for this.purpose as a minimum as well as a maximum. With 
regard to Customs duties, they were, no doubt, a fair source 
of revenue, but he could not but feel that there was a dispo¬ 
sition in India to stretch this source of revenue, and to raise 
the duties so as to interfere with the trade of India. He 
entirely concurred with Sir Bartle Erere in the Minute quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman, that a tax in the nature of 
an income tax was one to which the Natives of India were 
in some degree habituated, and that if it were left to the 
Natives to carry out, they would readily conform to it, and it 
would form a most productive source of revenue. 

Mr. T. G. Baring thought the hon. member for Eves¬ 
ham (Sir Henry Willoughby) had no ground for the complaint 
he had made of the inaccuracy of the statements of his right 
hon. friend the Secretary of State for India. The Estimate 
which the right hon’ble gentleman gave last year of the 
deficit of the present year had proved to be within a few 
hundred thousand pounds of the actual amount. From the 
speech of the hon. member for Poole (Mr. H. D. Seymour), 
it appeared that nothing which the right hon. Baronet had. 
done had had the good fortune to please him. The com¬ 
plaints of the hon. Gentleman were singularly inconsistent. 
According to him the Secretary of State governs India 
like an autocrat, and yet stoically leaves India to govern 
herself. If a Bill is introduced it ought to be postponed. 
If one is postponed it ought to be pressed. lie complained 
that Papers had not been produced which no one had 
asked for, and that a document wdiicli had not yet been 
received from India had not been laid upon the table. 
In one breath he condemned the Secretary of State for not 
abolishing an office and for not filling it in a different 
manner. The hon. member declared that nothing had been 
done, and yet his whole speech wns an objection to what had 
been done. He could inform the hon. member that there 
was no foundation for his assumption that any good measures 
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introduced by Lord Stanley had been checked. The measures 
as to the sale of lands had not been altered; and the 
accounts which he was so anxious to see were contained in 
Papers which had already been laid before the House. An 
improved system of accounts was being introduced in India, 
much simpler and more rapid than the old system; and, 
in consequence, the Indian accounts had this year been 
presented for the first time within the period laid down by 
Act of Parliament. He denied that there had been any 
delay in the public works. As his right lion, friend had 
stated, all the works of importance were being carried on. 
The canals in Scinde were being pushed forward, the Madras 
Irrigation Company were actively employed, the improve¬ 
ment of the river Godavery was in progress. It was absurd 
to talk of a railway to Sedashevagliur, as it would have to 
be carried over a steep mountain pass, and would be enor¬ 
mously expensive both to construct and to work. If any 
new port were to be established instead of Galle, as sug¬ 
gested by the lion, member, it should be at the point 
where the Madras Railway touched the west coast, rather 
than on the south coast. He was glad to be able to inform 
the Committee that a decrease of nearly six millions since 
the year 1858-9 had already been effected in the military 
expenditure, and that there had been a considerable 
reduction in the number of Native troops. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India were fully conscious that it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary that the Native army in India should be 
largely diminished, and were endeavouring to effect that 
object as rapidly as they could do with safety. It would 
be dangerous to be in too great a hurry in the matter. 
His right lion, friend had made allowance for the greatest 
possible reduction during the year in that branch of expen¬ 
diture. The difference between the military expenditure of 
1856-7, the year before the mutiny, and 1860-61 was 
£3,500,000; and that was the amount of reduction antici¬ 
pated by the Secretary of State, in order, together with the 
estimated produce of the new taxes, to square the revenue 
and the expenditure for the year 1861-2. Hon’ble members, 
therefore, could not say that reduction in the military 
expenditure had not been fully taken into consideration. 
The lion, member for Poole (Mr. D. Seymour) was alto¬ 
gether mistaken when he asserted that the home expenditure 
had not been revised, for since he had been in office his right 
lion, friend had cut down the Home Establishment con¬ 
siderably, abolishing a number of offices and one whole 
department. A revised scheme had recently been approved 
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by an Order in Council, which had been laid upon the table 
of tbe House, and if the hon. member for Poole had taken 
the trouble to examine it he would have seen that large 
reductions had been made. Tbe Committee would also be 
glad to hear that by simplifying the mode of conducting 
business the time necessary for passing papers through the 
department had been very much reduced. He was glad 
to hear from the hon. member for the City of London that 
his experience of India confirmed the opinion of the great 
majority of persons who were conversant as to tbe feelings 
of the Natives, that the measures which were rendered 
necessary by the state of the finances would meet with no 
more dillieulty than was incidental to tbe introduction of 
renewed taxes in most countries. He agreed with the hon. 
member for Windsor that the greatest reliance might be 
placed on the tact and ability of the officers of the Civil 
Service who would have to carry those measures into effect, 
and, while alluding to the civil servants, be might state 
that Mr. Ilickett’s Report was not laid on the table, because 
it occupied five folio volumes, and the expense of printing 
would be far more than commensurate with the advantages 
of its being printed. If, however, the bon. member for 
Poole desired to see the Report he would gladly furnish 
him with a copy, and he was sure that the perusal of 
it would occupy the hon. gentleman during the whole of 
the recess. 

Mr. Ayrton expressed his regret that at so late a 
period of the Session, when many lion, members bad left 
town, the right bon. Earonct should have made a statement 
of another year’s mismanagement and another year’s insol¬ 
vency ; for, if such a statement had been made at an earlier 
period of the Session, the House would have felt that it was 
its imperative duty to appoint a Committee to investigate 
the circumstances which bad brought about so lamentable a 
result. It had been proposed to save 2 per cent, in the rate 
of interest by the Government of England making advances 
to the Government of India upon the security of the revenues 
of India. There were objections to that proposition, but it 
possessed this advantage—that the attention of Parliament 
would, under those circumstances, be specially directed to 
the manner in which the Government of India was conduct¬ 
ed. Another course to meet the difficulties in Indian finance 
was an open loan, but the right bon. Gentleman dismissed 
that proposition, because it would foster the extravagance 
of the Indian Government. The course which was adopted 
was to his mind the worst of all, because it declared 
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to the Government of India that, let their expenditure he 
what it might, they had only to write a despatch to the 
Secretary of State in Council, and the Secretary of State 
in Parliament would obtain authority to raise millions with¬ 
out consideration and without discussion. Credit must 
produce unlimited extravagance in the administration of the 
Indian Government, and the result at which they had arrived 
proved the truth of that assertion. The foundation of all 
improvement must he not to restore hut to establish con¬ 
fidence in the British Government. He could see only one 
redeeming feature in the statement of the right lion, 
gentleman, and it was that in which he told them that the 
Governor General had at last entered on that career which 
could alone place the Government on a soild and 
enduring basis. Since the new school of the Civil Ser- 
vice was introduced it had been their settled plan to 
oppress, to harass, to degrade, to insult, and to injure 
the territorial aristocracy of India, and it was most gratify¬ 
ing to find that this policy was now to be abandoned, and 
that the Governor General had at last undertaken the duty 
of recognizing the rights of the territorial aristocracy to the 
possession of that territorial interest which many of them 
had enjoyed for centuries. But if that was a consoling 
circumstance, he could wish that it were not marred by 
other events which had taken place at Calcutta. He did 
not intend to express any opinion about these matters because 
the time for that had not yet arrived. They had not had on 
the table of the House the Bill introduced into the Legisla¬ 
tive Council of Calcutta, and therefore it was impossible to 
form an opinion of the measures which had been the subject 
of discussion there. But it was a remarkable circumstance 
that upon the introduction of this new scheme of taxation, 
it was taken for granted that there was to be a very large ex¬ 
penditure, and that there must be a deficit. Mr. Wilson, in 
addressing the council, never condescended to explain whether 
there was any necessity for the new taxation, or whether it 
was possible to reduce the expenditure within the income. 
But it was one of the anomalies of the question that there 
was a Legislative Council at Calcutta, presuming to deal 
with the finances of India. It was announced to the 
council that the expenditure would be so much, and then they 
were to find the revenue. The whole subject had been 
withdrawn from the consideration of the House of Com¬ 
mons. Sir Charles Trevelyan pledged his official character 
—and the opinion was backed by Lord Elphinstone—that 
if the finances of India were properly managed, the military 
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i3 th ArousT expenditure could soon be reduced to the satne level as 
i 860 . before the Indian mutiny. Against that firm and deliberate 
assertion on one side was placed the authoritative negative 
of Mr. Wilson, speaking likewise for the Commander-in- 
Cliief and the Governor General. In this conflict it was 
impossible for members to form an opinion, unassisted 
as they were by a particle of practical information. All 
they could do was to assume the deficit to be as stated by 
Mr. Wilson, and to vote the amount requisite to cover it. 
This was the melancholy position to which the House of 
Commons was reduced, after undertaking the superinten¬ 
dence of the finances of India! The course pursued at 
Calcutta was such that it would become necessary next 
Session to consider whether such a mockery of legislative 
proceedings—such an injurious farce as the Legislative 
Council—ought to be continued. A few members, appoint¬ 
ed by the Governor General at salaries of £1,000 to £5,000 
each, met in a room, and entered into controversies in 
which they absurdly mimicked the proceedings of the House 
of Commons, addressing each other as the “ lion’ble member” 
for a particular district, and having Treasury and Opposition 
benches each maintained by the State; but the etfect of 
those discussions could only be to lessen British influence 
in the eyes of the Native population. There was taxation 
without the shadow of a real representation, and the sooner 
the errors resulting from the doctrinaire policy of 1831 
were corrected the bettor, in his opinion, it would be. A 
tax might be levied without danger in any one district of 
India, in the Punjab, in Oiulh, or Bombay; but as soon as 
it was attempted to apply tin; system generally, every sort 
of opposition and disloyalty was evoked which might attain 
to a pitch subversive of British rule in India. He hoped 
Separate the right lion. Gentleman would think it right to establish 
Governments. SC p ara t e Governments, each of which would apply itself to 
the local circumstances of its own district, and impose 
taxes in accordance with the feelings and ideas of the peo¬ 
ple. How was it to be supposed that the Natives of India 
could know anything of the 380 clauses of which this Bill 
was said to consist ? Sir Charles Trevelyan rightly attri¬ 
buted their supposed contentment to their total ignorance. 
A Native inhabitant of Madras knew as little of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Council at Calcutta as a peasant in Lincoln 
did of the regulations of the Chancery of Austria; but 
they were painfully sensitive when visited by the taxgather- 
er. The large military organization which had to be kept 
up was required to guard against the danger to be apprehended 
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from sedition. But besides the military expenditure, there 
were other branches to which the right lion. Gentleman 
would do well to address himself at an early period. There 
was a very large item of £100,000 for naval expenditure in 
India, the necessity of which he never could make out. 
There was a little service kept up in Bombay called the 
Indian Navy, which was the growth of the East India Com¬ 
pany, who thought, as they had an army, they must also 
have a navy. It had never done any useful service; it gave 
rise to a large expenditure, and a reduction might safely he 
made under that head. It was said that it would be quite 
impossible to reduce the civil service expenditure; but he 
found that though it had not been reduced, it had been con¬ 
siderably increased. But what Avas the cause of that in¬ 
crease ? It was to be found in the tendency to set aside 
Native administration, and to substitute European. But it 
was by the use of Native agency, to be paid upon a Native 
scale, that they could economize the Indian expenditure. 
Again, the uncovenanted service was a sort of abortion 
between the regular establishment and the Native service. 
When a Native got into it be was overpaid ; when an Eng¬ 
lish gentleman got into it lie Avas underpaid. He did hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman would apply his mind to 
the reorganization of the Civil Service in India, and that he 
would effect those reductions which he (Mr. Ayrton) be¬ 
lieved could be accomplished, provided the right hon. Gen¬ 
tleman did not lend himself too much to the prejudices 
which had grown up in times past. He could not help 
expressing his regret that the right hon. Gentleman did 
not proceed with that most important measure which was 
the foundation of any improvement in the administration 
of justice in India—namely, the amalgamation of the Courts 
of Appeal, which would .effect a saving not only of money 
but of time to the people, and must lead to very great im¬ 
provement in every branch connected with the administra¬ 
tion both of civil and criminal justice. 

There was another point which lie wished to impress 
upon the right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. Ayrton) observed 
that no sooner rvas any scheme of improvement suggested 
in India, than forthwith it was made the pretext for an 
enormously expensive establishment. A despatch had gone 
out from 'this country, giving directions to improve the 
education of the Natives; and what, was done ? A great 
educational department Avas created, and he would venture 
to say there Avas more money spent in inspectors, super¬ 
intendents, and chiefs, at salaries ranging from £300 to 
Mr. Art/ton. - 
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£1,000 a year, than was actually spent in the education of 
the Natives. The same was tlie case with the Public Works 
Department, and in consequence of the new system of 
currency, be saw looming forth the Currency Commissioners, 
their deputies, and a whole stalf of persons w ho, it would 
he said, occupied very responsible positions, and if any 
profit should arise out of the currency, it would be all 
absorbed in the enormous establishment which would attend 
its introduction into the country. That was a most per¬ 
nicious system. With regard to the cultivation of the 
existing revenue, there was only one means by which the 
increase could take place, and that was by increasing the 
productive resources of India. That must he clone by the 
foundation of an excise, customs, or land revenue. That, 
again, could only be increased, in the first place, by irriga¬ 
tion ; and secondly, by improving the communications in 
India. He wished to impress upon the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man that if he desired that the railways in India should 
flourish, he must he cautious iu entering into engagements; 
hut when lie had entered into them, he should take care 
that they were honestly observed on the part of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. As far as his (own observation had gone, 
he did not think the Government had exhibited that dis¬ 
position faithfully to perform its engagements that the rail¬ 
way companies had a right to expect. He sincerely trusted 
that early in the next Session of Parliament the House 
would he favored with the measures w hich the right lion. 
Gentleman had shadowed forth in the present Session, and 
that lie would be enabled to check and control the disposi¬ 
tion to extravagance that was still manifested by the Indian 
Government. 

Mk. IIadfigld complained that under Mr. Wilson’s 
tariff the imposition of 10 per cent. Customs duty on 
British manufactures amounted to protection in favor of 
the Native manufactures. Nearly all the produce of India, 
which w as sent to this country, came free of expense; hut, 
under Mr. Wilson’s tariff, the British manufacturer would 
he debarred from sending his manufactures to India, and 
from the same cause would also he prevented from ordering 
from India the produce of that country. That was a most 
unreason able tax, which, he would venture to say, must 
prove injurious to India, both on the principles of political 
economy and free trade; and he therefore appealed to the 
better judgment of the right hon. Gentleman to say whe¬ 
ther this tax on British manufactures was one that ought 
to be imposed. He desired to know if it was correct, as 
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stated by the lion, member for Poole (Mr. II. Seymour), ism aucust 
that £120,000 of taxes were raised in India from a Heathen 18eo - 
and Mahometan population to maintain the ecclesiastical Ecclesiastical 
institutions of that country P He should be glad to hear estuljUshm ™ t ' 
from the right hon. Gentleman an explanation, or rather a 
contradiction, of that statement. Ilis objection to it was 
that a tax of that nature was prejudicial to Christianity itself; 
and damaged the exertions made by different societies in 
this country, which, by voluntary contributions, defrayed 
the expense of Missionaries in India. 

Mil. Kinnaird said, he did not agree with the hon. Mr- luuuaird. 
member for Poole in all his invectives against the right 
hon. the Secretary of State for India, who had made a clear 
statement of the revenues and liabilities of India with great 
fairness, and without any attempt at concealment. He 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to say that lie was 
most anxious to foster the introduction of British capital 
into India; and that the Madras Irrigation Company, having Madras im- 
a simple guarantee, which cost the country nothing, saved, p^y u Com ' 
by the mere introduction of labor, a vast population from 
starvation. The Company were willing to undertake fur¬ 
ther operations without guarantee; but lie understood from 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Government were ready 
to carry on the works themselves. Now, if he wished to 
introduce British capital into India, he had certainly better 
accept the terms offered by the Company. 

Mr. Lygon said, he hoped that the right lion. Gentle- Mr - L ys on - 
man (Sir Charles Wood) would review the system under 
which the official director of railways to the Indian Council 
dealt with contracts for the construction of lines in India. 

Those contracts ought to he thrown open to wider competi¬ 
tion ; and the specifications in connection with them ought 
to he delivered in plainer and more intelligible terms than 
those in which they had been hitherto couched. 

M a jo li Windsor Parker said, in reference to the Wk 1 ' 
observations which had been made by previous speakers to the ' " ce1 ' 
effect that the course pursued by the authorities in India 
towards the Natives had been one of a discouraging and 
humiliating tendency, that if there was one point in which 
the Government of India had shown itself more anxious 
than another to conform to the customs and habits of the 
Natives, it was the way in which they had conducted their 
intercourse with them. In fact, the Government had evinced 
this disposition to an almost excessive degree; and he 
was quite sure, therefore, that there was no foundation for 
the observations to which he had alluded. 

Mr. Kinnaird — Mr. Lygon—Major W. Parker. 
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Mr. Gregson inquired whether the subscribers to the 
intended £3,000,000 would he liable to the income tax in 
India ? 

Sir Charles Wood said, that the lion, member for 
the Tower Hamlets had complained of the late period at 
which this statement had been brought forward, hut in 
making his remarks the lion, member must have forgot¬ 
ten that it was impossible for him (Sir Charles Wood) to 
make the statement until after the financial accounts were 
received from India; and it was only the previous day at 
three o’clock that a most important financial despatch from 
India was received. With respect to the comments made 
by the member for Poole (Mr. D. Seymour), he must say that 
he gave up all hopes of satisfying that lion, member, 
who attributed to him every thing that he considered to 
be wrongly done—even matters which were transacted when 
the lion, member was himself Secretary to the Board of 
Control. He could inform the lion, gentleman that he was 
not aware of any intention to expend money from the Indian 
revenue on improvements at Point do Galle. With regard 
to the improvement in the land revenue, owing to reductions 
in the land assessments, the credit of which the hon. member 
gave entirely to Sir Charles Trevelyan, he(Sir Charles Wood) 
must observe that he had himself suggested those reduc¬ 
tions to Lord Harris, and therefore his lion, friend would 
perhaps allow him some little credit on this score. His 
lion, friend complained of the large expenditure arising 
out of the ecclesiastical establishments of India. But his 
hon. friend must surely know that ever since civil and 
military servants were sent to India it had been considered 
the duty of the Government to provide them with the 
means of spiritual instruction. lie (Sir Charles Wood) had 
not increased those establishments in any way whatever, but 
had only filled up such vacancies as occurred. His hon. 
friend had spoken of the necessity of enforcing economy 
on the Government of India; but he had not lost sight of 
this subject, for of four despatches of his which were pub¬ 
lished there were two enforcing economy on the local Gov¬ 
ernment in the strongest terms, and these were not the 
only despatches on the subject. His hon. friend was 
wrong in assuming that there was not a large allowance for 
reductions in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. The 
reductions in those two Presidencies would amount to 
£1,200,000, and the Government had based their proceed¬ 
ings on the official returns. His hon. friend (Mr. Ayrton) 
said the House had no means of judging of the deficit. 

Mr. Gregson—Sir C. 1 Food. 
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But tliere had been furnished to the House the financial 13 ™ August 
account of the Indian Government, with the estimates for i860, 
the current year, and every possible paper. There was, 
indeed, a plethora of information, for letters and papers 
had been produced beyond those ordinarily laid before the 
House, and he had never heard a complaint so unreason¬ 
able. 

Mr. Ayrton remarked, that he had not complained Mr. Ayrton, 
of the want of a statement of figures, hut of the absence 
of any details corresponding to our Army Estimates, so 
that nobody could form an opinion as to whether the ac¬ 
count presented was reasonable or not. 

Sib Charles Wood said, that ho could only repeat sir c. wood, 
that all the information usually furnished to the House was 
now on the table, with a good deal more besides. The 
lion, member for Poole attacked him for the appointment 
he had made of a gentleman as Under-Secretary of the India 
Board, who was not an Indian servant, and contrasted that 
appointment with Sir George Clerk, a very distinguished 
Indian servant, as Under-Secretary of the Board of Control; 
but his lion, friend entirely overlooked the change of 
circumstances. The Minister responsible for India did not 
necessarily possess any Indian knowledge. In former 
times the President of the Board of Control had not in his 
office any person connected with India, and therefore it was 
very important for him to have as one of his secretaries a 
person of experience in Indian affairs. The Secretary of 
State, however, had a Council of fifteen persons of large 
Indian experience, and it was therefore not necessary that 
lie should add to them a sixteenth person of Indian experience 
as Under-Secretary. Mr. Herman Merivale was a gentle¬ 
man of great administrative ability and of great experience, 
and he did not think it woul^l have been possible to make 
a better choice. With regard to the question put by the 
lion, member for Lancaster (Mr. Gregson), there had been 
an increase in the duty on salt, but there was no intention 
of making any further increase. As to the planters who had 
lost property during the mutiny, he did not see the discrepancy 
to which the lion, member for Sheffield (Mr. Iloebuck) 
referred between his speecli last year and his despatch. He 
had stated generally the principle which the Government 
had laid down—namely the allowance of one-half in the 
case of fixed, and one-tliird in the case of moveable pro¬ 
perty, and that the probable amount of allowances would be 
£800,000. In the despatch he had entered more into detail, 
but its substance was the same. He declined to pledge 
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liiniself to distribute pro rata the difference between the 
£1,000,000 and the sum first awarded. There might be 
some among the former and smaller holders who in equity 
might have a stronger claim than others, and he reserved 
to himself the power of considering whether any such 
claims might not lie more deserving of attention. From 
private letters received from Mr. Wilson, lie believed that 
the 1st of August was the period fixed for distribution. The 
lion, member for Windsor (Mr. Vansittart) had directed 
his attention to the state of the Legislative Council. He 
admitted it had not answered so well as he expected the 
purposes for which it was instituted, though he believed a 
great deal of injustice had been done to it, and, without 
giving any pledge on the subject, he would seriously con¬ 
sider whether some alteration might not he made in its cons¬ 
titution. There could be no doubt that some reduction might 
be made in the naval expenditure, but during the present 
Session he had experienced difficulty enough in dealing with 
the Indian army. Then as to the amalgamation of the 
courts, he should have been very happy if he could have 
attended to that subject this year; but the same obstacles 
which prevented legislation on other subjects had prevented 
it on that also ; but lie hoped early next Session to be able 
to introduce a measure for that purpose. He had always en¬ 
couraged the construction of railways on the most liberal 
terms between the Government and the companies, but the 
was not prepared to say that full and open competition to 
an unlimited extent would be the best mode of procuring 
railway materials. In. sending out such materials to India— 
he alluded particularly to rolling-stock—it Avas essential to 
see that they Averc constructed by competent persons. He 
could not agree Avith the lion, member for Sheffield that 
the Customs duties were imposed for protection, and. not 
for revenue. The lion, member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) 
had misunderstood what he said on the subject of irrigation. 
What lie stated Avas that he hoped the Madras Company 
would undertake the Orissa Avorks without a guarantee, 
hut that, if they declined to do so, the Gover nm ent Avas 
prepared to undertake the works themselves. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Resolved, 

“That it is expedient to enable the Secretary of State in Council of 
India to raise money in the United Kingdom for the Service of the Go¬ 
vernment of India.” 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow , at Twelve of the 

clock. 
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EAST INDIA LOAN.—REPORT. ura atoubt 

I 860 . 

Resolution reported. 

“That it is expedient to enable the Secretary of State in Council 
of India to raise money in the United Kingdom for the Service of the 
Government of India/'* 

Mr. IIadfield observed that the best way to improve Mr. Haifieia. 
India, and enable licr to bear lier own burdens, was to en¬ 
courage the people to raise articles of produce that could 
be exchanged for our manufactures. India would never 
prosper as long as her produce was exchanged only for 
specie; and he contended that if the present tariff was con¬ 
tinued, it would be most detrimental to the interests of that 
country. 

Mr. Bazley said, he had that morning received a letter Mr. Baziey. 
from a gentleman intimately connected with the trade of 
India, stating that the tariff was operating most injuriously 
to trade. There was practically a protection of 25 per cent, 
in favor of Indian produce ; and mills were in consequence 
being rapidly constructed for manufacturing purposes in that 
country, while the laborers were withdrawn from the opera¬ 
tions of agriculture. Tic suggested that an Excise duty 
should be imposed on manufactures in India equal to the 
Customs duty now imposed on imported goods. 

Sir James Graham said, he wished to call the attention Sir J. Graham, 
of his right bon. friend the Secretly for India to a matter 
which had received the consideration of a Committee of 
that House appointed to inquire into the question of Military 
Expenditure. It appeared from the Report of that Com¬ 
mittee that £60,000 a year was paid by India into the 
British Exchequer for expenses incurred in connection with 
invalid soldiers ; but he wished to advert to the fact that if 
the British army in India was in future to amount to 80,000 
men, this sum of 60,000 would be wholly inadequate for the 
purpose for which it was paid, lie believed that a sum of 
not less than £500,000 a year would in that case he neces¬ 
sary. lie did not wish to interrupt the progress of business 
by any remarks on this subject; but it was clearly one that 
ought not to he lost sight of in connection with the subject 
of Indian finance. Lie hoped that 
next Session his right lion, friend 
bring the matter under the consi 
with a view to some modification c 
ment. 

Sir Charles Wood said, tlm + 
ject referred to by the hon 
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20i'n Apg-pst 

I860. 

Mr. Buxtou. 


The Speaker. 


well as the lion, member for Sheffield, lie bad to state that 
lie had received no information that led him to suppose any 
such evil consequences as they pointed out were likely to 
flow from the Customs duties imposed on goods imported 
into India. The arrangement was strictly for revenue pur¬ 
poses, and he had no reason to suppose that it had injured 
trade. Speaking generally, India was prospering, agricultu¬ 
ral produce had risen in price, and the value of agricul¬ 
tural labor had also been enhanced. The increase of 
manufactures in India was caused chiefly by the employ¬ 
ment of British capital; and that was a result which he 
was sure no one ought to complain of. As to imposing an 
Excise duty on Indian manufactures he could not see the 
wisdom or propriety of such a course. He should like to 
know what his lion, friend the Member for Manchester 
would say if it were proposed to impose an Excise duty on 
cotton manufacture in this country. The proposition he 
had made was one which he hardly expected from a free¬ 
trader. With regard to the Customs, the duty on many of 
the principal articles of British manufacture had been re¬ 
duced from 20 to 10 per cent., on others it had been raised, 
so as to leave an uniform duty of 10 per cent. When it 
was found possible to reduce the duty the Government, 
would be happy to do so; but, in the present state of Indian 
finance, such a course was not advisable. With regard to 
the charge of £60,000, now payable for the dead weight 
arising from the troops employed in India, he could only 
say that the subject was one requiring serious consideration; 
and he hoped that before long it would be possible to bring 
about such an adjustment of this and other charges as would 
place them on a fair and equitable footing. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Bill ordered to he brought in bv Mr. Massy. Sib Ciiaklls 

O v 

Wool), and Mu. Baiiing. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 

THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Mu. Buxton was anxious before the Session closed to 
ask the Secretary for India what amount of Native and 
European force he proposed in future to maintain in India. 
In the discussions it seemed to he taken for granted— 

Mu. Speaker : The question before the House relates 
to the East India loan, a 1 ’ 1 the hon. member’s observations 
must be confm^ ^-matter of the Bill. 
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Mr. Buxton said, the loan was rendered necessary by 20 m august 
the enormous amount of military force which was to be 18e0 - 
maintained in India. 

Mu. Speaker : The amalgamation of the two armies 
is provided for by a separate Bill. 

Mr. Buxton said, lie simply wished to ask what Mr. Buxton, 
amount of force was to be maintained in India. Tlie Com¬ 
missioners had recommended a force of 180,000 Natives and 
80,000 Europeans, in addition to which there were upwards European ana 
of 100,000 armed Native police. What could be the reason nitnL lulcu 
for maintaining so large a force in time of peace ? The 
Commissioners gave no reason for it, and, sitting in London, 
they could not be very good judges of what was necessary. 

The Native force in Bengal Avas at present 183,000 men, 
while in April last Sir Patrick Grant was of opinion that 
54,000 would be sufficient. Then as to Bombay and 
Madras, the Commissioners recommended a force of 30,000 
Europeans to be kept up, while Lord Canning and other 
competent authorities thought that 18,000 would be ample. 

In Bengal the Commissioners recommended that a force 
of 50,000 Europeans should be maintained; while eighteen 
out of twenty-seven witnesses were of opinion that a smaller 
amount, ranging from 20,000 to 45,000, rvould be sufficient. 

Not only were the number of witnesses against the Com¬ 
missioners’ recommendation, but also the weight of authori¬ 
ty, including the names of Generals Low Browne, Pollock, 
Asliburnham, Wilson, Jacob, Cotton, and Colonels Wyli 0 , 

Master, Durand, and Steel, and Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

The maintenance of so large an European force would 
necessarily involve immense loss of life from the climate. 

He wanted to know what were the motives for maintaining 
an army of 350,000 men in time of peace, constituting an 
enormous burden upon the finances of India. Against what 
enemy was that large army required ? Experience had 
shown that the only enemy we had to fear in India was 
the Native population whom we armed, and yet in defiance 
of that experience we were putting arms into the hands of 
300,000 Natives. 

Colonel Sykes said, he did not rise to oppose the Bill— colonel Sykes, 
very far from it; because he believed that if the present 
extravagant policy were continued in India the right hon. 
Gentleman would have to come annually for even larger 
amounts than he now asked for. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not appear to contemplate the expenditure he was in¬ 
curring for European troops in India. By a Iteturn dated 
April of the present year, now on the table of the House, 
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it appeared that there were then in India 91,829 effective 
troops of the Line, and 17,376 Europeans of the local army, 
together 112,205. Admitting that 10,000 had since been 
sent to China, there remained 102,205 European troops in 
India, besides 15,000 in depots at home; while the esti¬ 
mates of the right lion. Gentleman only covered the expense 
of 80,000. Instead of 80,000 European troops in India, 
we had, in fact, 117,000 men to be paid from the revenues 
of India. The number of European troops recommended 
by Lord Clyde for the defence of Bengal alone was as fol¬ 
lows, his Lordship giving only the number of batteries and 
regiments, which are necessarily considered of the usual 
strength, namely:—40 troops or batteries of Artillery of 
200 men each, 8,000 men; 17 reserved companies of 100 
men each, 1,700; 10 regiments European cavalry of 650 
each, 6,500 ; 43 regiments European infantry of 1,050 each, 
45,150; making in all 61,350 men. Now before the mutiny, in 
April, 1857, there were in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, 
Oude, and the Punjab, 22,907 European troops, namely :— 
2 regiments Dragoons, 1,310; 15 regiments Royal Infantry, 
13.956; Local Horse Artillery, 999; Local Eoot Artillery, 
1,899 ; Local European Infantry, 3 regiments, 2,460 ; Native 
Horse Artillery, 447; and Native Eoot Artillery, 1,836 :— 
total, 22,907. That force, with some small assistance from 
the local force of the other Presidencies, had broken the 
neck of the rebellion; and yet now, when all India was 
at our feet, Lord Clyde thought a force of 61,350 men was 
necessary. Common sense pointed out that such an increase 
was uncalled for, and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would exert his authority to prevent such Avaste of the 
revenues of India. There n r as also the cost of passages 
to be considered. Colonel Tulloch, the supporter and ad¬ 
vocate of the amalgamation system, said that the relieving 
regiments would require 8,000; the relieved coming home, 
8,000 ; recruits, 5,600 ; invalids, 4,000 ; recruits to replace 
invalids, 4,000 ; in all 29,600 passages to be provided an¬ 
nually, which, taken at Colonel Tulloch’s estimate of £12 
each, would make £355,200. Let the House contrast that 
amount with that of 1856 and 1857, when the number of 
troops required to be sent out and sent home, on the average 
of the two years, was 5,798 soldier's, instead of 29,600; at 
an expense of £69,576, instead of £355,200. Then there 
was the additional expense, which Colonel Tulloch had 
omitted to calculate, for the passages of wives and children. 
In 1856 and 1857 the average number Avas 1,007 out and 
home at a cost of £12,084. It must be estimated for the 
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future at 5,035, and tlio cost of tlie passages £60,420, 
instead of £12,084. There must also he estimated the differ¬ 
ence between the expense of maintaining an army of 80,000 
Line, and a force partly local and partly Line, which was 
stated by the actuary in the Papers upon the table of the 
House to amount to £448,000. These sums added up would 
give the expense consequent upon the amalgamation at 
£888,820, which would annually fall upon the revenues of 
India, instead of £81,660 when the European troops were 
partly Line and partly local! With the increased expendi¬ 
ture for the civil and political establishments it was impossi¬ 
ble that the revenues of India could meet the drain; and 
he uepeated that if the right lion. Gentleman did not 
exercise the power he possessed of greatly reducing the 
expenditure in India, he would be under the necessity of 
coming to the House annually for constantly increasing- 
sums of money. 

Mr. ILydpield complained that more than £140,000 
should be exacted from the people of India, who did not 
agree with us in religion, for the maintenance of a religious 
establishment. Some years ago it used to he urged on the 
part of the Government, that the introduction, or even the 
talk of Christianity in India, would set the country in a 
flame. Surely we had enough on our hands, in this country, 
of ecclesiastical matters, without troubling the Hindoos and 
Mahometans with an Establishment of any kind. Almost 
every denomination from this country had representatives 
in India, who were respected and peacefully dealt with by 
the inhabitants. What need was there for a Bishop and 
cathedral, and a whole ecclesiastical staff, where so many 
Christian denominations, supported without Government 
patronage, had tlicir missionaries and their teachers ? 

Mr. Danby Seymour regretted to find that an erro- 
neons impression had been produced by his speech on a 
former stage of this Bill. It was quite erroneous to sup¬ 
pose that Sir Charles Trevelyan had been influenced in his 
opposition to the measures of Mr. Wilson by any feeling 
of rivalry and hostility to Mr. Wilson. On a re-perusal of 
the despatches it was perfectly impossible to maintain such 
an opinion. Nothing could he clearer than that Sir Charles 
Trevelyan a year ago, and before Mr. Wilson went to India, 
most fully and fairly declared his opinion that the deficit 
must be met by a reduction of expenditure, and not by an 
increase of taxation. lie was hound, therefore, to acquit 
Sir Charles Trevelyan of any personal motive or enmity to 
Mr. Wilson. He was persuaded that in the line he took 
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Sir Charles Trevelyan had been influenced by patriotic 
motives and by bis experience and observation in India. 
There was another point to which he washed to advert. 
The Secretary of State for India had never shown the 
House why he allowed 400,000 Native troops to he kept up 
in India. That was a larger number than wo had before 
the mutiny, and the idea was preposterous. This vast army 
was the source of all our financial embarrassment. The 
police throughout India ought to he placed on the same 
economical footing as in Madras. Mr. Wilson stated that 
the deficit might he reduced to £5,700,000 if the extra 
military expenditure were cut off; hut the right hon. Baro¬ 
net estimated the deficit at £7,000,000. What was the 
reason of that discrepancy? He did not think that'the 
right hon. Gentleman allowed sufficient for the Indian 
balances. He urged the right hon. Gentleman to lose no 
time in reducing the excessive expenditure of the local 
Government. 

Sir Charles Wood said, that as he had not anticipated 
a discussion on the military arrangements of India to come 
on that evening, he was not prepared to state the precise 
number of troops now in India. He thought the statements 
which had been made were erroneous, because the papers from 
which they w r ere taken referred to a distant period. His own 
belief, though of course he could not speak positively from 
recollection, was that there were under 90,000 European 
troops in India. He could not venture to order the reduc¬ 
tion of the number of troops in the face of the opinion of 
the Governor General and of the authorities in India, who 
being on the spot, had the best means of forming a correct 
judgment, and who had repeatedly and deliberately declared 
that, under present circumstances, they did not consider 
India would be safe with less than about 80,000 European 
soldiers. The calculations of the Indian Government as to 
expenditure were based on the amount of troops whom they 
proposed to retain in India. As to the matter of the 
ecclesiastical establishment in India referred to by the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Iladfield), he had simply 
filled up such vacancies as occurred. It had always been 
understood that the means of spiritual instruction should 
be furnished to the Civil and Military Service of India, and 
some superintendence was certainly required. As to the 
observations of the hon. Member for Poole, he was very 
glad to hear the explanations which his hon. Eriend had 
felt bound to make in reference to the attack which he had 
made some nights ago on the character of Sir Charles 
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Trevelyan. He hoped the hon. Gentleman would not again 
make an attack, as he did on the former occasion, wholly 
unsupported by the Papers on the subject, which he had 
clearly not even read. His lion. Priend had been anxious 
to make an attack on him (Sir Charles Wood). In order to 
make out liis case the hon. Member made a most unwar¬ 
rantable assertion in regard to Sir Charles Trevelyan, which, 
he was happy to say, he had retracted that evening. On 
the former evening he had made an ingenious structure 
of assertions. He said that Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
Mr. Wilson were rivals in this country, that they carried 
their rivalry to India, and that Sir Charles Trevelyan was 
actuated by that feeling in his public conduct. The hon. 
Member then went on to insist that he (Sir Charles Wood) 
must have been aware of this, and ought to have written 
minute after minute to put a stop to this rivalry, and as¬ 
serted that he had not done so, and went on to say that if, 
instead of doing so, he had written private letters, to the 
same effect, it only made matters worse. Now, the hon. 
Member must have been perfectly ignorant of these things; 
he could not have known what minutes or what private 
letters were written. This sort of hypothetical imputation, 
however, signified very little, but the whole attack was 
based on that assertion with regard to Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
which was utterly unjustifiable. lie, Sir Charles Wood, 
had thought it better at the time to allow it to pass 
unnoticed. His hon. Friend, with great credit to himself, 
had to-day retracted the imputation. Having read the 
papers, his hon. Friend had now shown most distinctly 
that the imputation that Sir Charles Trevelyan was actuated 
by a feeling of rivalry to Mr. Wilson was totally unfounded. 
His hon. Friend might have known that before he made the 
attack, if he had taken the trouble to read the papers; and 
he did accuse his hon. Friend of having utterly disregarded 
the character of a public man, in order to found upon it a 
very puny attack upon himself. He (Sir Charles Wood) 
stated at the time that the measures proposed by Mr. Wilson 
were measures introduced long before by the Government 
of India, and that Sir Charles Trevelyan expressed his opi¬ 
nion upon them before Mr. Wilson arrived in India. He 
was glad to find that his hon. Friend had discovered that 
what he had then stated was true; but if his lupi. Friend 
had taken the trouble to read the papers before he made the 
assertion, he would have discovered that fact before he 
made an accusation which was very painful to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. lie entirely believed, as his hon. Friend ad- 
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milted now, that Sir Charles Trevelyan was actuated by 
no such motives. Sir Charles Trevelyan might have been 
imprudent in the course which he pursued, hut he was con¬ 
vinced that that gentleman was prepared to sacrifice himself 
and his own position for what he believed to be necessary 
and advisable for India. His lion. Friend had, in another 
instance, shown that lie had not read the Papers, or he 
would not have repeated the statement that lie (Sir Charles 
Wood) had never enjoined economy in India. The letters 
in the Papers before the House were not the only financial 
letters addressed to India. They were only such as related 
to the recall of Sir Charles Trevelyan, but even in them there 
were two at least distinctly pressing economy on the Govern¬ 
ment of India. On the 10th of May he wrote to the Governor 
General in Council:— 

“I shall be glad to think that, if possible, within a short period 
you will be able to reduce the expenditure within the present income, 
and I cannot refrain from again urging upon you the necessity of 
making' every effort to effect a reduction of expense/’’ 

On the 9tli of June he again wrote :— 

“In my despatch dated the 10th of May last, I repeated the in¬ 
junction of Her Majesty’s Government to reduce the expenditure in 
India—especially that in the military department, to the lowest point 
consistent with efficiency and safety; and adverted to tlie importance of 
imposing on the people no further hardens than the financial condition 
of the State rendered absolutely necessary.-” 

He did not know wliat stronger expressions he could 
have used to show that reduction of expenditure was never 
absent from his thoughts; and he did not believe that a 
mail left without letters to the Governor General and 
Mrf Wilson urging on them the necessity of strict economy 
in the expenditure of India. The lion. Gentleman said 
that nothing had been done in the way of police. His 
hon. Friend made that assertion in utter ignorance of what 
had been done. That subject had formed the substance of 
three or four despatches to India. Sir John Lawrence 
differed from Sir Charles Trevelyan as to the description of 
force, hut Sir John Lawrence had established a most effi¬ 
cient body of police in the Punjab. Detailed information 
and suggestions had been sent out, and the Government of 
India had been left to decide in what shape the police should 
be established. The hon. Gentleman had affirmed what was 
utterly groundless—that he had not taken into account the 
possible reduction of £800,000 referred to in one of 
Mr. Wilson’s Minutes. After that reduction was made the 
deficit was left, as lie stated it, at £7,400,000. The first 
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estimate of military reduction for the year 1860-61 was 20th August 
£1,700,000. By the addition of £800,000 it was brought 186 °. 
to £2,500,000. Mr. Wilson stated in one of the last Mi¬ 
nutes, and he (Sir Charles ’Wood) had stated on introduc¬ 
ing the Budget, that the military reductions last year were 
£3,500,000, and this year £2,500,000, making together for 
the two years the sum of £6,000,000. When Mr. Wilson 
made the speech to which the lion. Gentleman had referred, 
stating the probable deficit at £6,500,000, he was not in 
possession of the information as to a considerable increase 
of the home expenditure. The information was sent from 
home. Mr. Wilson then framed his final calculations, 
which were shown in the figures in the papers before them— 
and these papers showed that the £7,400,000 deficit were, 
in point of fact, the figures of Mr. Wilson, lie was sorry 
to say that he did not state the worst with regard to the 
state of affairs in 1860-61, because he referred to the year 
1856-57 as presenting a balance of income and expenditure, 
but he found on further investigation that in that year there 
was a deficit of £400,000, owing to the guaranteed interest 
on railways. The deficit, therefore, in 1860-61 would be 
rather larger than he stated. The lion. Gentleman asked 
why he did not utilize the balances. Now, he did utilize 
the balances, for he paid the whole deficit of the year out 
of the balances ; and he did not see what more conld pos¬ 
sibly he done with them. The loan was not for the pur¬ 
pose of defraying any portion of the Indian charges, but 
simply to provide against the contingency of the railway com¬ 
panies not paying in all the money required for railway ex¬ 
penditure during the year. If the railroads paid in the 
money they were engaged to pay in the course of the year, 
he should not borrow any money. He hoped that the ex¬ 
planations which he had given would be satisfactory, and he 
was glad bis lion. Friend had made the amende honorable 
to Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

Mu. Daxisy Seymour disclaimed having mentioned Mr. d. sey- 
Sir Charles Trevelyan in order to make an attack on the “ lour ' 
right lion. Gentleman. He had no intention of making 
any attack. It would give him far greater pleasure to agree 
with than to differ from the right lion. Baronet. 

Bill read the third time aud passed. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER 
TO THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Crawford said, that as reference was made in the 6th f E b. 
Address to India, lie might be allowed to ask a question of 1861. 
the Secretary of State for India as to the proposed loan. In(liful Loa[1 
The question which he wished to put was, whether the of throe 
necessity for raising a loan of £3,000,000 in London, for the b ~ 

service of the Government of India, was owing to circum- England, 
stances connected only with railway receipts and expenditure; 
or whether it arose from the falling oil* of the available 
sources of income or increase of expenditure in India? 

Sir Charles Wood said, he was very happy to he able 
to give to the question an answer which he thought would 
be considered satisfactory, not only by his lion. .Friend, but 
by the House generally. As, however, the subject was one 
not of public interest only, but affected private interests also, 
he hoped that he might be permitted fully to explain the 
circumstances in which the loan was made. The House Funds for 
was aware that, as far as the public expenditure of the meeting home 
Indian Government was concerned, a considerable amount the Indian 
of money was disbursed in this country on account of India. Government. 
The only source from which that money could be provided 
was the revenue of India, and under ordinary circumstances 
a considerable amount had to he remitted from India to this 
country for the purposes of defraying that expenditure. Ou 
the other hand, since the construction of large lines of rail¬ 
way in India had been undertaken, the money for which was 
subscribed principally in this country, largo remittances to 
India would have been necessary, looking to railway inter¬ 
ests alone. Of late years the remittances from India on 
account of the expenditure of the Government, and to India 
on account of the railways, had nearly balanced each other, 
and there was no remittance either way. The mode of 
effecting a balance was this. The railways paid into the 
Home Treasury of the Indian Government the whole amount 
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of their subscriptions. The portion necessarily required in 
this country for the purchase of materials and similar 
purposes was withdrawn from the Home Treasury. The expen¬ 
diture incurred in India for railroad purposes was defrayed 
from the Indian Treasury. The Government of India, instead 
of remitting that which was required for Home Government 
purposes to England, paid the money for railway expenditure 
in India; and the money paid in England on account of 
the railway expenditure in India was applied to the pay¬ 
ment of the expenditure of Government at home, thus avoid¬ 
ing the whole expense of remittance. Of course, while the 
expenditure in both countries was about equal, there was 
no necessity for any remittance either to or from India. 
Hon. Gentlemen, who took an interest in the finances of 
India, would remember that towards the close of last Session 
he stated that probably the payment of the railway com¬ 
panies to the Home Treasury in the course of the year 
1860-1, would amount in round numbers to £7,0 (0,000. 
Of that amount, he estimated that £2,500,000 would he 
required for home expenditure, leaving £4,500,000 available 
for railroad expenditure in India. He added to that 
£250,000, the amount by which he thought he could reduce 
the balance in the Home Treasury, and that gave a total of 
£4,750,000 to be expended in India in the year. The home 
expenditure of the Indian Government in this country 
was more than that, and he expected that the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment would remit about £1,250,000. If the expen¬ 
diture in India on railway account, and if the payment 
by the railway companies into the Home Treasury, had 
been what he had anticipated, he should have had no 
occasion to use the power of borrowing, which he obtained 
from Parliament last year. But at that time even there 
were symptoms that the expenditure would be greater 
and the receipts less, and he thought it necessary to arm 
himself with that power. The expenditure had been 
greater in India, because, amongst other reasons, the Govern¬ 
ment had been, anxious to afford as much employment as 
possible to the people in the North-Western Provinces, who 
had been suffering from famine. According to the best esti¬ 
mate, the Indian Government could form the expenditure 
in India for tin; year ending the 60th of April next would 
be £6,000,000 instead of £4,750,000. Therefore, in the first 
place, the Government, who would otherwise have been in 
a condition to remit £1,250,000 for the home disbursements, 
was unable to remit that amount in consequence of that 
increased expenditure on the railways in India. The excess 
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of expenditure beyond wliat was anticipated was £1,250,000 
in round numbers. On the other hand, the railway com¬ 
panies here, owing probably to the state of the money 
market, had, up to the present time, paid into the Home 
Treasury only £4,500,000, and giving them credit for paying 
in, up to the 30th of April next, £1,000,000 more, which 
be was afraid was as much as they could do, only £5,500,000 
would be received in this country instead of £7,000,000. 
That would leave the Government here short of money to 
the extent of £1,500,000, and adding the excess of expendi¬ 
ture in India to the deficiency of payments here, there 
would be a total deficiency of £2,750,000, entirely on railway 
account. In point of fact some of the railways, and among 
them the company with which his bon. Friend was connect¬ 
ed, had paid in the full amount anticipated, but others had 
paid considerably short of the amounts estimated, and the 
deficiency of payments added to the excess of expenditure 
gave, as he had stated, a total of £2.750,000. He, there¬ 
fore, found it necessary to exercise the power which Parlia¬ 
ment was good enough to give him in the last Session, and 
apply for a loan of £3,000,000—little more, probably, than 
would cover the deficiency in the railway accounts in the 
course of the year. The answer, then, to the first part 
of the question was, that the necessity of, raising the loan 
was entirely owing to circumstances connected only with 
railway receipts and expenditure. With regard to the 
public receipts and expenditure in India, he was happy to 
say there was no need whatever for borrowing a single 
sixpence. There might be a little falling off of revenue, 
owing to famine and drought in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces ; but, on the other hand, he was happy to say the 
expenditure had been considerably reduced since he had 
last had the honour of making a statement on the subject 
to the House. When Mr. Wilson spoke, about that time 
last year, in proposing his Budget to the Indian Council, 
he estimated the probable reduction in military expenditure 
at £1,700,000 for the year. lie stated later that the re¬ 
duction would be about £2,500,000, and it had actually been 
about £800,000 more. Therefore, the reduction for military 
expenditure for the year had been £3,300,000 following a 
reduction of £3,500,000 in the year before, and showed a 
total reduction of £6,800,000 in the course of two years, 
lie hoped it would be seen that the Government had fairly 
set their shoulders to the wheel, and that they were bringing 
down the expenditure much more rapidly than he had reason 
to anticipate when he last addressed the House. He could 
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not speak confidently as to what the produce of new taxes 
might be, but if the produce of the new taxes came up to the 
estimate of the Indian Government, and if the reduction 
next year was equal to the reduction of this year, there was 
every reason to believe that the expenditure and income next 
year would he balanced. Mr. Wilson had been confident 
that such would he the case, and he, too, felt the same con¬ 
fidence, although no one could correctly estimate the income 
and expenditure for two years. Therefore, in answer to the 
second part of the question, he could say that the loan 
was not owing to any failing off of income or increase of 
expenditure in India; and if, by the blessing of Providence, 
peace was preserved and no other unforeseen circumstances 
arose, he entertained the sanguine hope that they would 
be relieved from the necessity of any further loan for the 
purposes of the State. 

Mr. Vansittart said, he understood the right lion. 
Gentleman to say that £1,250,000 lmd been spent on rail¬ 
ways in India. In the month of November the Governor 
General published a financial minute, in which it was stated, 
that all public works will be suspended, including works 
calculated to produce an increase of revenue, to which the 
Government was pledged. He wished to know whether these 
works had been prosecuted to the extent of £1,250,000, or 
whether they had been entirely deferred. 

Sir Charles Wood said, he thought he had stated 
that the expenditure this year would be £6,000,000. They 
expected that it would have been only £-1,750,000. There¬ 
fore there had been no postponement whatever of railway 
works. 


EAST 


INDIA LOAN.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Sir Charles Wood : It is not my intention, Sir, on 
the present occasion to go at any length into the general 
question of Indian finance. It will be my duty to do so 
later in the Session, but at present we have not that infor¬ 
mation which it is indispensable to possess in order to do so 
with advantage. The finance accounts for 1859-60 are on 
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tlie table of the House, but they are not printed, or in the 
hands of lion. Members. Those accounts differ certainly 
very considerably from the last Estimates sent home by the 
Government of India. Both the revenue and the expendi¬ 
ture are considerably higher than we were led to expect; 
but the despatches explanatory of the difference have not 
yet reached us, and, of course, in the absence of those 
documents, it would be impossible to go into the question 
of past expenditure. In like manner, although we know 
by telegram that Mr. Laing has made his financial state¬ 
ment for the year 1861-2, we are not in possession of that 
statement. Although we know, from private letters, and 
from the telegram, that the statement is satisfactory, we do 
not know what it is, and it would be premature to attempt 
to enter into the details of future expenditure. One fact 
we know, that Mr. Laing has felt himself to be in a position 
to reduce the duties on yarn and twist from 10 to 5 per cent., 
and, therefore, that circumstances must have justified that 
reduction of duty. It is, however, necessary to make some 
statement on the financial prospects of India. I am anxious 
to make it as short and clear as I can. I have been accused 
of being at one time too gloomy, and at other times too 
sanguine. I hope to be able to satisfy the Committee that 
I have spoken accurately as far as the information which I 
possessed at the time enabled me to be accurate. The 
Committee will see that the only sources of information 
which I can have are the despatches from India, and every 
hon. Member of the House can test my judgment, because 
they have now in their possession all the despatches in 
reference to the general finances of India received from 
or sent to India since the last Session of Parliament. The 
first of those papers is a despatch addressed to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in August last, and those who have paid 
attention to the subject will find in it the most complete 
view which we were able to form of Indian finance. I 
allude to it, because I think the form adopted is the best for 
affording full information. The other despatches are those 
which have been received from or addressed to India up to 
February last. Those despatches will show the grounds 
upon which I made a statement early in the Session, which 
is supposed to have been more sanguine than I was justified 
in making. The actual deficit for the present year at the 
commencement was £5,500,000, and I anticipated that if 
no unforeseen circumstances occurred we might look forward 
to no deficit in the course of this year, and, therefore, no 
necessity for a loan. That statement was founded upon an 
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anticipation of an increase of taxation to the extent of 
£2,500,000. The original estimate by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment of the whole increase was £3,500,000, of which 
£1,000,000 was realised ; and it followed that if the estimate 
were correct, there would be an additional £2,500,000 to he 
received in the course of the present year. I find on 
reference to these despatches that even at a later period, 
Avhen the Government of India took a more gloomy view of 
their finances, they estimated the increase at £2,200,000. 
In March they anticipated it would bo not much less than 
what I stated in the preceding February. That reduced the 
deficit to £3,000,000, and I anticipated a reduction of expen¬ 
diture to the extent of £3,000,000. Every letter which I 
have received since assures me that the reduction will, at 
least, amount to that, and, therefore, the Committee will 
see that it was not without satisfactory grounds that I made 
the statement which is thought to have been too sanguine. 
An unforeseen circumstance of considerable importance 
has, however, occurred since I made that statement. I refer 
to the famine in the North-West Provinces, which will 
necessarily cause some loss of revenue. The Lieutenant 
Governor of those Provinces expects that the deficiency will 
fall almost entirely upon the year 1861-2; and, of course, 
the expenditure for the relief of sufferers from the dearth 
will also fall, chiefly, upon the early part of this year. 
Should any deficiency occur it will, therefore, be owing to 
an event which I had no reason to anticipate when I made 
my statement to the House. In the despatches from India 
we find very different estimates of income and expenditure. 
In the first series of despatches the apprehension is express¬ 
ed that increased taxation will be only sufficient to make up 
for the falling off in revenue, while in the subsequent 
series it is said that an increase of about £1,000,000 is to be 
anticipated in the revenue of 1861, but the ultimate result 
of both seems to point to a deficiency which will certaiuly 
be under £2,000,000. That, however, is the worst view which 
can possibly be presented. Even if there should be a defi¬ 
ciency, I do not think we shall have any reason to complain, 
considering the enormous expenditure on account of the 
mutiny which has just been wound up. We have never 
ceased to urge upon the Government in India a reduction of 
that great source of expenditure—the Native army of India. 
A large body of armed men cannot, however, be suddenly 
disbanded without causing great dissatisfaction; and an 
immediate reduction would, therefore, be exceedingly dan¬ 
gerous. The Native troops must be quietly and gradually 
absorbed into the population. I have received information 
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from Mr. Laing which shows that the Government of India 
is entering on a new career. Mr. Laing states that the 
balance in the Indian Treasury, which he had estimated at 
£11,500,000, will, in all probability, amount to £12,500,000 
on the 30tli of April. The inference, therefore, is either 
that the expenditure must have been diminished or that 
the revenue has increased considerably. Mr. Laing hopes 
that by the 1st of January, at the latest, he will be able to 
bring the income and expenditure to an equilibrium. A 
telegram which is published in to-day’s papers reports Mr. 
Laing’s satisfactory announcement that he anticipates no 
deficiency at all on the present year. 

Apart, however, from the necessity of providing against 
a possible deficiency, the loan is required on various grounds. 
Whatever may be the condition of the Indian finan ces 
towards the close of the year, it is quite certain that there 
will be a pressure for money in the early part of the year. 
As I have stated, the diminution of revenue and the heavy 
expenditure on account of the famine will fall on the summer 
months. And further, it is usual for a reduction to the 
amount of about £3,000,000 to take place in the balances 
in the Indian Exchequer during the first six months of the 
year, which is recovered during the six months following. 
Looking to the pressure which must arise from providing 
relief for the sufferers by the famine, and carrying on the 
railways and other works which we had ordered not to be 
stopped, I felt it to be my duty to purchase £1,000,000 of 
silver in this country, part of which has already been sent 
to India. Even if I could draw money from India at the 
close of the financial year, on the 30th of April, I should be 
sorry to do so, on account of the great public works which 
we are carrying on. At any rate, it is impossible for me to 
draw any money from India now, and yet money must be 
provided for the payments I shall be called on to make in 
this country in the early part of the year. The resources to 
which I look for that money are the payments from the 
railway companies, or, in default of these, a loan. As lion. 
Members are no doubt aware, the expenditure for railways 
in India is paid by advances from the India Treasury, while 
the expenses of the Home Government are defrayed from 
the sums paid by the railway companies into the Treasury 
in England. Indian finance is so much mixed up with pay¬ 
ments on account of railroads that in a general statement 
it is almost impossible to disentangle them. In the early 
days of the railway companies, they paid in large sums to 
the Home Treasury, and the expenditure on account of them 
was comparatively small. The consequence was that there 
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3rd June were considerable balances < f railway money in the Treasury 
1861 > in England We have al v r ays held it desirable to have 
about three months’ expei diture in hand at the end of the 
year. Up to the present y< ar, indeed, we have generally 
been in possession of more t lan that amount. All, however, 
who are versed in railway matters know that towards the 
conclusion of such undertakings there is generally some 
difficulty in raising funds. That has been the case in regard 
to these Indian lines. In the beginning of the year 1860-1, 
we expected that about £7,000,000 would be paid into the 
Home Treasury on account of the Indian railways. The 
anticipated expenditure amounted to £7,000,000, or rather 
more. In point of fact, the expenditure in India has been 
upwards of £8,000,000, and the payments into the Home 
Treasury less than £6,000,000. During the last few years, 
the balances of railroad money in the hands of the Home 
Government at the end of the financial year have been 
as follows 1856, £3,265,000; 1857, £3,136,000; 1858, 
£2,750,000; 1859, £3,846,000; 1860, £2,220,000; and this 
year, according to a statement which is partly estimate, it 
is only £370,000. Therefore the House will sec that I have 
not an overwhelming amount of money from which to meet 
any demands upon the Home Treasury. Eurther than 
that, the state of the money market at Home, and especially 
the raising the rate of discount by the Bank of England a 
day or two before the payments were to be made, have pre¬ 
vented my receiving the sums which I anticipated from the 
railway companies. It will be remembered also that—as I 
have already stated—I sent £1,000,000 to India to enable the 
Government there to meet the demands likely to be made 
upon them in the early part of the year, and that has further 
diminished the means at my command to meet the demands 
upon the Home Treasury. Under these circumstances, I 
have no alternative but to appeal to this House for power 
to raise money; and the only question really is, what sum I 
should borrow. Hon. Gentlemen will see from the des¬ 
patches that the estimated expenditure in England on Indian 
account,— i. e., for the interest of debt, payments for stores 
chargeable to Indian account, and the service funds—will 
amount to £9,500,000. There is also to be paid on account 
of railroads about £1,800,000; making together, to be pro¬ 
vided for payments in this country in the course of the year, 
£11,300,000. The mode in which that amount will be provi- 
Mode of ded is as follows :—The probable expenditure on account of 
providing for the railroads in India during the year will be at least 
in England. £7,500,000, and, as some little balance must be provided, I 
may state the expenditure in the course of the year 1861-2 
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at £8,000,000. Of that sum about £530,000 has been raised, 
and there are available calls upon shares to the extent of 
£1,300,000, so that £1,830,000 may be considered as more or 
less provided for, and the balance of rather more than 
£6,000,000 is what must he raised by the railroad companies 
in the London money market between now and April next. 
Speaking in round numbers, £6,000,000 will he required for 
expenditure in India, and £2,000,000 in this country. The 
amount required to he expended in India is the measure of 
the sum available for the Home Treasury because, come what 
will, the Indian Treasuries will provide this £6,000,000 for 
the railway expenditure in that country Deducting that, 
therefore, from the £9,500,000, which is the amount due 
from the Home Treasury for various purposes, there remains 
to be raised £3,500,000. I may probably in the course of 
the year obtain the repayment of the advances made in 
India on account of the China expenditure, which are es¬ 
timated at about £,1000,000; but at the same time I cannot 
be quite sure that the railway companies will provide all the 
money which they ought during the year, and, therefore, 
I propose to borrrow a sum of £4,000,000. What it may 
hereafter be necessary for me to do I am not at present in 
a position to state. If the railway companies raise in the 
course of the year a sum sufficient to meet the expenditure 
in India, it will not he necessary for me to borrow a shilling 
more. If, on the other hand, they cannot pay in the 
amount required to meet the expenditure on railway account 
in England and India, I may have, as I did last year, to ask 
Parliament for power to raise money for railway purposes. 
This is a subject of such vast importance, and it is in my 
opinion so desirable that the country should know what is 
the full extent of the demand which may he made upon it, 
that I will, with the permission of the Committee, state the 
general position of railroad finance in India. 

Previous to the breaking out of the mutiny, several 
large and extensive railways were sanctioned. Without 
going into details, I may state that according to the Indian 
estimate, the amount required to construct railways already 
sanctioned is £56,000,000; according to the English esti¬ 
mate it is £54,600,000; but, judging from past experience, 
I am disposed to think that the Indian estimate is the more 
correct of the two. There has been guaranteed up to the 
present moment £36,556,000; there has been paid up 
£32,190,000; and, according to the last account from India, 
which is not of very recent date, there had been expended 
£30,802,000. It follows that there will have to he raised, 
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before the railways are completed, a sum of about £25,000,000 
more. I have no doubt that, had things gone on as prosper¬ 
ously as they were before the mutiny, there might have 
been no difficulty in raising the money; but, on the one 
hand, the expenditure arising from the mutiny has rendered 
it necessary to borrow from £40,000,000 to £50,000,000, 
which have made Indian securities more plentiful than is 
advantageous in the money market; and, on the other, the 
present state of that market, owing to the uncertainty which 
exists as to what may happen in Europe, keeps interest at 
a rate which is not favourable to borrowing money on a 
large scale. There is not much use in discussing that 
subject now r . Government is pledged to this extent; that 
sooner or later these undertakings are to be carried out, and 
the only question is, what practical steps it is necessary to 
take at the present juncture P I have no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that it is our interest to finish those railroads which are 
now in hand as quickly as possible. The shareholders receive 
5 per cent, whether the rvorks are finished or not, and alto¬ 
gether irrespective of the existence of any receipts from 
traffic. A strong opinion exists in India with regard to the 
management of railroads, but it is not necessary that I 
should go into that question now. As far as pecuniary 
interests go, it is the Government rather than the share¬ 
holders who are concerned in the early completion of these 
lines, because until they are completed no returns can be 
expected from traffic, and it is to that source that the Govern¬ 
ment look for a diminution of the heavy payments of 
interest they have guaranteed. The Government of India 
feel this so strongly that they are willing to recommend 
what, otherwise, w r ould be a most objectionable proceeding— 
the raising of money in India, to be expended with this 
object. I believe it would be far better on all accounts 
that the money should be raised here. At present we are 
paying no less than £2,000,000 per annum for guaranteed 
interest; that amount is of course increasing every day, 
and we cannot hope to put an end to this growing charge 
till the railroads are actually completed and at work, when 
we may be able, to some extent, to recoup ourselves. 
Those which we have determined on pushing forward with 
the utmost despatch consistent with the proper execution 
of the work are lines which in the present crisis in America 
must be looked to with the greatest interest. One pierces 
the cotton district, and the other skirts its very edge. The 
only delay which will arise will be occasioned bv the natural 
obstacles that present themselves. There are other railroads 
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on which no capital has yet been paid up, and on which, 
therefore, we do not pay interest; we propose that the 
commencement of these shall be postponed. I by no means 
say that their completion will not ultimately be of impor¬ 
tance, for they will fill up gaps in the communication; but, 
generally speaking, they pass through rather a desolate 
country, and, therefore, they are not so pressing. The 
demand, then, for this year will be £8,000,000, and the 
indispensable requirements for the next two years will be 
£6,000,000 or £7,000,000. In all, allowing for contingen¬ 
cies, £24,000,000 or £25,000,000 will be required for the 
completion of the lines of Indian railway which have been 
laid out, and which are requisite for the development of the 
resources of the country. Some gentlemen did me the 
honour of calling on me, and of representing that large sums 
ought to be raised for the prosecution of public works in 
India. I apprehend they were hardly aware that, directly 
or indirectly, the Indian Government is responsible for the 
large amount to which I have referred. And I must say 
that I do not believe we could apply money to any purpose 
so profitably as to the completion of those railways. Other 
undertakings may be more immediately remunerative; but 
we are pledged to the railways, and by completing them we 
shall be relieving ourselves from annual payments in respect 
of guaranteed interest, the amount of which may then be 
applied in reduction of duties justly complained of as 
oppressive, or in the advancement of other public works, the 
advantageous character of which may be hereafter urged 
upon the Government. Another question to be considered 
is whether, in the present state of the money market, we 
should be justified in asking fora larger sum between the 
Government and the railway companies than £12,000,000, 
the interest of which, if we obtain it, the Committee will 
bear in mind is £600,000. I am told, indeed, by some of 
my friends that the more I ask the more I am likely to get; 
but I do not think the experience of last year justifies such 
an expectation, and the City authorities whom I have con¬ 
sulted do not lead me to entertain that opinion. I believe 
the wise course is to ask for that which will meet the present 
emergency, and see what its result will be, and then in more 
favourable times to renew our demand upon the money market. 
I am aware that the object which these gentlemen have in 
view is the vitally important one of developing the resources 
of India. But that is a question to which I have not at 
any time been blind. When I first became President of the 
Board of Control, railways in India were in their infancy, 
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and it was suggested tliat tlie main lines should he treated 
simply as experimental lines. After having put myself in 
communication with my lamented friend the Marquess of 
Dalhousie, I determined that they should he completed as 
soon as possible. The opening of the Godavery was also a 
project of which I early saw the importance, and I ordered 
a survey of it, believing that it was capable of being made 
a great high road of traffic to the interior. But all the plans 
for the improvement of India were most lamentably inter¬ 
fered with by the Sepoy mutiny, and it is not likely that so 
great a storm could have passed over, or have calmed down, 
without leaving traces of its mischievous effects, and one of 
those is the interruption of public works. Happily the ac¬ 
counts which we receive of late show that its injurious 
results have nearly expired, and in the course of this year, 
or at any rate at the beginning of next, I hope the Indian 
authorities may turn their undivided attention to peaceful 
pursuits, and to the amelioration of the internal state 
of India. I am fully aware of the importance of the sub¬ 
ject of the production of cotton in India, and it is one in 
which I have always taken a deep interest. I have been 
in communication with many gentlemen who have a com¬ 
mercial interest in it, and all I can say is that they shall 
receive the support and heartiest co-operation of the Gov¬ 
ernment. I think that they are now taking a correct view 
of the subject, and nothing that the Government can do in 
this respect shall be wanted. I have already stated that we 
have urged the completion, as rapidly as possible, of those 
works which, by improving the carriage down, will bring the 
producing country into convenient connexion with one of 
the best harbours on the west coast. With respect to the 
Godavery, I think, myself, that it is better in the hands of the 
Government, and that is the opinion of Sir William Denison, 
a most experienced engineer officer. The House may rest 
assured of this—that no unnecessary delay shall take place ; 
but that the Government will do all in their power to accom¬ 
plish the opening of that river. I am not very likely to 
overlook what I may call a pet project of my own. The 
loan which I am about to ask power to raise is required for 
Home expenditure. I should be very glad to leave as much 
money as possible in India for the purposes of public works, 
for I believe it can he applied with more advantage there ; 
but whether there be a deficiency or a surplus in India, it is 
equally necessary that I should be supplied with means of 
meeting the demands for the Home expenditure on account 
of the Government of that country. It is, therefore, that 
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I propose a Resolution as a preliminary to a Bill to empower 
me to raise a sum of money. The sum I propose to ask 
for, and which I shall put in the Bill founded on this Resolu¬ 
tion, is £4,000,000. The right hon. Baronet concluded 
by proposing— 

“ That it is expedient to enable the Secretary of State in Council 
of India to raise money in the United Kingdom for the service of the 
Government of India.” 

Mb. Bazley said, he proposed to make a few remarks on 
that portion of the statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
which affected the commerce of India. The northern part 
of the United Kingdom might probably soon be embarrassed 
by the want of raw material, but independent of that no 
new-born zeal induced him to claim justice for India, and 
the development of the vast resources of that dependency. 
The resources of India were daily becoming more apparent, 
but, as an agent for their full development, the establishment 
of public works was indispensable. He considered that 
the statement which the right hon. Gentleman had made, 
considering the difficulties which surrounded him, was emi¬ 
nently satisfactory. As the first agent of progress the means 
of communication were required. At present they were 
so lamentably deficient that they had neither the means of 
taking their manufactures to the interior of the country, 
nor of bringing the productions of the country to the sea¬ 
board for transmission to this country. Indeed, so difficult 
was the access that the funds which had been charitably 
subscribed to relieve the famine in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces were mostly expended in the transit, so that if a 
gentleman subscribed £50 to the fund, £40 of it would be 
expended in carriage. A gentleman writing from India 
said, had there been cheap and easy communication the 
famine now raging would not have existed. Again, for the 
cotton coming to the London markets the ryots received 
only 2 cl. per lb., while the price here was 6-| d. What would 
our agriculturists say if the carriage of their produce was 
200 per cent, on the value in this country ? As between 
the price of cotton in America and the sum which it cost 
here there was only the difference between 7 cl. and 8 cl. or 
121 per cent. He believed that under a proper system 
cotton could be had from India at as low a rate of carriage 
as from the United States; but railways of themselves 
would not afford the best means of carriage. The canals 
and rivers were the natural channels of communication for 
heavy traffic, and he hoped canals would be established both 
as means of communication and for purposes of irrigation. 
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He wished he could induce the Minister of India to come 
forward and ask for such a sum as would give them roads 
and canals within a short space of time. There was another 
subject of much importance. He alluded to the land tenure 
in India. He hoped the system would be improved so that 
property could be passed from hand to hand as it was in this 
country. Though on the railways the cost of carriage 
would still be relatively high, still, on present rates, it would 
be a great reduction. He hoped, however, that the railways 
would not charge more than one-third of a penny per mile 
on cotton making its way to the seaboard One-eighth or 
one-tenth was the rate charged on the Mississippi. His 
personal knowledge of the subject induced him to say that, 
with improved cultivation, India could produce cotton as 
good as the American, but from the agricultural Returns he 
perceived that 12s. an acre was the whole pecuniary produce 
iu India, while in America it was £12 per acre. He regret¬ 
ted that greater exertion was not made to induce a larger 
production of cotton in India. Last year our consumption 
of the raw material was £2,500,000 bales of cotton obtained 
from all sources. Of that quantity 85 per cent, came from 
the United States, 8 per cent, from Egypt, Brazil, and other 
foreign sources, and only 7 per cent, from the East and 
West Indies. The disproportion between our colonial and 
our foreign supply would appear still greater when they 
took into consideration the question of value. He calculated 
that last year we paid America £26,000,000, and Egypt and 
Brazil £2,500,000, while we only paid £1,500,000 for the 
cotton which we received from our own possessions. The 
Indian mutiny had unfortunately led the Government to 
take a step which he deeply deplored. Before that event the 
import duty upon British goods was 5, but afterwards it was 
raised to 10 per cent. The result had been to encourage 
the establishment of rival manufactories iu India to an 
immense extent. Within the last few days, a gentleman 
had told him that there were at present eight new and 
extensive spinning and weaving concerns in Bombay, and 
that there were already 4,000 power looms at work. All 
that had been done in the face of immense disadvantages. 
Eor instance, machinery which in Lancashire or Lanarkshire 
would cost £100,000 would cost £300,000 iu India; and 
coal, which could be had in England for 10s. per ton, sold 
in Bombay for £3. There was, however, an immense saving 
of wages, for while a very moderate concern in Lancashire 
would expend £400 a week under that head, the cost in India 
would only be £100. That saving of £300 a week in 
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wages could not but bold out a very great inducement to 3BD 
speculators to establish mills in India. It was, however, 186L 
only just to the Indian Government to say that they had 
reduced the duty on cotton yarns 5 per cent.; but he trusted 
that before long there would be no duty at all on goods im¬ 
ported from England. Our exports to India during the last 
year had amounted to £18,000,000, while our imports from 
it were only worth £15,000,000, showing thus a large mis¬ 
direction of energy and capital. If, instead of that excess 
of three millions in their imports, the capital in India had 
been applied to the development of the natural resources of 
the country, an immense advantage would have accrued 
both to the natives and to us. They had great and varied 
resources, which a wise Government would labour to develop 
instead of encouraging the formation of resources which 
were merely artificial. He was sorry to say that our exports Diminution of 
were diminishing, a fact that must produce a depressing exports - 
effect upon our manufactures. Since the commencement 
of the year they had, in fact, fallen off to the extent of 20 
per cent, as compared with the same period of last year; and 
that fact, coming at a time when a large expenditure had 
been incurred in the erection of new mills, was very dis¬ 
appointing. The history of the American cotton trade 
afforded strong grounds of hope for India. It was only 
seventy-five years ago that America entered upon the growth 
of cotton, and it did not succeed without great outlay and 
exertion. The labour was not aboriginal, and the plant was 
not indigenous, nevertheless, the cotton trade of America 
had become one of the wonders of the world. The value of 
the cotton of America was £45,000,000 per annum; and a 
similar triumph was in store for India if similar means were 
taken to develop its resources. America had largely bene¬ 
fited from her intercourse with this country during the last 
two years. Last year wo imported from her £20,000,000 
worth of corn and £26,000,000 worth of cotton, making a 
total of £46,000,000; whereas our exports to her had been 
only £24,000,000. This year those exports, he was sorry to 
say, were rapidly diminishing. In cotton goods alone we had 
sent out 25 per cent, less in the first four months of 1&61 
than we did in 1860. The total exports of the United King¬ 
dom last year amounted to £136,000,000, of which the cotton 
trade alone furnished £52,000,000—a fact alone sufficient to 
show the vast magnitude of that industry, and the necessity 
there was for providing a requisite supply of the raw material. 

He viewed with some alarm the present aspect of affairs, 
though not perhaps to the same extent as the hon. Member 
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for Inverness (Mr. Baillie), for he still hoped that means 
might be found to arrive at an amicable settlement; in which 
case we might not suffer any serious inconvenience, while at 
the same time we should have learned the lesson not to extend 
our commercial operations too rapidly, and not to vaunt too 
highly our great prosperity. During the first quarter of this 
year, we received 7i per cent, less of cotton than we had 
during the first quarter of last year. There had been 
lately, however, an increase in the number of mills, and 
our increased power of production could not be less than 
10 per cent., so that embarrassment and confusion would 
be the result. Up to the present time we had received a 
less supply of cotton by 15 per cent, than we did during 
the same ti m e last year. Therefore, our condition seemed to 
he one of increasing difficulty and embarrassment, and called 
for greater exertions on our part to obtain somewhere new 
supplies of cotton, lie hoped the Indian Government would 
look seriously to this matter, and encourage to the utmost 
the cultivation of cotton in India, whence abundant supplies 
might be had. He trusted that some one would inquire of 
the Indian Minister whether the beneficent proclamation 
of Her Majesty had been carried out, and whether the 
admirable Minute of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), touch¬ 
ing the sale of waste lands, had been acted upon? He 
feared that the answer in neither case would be in the 
affirmative. If, however, the acts of the Home Government 
and of the Government in India were not in harmony, they 
could not expect satisfactory results. It was quite true that 
there were other places from which Ave might expect sup¬ 
plies of cotton. Many of our colonies Avere admirably ad¬ 
apted to its groAvth; in fact, we had more cotton-grorving 
territory than any other power in the world, and yet wo 
only received 7 per cent, of our supply from British territory. 
We had the West India Islands, Avhich were lying compa¬ 
ratively idle. We had also a vast and magnificent territory 
in Australia—namely, Queensland, which was under the 
care of a most enlightened, able, and energetic Governor, 
Sir George Bowen. He (Mr. Bazley) could state, from his 
personal knowledge, that no cotton that was ever grown 
was comparable in point of quality to the cotton of Queens¬ 
land, and we might have any quantity of it. Tor his own 
part, he had always been of opinion that it would he unwise 
for a great manufacturing country like England to depend 
upon any one particular locality for her supply of cotton, 
even though that locality might be Avithin her own terri¬ 
tories. The greater the number of our sources of supply 
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tlie greater in that respect our security, and he must do his 
friends in Manchester the justice to say that they had made 
no slight exertions with tlie view of increasing the quality 
of cotton to be obtained from new fields. Six thousand bags 
of cotton, indeed, he believed, had reached this country 
last year from twenty-four n'ew fields, and of that quantity 
a very considerable portion, equal to the average New 
Orleans cotton, he was glad to find, came from Western 
Africa. lie had, jn conclusion, simply to express a hope 
that our attention would be turned to the cultivation of the 
land which lay ready to our hands in India, and if we did 
so, the object which we sought to attain would, he felt as¬ 
sured, be achieved at no distant day. 

Lord Stanley said, he only rose for the purpose of 
making one or two remarks on the question which had just 
been brought under their notice. It was obviously impossi¬ 
ble to criticise at once the proposition of the right lion. 
Gentleman. It was never wise to attempt to enter into a 
minute examination of any financial scheme until time had 
been given for its consideration, and in the present case, it 
was clearly impossible for the House to discuss the general 
state of our Indian finances, because they could not regard 
a telegraphic summary of the statement of the Finance 
Minister in India as that statement itself; and although 
his right hon. Friend had given them all the information 
he possessed himself upon that subject, everybody who 
possessed any acquaintance with India was aware how un¬ 
certain were all financial estimates and anticipations in that 
country, how widely they sometimes differed from the 
actual results, and how impossible it was to speak of finan¬ 
cial totals in such a case until all the figures were produced. 
It was clear, therefore, it would be necessary that an op¬ 
portunity for the full discussion of the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman should be furnished at a later period 
of the Session, and, that being so, he should not trouble the 
House by dealing with it at any length that evening. He 
might, however, be permitted to observe that there was 
one remark made by his right hon. Priend which he had 
heard with great satisfaction—he alluded to the statement 
that the military expenditure of India was this year being 
rapidly reduced, especially in the case of the Native army. 
Upon that reduction all our prospects of equalizing revenue 
and expenditure, he felt confident, hinged; for any retrench¬ 
ments which could be effected in the salaries of the civil 
servants, or by putting a stop to the prosecution of unneces¬ 
sary works, would be found to be comparatively insignificant, 
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and would by no means greatly alter the general result. 
The question, indeed, had long been regarded in that light; 
for ever since the pacification of Oude had been accom¬ 
plished, the reduction of the Native army had been continu¬ 
ally pressed on the attention of the Indian Government. 
That that reduction should he carried out to a large extent 
he thought the House had a right to expect. The danger, 
it was true, of turning loose on the country a number of 
men accustomed to the use of arms, and naturally indisposed 
to take up any other profession, was not to be altogether lost 
sight of; but when the present state of India was taken 
into account; when one reflected how completely her inter¬ 
nal peace had been restored; how well-disposed the Native 
princes were towards us, and how thoroughly our power had 
been re-established and consolidated in that quarter, it 
would, he thought, be admitted that we should be able to 
carry on our administration there with a much smaller mili¬ 
tary force than we had hitherto deemed it necessary to 
maintain. He might add, with respect to the loan for rail¬ 
ways, that the right hon. Gentleman was, in his opinion, 
perfectly right in proposing to push on those works. Indeed, 
in the actual state of affairs, the only option left to the Gov¬ 
ernment was either to assist the railway companies by the 
resources of the Government, or to leave the railways in an 
unfinished state, when they would be likely to suffer to such 
an extent from the action of the elements and other causes 
that the cost of restoring them to their present state would, 
in many instances, he as great as that of carrying out the 
original plan. It would be idle, in dealing with that parti¬ 
cular point, to raise the question whether it was desirable, 
with the view to the promotion of the interests of India, 
that the railways should be completed, or canals and -works 
of irrigation taken in hand in the first instance; because, so 
far as the Home Government were concerned, they -were 
pledged in a manner quite irrevocable to the adoption of the 
former course, by the fact of the guarantees that had been 
granted, unless they were prepared to sacrifice the interest 
on all capital which they had already guaranteed. But he 
regretted to hear his right hon. Friend state, if he under¬ 
stood him rightly, that he was inclined to keep in the hands 
of Government officers those other works which they all 
knew were so necessary in that country—such works as can¬ 
als, works of irrigation, and the opening of rivers. It seem¬ 
ed to him quite clear that the Government, having under¬ 
taken the construction of railways to an extent involving an 
outlay of between £20,000,000 and £30,000,000 for the be- 
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nefit of India, would have no money available for the pro¬ 
secution of any other works not absolutely necessary. Can¬ 
als and works of irrigation, therefore, must either he neg¬ 
lected, or some means must he adopted of committing their 
construction to private hands, different from any to which 
we had hitherto had recourse; for lie regretted to say that 
the only one public work which had been undertaken in 
India without a Government guarantee, and which would 
not involve a loss of one shilling to the Government in the 
event of its failure, appeared to him—and he had looked 
into all the circumstances of the case—scarcely to have been 
dealt with in a fair or friendly spirit. He did not, however, 
rise to discuss the affairs of any particular company, and 
would simply add that he thought the Government would 
find that they had as much work as they could accomplish 
in the completion of railways in India, and that the cons¬ 
truction of other works of importance must either he sus¬ 
pended altogether or entrusted to private individuals. Tak¬ 
ing it for granted that they would not, in agreeing to any 
Resolution on the subject that evening, he pledging them¬ 
selves to the amount of the loan, he should reserve any 
further observations which he might have to make for a 
future occasion. 

Mr. J. B. Smith said, he could not hut express his 
disappointment at the circumstance that the right lion. Gen¬ 
tleman the Secretary for India had, in proposing to raise so 
large a sum of money for railways, shown so little affection 
for what he called his “ pet scheme”—the opening up the 
navigation of the Godavcry river—a work which might lie 
carried out by merely making an addition of 10 per cent, to 
the amount now asked for the construction of railways. 
The Godavery led into the finest cotton districts of India—• 
districts hitherto inaccessible except on those occasions 
when cotton stood at so high a price as to enable merchants 
to pay extraordinary sums for its carriage on the backs of 
Dullocks. A few years ago, some native houses, under those 
circumstances, made an attempt to convey cotton from 
Berar, a distance of nearly 600 miles, and 150,000 bullocks 
were employed for the purpose; but thousands of them 
perished of hunger and fatigue, because sufficient provender 
could not be procured for them on the route. If New 
Orleans had adopted the same system as the Government 
of India had done, and been content with having its cotton 
brought there on bullocks’ backs, instead of by means of the 
Mississippi river, it would never have been the great and 
flourishing place it had become. What was wanted from 
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India was good cotton, and that would never be obtained 
until there should be a cheap conveyance for it. They 
would probably receive 1,000,000 bales of cotton during the 
present year from India, as all the rubbish that could be 
scraped together would be sent over now that the price had 
risen so high. But that was not the sort they wanted. 
They required good cotton, and good cotton could he got 
from India as well as from America if its carriage to mar¬ 
ket were equally cheap. Cotton was brought down the 
Mississippi 1,000 miles for half a farthing a pound, and for 
the same price it could he brought 500 miles down the 
Godavery if that river were made navigable. About a year 
ago a company proposed to make this river navigable; but 
at that time the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for India 
preferred that the work should be carried on by the Govern¬ 
ment, because it would be impolitic, he said, to impose tolls 
on the traffic, as a company necessarily must, to compensate 
them for their outlay. If it were thought advisable last 
year to open out the river, it had not been rendered less 
desirable by occurrences which had taken place since. No 
one could foresee what effect the events on the other side 
of the Atlantic might have on the supply of cotton. 
There could be no objection to the opening out of the 
Godavery on the score of the great expense of the 
work; and when the right hon. Gentleman talked of 
£8,000,000 for railways, £300,000 or £400,000 for open¬ 
ing the river constituted no immense expenditure for an 
undertaking which Sir Charles Trevelyan, who had tra¬ 
velled through the district and described it as one of 
the richest in India, declared to be of the highest impor¬ 
tance to India, and claiming the first attention on the part 
of the Government. He believed that in a few years, the 
opening out of the Godavery would yield the Government 
100 per cent, per annum on their outlay, while the great in¬ 
crease in the consumption of salt, which was a Government 
monopoly, and the carriage of Government stores alone 
would nearly pay the annual interest on the outlay. lie 
would mention an instance of the effects of cheap carriage: 
the Indus having recently been opened and steamers placed 
on it, a flax company in Ireland had been induced by these 
facilities to send an agent to India to obtain flax. The 
agent stated that when he got out, he found that the flax 
grown was only eight to twelve inches high; he found that 
the land prepared for its growth was merely scratched with 
a stick; and that from generation to generation there had 
been the same seed without change. This gentleman tried 
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the experiment of an English plough, and ploughed a por¬ 
tion of the land, sowed it with fresh seeds from Europe, and 
had the satisfaction of finding that flax was thus produced 
four times longer than that previously grown. Similar re¬ 
sults would take place from a better cultivation of cotton 
under English superintendence, and that better cultivation 
would come if only cheap conveyance were obtained. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that he was glad to see English¬ 
men going out to India to cultivate cotton. But he would 
be mistaken; they would not go out because they could not 
successfully cultivate cotton unless he gave them conveyance 
to market equally cheap with America. On Eriday last, the 
Under Secretary for India (Earl de Grey and Bipon) 
stated in the other House that the Government had appro¬ 
priated for opening out the Godavery the sum of £30,000 
during the present year. At that rate of expenditure, it 
would take fifteen years to open out the river, whereas the 
w 7 ork might be effected in two years if the Government au¬ 
thorised the engineers to set about it in different parts .at 
once. He heard the other day a similar account respecting 
the improved growth of cotton in India to that which he 
had related respecting flax. An English gentleman in 
Madras turned his attention to the cultivation of cotton, 
and produced 1,000 hales last year of a quality worth 7 d. a lb., 
double the price of ordinary India cotton; but not one 
pound of that cotton came to this country, the whole of it 
went to Calcutta for the Indian manufactures. He, there¬ 
fore, had no doubt that if the attention of Englishmen were 
directed to the cultivation of cotton, and if they were en¬ 
couraged to do so by the facility of cheap carriage, India 
could be mace to produce cotton equal in quality to that of 
America, and to as great an extent as this country might 
require. He hoped, then, the right hon. Baronet would not 
take upon himself the responsibility of delaying the great 
work of opening up the Godavery for fifteen years, but set 
about it immediately. If the right hon. Baronet did not 
take that course, then he (Mr. Smith) would appeal to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government. The noble Lord 
was distinguished at all times for protecting the persons and 
property of Englishmen in all parts of the world, and had 
even sent large fleets to collect money unjustly withheld 
from British subjects. He, therefore, did not believe that 
the noble Lord would, at the present moment, withhold from 
the English people the means of obtaining a supply of that 
most important article, on which the welfare of 4,000,000 of 
the population depended. 
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Mr. Vansittaet said, tliat notwithstanding the state- 
merit of the right hon. Baronet, and which he had intro¬ 
duced with one of his usual couleur de rose speeches, it 
appeared to him that, on the whole, it rather confirmed than 
otherwise the gloomy view which he (Mr. Yansittart) took 
of tire state of our Indian finances last year. On that 
occasion he ventured to draw the attention of the right hon. 
Baronet to a speech of the late Mr. Wilson, which he deli¬ 
vered in the Calcutta Legislative Council, in the course of 
which he inquired “ What is to be the state of our Indian 
debt, if we are to resort to the miserably disreputable ex¬ 
pedient, of continuing to borrow in time of peace?” He 
regretted that that warning appeared to have produced so 
little impression upon the right hon. Baronet that, not satisfied 
with asking the House for power to raise a second loan this 
year in this country, he only so recently as on the 2nd of 
May last, in paragraph 33 of his letter to the Governor 
General, gave his sanction to his raising a loan in India. 
That seemed to him to he very much like burning the candle 
at both ends. If they required proof of the state into which 
the Indian finances were falling, it was only necessary to 
refer to the correspondence contained in a Return which 
had been placed on the table during the last few days. In 
a letter dated the 5th of February, 1801, and signed by 
Messrs. There, Bead on, and Laing, and addressed to the right 
hon. Baronet, it was stated that “ by the 1st of May of this 
year the cash balances in India will be reduced to the lowest 
point at which it is possible to carry on the government of 
the country;” that the deficit in 18G0-1 amounted to 
£G,078,000 ; that, looking to the remissions of revenue which 
it would be necessary to make on account of the famine, 
and the disbursement of £004,000 on account of prize money, 
the current deficit would be in round numbers £5,000,000 
(which was recognized in the 19th paragraph of the right 
hon. Baronet’s reply, already referred to); that, with the 
exception of the licensing tax, no new taxes could be im¬ 
posed ; and, lastly, that no further reduction of expenditure 
was feasible. These gentlemen, moreover, verified the pre¬ 
diction which he ventured to make last Session in regard to 
the unproductiveness of the income tax. In their letter 
of the 5th of Rebruary, to which he had just referred, they 

“ Calculated that the full year’s collection of the income tax for 
1861-2, with the arrears of the previous half-year not collected by the 
30th of April, would give a total receipt for 1861-2 of £2,500,000, or 
every £2,800,000, being' £2,000,000 more than the receipt from the 
income tax iu 1860-1.” 
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But on the 13th of March, only five weeks later, these 
gentlemen wrote— 

“We apprehend that our estimate of the produce of the income tax 
for 1861-2 may have been taken considerably to > high ; and we hardly 
venture now to place at a higher figure than £2,000,000, or £1,200,000 
above the estimated receipt for 1800-1, given in our regular estimate.'” 

It would, therefore, appear that that odious and oppressive 
tax, by which it was supposed that the restoration of the 
Indian finances would be effected, barely yielded £2,000,000 
a year, which had to be wrung from 200,000,000 of people, 
amid great discontent and sullenness. Then, again, there 
was a claim for £250,000, which had been alluded to that 
evening by the bon. Member for Inverness-shire. As he did 
not find that the right lion. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had made any provision in his rash and improvi¬ 
dent Budget t©' liquidate that claim of £250,000, the correct¬ 
ness of which the right lion. Baronet recognized in his letter 
in reply, and as no allusion whatever had been made in these 
estimates to the half-million which the right lion. Baronet 
had ordered to be paid to the Mysore family, he thought ho 
would find that the pleasant dream of an equilibrium, in 
which he was so apt to indulge, was very far from being 
realized. Under those circumstances, it appeared to him 
that the first thing to be done in order to place the Indian 
finances on a satisfactory footing was to restore that confi¬ 
dence in the Native mind in respect to the soundness of our 
financial and commercial schemes which we had lost since 
the mutiny. The late Mr. Wilson was of opinion that the 
existing railways ought to be completed not only at any 
cost, but quickly. It was, he believed, calculated that an 
additional capital of £21,000,000 would he required to be 
raised for that purpose, and that of the shareholders, num¬ 
bering 17,118, only 336 w r cre Natives. It was a notorious 
fact that the railway companies could not raise this addi¬ 
tional capital, as they were unable to compete in the money 
market against the Secretary of State for India and his 
Council, although precisely the same terms, rate of interest, 
security, and guarantee were offered hv both parties. If 
the right lion. Baronet was sincerely desirous to bring about 
a more favourable state of affairs, and to implant confidence 
in the Native mind, he should lose no time in introducing 
such a Bill—which should take precedence of all other 
Indian Bills—as would prove to the people of India that he 
was determined to uphold the power and credit of that 
country from home. Now that India had been made finan¬ 
cially one with England, he was bound to come forward with 
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3bd June a bold and comprehensive Bill, explaining what our future 
18el - financial policy was to be in regard to that country. He 
ventured to warn the right hon. Gentleman that he would 
not succeed in carrying out that object by simply coming 
down to that House, year after year, and asking for small 
irritating loans, w'hich were only calculated to meet the 
exigencies of the present hour. 

Mr. Crawford. Mu. Crawford said, it was more desirable that the 
discussion should be confined to the subject before them 
than that they should enter into the whole question of 
Indian finance, Indian economy, and Indian everything at 
that time. The proposal of the right hon. Baronet was to 
ask the House to give him power to raise the sum of 
£4,C 00,000 sterling to make good a deficiency in the general 
balance of the Indian Exchequer; and if the railw r ay com¬ 
panies should not be successful in obtaining the money 
necessary to enable them to carry on their works, then the 
right hon. Baronet said he was prepared to ask Parliament 
in the course of the Session for powers to enable him to 
raise the money for that purpose. It was clear to his mind 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in asking Parliament for the 
powder to raise that money, would not place any additional bur¬ 
den upon the market. He would merely take power himself 
to do that which he apprehended the railway companies 
might not be able to do. The question was, would the 
railway companies be able to raise the money ? He had no 
doubt whatever that, if it were not for the state in which 
they found the money market placed, in consequence of the 
events occurring on the other side of the Atlantic, they 
would have no difficulty at the present time in raising all 
the money necessary for the purposes of the railway com¬ 
panies. He obtained power about a month ago for the 
company he was connected with to raise a sum of £l,000,00o. 
He was proceeding satisfactorily with the operation, but two 
days before that on which it was to have been brought to a 
close, the Bank of England was compelled, in consequence 
of the advices received from America, to raise the rate of 
discount, which increased the value of money in this coun¬ 
try, and, but for that fact, he had no hesitation in saying that 
he should have had no difficulty in raising the £1,000,000. 
As it was, he should pay into the hands of his right hon. 
Eriend on the next day very nearly £400,000. It must be 
clear to the minds of all those who watched the progress of 
events in India, and took an interest in this matter, that 
the security offered by the railways was not undervalued 
by the public. What the money market feared was these 
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constant applications for money for the service of India. 
Year after year, the Secretary of State asked for fresh powers 
to raise loans, and the public always doubted whether the 
last of these loans had been reached, lie trusted, however, 
that after the statement of liis right lion. Friend that 
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evening, the public mind would recover itself, and that 
the value of these Indian securities would rise very consi¬ 
derably in the market. Reference had been made in a des¬ 
patch from the Governor General to the extravagant system Alleged 
of expenditure on which Indian railways were constructed, “onsnuctiou 
It should, however, be remembered that the whole of the of indUu 
railway companies in India carried on their operations under 1:aihvriy3 ’ 
the direct control and superintendence of the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment. If any extravagance took place, therefore, it could 
only be with the concurrence of the Government, whose 
officers had the power of checking it. lie did not, however, 
believe the statement. He doubted whether there would be 


found anywhere railways either of a better class, or con¬ 
structed at a cheaper rate than those of India. lie made 
that assertion with great confidence on the authority of 
persons who had seen the Indian railways. Nor was there 
anything in the cost of these railways that would justify 
so positive a statement as that made by the Governor Gen¬ 
eral of India. The East Indian railway, in which he had 
an interest, connected the port of Calcutta with the imperial 
city of Delhi on the Ganges. The length of the line was 
1,140 miles, and it would be opened, if not all the ivay, at 
all events to Agra, 900 miles, by the end of next year. The 
Committee would bear in mind that there was not a single 
railway in existence of that length; and having regard to 
the physical difficulties in constructing a line of that extent 
in a tropical country, the various impediments in the way, 
and the time that had elapsed since the work was first under¬ 
taken, the result could not he regarded as unsatisfactory. 
Not less than 371 miles of the railway were in actual oper¬ 
ation, and the average returns upon the cost of the line 
already opened were sufficient to pay the whole of the guaran- 
teed'interest upon that part of the lino. He believed the time 
was not far distant when the railways of India, so far from 
constituting a charge on the resources of India, would, in¬ 
dependently of the great collateral benefits to be derived 
from them, bring in a large annual sum in the shape of in¬ 
terest on the advances made by the Indian Government. 
His lion. Friend the Member for Manchester talked about 


the want of communication. On that subject, however, lie 
would beg to recall to his attention a document published in 
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August, 1847—the Report of a Committee appointed in the 
Bombay Presidency to inquire into the question of the 
cotton supply. The whole basis of that Report was the 
want of communication with the interior. Whatever the 
value of canals might he, there were no doubt many cotton 
districts which it was impossible to reach by means of canals. 
His hon. Friend had talked of the land tax, and was in 
favour of the system of redemption which had been pro¬ 
posed by the noble Lord (Lord Stanley). But when they 
talked of revising the land tenures, it must be remembered 
that India had been in a state of civilization for 3,000 years; 
and that the tenure and value of land in India rested on a 
basis as well understood as the tenure and value of land in 
this country. Again, these cotton lands were the most 
valuable in India, and it was not to he supposed that cotton 
was the most valuable production which could be raised there. 
In a densely populated country, food was the most profitable 
article of cultivation. It seemed as though some hon. 
Members thought they had merely to express a wish for the 
growth of cotton in India, and the native would at once 
produce it, merely because we found it desirable to import 
large quantities of cotton into this country. The people of 
India could not be expected to put out of cultivation more 
valuable products to gratify our wishes in this respect. As 
to the supply of cotton from India, it might be observed that 
within the last year the whole supply to this country was 
800,000 bales; whilst within the first five months of the 
present year, the supply from Bombay alone was 550,000 
bales. Large quantities were also exported from India to 
China; and it might be found desirable to import cotton 
from China to this country. Strange and paradoxical as it 
might seem, he (Mr. Crawford) believed that India produced, 
bale for bale and pound for pound, more cotton than the 
United States. There were 200,000,000 of persons in India 
to be clothed, and though they might be very lightly clothed : 
still a large quantity of material was requisite to supply this 
demand. India supplied her own people, and sent to this 
country and to China her surplus production, and in facili¬ 
tating the export of that, one of the main points for consi¬ 
deration by the Indian Government was the provision of 
railway transit between the seacoast and the cotton districts. 
His hon. Friend seemed to view with some apprehension the 
establishment of mills and manufactories in India as the 
result of the increase in the import duties there upon British 
manufactures. No doubt this might prejudice the interests 
of Lancashire; but every well-wislier of India ought to 
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think that rather a matter for congratulation. With regard 
to the comparison instituted by his hon. Friend between 
the circumstances of India and those of America in relation 
to the cotton supply, he thought no such comparison could 
be fairly drawn, seeing that America was comparatively a 
new country, while in India they had to deal with a well-es¬ 
tablished and ancient civilization. He was glad his right 
lion. Friend had announced his intention of coming to the 
House again to enable him to raise money, but he under¬ 
stood the additional powers he had referred to, were to be 
exercised only under the contingency of the railway compa¬ 
nies not being able to obtain money for themselves. 

Mb. Smollett said, the Resolution proposed by the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State declared that it 
was expedient to borrow money in this country for the ser¬ 
vice of India. He, for one, was entirely hostile to that 
policy. According to the right hon. Baronet’s statement, the 
finances of India appeared so exceedingly prosperous that 
the income and expenditure would be balanced at the end 
of the present year, and, therefore, the right hon. Baronet 
now sought to borrow £4,COO,000, and also expected at the 
end of the year to have to enter the market again for a simi¬ 
lar purpose, That was a moA extraordinary proceeding. 
The hon. Member for London had described the Indian rail¬ 
ways as so flourishing, and their prospects as so excellent, 
that they would return a very large rate of interest, and 
yet the right hon. Baronet was now about to borrow 
£8,000,000 or £10,000,000, because the railway CQmpanies 
were unable to raise the money. Surely if Gentlemen in this 
country thought that these Indian railways would return 
6, 8, or 10 per cent., they would be anxious to lend money 
for railway purposes; but the fact was that it was because 
the public did not believe the works would be re-productive 
that the Indian Government had couie into the market 
themselves to borrow £20,000,000 or £25,000,000. He (Mr. 
Smollett) was not one of those who thought there was 
anything unintelligible in Indian finance. In spite of the 
attempts at mystification, to him it seemed to be quite 
clear enough ; and, certainly, nothing could be clearer than 
that the present impecuniosity of the Indian Government 
was owing to the wasteful expenditure which had been 
going on for some time both at home and in India. Up to 
1860 there were only four great sources of revenue in India 
•—the land tax, which produced from £19,000,000 to 
£20,000,000 • the two Government monopolies of salt 
and opium, £10,000,000; the Customs’ duties, about 
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3rd Jins £4,000,000; stamps and some other small items, which, 
isex. together, made up a total of £38,000,000. What was in- 
of'incomonnd comprehensible was that, with that amount of income, the 
expenditure. Government did not make the two ends meet. That was a 
task which they ought to he called upon to perform, not 
only without aid from this country, but without imposing 
further taxation on the people of India. Instead of that, 
however, the opposite policy of constant loans with the im¬ 
position of new taxes was being pursued. In the year 1859, 
when Mr. Wilson went out to Calcutta, he told the public 
that in the year 1859-60 the expenditure was £47,000,000, 
and the income £38,000,000, showing a deficit of £9,000,000. 
In 1860-1, after every possible reduction in the Estimates, 
Mr. Wilson said that, supposing the income to remain the 
Same, he could not anticipate a less deficiency than £6,000,000. 
Moreover, he repudiated the idea of having recourse to 
loans; yet we had had and were having constant loans, 
lie insisted, too, upon the necessity of establishing an equi¬ 
librium between income and expenditure, and he showed 
how that could be achieved by an income tax, a tax upon 
trades and professions, by the introduction of a tobacco mono¬ 
poly, and by raising the Customs’ duties. He sought, in short, 
to raise the income to the level of the profligate expenditure 
which was then going on, instead of cutting down that pro¬ 
fligate expenditure to the level of the income. But in this 
he was most unsuccessful; for in 1860-1, the income was 
only £39,500,000, yet the expenditure still remained at 
£47,000,000. N ow, he (Mr. Smollett) agreed with the late 
Governors of Madras and Bombay in thinking that the pro¬ 
per policy would have been to have applied ourselves to the 
revision of our establishments, and not to the imposition 
of fresh taxation upon the people of India. In his opinion, 
the taxation imposed by Mr. Wilson had been rash and un¬ 
necessary. It was certainly unnecessary ; for if they turned 
back to 1856, when the Marquess of Dalhousie resigned the 
reins of Government, after all those annexations and spo¬ 
liations for which his viceroyalty was notorious, he left be¬ 
hind him a minute in which he distinctly stated that for all 
ordinary purposes the ordinary revenue of India was then 
sufficient. At that period the revenue was between 
£33,000,000 and £34,000,000, and the Marquess of Dal¬ 
housie expressed his decided conviction that every possible 
exigency of the Government might be supplied with the 
sum of £34,000,000, including an expenditure of £2,000,000 
or £3,000,000 for public works. 'What had since occur¬ 
red to discredit or falsify that computation ? Nothing but 
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the mutinies. To suppress the insurrection in Bengal—for 
he took it to have been an insurrection of the people, 
not a mere mutiny of the army—£40,000,000 was borrowed, 
the interest of which was £2,000,000 per annum, and that 
£2,000,000 per annum was the penalty which the people 
of India were compelled to pay for what Mr. Wilson had 
termed their most foul and unnatural rebellion. But that 
was not the only penalty which they were paying. They were 
now required to provide for an expenditure of £47,000,000 
sterling; or £14,000,000 more than the Marquess of Dal- 
housie thought to be amply sufficient to meet every exigency 
of the Government only four or five years ago. Surely the 
enunciation of such a fact was of itself sufficient to show 
the necessity of an urgent scrutiny into and reform of every 
branch of Indian expenditure. In his judgment a large 
sum might be saved in every department of the Govern¬ 
ment expenditure, and especially in the civil establishments, 
not by cutting down the salaries of individuals, though 
much might be done in that way, but by the introduction 
of new and improved fiscal schemes of administration in 
the country; by the introduction, for instance, into the 
territories of Madras and Bombay of the principles of that 
permanent settlement which Lord Cornwallis adopted in 
Bengal seventy years ago, and which was the foundation of 
the improvement and wealth of that portion of oui Indian 
empire. The cry in India was always for more patronage, 
places, and situations, but, in his opinion, there were too 
many highly paid functionaries there already. Those parts 
of the country were best governed where there were fewest 
officials, and where power was centred in the hands of 
a small number of experienced officers, as for example in 
the non-regulation provinces. In fact, the ordinary ad¬ 
ministration had fallen into the utmost possible contempt in 
districts where appointments had been multiplied to the great¬ 
est extent. It was in the army, however, where the largest 
amount of reduction should be made. The maintenance of a 
force of 80,000 European troops in India was wholly unneces¬ 
sary ; 50,000 would be- amply sufficient to preserve tranquillity 
if the country were only governed with justice and modera¬ 
tion, and endeavours were made to conciliate instead of to ex¬ 
asperate the inhabitants. But if the European army was to be 
maintained upon its present footing, there was a great ne¬ 
cessity for considerably lowering the pay and emoluments 
of the officers and soldiers. At present, when a regiment 
was sent out to India, the pay and allowances were at once 
doubled, and the pay and emoluments of the superior officers 
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became five or six times what they amounted to in this 
country. The time had arrived when that should be revi¬ 
sed ; when the pay should be rendered more commensurate 
with the duties performed, especially in time of peace, and 
be made nearly identical with the pay of regiments serving 
in our other tropical possessions. Then there were the 
staff appointments in India. Since he had served in India, 
they had been multiplied five-fold. Places had been made 
for men, not men selected for places. Last year the Secre¬ 
tary of State said there were 1,200 officers in the local 
Bengal army alone serving on the Staff, and this was men¬ 
tioned apparently with the view of showing that the Queen’s 
officers did not get their fair share of the plunder. A 
lieutenant-colonel presided over the stationery department; 
captains and majors on full pay superintended ragged 
schools; and not long ago, an officer in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency was selected to be photographer to the Governor, 
probably to take likenesses of the notables of the Council, 
and of the family of his Excellency. The sum paid for his 
chemicals, and for this officer’s general establishment, was 
£1,000 a year. In former times, the staff appointments were 
limited in India, and only a certain proportion of officers 
could he taken from the regiments; but since the amalga¬ 
mation of the armies had taken place, there seemed to be 
unlimited opportunities for multiplying these staff appoint¬ 
ments. He feared they would be doubled in a few years, 
though he believed half of those which already existed were 
not needed. Then there was the Public Works Department, 
which seemed to be in such favour with hon. Gentlemen 
connected with Lancashire ; though, after having watched it 
carefully for twenty-five years, lie must say that he thought 
it one of the most expensive, corrupt, and profligate organi¬ 
zations in the world. In this country, where a work was 
undertaken by officers of the Government, one generally 
looked for the maximum of cost and the minimum, of profit; 
but how much more must that be the case in India, where 
every public work was done by Government officers, from 
clearing a drain to opening the Godavery. In the Revenue 
department, when immense works were undertaken, fabulous 
reports were spread of the enormous profits derived from 
them, but those anticipations were too seldom realized. He 
would instance the irrigation works of the Godavery, which 
had been often referred to as likely to produce enormous pro¬ 
fit ; they were begun in 1817, and opened in 1852, at a cost of 
£300,000. The normal land revenue of the district previous¬ 
ly stood at about £200,000 a year, and from 1852 to 1857, it 
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never rose above £204,000. The expenses of maintaining 
the works, superintendence, and the interest of capital 
sunk amounted to £40,000 a year, so that there was a clear 
loss of between £30,000 and £40,000 a year to the Govern¬ 
ment. And yet all this time the Government allowed their 
officers to state that the works had paid for their construction 
from the beginning, and that they were about to pay 70 
per cent, per annum to the Exchequer. It was now stated, 
on the authority of Lord Canning, that the public works of 
re-production were stopped in India, but on looking into 
the accounts it would be seen that in 1859-00 £4,500,000 
was expended on public works, irrespective of railways, and 
the estimate for 1800-1 was £4,300,000. The salaries for 
establishments alone in 1859-00 amounted to between 
£000,000 and £700,000. These public works might easily 
be cut down to the level of the Marquess of Dalhousie’s time. 
In the home expenditure very large sums were lavished un¬ 
necessarily in subsidies to companies in the City of London, 
got up, in his opinion, for stockjobbing purposes. The ex¬ 
penditure of £47,000,000 for the year 1800-1 was a great 
scandal. The interest on the public debt of India was but 
£4,500,000, and the rest of that large sum was spent— 
squandered to a great extent—on the civil and military 
services. Such an expenditure was altogether unnecessary 
if we governed the country with justice and moderation; but 
it was now required to be extorted from the Natives of 
India, because we carried on our Government there on the 
principle of military dominion. That military coercion was 
the rule of our Government there was shown by the fact that 
the income tax had been brought down to salaries of £20 
in civil life, while all highly paid military officials up to the 
rank of majors of the line had been exempted. Such an 
exemption was most unexampled, and could only proceed 
from a desire to conciliate the military service. So long as 
our rule was conducted on this principle, so long should we 
have there a harvest of discontent. The true policy was 
to reduce expenditure. The Indian Government ought to 
be compelled to remit money to England for the expenses 
of the Home Government, instead of the Secretary of State 
having to borrow it here, and lia should certainly, therefore, 
vote agqinst the right hon. Gentleman’s resolution. 

Mr. Danby Seymour said, he was sorry to see that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for India 
had inherited a very bad principle of the old East India 
Company, never to allow a private company to get too good 
a thing in India. In the instance adverted to by the noble 
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Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, a private company was 
raising money in this country for an object which would 
have been of great benefit to India, when the right hon. 
Gentleman turned round and retreated from the conditions 
to which he had agreed, or, at least, which he had led the 
company to believe he would agree to. This was the policy 
of the old company, and very injurious it had been to India, 
for it had prevented English capital from flowing into that 
country. The only exception was in the case of the Madras 
Irrigation Company, where the terms granted were fair 
and liberal, and the profits of that undertaking would be 
very considerable. The consequence was that the shares of 
that company had risen considerably. What they wanted 
to see in India was one or two companies which paid ex¬ 
tremely well, so as to give confidence and enable them to 
raise capital without this extreme burden being cast on the 
finances. He believed that the more they reversed the old 
principles of Government the better it 'would he for India 
and for this country. The railways would carry anything 
but cotton. The ordinary carts might have been seen not 
long ago carrying cotton side hv side with the Madras line. 
He did not know how far the change in the rates effected by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan had had the effect of altering such an 
extraordinary state of things, but he believed that even now 
other railways did not bring the products to convey which 
was the great object of their being made. There had been 
a small beginning in a new system of finance. The right hon. 
Gentleman had introduced the income tax, which, in a 
poor country like India, was an extremely heavy impost, 
and extremely distasteful to the people. It would be danger¬ 
ous to persevere in taxing personalty unless they removed 
the shackles which prevented the accumulation of capital, 
and the right hon. Gentleman had not taken measures to 
promote that great object. It was useless to send planters 
and seeds from South America, or to write despatches about 
the cultivation of cotton. The one thing needful was to 
alter the tenure of land. It might be quite true that, in 
some parts, the people were attached to the present system 
of tenure ; but in such parts they need not alter it, as it was 
a great mistake to suppose that legislation must be uniform 
for the whole of a great continent. There w r ere miles upon 
miles of waste districts adapted to the cultivation of cotton, 
which were once fertile through the irrigation works of 
former Mahomedan princes. Why were those lands not 
sold ? He would give notice that dormant rights would 
be extinguished, and apply the same principle which had 
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been successfully applied in America—of selling lands to 
settlers at low prices. The same cause which now attracted 
population to America and Australia would draw them to 
India, and make India prosperous. The parallel between 
the Godavery and the Mississippi had been questioned, but 
lie had the authority of Captain Ilaigh, the engineer of 
the Godavery, who had seen the Mississippi, for saying that 
there were no more obstacles to making the Godavery navi¬ 
gable than to making any river in America navigable. The 
hon. Member had appealed to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government as one imbued with the spirit of the age, 
and convinced of the necessity of going a little faster than 
people who lived in former times. lie would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State to take an example 
from his colleague the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
alterations, during the last seven or eight years, had given 
satisfaction to the great mass of his fellow-countrymen ? 
They did not want necessary reforms delayed for twenty 
years. The noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
Stanley) had been only a year in office, and he had made a 
beginning. The right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
had been two years in office, and lie wanted to know how 
long it would be before he would decide on some bold and 
enterprising measures. If they had begun to govern India 
in the spirit and with the vigour which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had shown, they would never have had the 
mutiny. A miserable apathy prevented the cause being 
removed. They had paid dearly for it, but the same cause 
would lead to the same results. They would not only have 
a revolt of the army; but, if reforms were not adopted, they 
would have a rebellion, and they would lose India. 

Colonel Sykes said, that the subject of railways and 
cotton had an important bearing on the financial position of 
India. As to cotton, if the ryot or farmer, who generally 
had a proprietary right in the land found that the cultiva¬ 
tion of it would pay better than the cultivation of sugar, 
he would grow it; he was fully alive to the value of money, 
and was free from the obligation to raise certain crops in 
rotation like the English farmer. Experience showed that 
cotton of any quality could be produced in India. But its 
prospect of sale depended upon the cost of its transit to the 
coast, and it was of importance, therefore, to get the cotton 
conveyed to the coast in the cheapest manner; and, as water 
carriage was less expensive than the railway, the Govern¬ 
ment ought to improve the rivers and canals as much as 
possible. He observed that the Ganges Canal Navigation 
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Company divided at tlie rate of 34 per cent, on their paid-up 
capital for the half-year ending last December ; and he had 
no doubt that the navigation of the G o da very, if properly 
carried out, might he rendered equally profitable. With 
respect to the question of the sale of land in fee simple; 
the Government had no power to sell occupied land as long 
as the land tax was paid; but Government might dispose of 
waste land in that manner with great advantage. That was 
not the time to discuss the question of finance ; but the ex¬ 
planatory despatches laid on the table upon the subject were 
utterly inexplicable. Whether these despatches were intel¬ 
ligible or not, public works in India could not go on with¬ 
out the assistance of the Government; and he apprehended, 
moreover, that the right lion. Gentleman, before the Session 
was over, would have to apply for power to raise more 
money to pay the home charges of the Indian administration. 

Mu. Hadfikld said, he must complain of the great 
hardship inflicted on trade by the 10 per cent, duty which 
was charged on all goods, except cotton twist, entering India. 
It amounted, in fact, to a prohibition, and he hoped the 
Government of India would make a change in that respect. 

Siu Charles Wood said, he agreed with the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) in thinking that a discussion on the general 
state of the Indian finances would not be attended with any 
advantage until they had later and fuller information on the 
subject. As to the railways, the Government, after careful 
consideration, had come to the conclusion that it Avas better 
for them to assist the railway companies by advances of 
money than to take the lines out of their hands and com¬ 
plete the works on their own responsibility. The Godavery 
was essentially different from the Mississippi, as extensive 
and costly works were required to make it navigable, and 
would probably require the construction of canals in three 
separate places. No doubt the report of Captain Ilaigh 
was a very valuable one, but it would be very imprudent to 
commence a vast work, such as rendering practicable at all 
times the navigation of the Godavery, without further 
inquiry; and, in corroboration of that, he might refer to the 
proceedings of the Madras Irrigation Company, that model 
company which had been mentioned by his lion. Friend. 
In the case of these operations, plans were prepared for the 
works in four sections, the whole cost of which was to be 
little more than a million ; but it turned out upon more com¬ 
plete investigation that the lower section of the work alone 
would cost about a million, and in the other sections the 
cost would at least be equal to the whole amount of the 
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original estimate for the complete work. As to the danger 
of beginning works without a full survey, it appears that the 
same company built a dam across the river, in order to turn 
the water into a canal for irrigation, which had to pass over 
some high land, and when built, it was found that the water 
would not run over the heights from that head, so that a 
new one had to be built eighteen miles higher up the river, 
in order to gain a sufficiently high level from which to take 
the water. Thus, from want of a proper survey, from in¬ 
accurate estimates and inadequate levels, a considerable loss 
had been incurred. The result of the operations of this 
company ought to he a warning to the Government. In 
his own opinion, if the Government had the means, it 
would be better for them, to construct those works than 
private companies, because the Government only required 
a fair interest upon the outlay, while a private com¬ 
pany, of course, wishes for a profit besides. With res¬ 
pect to the growth of cotton in India, he agreed that 
English superintendence would he useful, but the ryots 
only wanted sufficient inducements to cause them to grow 
cotton instead of other crops. It was not quite the fact 
that the want of means of transport at present prevented 
the extension of the growth of cotton, for cotton was now 
sent from India to China. Improvements in the means of 
transport were no doubt desirable, but, as the lion. Member 
for London (Mr. Crawford) had truly said, the ryots would 
grow cotton suited for the English market, if the price of¬ 
fered for it were sufficiently remunerative. English super¬ 
intendence and direction in the various processes of cultiva¬ 
tion, picking, and cleaning would do much towards improv¬ 
ing the quality; and within a year or two, he hoped the 
means of communication would be improved, and the cotton 
brought down for shipment at a cheaper rate than at present. 
With reference to the duties upon manufactured goods, he 
hoped that before long they would be reduced to 5 per cent., 
as that upon yarn had already been reduced; but as a reve¬ 
nue was necessary, it was hardly fair to object to direct 
taxation upon land, and to indirect taxation by means of 
Customs duties. In regard to the tenure of land in India, 
he had followed out the course adopted by his predecessor 
in office. It was not true that all the waste lands of India 
were the property of the Government, but in fact he never 
could see that the tenure of land was an insuperable bar 
to the cultivation of cotton, as had been represented, be¬ 
cause leases for twenty or thirty years could be obtained. 
The proposal which he made had no reference whatever to 
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the balance of income and expenditure of the year; he 
was not proposing to raise money to supply a deficit, but 
to supply immediate wants, because he had not, as he had 
during the last year, a considerable balance available tor 
home expenditure. He was inclined to think that there 
would he no deficit at all in the course of the year; and, 
therefore, neither in the last year nor this, should he have 
to borrow a single sixpence, as he hoped, for the public ex¬ 
penditure of India. He might, however, have to borrow 
for the railroads. If the state of the money market enabled 
the railway company to raise the necessary capital for con¬ 
structing the line, he had not the slightest wish to interfere ; 
and he should only ask for power to raise money for that 
purpose, if the companies were not able to raise the neces¬ 
sary capital themselves upon reasonable terms. 

Resolved , 

“That it is expedient to enable the Secretary of State in Council 
of India to raise Money in the United Kingdom for the service of the 
Government of India.” 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 

COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mn. Hadfield said, ho thought that trustees ought to 
be allowed to invest trust money in the stock which would 
be created by this Bill in the same manner that they were 
allowed to invest in the existing India stock, and gave notice 
that he would move a clause to that effect. 

Sir Henry ’Willoughby said, that that House had 
been called upon from time to time to vote loans for In dia, 
which amounted in the aggregate to an enormous sum; and 
yet they knew very little at any particular moment of the 
financial condition of that country. It was quite astonishing 
to see how mistaken the right lion. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for India had been in the statements he had sub¬ 
mitted to the House with reference to the finances of that 
country. The right hon. Baronet was, no doubt, anxious to 
state what was the truth, but the facts had completely con¬ 
tradicted his anticipations. On the 6th of February last, 
he told them that, although a loan might be required in the 
course of the year on account of the Indian railways, none 
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would be necessary for tbe current service of the Govern¬ 
ment; and the right lion. Gentleman had, in fact, made 
what was known as a “prosperity” speech. He (Sir Henry 
Willoughby) said at the time lie thought the right lion. 
Baronet took too sanguine a view of the financial state of 
that country, hut he was rebuked by the lion. Gentleman, 
the present Under Secretary for War (Mr. Baring), for his 
want of confidence in the calculations of the Indian Minister. 
The fact was, however, that the House was now asked to 
sanction a loan on account of India to the amount of 
£4,000,000. That loan would raise the debt of India to more 
than £100,000,000, upon which an annual interest of 
£5,000,000 would have to be paid, although the interest 
on the Indian debt in 1857, only four years ago, was only 
£2,500,000. On the 3rd of June, the right lion. Gentleman 
said that he anticipated that, in the year 1860-1, there 
would be a reduction of expenditure. A few days after 
there came a lengthy statement from Mr. Laing, which 
showed that the expenditure of that year, instead of dimi¬ 
nishing, would be increased by about a quarter of a million. 
The financial condition of India seemed to him to be totally 
unintelligible. Mr. Laing had certainly made a very able 
statement upon the subject, just as his predecessor, Mr. 
'Wilson, had done a short time previously. They were at 
present aware, however, that there was not much ground for 
their trusting to the calculations of the latter distinguished 
and lamented gentleman. The scheme of Mr. Wilson had 
since fallen to tbe ground; and, although Sir Charles 
Trevelyan had told the truth in a rather awkward way, it 
was clear that he was entirely right, and that Mr. Wilson 
was entirely wrong. It was now generally admitted that 
the only remedy for the unfortunate state of the finances of 
India was to be found in a reduction of military expenditure. 
They were all very much at sea with respect to the real con¬ 
dition of tbe evil with which they bad to deal. They were 
intermingling the expenses of the Indian Government with 
tbe outlay upon gigantic railway works; while, in his opinion, 
the two subjects should be kept entirely distinct, or nothing 
but danger and confusion would ensue. He confessed, it 
appeared to him, that Mr. Laing, in his recent calculations, 
had taken too favourable a view of the finances of India, 
and he doubted very much whether it would be possible to 
realize in the coming year that Gentleman’s anticipated 
surplus. We raised the enormous revenue of £41,000,000, 
and Mr. Laing attempted to show that this would leave a 
surplus over expenditure; but the hon. Gentleman’s own 
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13th June figures showed this to be very doubtful. Mr. Laing proposed 
186L to effect a reduction, of expenditure by abolishing the navy of 
inditm Navy. India. But the result of such a measure would be to trans¬ 
fer an expenditure of £600,000 or £700,000 from the revenue 
of India to that of this country. He (Sir Henry ’Willoughby) 
believed that there were many items of expenditure which 
Mr. Laing had overlooked—such, for instance, as the loss 
on the exchanges, which might be estimated at £500,000 a 
year. Nothing could be more amusing than to read the 
affectionate exhortations addressed by the right lion. Gentle¬ 
man to the Government of India, urging them to reduce 
their expenditure, and the replies of that Government, hum¬ 
bly suggesting that he should reduce the home charges. 
But the truth was that the House had no means of control¬ 
ling the expenditure of India. No doubt, the home charges, 
especially as regarded the military expenditure, were most 
Home charges, extravagant, and in asking for this loan the right lion. 

Baronet ought to show the necessity for those charges. Was 
it true that, although the men in the depots had been re¬ 
duced by one-half, yet that the officers who were paid out 
of the Indian revenue had been maintained at their full 
strength; and had not stores been sent from this country to 
India, which were not required there, and had not been asked 
for V It was the duty of the House to call upon the Govern¬ 
ment to look strictly into these matters. The debt of India 
had increased from £59,500,000 in 1857 to £103,000,000, 
and the only chance for that country was the reduction of the 
army. Yet those reductions could not be carried out with¬ 
out danger. Ho understood that 200 regiments of the Na¬ 
tive army were about to be reduced. [ Sir Charles Wood 
signified that this statement was not correct.] He believed 
that 100 battalions were to be reduced instant :'r. He thought 
that sudden changes of that kind in India, where affairs 
were in a delicate, if not critical, state, were much to be 
deprecated. He doubted the wisdom also of imposing new 
and dangerous taxes upon the people, and, above all, he 
was certain that they were acting with great impolicy by 
adding to the existing dead weight of India, which at this very 
moment, was not less than from £15,000,000 to £16,009,000. 
It was, therefore, with very great reluctance that he saw 
this proposition for an Indian loan brought forward, parti¬ 
cularly after the assurance of the right lion. Gentleman 
Accounts. that the year 1860 would see the end of these loans. With 
respect to the accounts, he could not too strongly condemn 
the mode which had been adopted of mixing up railway 
accounts with the general revenue of the country. 
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Colonel Sykes said, that unless the Secretary of State 
for India was assisted by means of a loan he would not he 
able to fulfil his engagements in this country, and the public 
service would he, in consequence, greatly damaged. The 
estimates sent from India were not trustworthy, and the 
explanations not easy to be understood, first they were 
told that no less than £6,678,097 would be required to 
balance the income and expenditure in 1860-1; and now, 
coming close upon the heels of the former estimates, came 
one from Mr. Laing, in which he stated that he actually 
anticipated a balance of income over expenditure of £239,896 
in 1861-2. That excess of income could, however, only he 
obtained by making a very formidable and dangerous reduc¬ 
tion in the Native army. He did not know whether it was 
resolved to reduce as many regiments as had been stated, but 
he believed the proposal was to dismiss 61,000 men. Surely 
the Indian Government would not be guilty of such rash¬ 
ness and impolicy as to dismiss all those men who had been 
trained to arms at once ? The saving, therefore, could only 
be prospective, for if they proceeded to disband this large 
number of men at once, the result would be to cover the 
country with bands of brigands. If, in addition to review¬ 
ing the Indian expenditure, his right lion, friend would 
turn his attention to the expenditure at home, he would find 
a wide field for curtailment. Tho troops in the depots far 
exceeded the number required, and the amount of stores 
sent out to India was so great as to be actually embarrassing 
to tho authorities there. At the same time he was sensible 
how inexpedient it would be to embarrass the right lion. 
Gentleman, and therefore, though with very great reluctance, 
he should vote for the loan. 

Mil. Crawford said, that in reference to the remark of 
the lion. Member (Sir Henry Willoughby), that the Indian 
Government had embarked in “ gigantic railway schemes,” 
he wished to remind the House that every one of the rail¬ 
ways waiting for completion had been contracted for by the 
old Court of Directors, and certainly no contract of the 
kind of any importance had been entered into since the 
time of the mutiny ; the Government, therefore, were mere¬ 
ly carrying out engagements into which they had long 
entered. If the railways were not completed, the Govern¬ 
ment would sustain immense loss in paying guaranteed 
dividends upon the money raised, and, therefore, it was far 
better for them to advance the money required to complete 
them with as little delay as possible Practically, no 
difference would be made to the money market, for no 
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13th June greater amount would be levied by the Secretary of State 
1861 - than the companies themselves would raise were they in a 

Accounts. position to do so. He utterly denied that the statements 
of accounts were obscure. Having read with great atten¬ 
tion the speech of Mr. Laing to the Legislative Council, 
and the various official returns and accounts submitted to 
the House, he must say that he had never seen financial 
statements conveying a clearer perception of the matters to 
which they referred, the railway accounts being kept 
wholly separate from the general accounts of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. It was true that occasional mistakes were 
found to have been made in the estimates of expenditure; 
hut when such difficulty was experienced in attaining a 
clear view of the public income and expenditure of this 
country, as appeared from a Ileturn recently laid on the 
table of the House, it was not to be wondered at that dis¬ 
crepancies were sometimes observable in the statements of 
Indian revenue. Lor himself ho did not feel the slightest 
apprehension for the future of India, either in respect to 
finance or any other matters; and he believed that the Gov¬ 
ernment of that country were fully prepared to take every 
measure for the curtailment of the expenditure with judg¬ 
ment and discretion. 

Mr. Ayrton. Mr. Ayrton said, in times past he had joined in press¬ 

ing on the Government the necessity of embarking in the 
construction of Indian railways, and he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment had some reason to complain that rival schemes 

Railway should now for the first time l^e pointed out as desirable or 
advantageous. Lor his own part, he did not think the ob¬ 
jections well founded. It was suggested the other night 
that the water communications might be so improved as to 
render railways unnecessary; but this idea was opposed to 
the experience of practical men for the last ten or fifteen 
years, and to the considerations which had repeatedly been 
urged upon the Government. In connection with the con¬ 
struction of railways in India, they had seen enough to show 
them that there must be ground for stating that it was not 
easy to improve the water communication; and that great 
results in the way of such improvement could not be effected 
for the small sums which some persons considered to be 
sufficient for that purpose. His own idea was that the 
Government could not have adopted a better course than 
promoting the lines of railway they had sanctioned. It was 
not enough for the right hon. Gentleman to come and ask 
for power to raise money to contribute to the railway com- 
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parties, unless lie gave those companies practical support and 13th Jr:NE 
protection in the prosecution of their great enterprises, and 1861 - 
unless he gave guarantees that he was willing to carry out 
the engagements of the Government with perfect good faith. 

For instance, he understood that the Government were now 
offering land to the companies, in very inconvenient situa¬ 
tions, provided they would pay for it; whereas the original 
understanding was that the Government would grant the 
land to the companies free of cost, wherever they wished for 
it. He trusted that the right hon. Gentleman would see 
that it was very shortsighted policy on the part of the 
Government to attempt to gain any small advantage over 
the railway companies, or to deviate in the smallest degree 
from any engagements, however onerous, which they had 
undertaken with a view of inducing private persons to 
invest their money in those railways. If he held out the 
prospect of fresh guarantees, and brought new competitors 
into the market, great difficulties would lie experienced in 
raising the money necessary for the completion of the pre¬ 
sent undertakings. As the right hon. Gentleman had sent 
into the market a number of companies, all with guarantees, 
and all competing with each other for capital, there was no 
other course open to him than that of obtaining the loan 
which lie now proposed to raise. It should be remembered 
that the money thus raised would not be unproductive; 
it was not analogous to loans raised to make good deficiencies 
of Indian revenue, but would pay interest, which would be 
derived from the industry which the railways themselves 
would develope. 

Sib Chakles Wood said, the first question raised was sir c. wood, 
that of the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Iladfield). He 
(Sir Charles Wood) was the last person to object to the in¬ 
troduction of such a provision in its proper place as the hon. Investmcut 
Member proposed, but he did not think it would be proper by trustees in 
that the clause suggested should be introduced into the Bill Indui 
before the House. In 1859, a Bill was introduced to amend 
the law of property and to relieve trustees, one of the 
clauses of which empowered trustees to invest trust-money, 
not only in the Securities in this kingdom, but in certain 
other Securities, amongst which was included the stock of 
the East India Company. A question was raised in the 
Courts of law, whether that clause enabled trustees to invest 
money in the loans raised in this country by the Government 
of India. The decision of a Court of law was, that trust- 
money could not be so invested in India stock of that des¬ 
cription ; it could only he invested in the stock of the East 
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India Company. Now, anxious as he was to improve the 
India stock, he thought that to introduce into this Bill a 
clause conferring that power would be very unfair; hut he 
should he very glad to see such a power given by any Bill 
relating to the power of trustees to invest trust property. 
It was exceedingly inconvenient to mix up with this Loan 
Bill the general question of the finances of India. He had 
stated before, and he now repeated it, that he was not at 
present in a position to bring forward the question relating 
to the general finances of India. All he could say on that 
point was that, whether there was a surplus or a deficiency, 
lie was alike under the necessity of asking for this loan. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Evesham (Sir Henry 
Willoughby) said, he had given too favourable an account 
of Indian finance in his speech in the House in Eebruary 
last. To show that he had not done so, he begged to read 
the following statement from Mr. Laing with reference to 
the deficit of 1860-1. Mr. Laing in his recent speech 
said :—“ The position, therefore, we are left in by the Budget 
of 1860-1 is simply this—a deficit of £6,000,000, less 
£500,000 increased revenue ; remaining deficit, £5,500,000.” 
What was the statement which, in Eebruary last, he (Sir 
Charles Wood) made to the House, and transmitted to 
India ? On the 2nd of Eebruary he wrote to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in these words—“The annual deficit that 
will have to be dealt with at the close of 1860-1 may 
be assumed to be £5,500,000.” He did not think he 
had taken too favourable a view of the revenue when 
it turned out to be identical with that which Mr. Laing 
stated it to be at the end of the year. At the same 
time he must admit that there were certain discrepan¬ 
cies in Mr. Laing’s statement, which, without an expla¬ 
nation not yet received, it was impossible to reconcile with 
the accounts on the table of the House, aud he should only 
refer to one of them. Mr. Laing stated that so far from 
there being a diminution of expenditure in 1860-1, as 
compared with 1859-60, there was a positive increase of up¬ 
wards of £200,000 in 1860-1. But there were on the table 
of the House tlie official accounts signed by the Members 
of Council, and the figures showed that the nett expendi¬ 
ture amounted in 1859-60 to £43,997,000, and in 1860-1, 
to £38,362,000, showing an actual reduction in the gross 
expenditure amounting to £5,635,000. He begged to say 
that upon the whole he was inclined to place more confidence 
in the official document, sent with the authority of every 
Member of the Council of India, than in the statement of 
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the lion. Gentleman made in tlie reported speech. It ap- 13 th June 
peared that there was a balance of £1,000,000 more in the 1861, 
Indian Exchequer than had been anticipated, and he had a 
general confidence in the improved state of the Indian 
finances. What the lion. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton) said was perfectly true. But he (Sir Charles Accounts. 
Wood) would again repeat that, whilst with regard to the in¬ 
come and expenditure of India it was easy to keep the railway 
expenditure distinct, with regard to ways and means it was 
impossible to separate it. In this country we depended on 
the railway receipts for payment; the railway expenditure 
in India depended on the public treasuries; so that it was 
impossible to keep this expenditure apart from the account 
of ways and means. Then he had been asked why he was 
obliged to have recourse to this fresh loan ? It was not for 
the purpose of keeping a balance between income and ex¬ 
penditure, but because lie (Sir Charles Wood) was not in 
possession of funds at home to make the payments that 
must be made. He had in the Home Treasury £2,000,000 
more last year than he had this; and he had sent £1,000,000 
to meet the possible demands on account of the famine and 
of the railroads—so that he had £3,000,000 less at his 
banker’s this year than he had last. With the exception of 
the demands for railways, he did not expect to have to 
borrow a single sixpence, in order to defray the expenditure 
of India. 

Bill considered in Committee; House resumed; Bill re¬ 
ported., without Amendment, to he read third time To-morrow. 

Sir C. Wood. 
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House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Sir Charles Wood said, that some time ago, when he 
moved for power to raise a loan for the service of East 
India, he stated that probably before the end of the Session 
he should have to apply for discretionary powers to raise 
money to make good any deficiency in the amount required 
for constructing railroads in India, and he now rose to 
ask for such powers to raise money to he used only in the 
event of the railway companies not furnishing the sum 
required. As he stated the case pretty fully on a former 
occasion, it would not be necessary for him at present to refer, 
except very briefly, to the matter. In the course of last 
year it was anticipated that there would be spent about 
£6,000,000 in India on the construction of railways; and 
by the accounts last received the amount came up very 
nearly to that sum, the actual expenditure having been 
between £5,800,000 and £5,900,000. The expenditure in this 
country had been upwards of £2,000,000, and the whole 
expenditure in the course of the year ending on the 30th 
of April last amounted to upwards of £8,000,000. It was 
believed that as far as India was concerned the expenditure 
for the present year would be about the same—namely, 
£6.000,000 in round numbers ; and that the expenditure in 
this country would be about £1,700,000 or £1,800,000. 
Supposing, then, that there should be a little more expendi¬ 
ture in India (which the Government would be glad to incur, 
in order to proceed with the railroads now in the course of 
execution as rapidly as was consistent with their due con¬ 
struction), a sum somewhat greater than £6,000,000 might 
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25th juiy be expended; but, as it was not worth while making esti- 
1861 . mates except in rounds numbers, the estimate for the expen¬ 
diture in this country and in India was £8,000,000. Of 
course, therefore, from the money market in this country, 
^io!n Sity ° f * n one s ^ ia P e or another, either by means of the railway 
‘ ‘ J "“‘ companies or by means of the Indian Department, that sum 
must be raised. It was impossible for him to say what 
amount the railway companies would raise, and he had no 
means of raising a single sixpence unless he received power 
to obtain the sum required for this purpose, if the railway 
companies failed to do so. What he wanted the House and 
the country and the money market clearly and distinctly to 
understand was that there was no double demand on them. 
If the railroads raised the money, then he should not raise 
a sixpence; but, if they did not, then it was incumbent on 
him to raise the money, because all were agreed that for the 
interest of India, of England, of the shareholders, and of 
the Indian Government, who were losing money by paying 
the guaranteed interest, the railroad expenditure in India 
should not be checked, but that all the railroads should be 
completed at the earliest possible period consistent with the 
due execution of the works. Therefore, he proposed to take 
a discretionary power to raise such a portion of the sum of 
£8,000,000 as the railroad companies might not be able to 
raise for themselves, Ilis own impression was that, assuming 
the worst, they might be able to raise £3,000,000, and, 
therefore, he proposed to take a discretionary power to raise 
£5,000,000 between this and the 30th of April next. Con¬ 
sidering what had already taken place, he certainly must 
say that he found no indisposition on the part of the money 
market to furnish him even with more than he asked 
for. On a recent occasion he asked for £4,000,000, and 
he was offered about £21,000,000. However, he had no 
wish to borrow more than was necessary for the purpose 
of carrying on the works of the railroads; and with res¬ 
pect to other works which it might be desirable to 
construct in India, lie believed that the state of the Indian 
finances was such that it would not be necessary to borrow 
on that account. Without going further into details, he 
wished the House and the country to understand that not 
one single sixpence would be borrowed by him under any 
circumstances for railroad purposes in India, unless the railroad 
companies failed to raise the money themselves. He pro¬ 
posed to make the loan in the same stock as the previous 
loan, and on that subject this was all he had to say. He now 
proposed to make a statement with respect to the finances 
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of India; and he thought the statement would prove sa¬ 
tisfactory, as it was not his intention to raise a sixpence by 
borrowing for the Indian Government, because there was 
not the slightest occasion to do so. It was usual, on occa¬ 
sions like the present, to refer to the estimate of the past 
year, and to the accounts of the year preceding that, and to 
the estimates for the current year. It had been stated by an 
lion. Member that the accounts from India were exceed¬ 
ingly complicated. That was true; and one reason for his 
not making the present statement at an earlier period was 
because he had waited for an explanation of some discordant 
statements which had come from India. He was happy, 
however, to be able to say that the statement which he had 
made on the subject on a former occasion was borne out by 
the actual result. The accounts of the Indian revenue and 
expenditure for the year 1859-60, together with the regular 
Estimate for 1860-1, had been laid on the Table of the 
House, but there was, he was bound to admit, a very consi¬ 
derable discrepancy between the estimated and the real 
amounts coming under those heads. He found, for example, 
that the estimated amount of the expenditure for 1859-60 
was £46,890,000; the actual expenditure, £50,475,000; the 
estimated revenue, £37,796,000; the actual revenue, 
£39,705,000; the anticipated deficit being thus in round 
numbers £9,000,000; the actual, £10,770,000; the actual 
income was larger than the estimated by about £2,000,000, 
and the actual expenditure more than the estimated by 
about £3,500,000. That appeared to be incredible, but no 
explanation of the matter had been sent from India. An 
explanation had been written for, and he had anticipated 
that it would be found to consist in the fact that the reduc¬ 
tions made by Mr. Wilson in the military expenditure had 
not been brought into the accounts for the year, and would 
appear in the accounts for the year 1860-1. While, how¬ 
ever, he was waiting to receive some information in reply to 
his inquiries on the subject, he had been very much sur¬ 
prised to see a statement made by Mr. Laing to the effect 
that the expenditure for the year 1860-1 was, notwithstand¬ 
ing the reductions to which he alluded, actually £200,000 in 
excess of that for the year immediately preceding. Upon 
making inquiry of Mr. Laing himself who had returned to 
this country the other day, and who he was sure the House 
would be glad to hear was much improved in health by the 
voyage home, he learnt that the statement in question was 
attributable to the fact that Mr. Laing had been misled by 
the accounts published by the Financial Department of the 
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25th July Government of India in the Calcutta Gazette , which turned 
1861 . out to be altogether erroneous; the real truth of the case 
being, as he had anticipated, that the reductions stated by 
Mr. Wilson to have been brought to account in 1859-60 
were not brought to account till the following year. Those 
reductions in the military expenditure, as estimated by 
Mr. Wilson, amounted for the year 1859-60 to £3,500,000; 
for 1860-1 to £2,500,000; making a total of £6,000,000; 
and he was happy to be able to say that, although the ac¬ 
tual reduction under that head amounted in the former year 
to only £171,641, the estimated decrease for 1860-1, based 
on figures on which he could place reliance, was so large 
that the reduction in the two years was £5,800,000. 

Estimates of He now came to the year 1860-1, the expenditure for 
which was, m round numbers, £46,000,000; the income, 
£39,500,000 ; deficit, £6,500,000 ; but, if from that amount 
were deducted the sums paid in the shape of compensation 
for losses incurred during the mutiny which did not consti¬ 
tute an annual charge, and some other items, the actual 
deficit would be found to be reduced to little more than 
£5,500,000. [Mr. H. Seymour: Does that statement in¬ 
clude home charges ?] Yes. That being so, the Committee 
would at once see that the expenditure for 1859-60 having 
been £50,475,000, and that for 1860-1, £46,000,000, a com¬ 
parison of the expenditure for the two years showed a 
reduction in favour of the latter of, in round numbers, 
£4,400,000. Now, it might be asked whether the result 
of the statements he had just made ought not to be to shake 
the faith of the House of Commons in the accuracy of the 
Estimates of Indian revenue and expenditure which might 
hereafter be drawn up ; but his answer to that question must 
be in the negative, inasmuch as greater pains had been 
recently and were now bestowed on the framing of these 
Estimates than used to be the case. That he was justified 
in making that statement was, he thought, proved by the 
fact that the amount of cash balances in the Indian Trea¬ 
sury at the end of the financial year was greater than had 
been anticipated—a circumstance which was to be attributed 
rather to a reduction of expenditure than to any increase in 

Cash balances, revenue. The cash balances, as estimated in the regular 
Estimates for 1861-2, contained in the papers which had 
been laid on the Table of the House in March last, amount¬ 
ed to £11,448,000, while it appeared by the Einancial Letter 
from India, dated the 2nd of May—which contained, of 
course, the actual amount so far as the great treasuries were 
concerned, and the estimated only so far as related to the 
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more distant treasuries; tliat these cash balances reached 
the sum of £12,850,000, thus leaving a surplus over the 
amount estimated so recently as March last of £1,402,000. 
No more satisfactory proof than that could, he thought, be 
afforded of the improved state of Indian finance; nor need 
he, he felt assured, say anything further to point out that 
greater confidence than hitherto might he placed on the sys¬ 
tem of accounts in India, and that that confidence ouffiit 
to be extended to the Estimate for the current year. 
That Estimate he found given by Mr. Laing in a very 
clear manner in his official statement, although he could 
not help thinking it was somewhat too favourable. Mr. 
Laing, by transferring to the local budgets £500,000, 
omitting loss in connection with railroad money, £470,000, 
and making a reduction on home charges, beyond the esti¬ 
mate which was sent out from this country, of £300,000, 
arrived at a surplus of nearly a quarter of a million; 
but, taking a view of the case which he believed, after 
due consideration, to be more correct than that formed 
by Mr. Laing, and assuming the revenue of India to remain 
as it was, and no reduction of expenditure to take place, he 
calculated there would be a deficit of £1,000,000 at the close 
of the current year. That amount would be diminished to 
the extent of £500,000 if a transference of expenditure to 
that amount were made to the local Budget. Mr. Laing 
also hoped that a considerable reduction might be effected in 
connection with the army, and he hoped that in the proposed 
modification of the licensing tax, some additional revenue 
might be derived from that source. He was in hopes that 
in one way or another the deficiency would entirely disap¬ 
pear. But even if it did not, the cash balances were amply 
sufficient to defray any excess of expenditure which might 
occur in the course of the present year. At the end of 
the present year, at latest, the expenditure and income 
would be brought into a state of complete equilibrium, 
and he trusted that in future there would be no neces¬ 
sity for raising any loan, either in India or in England, 
to meet the Government or State expenditure in India. 
There were one or two things very satisfactory in the Bud¬ 
get statement from India. In the first place, the expendi¬ 
ture for this year included a sum of £000,000, which was 
entirely duo to the recent famine in India, and that item of 
course would not occur again. In the next place, a large 
portion of the expenditure consisted of the guaranteed 
interest on railway capital, and of the loss arising from the 
transmission of money to India. This was for the present 
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a charge upon the revenues of India; but, of course, when 
the railways were completed and became remunerative, to 
however small an extent, that charge would cease. Eor the 
present year the charge for guaranteed interest, less traffic 
receipts, was £1,300,000, and the loss by exchange last year 
amounted to £473,000, the result being a charge upon the 
revenue of India of £1,773,000 on account of railways 
alone. But that charge, as he had said, would soon cease, 
and he hoped he might look forward to a state of things in 
India such as had not been seen for many years past. Eor 
some time past there had been an excess of expenditure over 
income, but he trusted that after this year, unless some 
great calamity occurred, we should have a surplus instead 
of a deficiency, and then we should be able to make those 
alterations in the taxation of the country which everybody 
wished to see carried into effect. The reduction of the duty 
on yarn from 10 to 5 per cent, had caused some loss to the 
revenue, hut he hoped the yield would soon reach its former 
amount. He also trusted that we might be able before long 
to reduce, in like manner, the duty on manufactured goods 
from this country. The duty on salt had been most produc¬ 
tive, and he was glad to say that, owing to the improved 
condition of the people in India, it had in no degree dimi¬ 
nished the consumption. In Bengal, where the additional 
duty was highest, the consumption had increased very rapid¬ 
ly. The additional duty was 25 per cent., whereas the in¬ 
creased consumption was 30 per cent. He believed that the 
only duty as to which any apprehensions were entertained 
was, as usual, the duty on opium. Last year, owing to the 
very high price of opium at Calcutta, the duty was exceed¬ 
ingly productive ; but within the last few months the price 
had fallen considerably, and one never could speak with 
confidence as to what the yield of the tax would he. Mr. 
Laing had taken a low figure, and he believed his estimate 
would not be found too large. The House already knew 
that the reduction which had taken place was mainly in the 
military expenditure. He did not mean to say that it had 
been carried as far as he could have wished. If it had been 
begun earlier it would have been more valuable; but he 
thought the House would be satisfied, after hearing a few' 
facts, that a great deal had been done in a short time. The 
following short paragraph from the last financial despatch 
from India would show the amount of the reduction:— 

“ Seventy-seven Native regiments will have been broken up since 
1859, and the Native army reduced from 284,000 to about 140,000 men. 
Including military police, the reduction of Native armed force since 1S59 
will not have been less than 200,000 men.'’'’ 
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A certain, proportion of tlie soldiers liad been absorbed 25 ™ July 
in tbe police, and a considerable number had found employ- 1861. 
ment in various ways. He thought that, considering the 
state of the country, the Government of India had gone 
quite as far and as rapidly as prudence would warrant. In 
1858-9 the military expenditure was £24,750,000; in 1861-2 
it was estimated at £15,500,000—showing a reduction since 
1858-9 of no less than £9,250,000, He had nothing further 
to say on points of finance; but there were certain matters 
connected with the administration of India upon which he 
wished to make a few remarks. A most interesting and 
instructive report on tho famine liad been received from North-Wost 
Colonel Baird Smith, and he would state one or two facts Provluces - 
from it. The extent of the area over which the drought 
prevailed was much more restricted than many people sup¬ 
posed. A considerable portion of the North-West Provinces 
was visited by the famine, but in the neighbouring countries 
—Oude, for example—there was plenty of grain to be had ; 
the difficulty was in paying for it. In the afflicted districts 
the distress arose from the utter impossibility of cultivating 
the soil, which, from the want of rain, became almost as 
hard as iron. Perhaps the best proof of the severity of the 
pressure was to be found in the price of grain. It was very 
remarkable that though the famine of 1837-8 was infinitely 
more severe, and infinitely more destructive to human life 
and cattle, than that which recently raged in certain districts 
in India, the price of grain was never so high as it was 
during the last year. Taking the mean of the six districts 
where the famine was most severe, tho average price of 
grain in common years was 401, seers per rupee ; during the 
famine the same sum purchased only nine seers. Belief had 
been extended very largely to the people, partly by the 
Government and partly by liberal subscriptions raised in 
India and in this country. For a considerable period no 
fewer than 143,000 people were daily employed on the relief 
works—irrigation, railways, and roads. The famine led to 
an extensive emigration from the afflicted districts, but he 
had every reason to suppose that the people would return to 
cultivate the soil when tbe rain came. Colonel Baird Smith 
showed in his Report the diminished quantity of rain which 
fell during the last year. In the six districts where the 
famine raged the average fall of rain was, in autumn, 24T9 ; 
in spring, 6'86; but during the famine year it was, in 
autumn, 9D9, and in spring, 1153. These variations in the 
fall of rain were quite sufficient to account for the failure in 
the production of food for man and beast, the productivc- 
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ness of tlie soil in India being almost entirely dependent on 
the rain-fall. It was curious enough that those tribes which 
were the best agriculturists had resisted the famine through¬ 
out, while those who had not given their attention to agri¬ 
culture were not only worst off, but actually would not 
receive assistance; their heart failed them, and to a great 
extent they emigrated to other districts where the famine 
was less severe. Fortunately, by the blessing of Providence, 
rain had fallen more early this year than usual, and he 
hoped, therefore, they might anticipate that the worst of 
the famine was over, and that next year would he one of 
prosperity. The next subject to which he would call the 
attention of the House was one on which some discussion 
had taken place, on the Motion of the lion. Member for 
Southwark, in connection with the planting of indigo in 
Bengal. The state of feeling between the ryot and planter 
was, unfortunately, one of some standing, and its more 
recent intensity had been productive of great suffering and 
loss. He held in his hand a letter from the late Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, so long ago as 1854, stating that while 
the planting of indigo ought to have been one of the great¬ 
est blessings to the country, the ryots themselves regarded 
it as their direst curse. The cultivation of indigo during 
the present year had ceased to a great extent. There had 
been attempts to enforce by criminal proceedings the perform¬ 
ance by the ryots of the contracts into which they had 
entered. A measure had been passed with that view ; but 
of course that was only a temporary Bill. No doubt the 
indigo planters would lose very largely, and it was natural 
that they should be exceedingly irritated at the present 
lamentable state of things. The Government, however, had 
done their duty in all cases by holding the scales as imparti¬ 
ally as possible between the ryots and planters. He was 
sorry, however, to say the bad feeling which existed had 
been increased by a fact to which the lion. Member for 
"Westminster had on a former occasion referred—namely, the 
circulation under an official frank of a Bengal play not cal¬ 
culated to raise the character of the planters in Bengal. 
He thought that a most improper act, which had been done 
not only entirely without the sanction, but without the 
knowledge of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. When 
brought to his knowledge in such a way that he could take 
notice of it, he had expressed his extreme disapprobation of 
such conduct. It was the duty of the Government, as he 
had stated, to hold the scales of justice perfectly even 
between the one and the other—to protect the ryot from 
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oppression and the planter against violence ; and all parties 25 th July 
in this country must be anxious to contribute as far as they 1861 . 
could to a fair and reasonable settlement of the dispute. 

They were the best friends both to the ryot and the planter, 
to the interests of this country and of India, who sought to 
soothe feeling on both sides, and promote as far as possible 
that settlement which would restore the cultivation of indi¬ 
go on a sounder and healthier foundation than before. The 
next point to which he would call attention was one which 
at all times was of the greatest importance, but at the pre¬ 
sent moment was of vital importance to this country and 
India—he meant the cultivation of cotton. He need not Cotton 
say that his attention had been directed to this subject in cultlViltl0n< 
former years; and his attention had been constantly directed 
to it since he held the office he had now the honour to fill. 

Various opinions were entertained as to the capability of 
India to produce cotton in the quantity required by this 
country. His firm conviction was that if proper means 
were taken in India by the Government, and by those in this 
country who were interested in the production of cotton, all 
co-operating together—and it could not be done without 
that co-operation—India might be made a source of supply 
which, to a very large extent, would render this country in¬ 
dependent of other countries. He trusted before long that 
would be the case. So far as he could make out the proba¬ 
ble supply of cotton from India this year would be very 
large—considerably in excess of any previous supply. Up¬ 
wards of 620,000 bales had already left India for this coun¬ 
try ; from 300,000 to 400,000 bales more were expected; so 
that in all there would be 1,000,000 bales, or 320,000 more 
than ever before were received from India. The price ob¬ 
tained, he hoped, would stimulate still further the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton in India, and lead to an improvement in the 
processes of picking and cleaning, which the cultivators 
were too apt to forget. The Indian Government had laid 
out considerable sums of money in endeavouring to ascertain 
what were the best sorts to be grown in India, and in the 
southern parts a considerable quantity had been grown and 
sent to Calcutta. He thought it well worth the while of 
those interested in the growth of cotton in India to take 
active measures in order to obtain from all accessible points 
the best information on the subject. With this view he 
was happy to state that Mr. Haywood had been sent out 
from this country. Hr. Forbes, in India, was, he believed, 
intimately acquainted with the best modes of producing 
cotton in that country. These two gentlemen were going 
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to visit the cotton districts together, and he hoped the 
result would be to lay the foundation of producing cotton in 
India to a much larger extent and in better condition than 
had hitherto been the case. So much for private enterprise. 
The duty of the Government was to improve the communi¬ 
cations from the coast to those portions of the interior where 
cotton was grown. The main sources of supply were two— 
Dharwar and Berar— and every effort was being made to 
improve the communications as rapidly as possible. With 
regard to Dharwar cotton, the most convenient port was 
Sadashevagur, and orders had been given for proceeding 
rapidly with the road to that place. He would read an ex¬ 
tract from the last report which had been received on that 
subject— 

“ Orders have been given that the engineer in charge shall he sup¬ 
plied with funds as fast as he can employ them advantageously. The 
Government promise that ‘ no exertion shall he spared to have the road 
completed throughout as early as possible; but this/ they add, ‘ cannot 
he this year/ ” 

lie now came to the second source of supply, Berar. 
Cotton would be brought thence in two ways—first, by the 
East India Peninsular Railway, for the prosecution of the 
works of which, as rapidly as possible, orders had been 
issued. Whatever money was necessary for that pur¬ 
pose would be forthcoming, and both branches of the 
line—namely, that through the centre districts to Nag- 
pore, and also the northern branch, would be completed as 
expeditiously as practicable. Another route by which cot¬ 
ton could come from Berar would be by the Godavery. 
The navigation of that river was to be opened up with the 
least possible delay. When Captain Ilaigh was here, he 
asked for money to provide plant and machinery with which 
to improve the Godavery along its whole course, and what¬ 
ever he had asked for had been supplied. No means would 
be spared and no time lost in furthering that important 
work. Sir W. Denison, the Governor of Madras, said that 
immediately on his return from Calcutta he would 
proceed along the course of the Godavery himself to see 
what would be the most advantageous mode of conducting 
these works. Eor himself, he had always been convinced of 
the expediency of opening this great channel of communi¬ 
cation into the interior ; but hitherto the main difficulty bad 
been the want of funds. That difficulty was now got over; 
and although when questioned on this subject the other day 
he was then unable to answer until he had consulted his 
Council, ho was happy to have it in his power now to 
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state that it had been determined that morning in the 
Council to send out orders to India directing that the open¬ 
ing up of the Godavery should he carried out as rapidly as 
the supply of labor available would allow, and as was con¬ 
sistent with the due execution of the work. In the present 
precarious state of our cotton supply, the Government 
would not do its duty either to this country or to India, if it 
lost a moment in taking energetic measures to provide the 
means of communication between the cotton-growing dis¬ 
tricts of India and the coast. He would next make a few 
observations on one or two points connected with the politi¬ 
cal administration of India. He had briefly adverted on a 
former occasion to the policy pursued by Lord Canning to¬ 
wards the Native Princes and chiefs. That policy he be¬ 
lieved to be sound in principle, and well calculated to lay a 
firm foundation for our power. As far as it had already 
been carried out it had proved exceedingly successful. In 
past years the tendency had been rather to depress the 
Native Princes. That had been entirely reversed of late. 
New treaties had been made with several of those Princes, 
and territory assigned to them which, while consolidating 
our dominions, increased the dignity and honor of those to 
whom that territory was assigned; and an assurance was 
held out that native rights would not be invaded by the 
British Government. An exemplification of the effect of 
that policy Avas seen in the recent events in Sikkim. The 
people of that country made inroads into our territory, and 
carried off our subjects. It Avas the duty of our Govern¬ 
ment to despatch a force to that quarter to obtain the libera¬ 
tion of the captives, and also reparation for the outrage 
committed upon them. Reparation Avas accordingly de¬ 
manded by our agent, accompanied by an intimation that 
we had not the slightest intention of annexing an acre of 
territory. What was the result ? Our troops had hardly 
entered Sikkim before a conciliatory message Avas sent by 
the Rajah, Avliich led to the speedy conclusion of a treaty 
between that Prince and Mr. Eden in the most amicable and 
satisfactory manner. And not only so, but, Avith the 
Rajah’s concurrence, a road was to be opened from our 
dominions through Sikkim into Thibet, and goods were to be 
alloAved to pass into Thibet and Sikkim either at no duty 
at all or at a very Ioav one. Thus would lie attained that 
which had long been a great desideratum—-namely, a land 
communication bet\A r een China and India. The Governor 
General had written to our Minister at Pekin to procure 
the requisite authority for the introduction into Thibet of a 
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small party of Indian officials, who would penetrate into 
that country to ascertain what openings there were for 
commerce. A similar policy had been pursued towards the 
upper classes of Natives in our own provinces. They had 
been associated more than they formerly were with the 
higher agents of our Government. The talookdars of Oude 
now acted as magistrates, collected the revenue, and per¬ 
formed the other duties of country-gentlemen, and the most 
friendly spirit existed between them and our officers. In a 
report from the Chief Commissioner of Oude as to the in¬ 
structions given to our officers there was this passage :— 

“ The Chief Commissioner’s wish is to treat the talookdars as gen¬ 
tlemen of property and station, whose interests are identified with those 
of the Government, who are its natural-born adherents, not opponents, 
as they have too frequently been considered by our officials; and this 
view he has inculcated on his subordinates. All district officers have been 
desired to hold weekly receptions of the native gentry, to visit them on 
their estates during the cold weather, and to communicate with them as 
much as possible direct, and not through native subordinate officials, who 
designedly often adopt an unconrteous tone.” 

Mr. Vansittart asked the name of the author of that 
document. 

Sir Charles Wood believed it was Mr. Wingfield. 
Experience had shown, especially during the rebellion, how 
much the people of Oude and other provinces were attached 
to their native gentry and chiefs. Our Government in 
India had profited by that lesson, and sought hence¬ 
forth to make the native gentry and chiefs our stead¬ 
fast friends and supporters, instead of our enemies. The 
Home Government has been guided by the same spirit. 
Some mode of rewarding native chiefs for their fidelity had 
long been wanted; and lately Her Majesty had been gra¬ 
ciously pleased to institute an Order of Knighthood, which 
had already been conferred on seven or eight Native Princes 
of India, some Hindoos and some Maliomedans, with whom 
were associated European officers, either of the Company 
or of the Crown, who had rendered distinguished service iu 
that country. The Governor General believed that this 
measure had had the very best possible effect, and that such 
a mark of favor from the Sovereign of England and of 
India would he highly valued by the native chiefs. The 
three Indian Bills introduced into Parliament this Session 
were framed in one and the same spirit—namely, a desire 
to break down the system of exclusiveness, and admit to a 
participation in the management of public affairs both Euro¬ 
pean settlers and Natives of rank and ability. By those 
measures both of those classes would or might have a voice 
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in the Legislature, a seat on the bench, or a part in the 25m July 
A dministration of India. The earnest aim of the Govern- 1861 . 
ment, both in India and at home, was to consult the inter¬ 
ests and conciliate the affections of the inhabitants of that 
country, European and Native. He was aware that one 
of three Bills had excited considerable alarm among the 
Civil Servants. That alarm, however, was, he hoped, now 
allayed. The Civil Servants had met the proposed changes 
in the frankest spirit. He did not believe they would be at 
all injured by what had been done ; but it was right to ac¬ 
knowledge the spirit in which they met these changes. He 
was happy to say that since the Bill had passed he had re¬ 
ceived a minute from the Governor General recommending 
a course substantially the same as that which had been 
adopted. As to the other two Bills, the nature of them 
was so well known to the Committee that he need only 
remind them that the first admitted Natives to the highest 
places in the Legislature of India, while the other would 
enable them to take their places upon the bench along 
with Europeans, and by their knowledge of the laws of 
their own country there was no doubt the administration of 
justice would be improved. Provision was also made for Legislation on 
legislating on local subjects at Madras and Bombay and local subjects, 
other parts of India, which was so much desired by the 
inhabitants of parts of India away from Calcutta, and 
which would, he thought, tend much not only to the con¬ 
tentment but to the advantage of India. Those were the 
measures which had been adopted within the last few 
months in India and in England, and which he hoped would 
be productive of great advantage to both countries. It had 
been a matter of satisfaction to him to find that there was 
a general concurrence in the policy which those measures 
indicated. That they were measures of vast importance no 
one could deny; and he had deeply felt the responsibility 
that weighed upon him in proposing measures affecting the 
vast and anomalous fabric of our Indian Empire. Upon 
such matters no man could be certain of results; but he 
could only say that those measures were the result of deep 
deliberation, and had the concurrence of the highest 
authorities upon Indian subjects. The event must be left in 
the hands of Providence; and now he could only hope and 
pray the measures that had been adopted would contribute 
to the welfare of both countries, and would cement the 
bond of union between England and India by promoting 
the prosperity and happiness of all Her Majesty’s subjects. 

The right hon. Baronet concluded by moving a formal 
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Resolution that it was expedient to give power to the 
Secretary of State to raise money by way of loans. 

Mr. Dandy Seymour said, he rose to express his satis¬ 
faction at the lucid statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and the wise policy which it enunciated. Indeed, he 
considered it to he the most satisfactory statement he 
had made with regard to India since he had the honor 
of a seat in the House. lie could not, in the first place, 
pass over the great debt which the country owed to the 
late Mr. Wilson, who had fallen a victim to his zeal in the 
interests of the public. Another hon. Gentleman had 
also nearly fallen a victim to his arduous labours in the 
same cause; but he was gratified to learn that Mr. Laing had 
just arrived in England in better health than was expected, 
and looked forward to being able in a short time to 
resume his labors in India. It was most desirable that he 
should be able to do so, because his last speech showed that 
Mr. Laing felt the absolute necessity of equalizing the re¬ 
venue and the expenditure, and of admitting the Natives 
of India to some share in their own government. The right 
hon. Gentleman had omitted to notice one point urged 
by Mr. Laing, that the local Governments should have the 
power of making minor budgets for their own localities. It 
would be satisfactory to hear that the right hon. Baronet 
concurred in that view. Mr. Laing had shown that in 
Madras 40 per cent, of the outlay upon public works was 
consumed in the supervision of those works. That w r as an 
enormous waste of money, but it would always occur as long 
as the Government had no interest in keeping down the 
expenditure. The most unsatisfactory part of the right 
hon. Baronet’s statement was that while Mr. Laing esti¬ 
mated a surplus of £300,000, the right hon. Gentleman 
expected a deficiency of a million. The right hon. Gen¬ 
tleman proposed to make up the deficiency in some part 
by a licence-tax, which Mr. Laing objected to inflict upon 
the Natives of India. He (Mr. Seymour) thought less ob¬ 
jectionable means could be adopted, one of which he would 
point out. They had very large military charges in propor¬ 
tion to the reductions in the army. There had been a re¬ 
duction of 200,000 native troops, and the number to be kept 
up in future was 140,000, but the contemplated expenditure 
for military purposes in future years was higher in amount 
than it was in 1857. They were quite right in keeping up 
a sufficient European force in India, but the force now in 
that country was 19,000 in excess of the European force 
which the right hon. Gentleman himself had estimated to 
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be necessary for the security of our empire. It was pro- 25 ™ Jcly 
posed to absorb that excess at the rate of 2,000 men a year; 1861 . 

but when the finances of India were so much pressed upon 
he thought the reduction might be carried out more speedily. 

But above all it was wrong under those circumstances to 
send out more troops from England. No less than 3,000 
men of the most expensive arm, artillery, had been sent 
from England to India. He could not understand why the 
number of men could not have been obtained as volunteers 
from the surplus troops now in India. There was another 
point to which he would call attention. It appeared that 
an error of £4,500,000 had been made not six months before 
in the revenue department of Calcutta in the estimate of 
last year. He should be glad to know whether this depart- Remodelling 
ment had lately been thoroughly remodelled, m accordance Department, 
with a promise of the right lion. Gentleman. He knew 
that it was the wish of the Marquess of Dalhousie that the 
Indian accounts should be kept in precisely the same man¬ 
ner as the accounts of the Imperial Government. He saw 
no reason why trade and navigation returns should not be Returns, 
published periodically, similar to those of this country. The 
income tax was an apparent failure, but the right hon. income Tax. 
Gentleman was, he thought, right in persevering with it, so 
as to uphold the principle of taxing personal property in¬ 
stead of raising all the taxes from the land. It should not, 
however, be carried too low. He was glad the right hon. mans. 
Gentleman did not mean in future to borrow. If the House 
could depend on the estimates—and he trusted that Mr. 

Laing had given the right hon. Gentleman satisfactory 
assurances on this subject—the expenditure and revenue at 
the end of the current year would balance each other, 
leaving out the railways. The recent famine could not fail 
to draw the right hon. Gentleman’s attention to the sub- Emigration, 
jeet of emigration from India to the West Indian Islands, 
and other places willing to receive labor. The question was 
of great importance, from its bearing on the subjects of the 
slave trade and the supply of cotton; and he trusted that the 
Indian Government had now ceased to place obstacles in the 
way of emigration from India. Had the Brench Emperor 
been enabled to obtain labor from India for the Erench 
West Indian colonies, he would not have been compelled to 
obtain importations from Africa. He considered the Erench 
Government not so much to blame for the temporary exten¬ 
sion of the slave trade arising from that cause as the Indian 
Government. The famine must have convinced the right 
hon. Gentleman of the importance of encouraging public 
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works in India, for had there been better roads and commu¬ 
nications in the north of India no famine would have 
occurred. The right lion. Gentleman’s statement respect¬ 
ing the indigo districts was not perfectly satisfactory. The 
right lion. Gentleman had prevented the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment from carrying out a beneficial law of contract, 
but had not suggested any law of contract himself. 
The Civil Service disliked the planters, and he must say 
that the conduct of Mr. Edeu, which had been justly 
praised ou other grounds, deserved blame with reference to 
the planters. He thought that the Government had acted 
improperly in circulating an obnoxious pamphlet, which was 
a caricature of the planters. With regard to the question 
of the cultivation of cotton, he considered it would he better 
promoted by the construction of railroads than common 
roads. Mr. Locke, formerly a Member of that House, and 
Mr. Brassey had both assured him that the expense of the 
maintenance of a road was exactly the same as that of a 
‘ railway, when it was once made. The only difference was 
the first cost. He regretted that nothing had been done to 
advance railways in the southern parts of India, where a 
communication with the cotton districts was much wanted. 
He was delighted to bear that at last the Government had 
adopted a policy so rational and so excellent in every way as 
that which it had announced with regard to the Native 
Chiefs and Princes of India, for he believed it would he 
productive of the greatest possible benefit to the Natives, 
and ensure the permanent tranquillity of the country ; hut 
it had, unfortunately, required a great convulsion and revolu¬ 
tion, and a terrible massacre in India to convince them of the 
wisdom of such, a step. If that policy had been adopted 
in 1853 he firmly believed the mutiny would never have 
occurred, and an addition of £40,000,000 to the Indian 
debt might have been averted. They had already found 
the profit of a wise policy in the opening of China. He 
remembered when, immediately before the mutiny, a gentle¬ 
man connected with the East India Company said how 
easy it would be to govern India for the future. However, 
since then the mutiny had taught him better, and a policy 
of conciliation had been introduced. He was glad that the 
Order of the Star of India had been established, and he was 
sure the Native Princes had accepted with pleasure and gra¬ 
titude the conciliatory policy of the British Government, and 
that they would henceforth consider themselves magnates of 
the British Empire as much as Peers of Parliament. As a 
general rule, every educated Native of India was a friend to 
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this country. He was told by schoolmasters in India that 25 th July 
the difficulty was to get the boys out to play, so anxious 1861. 
were they to learn the English language, and so studious 
and painstaking was the native character. So good and 
great a change of policy as bad now taken place could not 
fail to lead to beneficial results. 

Sir Henry Willoughby said, that instead of follow- sirH.wa. 
ing the lion. Gentleman over the wide field of discussion kughby. 
he had opened, he would confine his observations to the 
subject before the Committee—the state of Indian finance, state of the 
He had no idea the right bon. Gentleman intended to ,iliauces ' 
make his financial statement on India that night. He sup¬ 
posed from the notice paper that the right bon. Gentle¬ 
man only intended to move in Committee a Itesolution upon 
which lie might found his Bill for the Indian loan for rail¬ 
ways. The right hon. Gentleman would not forget that 
on the 11th of February in the present year he had stated 
that in his view no loan would be wanted for the public 
exigencies of India, although it was possible a railway loan 
might be required. But only the other day the House had 
passed a Bill empowering the Indian Government to raise 
£4,000,000 for the public exigencies, and, therefore, that 
amount had been added to the public debt of India. The 
railway finance of India appeared to be so intimately dove¬ 
tailed with the general finance that it required a sharp in¬ 
tellect to distinguish the one from the other. In 1857 
the debt of India was £57,500,000, now it amounted to 
£103,000,000. The dead weight upon the finances of India 
had, indeed, increased so alarmingly that it had become 
a source of financial danger to that empire. The collec¬ 
tion of Indian revenue amounted to £4,500,000 ; the allow¬ 
ance to Native Princes and other charges, to £2,250,000; 
and the charge on account of the debt was from £3,500,000 
to £4,000,000, making a total of £10,000,000. For the 
last three years there had been a series of most extra¬ 
ordinary miscalculations, both in India and at home, with 
regard to Indian finance. Mr. Laing only recently made 
a mistake of £1,300,000 by the omission with regard to 
the transfer of the Indian navy. He (Sir Henry Willough¬ 
by) must say that the right hon. Gentleman had been 
very sparing in his observations as to the state of Indian 
finance. He certainly had hoped to hear something from 
him as to the cost of the new scheme of amalgamation. 

They had heard a good deal about the reduction in the 
military expenditure, and no doubt it had been very great; 
but the Elouse had not heard a word about the Staff 
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Corps, or liow the Indian officers were to he secured those 
prospects which were guaranteed them by the Act of 
1858. He could not help sharing and sympathizing with 
the disappointment Mr. Laing had expressed that the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary in Council, had not 
been able to do something to curb the military expenditure 
on this side of the water. It appeared that the War Office 
had more control over the finances of India than the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Council. It appeared that the 
Secretary of State and Council had no effective control over 
the military expenditure. The number of men in the In¬ 
dian depots in this country was reduced, hut the officers 
were not reduced; and why had not the Secretary of State 
and Council pluck enough to insist upon a reduction of the 
officers ? If the right hon. Gentleman did not defend 
the Indian Exchequer, there would be no end of the charges 
which, on one pretext or another, would be placed upon it. 
He hoped the House would back the Secretary of State for 
India, and induce him to defend the Indian Exchequer with 
more spirit than lie had hitherto done. When they were 
endeavouring to reduce expenditure in India at every risk, 
and were resorting to the most extraordinary modes of tax¬ 
ation, they should on this side of the water do what was 
fair and just. It would, therefore, have given him pleasure 
to hear the right hon. Secretary of State speak with a 
little more determination on that point; in fact, he believed 
he had not spoken on it at all. Passing to the subject of 
railways, he would say that he looked with great distrust 
upon a Government engaging in such matters, in which 
substantially they could have no control. This year 
£8,000,000 would he required, but how long was that to go 
on ? The original estimate for railways in India was 
£54,000,000 or £56,000,000. Now, he would like the right 
hon. Gentleman to state what was the extreme amount 
of obligation that was contemplated on these railways. 
The companies had raised on paper £32,000,000, of which 
they had actually advanced £30,500,000. Would the re¬ 
maining £24,000,000 be the whole of the possible obligation 
which the House would be called upon, either directly or 
indirectly, to furnish or guarantee ? Those were questions 
which appeared to him to be of great importance, and he 
thought the Committee ought to receive information upon 
them. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, he was glad that the hon. Baronet 
had called attention to the Indian military expenditure in 
this country. It was a subject that required the attention of 
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the right lion. Gentleman the Secretary for India, for it was 
clear that when the amalgamation of the armies took place the 
object of the Home authorities would he to throw as much 
expense as possible on tlie Indian finances, by maintaining 
large depots in this country. He agreed with the bon. 
Member who spoke in favor of giving due importance to the 
Native Princes in India; but he thought that the lion. Mem¬ 
ber carried his idea too far when he said that if that policy 
had been adopted before, there would have been no mutiny. 
The mutiny, it must be remembered, was a military mutiny. 
The reduction of an overgrown native army had long been 
imperative. A large expenditure under that head was ab¬ 
solutely ruinous, and retrenchment was a source of strength. 
He could not but deprecate the course taken by the right 
lion. Gentleman with reference to the loans, as, instead of 
giving an Imperial guarantee, he was raising money at 5 
per cent, which might otherwise be had at three and a quar¬ 
ter, thus disturbing, also, the finances of this country. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must look upon the right 
lion. Gentleman as his greatest enemy, for he was dis¬ 
turbing his money market for the sake of theories. In 
India, however, retrenchment was not the only remedy for 
a deficiency of revenue. He should have been, therefore, 
glad to hear that remunerative public works were to be ex¬ 
tensively undertaken. Increased instead of diminished 
expenditure in that respect was the secret of wealth and 
power; and he hoped they would soon see the day when 
there would be a separate Board of Public Works composed 
of men like Colonel Baird and Sir Arthur Cotton, who wore 
entirely devoted to their development. Deficiency of reve¬ 
nue instead of being an argument for diminishing expendi¬ 
ture under that head was only a reason for increasing it. 
In the watercourses of India lay the wealth of that em¬ 
pire. The old Native Princes had executed the most magni¬ 
ficent works for the purposes of irrigation and navigation, 
but these had long since fallen into ruin; and it was the 
duty of England, as the governing power in that country, 
to see that her internal resources were properly developed. 
Let those works be restored and they would become the 
source of fertility and riches. Let them be left as they were, 
and while occasionally the rivers fertilized the country 
through which they passed, at other times they desolated it 
by flood, or left it barren through failure of supply. He 
might illustrate what he had said by reference to Cuttack 
and Tanjore, which were districts of about the same size. 
During twenty-three years only £2,400 was expended 
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annually upon waterworks in Cuttack, while in Tanjore 
£11,600 was spent. The annual revenue from Cuttack 
consequently was only £85,000, while that of Tanjore was 
£470,000. Land in Cuttack was worth £1 10s., in Tanjore 
£5, an acre; and while Cuttack had the best natural supply 
of water, yet in twenty-three years it had three years of 
famine, four of drought, seven of inundation, two of severe 
inundation, and only seven moderate seasons: The total ex¬ 
cess of revenue from Tanjore during that period was nearly 
£7,000,000. He would ask them, then, which was the true 
economy ?—to increase our expenditure on works of irriga¬ 
tion and thus our revenue, or to diminish it or allow it to 
remain stationary P Again, as a mere question of finance, 
what could be more ruinous than periodical famines ? It 
was unquestionable that they could be averted, and happi,- 
ly our interest and our duty equally called upon us to avert 
them. Closely connected with irrigation was increased faci¬ 
lity for the conveyance of goods. The waste of goods in 
India caused by the want of canals was a fearful evil. He 
had heard it said in general terms, for instance, that as 
much cotton was wasted in the interior of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency as was produced in America. Give the Natives of 
India a market for their goods, and a remunerative price, 
and there was no limit to what they could produce. But 
more than that, the development of roads and of other means 
of communication was absolutely essential for the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. lie believed that a strict inquiry into 
the condition of Bengal, for instance, would show that to 
false economy was owing some of the terrible evils under 
which the ryots there had for years been groaning. Euro¬ 
pean magistrates were placed in charge of enormous dis¬ 
tricts, and the difficulty of doing their duty was greatly 
increased by the want of roads. On every ground, therefore, 
he felt imperatively called upon to press the question of 
public works on the attention of the Government, and to 
demand for the people of India every facility that could be 
granted, for the development of its natural resources and of 
its commerce. 

Mr. Yansittart said, that having trespassed so often 
on the indulgence of the House during the Session in re¬ 
ference to Indian questions, he rose very reductantly on that 
occasion. He could not, however, refrain from expressing 
the feeling of deep regret with which he had listened to the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet, as he thought the 
practice of coming down to the House year after year for 
powers to raise loans for India very objectionable. The 
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objection was the greater on the present occasion, because 
the right hon. Gentleman asked for another loan actually 
within a week after the acceptance of tenders for a loan, 
which had been already sanctioned during the year. If, 
however, the right hon. Baronet preferred to adopt that 
course, instead of submitting a bold and comprehensive 
financial scheme in reference to the entire debt for India, 
that unhappy state of affairs must continue. He was aware 
that that course had its attractions, inasmuch as all that the 
right hon. Baronet had to do was to announce his inten¬ 
tion to make a loan, and calculate a price at which it would 
be sure to command a premium; and he was aware by ex¬ 
perience that he would find no difficulty in obtaining tenders 
for twenty times the amount required. But he begged to 
warn him that however popular such an arrangement might 
be regarded on the Stock Exchange, it involved a serious 
loss to the Indian Government, because the loans were 
obliged to be issued at a price below that which would be 
given by regular contractors. The right hon. Gentleman, 
moreover, encouraged stock-jobbing, and he disturbed the 
regular and legitimate monetary and banking business of 
the city. lie had no sort of intention to dispute the abso¬ 
lute necessity of completing these railways as rapidly as 
possible. He thought that was only due from England as 
the ruling Power, that they were calculated to be advanta¬ 
geous to her, and it must be for her interest that the trade 
and industrial resources of India should go on expanding 
like her own every year. But what he complained of was 
that the right hon. Baronet did not explain the precise 
position and the relationship existing between those railway 
companies and the Government. Now that the English 
Government had stepped forward w'itli the necessary funds 
to complete them, some explanation on that point was very 
naturally sought to he obtained by the proprietors and share¬ 
holders. It should also be borne in mind that the Indian 
Government, at the instigation of the Home Government, 
had interfered very actively in the construction of those rail¬ 
ways from the very commencement, and not always to the 
advantage and profit of the railway companies. Let him 
take for instance the Madras llailway, which ran from 
Madras to Beypore, on the Malabar coast. The Indian and 
Home Governments insisted that for military purposes it 
should be made from point to point, as straight as a needle; 
and so cleverly had that been done that the railway contrived 
to avoid every town and village of any importance. The 
consequence was that the receipts of the last six months, 
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after paying tlie working expenses, amount to only £7,000, 
on an outlay of several millions. For his own part, he con¬ 
fessed that looking to these facts and to the great stake and 
interest which the Home Government had acquired in these 
railways, he thought the time had arrived for considering 
whether it would not he desirable for all parties concerned 
that we should adopt the Ceylon system—namely, abolish 
the twelve or fifteen separate companies which now existed 
in this country, and transfer the management of them to 
the Secretary of State for India and to his not overworked 
Council. Would it be believed that to manage a capital 
not so large as that of the London and North-Western or 
Great Western Railways there were some twelve or thirteen 
separate companies, with chairmen, deputy-chairmen, direc¬ 
tors, secretaries, clerks, and handsome offices ? They were all 
amenable to one and the same authority, the Secretary of 
State and his Council, and they refuse to stir an inch or to 
turn a clod of earth until they obtained a guaranteed inter¬ 
est of 5 per cent. Now, the great advantages resulting 
from his proposition would be that the shareholders would 
possess increased confidence in the soundness of their invest¬ 
ments ; the necessary funds to complete them would be 
easily raised; very great economy would be introduced, 
because that part of the Indian Council which was called the 
Committee for Public Works would perform all the duties of 
those twelve or fifteen separate companies with the assist¬ 
ance of a few additional clerks; and, lastly, the great 
mercantile community would be spared the trouble of 
having to wander to all parts of the city in quest of the 
numerous companies now in existence. 

Mu. Crawford said, that if the lion. Member for 
Windsor, before recommending that all the railways in 
India should be handed over to the Secretary of State and 
his Council, had inquired into the relations which at present 
existed between the railway companies and the Government, 
he would have found that they were of such a nature as 
could not be interfered with except by a direct act of the 
Legislature. The railways in India had been constructed 
and were to be managed under contracts entered into by the 
companies with the Government under the sanction of 
Parliament, and if they were to be transferred to the 
Secretary of State and his Council, what, he asked, w r as to 
become of the shareholders ? The Government could not 
take possession of the railways without repaying to the pro¬ 
prietors their capital, which was the reason, perhaps, why 
the lion. Member for Windsor wished to sec the railways 
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placed under the management of the Secretary of State and 25 th jul* 
liis Council. The lion. Member was largely concerned in isei. 
the Madras Railway, which happened to occupy a worse 
position in the market than any other line in India; and if 
that railway were to he taken by the Government at par, 
the hon. Member would receive £10 more for every £100 
which he had invested in the undertaking than he could 
obtain by the sale of his shares on the Stock Exchange. 

Reference had been made to a statement by the Governor 
General as to enormous extravagance on the part of the 
railway companies in India; hut it should be borne in mind 
that the whole of the expenditure on railways in India was 
incurred under the direct control and superintendence of 
the Government itself. The Government was a party to 
every item of expenditure, and, therefore, when the Gover¬ 
nor General said that enormous extravagance had marked 
the expenditure of the railway companies, he was fostering 
a censure upon his own administration. The hon. Member 
for Poole had urged the construction of more railways ; but 
ho could not help thinking that to enter upon such works 
at the present moment would only increase the difficulties 
of the time. Money could not be obtained for new railways 
without the security of a Government guarantee. The 
existing companies were pushing forward tlicir works with 
the utmost vigor, and in a very short time there would be 
7,000 instead of 700 miles of railway opened in India. Of 
course, in some instances, the shareholders would be disap¬ 
pointed, but he believed that in the great majority of cases the 
traffic and profits would considerably exceed the guaranteed 
amount. He agreed with the hon. Member for Perth 
(Mr. Kinnaird) that beneficial results would ensue from the 
sale of waste lands. There was at present a large accumu- sale of waste 
lation of capital in native hands. That capital would soon laiKis - 
require an outlet; and since the confidence of the Natives 
in public loans had been completely shaken, lie did not see 
how it could be more judiciously invested than in land. He 
rejoiced to hear that there was no necessity to ask for money 
for the general purposes of the Indian Government. The 
powers now asked were to be only discretionary. He could 
not help, under these circumstances, expressing his opinions 
that in the present state of the money market and the in¬ 
creasing value of Indian securities here, the railway com¬ 
panies would find no difficulty—or, at least, not so much as 
had been expected—in finding money in the course of the 
year, and that the Government would not have to use to any 
very great extent the powers which the House was asked 
to vest in them. 
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Mit. Vansittaht said, he must altogether disclaim 
the motives which had been imputed to him by the hon. 
Member for the City of London in the recommendation he 
had made. He had but a small stake in Indian railways, 
whereas the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Crawford) was not only 
chairman of the East India Railway, but possessed a very 
large stake in Indian railways. 

Mr. J. B. Smith said, that the statement of the right 
hon. Baronet in relation to the condition of Indian 
finance was under the circumstances satisfactory; and he 
congratulated the Committee that no further loans would 
be resorted to or needed, except for reproductive public 
works. In one item of revenue, indeed, there was a likeli¬ 
hood of a further and very rapid increase—he alluded to the 
revenue produced by the duty on salt. Every additional 
mile of railway and river navigation which was opened 
reduced the present enormous cost of carriage, and thus 
enabled the Natives to obtain salt upon lower terms than 
before, and in that proportion would the consumption in¬ 
crease. There was one point in the right hon. Baronet’s 
speech which would give great satisfaction to the manufac¬ 
turers of cotton in this country. Eor the last twenty years 
they looked with alarm at their growing dependence upon 
one source of supply. That dependence had gone on in¬ 
creasing, until last year the consumption of American cot¬ 
ton was 85 per cent, of the entire amount. Various steps 
had been taken from time to time to enlarge the supply, 
and it was now found that India was the only source 
to which they could look for receiving any considerable 
quantity. The right hon. Baronet said that probably 
1,000,000 bales would be received from India this year. 
That receipt was stimulated solely by high prices in Eng¬ 
land ; but what was required was a regular and constant 
supply from India, so that India might be placed upon the 
same footing as the United States of America. The foun¬ 
dation of American prosperity in the growth of cotton 
arose from the cheapness with which the cotton could be 
brought to market. The American planters had availed 
themselves of the advantages afforded by their rivers of 
bringing their cotton to a port of shipment at a very small 
cost. A few millions of dollars had been spent in re¬ 
moving the obstructions to the navigation of the Mississippi, 
and the result had been to make New Orleans the largest 
port of shipment in the world. We had evidence that the 
same results may be obtained by the adoption of the same 
means in India. Within the last few years the navigation 
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of the Indus had been opened and improved; steam-boats 25 ™ .nay 
had been introduced and were plying upon it, and Kurra- 1861 . 

cliee now promised to become another New Orleans. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, the Government had decided 
upon opening the Godavery in the shortest possible period. ° n, '° 

lie hoped this promise would be carried out in good faith. ‘ l ' uy ’ 

If it was, the greatest advantages would result. A large 
part of the richest land in the centre of India—an extent 
of surface equal to four times that of Ireland—would be 
opened to trade and cultivation. In the words of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, “ the opening of this river would he 
equivalent to the creation of a new trade, to the ex¬ 
tension of which no limits could be assigned.” There 
was at present, not unnaturally, great excitement and alarm 
with respect to the supply of cotton ; hut if the civil war in 
America should cease to-morrow, the necessity would still be 
urgent to secure new sources of supply. It was neither 
politic nor just that we should rely on one source of supply, 
which, in a great measure, was dependent on the labor of 
slaves, while wc had in our own dominions an extent of terri¬ 
tory suitable for the cultivation of cotton greater than exist¬ 
ed in any other part of the world. 

Colonel Sykes said, lie had to observe, with reference Coi. 
to the discrepancies in the statements of the Indian revenue 
by Mr. Laing and the right hon. Gentleman, that if they 
could only trust to estimates and budgets, they might rest 
satisfied. But, unhappily, hope told a battering talc in India 
as well as elsewhere, and wishes had been substituted for 
facts. The real explanation, however, was that the military 
retrenchments in one of the statements had been assumed 
to be made, whereas they were only prospective. They, 
however, would soon be effected and to a very considerable 
extent. But the savings produced by the reduction of the Fxcegs . 
native force were more than absorbed by the increase of the euw IH «ui 
E uropean force. The reduction of the native troops had ft™ 1 -'- 
been carried to an extent which would cause inconvenience, 
and he was afraid would prove dangerous to the public 
interests. They had now 19,000 Europeans in India beyond 
the proposed future establishment, in addition to which 3,000 
artillerymen were to be sent out immediately from this coun¬ 
try. Surely, out of that excess of 19,000 Europeans in 
India, 3,000 volunteers for the Artillery might have been 
obtained, so as to save the expense of sending out those 
3,000 men. The debt of India was 57i millions sterling in 
1857. Now it amounted to 103 millions, but this was only 
two and a half years’ revenue. In that respect India was 
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better situated than England, whose debt was twelve and 
half years’ revenue, or any European country. He had, 
therefore, good hopes of a satisfactory financial condition in 
India, provided the proper sources of economy were duly 
attended to. The civil and political establishments of India, 
including the charge for contingencies, cost in 1856-7, 
£2,556,000, while in 1860-61 they cost £3,684,000. The 
judicial and police charges had risen from £2,812,409 to 
£4,004,500. Those figures exhibited a vast increase, for 
which there was no apparent necessity. In the charge for 
the police establishments of India considerable retrench¬ 
ments might be effected. Any outlay on works of irrigation, 
canals, and roads was politic and highly reproductive. The 
Ganges canal was as magnificent a work as any in Europe, 
and a commercial company had taken advantage of it to 
establish a system of transit by boats in its channel, and on 
the 31st of January last the Company advertised from Cawn- 
pore a dividend of 34 per cent, on its capital in one year 
from the transit of boats on that canal. The value of that 
means of carriage during the late famine it was impossible 
to exaggerate. No doubt India would prosper if we ruled 
it in a manner calculated to insure the confidence and to 
win the affections of its people. The ill-judged income-tax 
had yielded 50 per cent, less than its estimated produce ; 
and its operation reaching down to persons having only 
£20 a year, and living from hand to mouth, it had led to 
frightful oppression in numerous instances. The myrmidons 
employed in its collection were reported, in some cases, to 
have forced their way into women’s apartments, and to have 
stripped them of their earrings and other jewellery. lie 
trusted that, in accordance with Mr. Laing’s suggestion, 
this obnoxious impost would be restricted to incomes of 
above £50 per annum. Upon the whole, however, he con¬ 
gratulated the right lion. Gentleman upon the statement 
he had made, and he confessed he looked forward to a hap¬ 
pier future for India. 

Mn. W. Ewart said, that he, too, wished to congratu¬ 
late the right bon. Baronet (Sir Charles Wood) on. the 
general character of the statement he had laid before the 
Committee. At the same time he wished to call attention 
to the importance of encouraging the emigration into India 
of British settlers, upon whose capital and intelligence the 
fate of that empire must to a great extent depend. It was 
indispensable to any sound system of internal commerce in 
India that there should be a more satisfactory law of con¬ 
tract, visiting with proper penalties any breach of faith 
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between tlie landlord and the ryot. In Bengal a great im¬ 
provement was required in the police; and small debt courts, 
administering justice cheaply and expeditiously between 
debtor and creditor, ought to be established. The laws should 
be executed impartially towards Natives and Europeans; 
but the English settler who had not been fairly treated here¬ 
tofore ought to be fairly treated. It w r as to him that they 
must look for the introduction of Western civilization into 
India. One of the great evils of the present system of 
conducting business was the making of advances. If the 
system of advances could be got rid of, and a good law of 
contract established, a great benefit would be conferred upon 
India; and if the extended cultivation of cotton was to 
take place, such a law would be more necessary even than 
it is at present. It would be wise, as suggested by the Com¬ 
mittee on settlement in India, to sell waste lands in fee 
simple. Thus, cultivation by means of British capital 
would confer lasting advantages upon India. The extended 
communication through Thibet with Central Asia would open 
a new outlet for our manufactures, especially our w r oollen 
fabrics. He was disappointed that nothing had been said 
by his right lion. Eriend on the cultivation of tea upon 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas. That cultivation was 
destined to become a source of immeasurable wealth to 
India. Ho was gratified to fined that the right lion. Gen¬ 
tleman intended to recognize the legitimate position of the 
Native gentry of India. From long habit, from time- 
honored associations, the people of India recognized and res¬ 
pected them, and their authority was an obvious means and 
instrument of governing the people. After hearing the 
speech of the right lion. Gentleman, ho ventured to be¬ 
lieve that the financial difficulties of India were not irreme¬ 
diable. Far from it. Better times were opening on them, 
disclosing a futurity hopeful alike to India and to England. 

Mu. Adam observed that at last they had turned the 
corner in Indian finance, and were about to enter upon the 
region of surplus after being so long in the deserts of defi¬ 
cits. That hope, however, was damped by a recollection of 
how often they had been deceived by fallacious figures in 
relation to Indian finance. The same thing had happened 
now. Mr. Laing estimated a surplus, but the right lion. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State declared a deficiency. 
Wliat was the Committee to believe ? They had hitherto 
been working in the dark, but he trusted, under the new 
system about to be inaugurated, more reliable information 
might lie obtained, lie had read Mr. Laiug’s speech to the 
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Council with very great pleasure, and had risen from the 
perusal of it witli the impression that India had at length 
got a financier who would be able to understand her require¬ 
ments. There were, however, many things in the speech with 
which he could not agree. In the first place, he thought that 
in the attempt to diminish the Native force too rapidly he had 
incurred some danger. The last accounts stated that there 
was an uneasy feeling in the Punjab arising from the number 
of soldiers who had been disbanded, or who were about to he 
disbanded. Another point upon which he differed from Mr. 
Laing was as to the Indian navy. It was quite right that the 
Indian navy should be put upon a different footing; but, 
although it might be a saving to India, it would be none to 
this country, which must keep up a naval force if the Indian 
navy was not employed. Mr. Laing had unconsciously 
borne testimony to the truth of what was urged by the late 
Lord Elphinstone and Sir Charles Trevelyan against the 
taxes proposed by Mr. Wilson. The three taxes proposed 
by that gentleman were now practically inoperative. The 
income tax only produced onc-half the estimated amount. 
The Licence Tax Bill had not been read a third time, and 
the tobacco tax was never mentioned now. He did not 
object to a licence tax or an income tax which would reach 
the richer classes—those who most benefited by our rule; 
and he hoped that wliat Mr. Laing proposed would be 
carried out—a blending of the licence with the income tax 
in such a way as to satisfy native ideas. One of the most 
important features of the Budget was the granting to local 
Governments a voice in matters of legislation and taxation. 
The great curse of India was centralization, and he trusted 
that that evil would now be remedied. He agreed with the 
lion. Member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) that they were 
now borrowing money at an unnecessarily high rate, for 
although they practically gave an Imperial guarantee, they 
could not do so formally, and thus, for an idea, they were 
losing a large sum every year. Another point deserving 
consideration was the unfairness of charging the Indian 
depots in this country to India, seeing that they constituted 
so much increase to the force in this country. The ques¬ 
tion of the land tax and its redemption had ' been treated 
incidentally in the course of the present discussion, and an 
lion. Gentleman had suggested that any person holding 
land in India should be allowed to redeem the land tax. 
He believed that if that matter were worked judiciously, 
the Government possessed a mine of w r ealtli in connection 
with it. In conclusion, he expressed a hope that in future 
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years Indian, business would be brought forward a little 25™ .1 ply 
earlier in the Session, so that the House might have more 1861 . 
time to consider it. He thanked the right lion. Gentle¬ 
man the Secretary for India for his able statement; and he 
had great hopes that they had at length got into calm 
weather as regards Indian finance. 

Mr, Gregson remarked that the debt of India amounted Mr. Gregson. 
to only about two and a half times the revenue of India, 
while that of England was equal to twelve years’ purchase 
of our revenue. He could not, therefore, think it desirable 
to encourage India by an Imperial guarantee to raise money imperial 
in this country. He admitted that the statement which s uarautee - 
had been made respecting the finances of India presented a 
favourable appearance; but seeing that India was in perfect 
tranquillity, and that all the Native Princes were in amity 
with the Government, he believed that the expenditure Reduction of 
might be still further reduced. He was glad to hear it dis- expenditure, 
tinctly stated by the right lion. Gentleman the Secretary 
for India that it was intended to go on with the works for 
improving the navigation of the Goclavery; and he should 
offer no objection to the proposed loan, for he concurred 
with Mr. Laing in thinking that money could not be more 
advantageously employed than in improving the roads in 
India. He conceived that the Bengal planters had some imii-o 
reason to complain that the system of contracts had not P lauU,l s- 
been put on a proper footing, and he trusted that the right 
lion. Gentleman would turn his attention to that subject, 
in order that harmony might be restored between the Natives 
and the planters. He also would express a hope that the 
duty on salt would be reduced as soon as the increased 
revenue derived from it would permit. 

Mr. Bazley said, he wished to thank the right lion. Mr. iiazicy. 
Gentleman on the part of the commercial community for 
the efforts that he was making on their behalf. At present 
a great commercial calamity was impending. There existed Supply of 
in this country at the present time a supply of cotton from 
the United States that might be sufficient for our immediate 
wants; but if the United States blockade were not broken, 
or some other source of supply were not obtained, next year 
would be one of calamity. His right lion. Eriend had 
referred to a larger importation than usual that might be 
expected from India. Last year it was 600,000 bales; this 
year it was expected to be 1,000,000. But they must recol¬ 
lect that other nations would be competing with us for that 
additional supply from India. America at the present time 
was receiving supplies of cotton from Liverpool. The 
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embarrassment which existed at the present moment with 
regard to the supply of cotton he hoped would he beneficial 
in developing the great resources of India. The consump¬ 
tion of cotton in this country was 2,500,000 bales last year. 
The imports from India this year it was expected would 
amount to 1,000,000. It was the duty of Government to 
do all they could to promote the cultivation of cotton in 
India. There was a general impression that the great desi¬ 
deratum was an improvement in the cleaning and prepara¬ 
tion of cotton in India. But that was not so. It was a 
better quality of cotton that was required. The cotton from 
America had a fibre twice as long as that from India, and 
he did not hesitate to say that by proper modes of cultiva¬ 
tion, and by growing cotton of a superior quality, the ryot 
might get eight times the reward for his labor and pro¬ 
duce as he now obtains. His lion. Friend had stated that 
more cotton was wasted in India than was used in England. 
Nothing could be more erroneous. The cotton consumed in 
England was worth £30,000,000, and the same quantity of 
Indian cotton would be worth £12,000,000, and it was not 
likely the ryots would lose such an amount. It was another 
mistake to suppose that as much cotton was grown in India 
as in all the world beside. The truth was as much might 
be grown there as in the United States ; but while the latter 
crop was worth £40,000,000, the ryots never obtained more 
than £15,000,000 for what they grew. He would urge upon 
the Government the propriety of encouraging the improve¬ 
ment of the crop in India, and of opening up the means of 
transport; and if they did, they would not only promote 
the prosperity of India, but would relieve this country from 
dependence on a foreign source of supply, and take away 
our share of the guilt that was incurred by the encourage¬ 
ment we gave to slave-grown cotton. 

Mr. IIadeield urged the propriety of giving power to 
trustees to take advantage of the opportunity which was pre¬ 
sented by the proposals of the Secretary for India to invest 
the funds at tlieir disposal at a better rate of interest than 
was to be obtained by an investment in consols. 

Sir Charles Wood briefly replied. The hon. Mem¬ 
ber for Evesham (Sir Henry Willoughby) had alluded to the 
close connection there was between the railway expenditure 
and the general expenditure. It was impossible to keep the 
two entirely separate. The hon. Gentleman wished • to 
know what the future charge would be. The utmost amount 
for the construction, of railways in India would be 
£56,000,000. The lion. Gentleman the Member for 
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Windsor (Mr. Vansittart) objected to a loan to make good the 
deficit in the payments on account of the railways. What 
were they to do ? So long as the railways were not completed 
the Government were losers to the extent of the guaranteed 
interest. 

Mr: Vansittart said, he did not object to the railway 
expenditure. What he had said was, that the Government 
ought to have submitted a more comprehensive plan with 
regard to the railways. 

Sir Charles Wood said, the cost of the railways would 
be £56,000,000. If the railway companies could not raise 
the money for the completion of the lines, the Government 
must. They must complete the railways that they had 
undertaken should be constructed. The Government had 
considered the question of taking possession of the railways; 
but they had come to the conclusion that, on the ivliole, it 
would not be advantageous to do so. They thought it 
better to advance money, thus putting themselves in the 
position of shareholders. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Resolved , 

“That it is expedient to enable the Secretary of State in Council 
of India to raise money in the United Kingdom for the service of the 
Government of India.” 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
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(In tlie Committee.) 

Sir Charles Wood rose and said : Before I proceed to sir c. Wood, 
the substance of what I have to address to the Committee, 
it may he as well that I should explain the nature of the 
proceeding which I propose for their adoption. On recent 
occasions, when the financial statements with respect to 
India have been made, either by the noble Lord opposite 
or by myself, it has been when powers have been asked 
from this House to raise money for the service of India. 

On the last occasion—in July last—fearing that the rail¬ 
road companies might not be able to raise as much money 
as would be required for the expenditure on account of 
railroads for the year, I took the precaution of asking power 
from the House to raise money for the purpose. I am 
happy to say that the railroad companies have succeeded 
in raising more than the sum required, and I have not 
availed myself of the power intrusted to me by the House. 

This year the finances of India arc in such a state, though 
not quite so flourishing as at one time was represented, that 
it is not necessary for me to ask the House to intrust me 
with any power for raising money. In order, therefore, to 
lay ground for the statement I am about to make, I have 
reverted to what was the practice of the House before the 
last year or two, and, referring the Indian accounts to a 
Committee of the Whole House, I shall move in the Com¬ 
mittee certain formal Resolutions. It may be desirable 
also that I should caution hon. Gentlemen that some 
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confusion may arise from our having to deal with the 
finances of three separate consecutive years. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of this country deals with the last year 
and the coming year; but, owing to accelerated commu¬ 
nication with India, we have now the financial state of 
India for three years before us at the same time. This year 
I shall have to refer to the accounts of 1860-61, to what 
is called the regular estimate of the year 1861-2 made up 
towards the close of that year, and to the budget estimate 
made before the beginning of the year as regards 1862-3. 
The Resolutions, however, which I shall move will have 
reference simply to the year 1860-61, though it will be my 
duty to state what probably will be of more pressing in¬ 
terest—the prospect of the Indian finances for 1861-2 and 
1862-3. Before doing that, I must place the House in 
possession of what I believe to be an accurate statement 
of the accounts for 1860-61, and of the estimates for 
those two latter years; and I cannot, therefore, avoid refer¬ 
ring to the differences between the Home Government and 
the Government of India on this subject, which appear in the 
correspondence on the table of the House. It is painful to me 
to do so, as I see that they have been represented by some 
persons as personal differences between Mr. Laing and my¬ 
self. I can only say, on that point, that no personal feeling 
of difference exists on my part towards Mr. Laing. I can 
appeal to many common friends to say whether I have not 
acted in a most friendly w r ay with Mr. Laing. We have 
been in constant communication, and during the last year, 
when he was in this country, the most unrestricted commu¬ 
nication took place between him, the members of the Indian 
Council, and myself; and I was not aware that there was 
any difference between us on any Indian questions, or, until 
this matter arose, as to the principle on which the Indian 
accounts and estimates should be taken. I postponed the 
present discussion to this evening in order that Mr. Laing 
might be able to send to me a memorandum in explanation 
of the points commented upon in the despatch of the 9th 
of June, expressing my readiness to lay on the table any 
explanatory statement on his part. I thought that was 
due to him, though he was only an individual member of 
the Government of India. Obviously, however, any answer 
to a despatch addressed to the Government of India ought 
to proceed from them; and it must be observed that, for 
the opinions expressed in that memorandum, he alone is 
responsible, and not the Government of India. He refers to 
the general financial policy of the Indian Government, and 
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to Lord Canning’s general policy. I have approved of the 
former, and to the latter I have given the most unqualified 
support. There is, however, one point on which I must be 
permitted to say a word; because, if anything personal is 
introduced into this discussion, it arises, I think, in the tone 
of Mr. Laing’s memorandum rather than in anything that 
has proceeded from the India Office. There are statements 
made in that memorandum which, if true, would place me 
in the strange position of having said one thing to one man 
and a different thing to another. Mr. Laing states that, if 
he had acted on the suggestion or in accordance with the 
opinion of the Home Government, the 10 per cent, duties 
on manufactured goods would now be in existence. That 
is a statement which he is not justified in making, and for 
this reason that, so long ago as April, 1861, I wrote a des¬ 
patch, stating that in my opinion the duties were too high, 
“ and that it would be consistent with sound policy to reduce 
them as soon as our financial condition admitted of the 
reduction.” That view was enunciated in a public despatch 
of a year ago ; but I also early in the present year wrote to 
Lord Elgin and also to Mr. Laing, stating it to be my opinion 
and wish that the 10 per cent, duties should be reduced. I 
gave them no instructions to reduce them, because I was 
not aware of the financial position of India at the moment, 
while I thought it but fair that they should have the credit 
of making any proposal for reduction which they might 
think proper. Mr. Laing, therefore, is quite incorrect in 
saying that, if he had acted in accordance with the view's 
of the Home Government, the 10 per cent, duties w'ould still 
be in existence. I have approved of the reductions, even 
though they may lead to a deficit, but all these matters have 
really nothing to do with that which I have deemed it to 
be my duty to endeavour to correct—namely, the inaccuracy 
of the estimates and accounts which have been sent home 
from India, not in small matters only, but in matters of 
very considerable importance; the most important of them 
involving a principle which I think has been erroneously 
adopted by the Government of India, and involving an error 
approaching to nearly a million in each of three consecutive 
years. Now, this question of Indian accounts is not one 
which lias arisen this year for the first time. It has been 
to me, ever since I have been at the head of the Indian 
Department, a source of the greatest annoyance that I have 
not been able to depend on the accuracy of the accounts 
sent home from India. There are tw r o or three members of 
my Council who are well versed in subjects of this descrip- 
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t7tk tly tion, and I myself have been unremitting in my endeavour, 
18 in conjunction with them, to bring those accounts into a 
correct shape. The errors in the statements of account 
now lying before the House exceed, however, any with 
which it lias hitherto been my lot to deal. These accounts 
are wrong in principle, whereas those previously sent home 
involved error merely in the mode in which they were stated. 
1 am responsible for the accounts which I lay on the table 
of this House, and I must therefore see that the accounts 
produced to Parliament are in such a shape as I can answer 
for. The lion. Member for Evesham, whom I see oppo¬ 
site, as well as many other lion’ble Members, takes great 
interest both in India and in the accuracy of all public 
accounts, and I have no doubt both he and they would find 
great fault with me if I were to submit to Parliament state¬ 
ments of a nature which I could not defend. Confidence 
in the security of Indian Stock, which is held by so many 
persons in this country, and confidence in the general 
welfare of India, whlgh is so important to every body in this 
country, depends, to a great extent, on the accuracy of the 
information given with respect to Indian finance. The 
public generally, both in India and in this country, would 
have a just cause of complaint if other than correct inform¬ 
ation were furnished by the Department over which I have 
the honour to preside. If, for example, as is undoubtedly 
the case in the statements for the last year or two, items 
are omitted from the charge which were invariably included 
before, and items set down as revenue which were never 
previously so placed ; and if these two proceedings are 
contemporaneous, it is obvious that a statement so framed is 
productive of a result utterly dissimilar from that.shown 
in former years, without any real change of circumstances, 
and gives a flourishing view of finance as compared with 
previous accounts which is not founded on the real facts of 
the case. That such is the state of things, so far as relates 
to the Indian accounts with which I have to deal, I can, I 
think, without any great difficulty, demonstrate; hut in 
order that I may he able to do so, it will, of course, he 
necessary that those Gentlemen who do me the honour to 
listen to me, and who take an interest in this subject, should 
pay close attention to each statement as it is made, because, 
although the explanation which I have to give is simple 
enough in principle, yet it may not be quite so easy to ren- 
a cfouuts for der its details perfectly clear. The accounts, then, on the 
1860 -Gi. table of the House, and on which my Resolutions depend, 
are those for 1860-61. The accounts for that year seem to 
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have a sort of fatality attending them. Last year there was 
a statement made which took ns all by surprise, to the 
effect that the expenditure for 1860-61 had been larger than 
that for 1859-60. We were assured by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in June 1860, that there was a large reduction, not in 
prospect, but actually realised, on a comparison of those 
two years; yet, much to our astonishment, we afterwards 
learnt, from the statement of Mr. Laing, in the Council 
of the Governor General, that the expenditure for 1860-61 
was higher than that for the previous year. Nor was that 
surprise diminished when, on referring to the actual accounts, 
we found, instead of an increase in expenditure to the ex¬ 
tent of £213,000, an actual diminution to the extent of 
£4,400,000. Now', as I told the House last year, Mr. Laing 
informed me that he had been misled by the estimates 
published by the Financial Department in India, with 
reference to the expenditure for 1859-60. I not unna¬ 
turally commented upon this iu a despatch addressed to 
the Government of India; but I have since heard from 
Mr. Lushington, the Financial Secretary to the Government 
of India, that he did not mislead Mr. Laing in any way, and 
that Mr. Laing must have been perfectly cognizant of the 
accounts for 1859-60 having been made up at the time he 
made use of the estimates in his statement. I refer to this 
point simply in justice to Mr. Lushington, on whom I may 
have indirectly cast some imputation in the course of the 
observations which I made last year. Mr. Laing’s further 
explanation, on which I will make no further comment, is 
in the papers on the table. We have now received the 
accounts for 1860-61, and I did not anticipate that I should 
have any more trouble with them. Strange to say, however, 
we found, w hen they arrived, that^ they contained two most 
singular mistakes, one involving an error to the extent of 
about £1,000,000, by adding a sum of that amount twice 
over. But on the other side of the account there w r as a more 
serious error, of about the same amount—we found the home 
charge reduced by about £ 1 , 000 , 000 . We w'ere surprised 
to find this to be the case, as the home charges for 1860-61 
had more than once been stated with sufficient accuracy 
both here and bv Mr. Wilson and Mr. Laing himself in 
India at about £5,300,000. We w'ere, - therefore, much 
astonished at finding the sum reduced to £4,300,000, without 
a word of explanation, except a reference to what was done 
in another year. It was by following the track thus sug¬ 
gested to us, and not from explanation afforded to usby the 
Government of India, that we discovered how the reduction 
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had been made. The way in which the reduction was made 
was by treating all the items included in the £1,000,000 of 
entries on the receipt side of the home account as items 
of revenue, and deducting them from the charges which ap¬ 
peared on the other side. I admit that a small proportion 
of them ought properly to he so treated; as, for instance, 
interest on the investment of cash balances. In the year 
1862-3 I have allowed not only that deduction, but several 
other items of a more questionable character. But the 
main point at issue as to the accounts of 1860-61, which I 
wish to raise and to discuss separately, when 1 have dealt 
with the accounts of 1862-3, in which the same error has 
been made, is the question whether repayments, which con¬ 
stitute nine-tenths, or even more, of the whole sum de¬ 
ducted can be considered to be part of the revenue of the 
year. In the mean time I come to the estimate of 1861-2. 
That estimate was sent home last year; and omitting, as 
we were told in the despatch of the Government of India, 
the loss by exchange, £473,000, and arbitrarily reducing 
the home charge by £317,000, making together £790,000, 
the charge for the year was stated at £41,554,000. Prom 
that amount the Government of India deducted £500,000, 
which they intended to transfer to the local budgets, and 
the result was a total charge of £41,054,000. Deducting 
that charge from the income, £41,294,000, there was an est i- 
rnated surplus of £240,000. On considering that estimate 
at home, we did not consider that they were justified either 
in deducting the loss by exchange or in making a reduction 
upon the home charge; and we pointed out to them that 
if those two sums, making together £790,000, were added, the 
result would show, instead of a surplus, a deficit of £550,000. 
Inasmuch as the loss by exchange occurs again in 1862-3, 
I shall defer the argument upon that question until I have 
gone through the estimate of 1862-3. 1 only wish the 

Committee to observe that the same reasoning applies to 
both years. With respect to the reduction of the home 
charges, there is no pretence for saying that it was in con¬ 
sequence of any receipt of any sort or kind. Mr. Laing 
states his reason for making it. It so happened that the 
estimate of the military charge at home in 1861-2 was, 
in round numbers, £1,400,000, nearly the same as in the pre¬ 
ceding year. The estimate was made up in the. Account¬ 
ant’s Department of the India Office. The official gentle¬ 
men in that Department knew 7 what the charge was, having 
every means of ascertaining it, which the Government in 
India had not. Mr. Laing says he naturally concluded that 
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the sum of £1,400,000 must have been assumed at the same 
amount as that in the previous year. He could not give 
us credit for knowing what the charge was likely to be, but 
chose to assume that we had neglected our duty, and taken 
the charge merely from the amount in the preceding year. 
Therefore he went to the President of the Military Finance 
Committee and asked him what reduction ought to have 
been made, and then he took off one-half. This is his own 
statement. I say he was not justified in making, on such 
grounds, a reduction upon the estimate sent to India from 
this country—an estimate, be it remembered, made up by the 
Department which alone possessed the means of knowing 
what the charge was likely to be. In what is called the 
regular estimate—made up long after they had received our 
despatch on the subject, explaining the reason for what 
we had done—the same omission is made, with a full know¬ 
ledge of what we had explained—namely, that the reason 
why the military charge in 1861-2, was nearly the same 
as in 1860-61, was that there was an arrear of the War 
Office charge, not belonging to the year, but having to be 
paid within it. The addition of that sum to the reduced 
charge for the year accidentally made the actual amount to 
be paid about the same as that of the preceding year. 
Nevertheless, after that intimation, Avith a full knowledge 
of the reason why the sum happened to be the same, the 
sum of £317,000 Avas still deducted in the regular estimate. 
It is curious enough that in the budget estimate, in which 
Mr. Laing had professed to omit the loss by exchange, it had, 
nevertheless, by mistake been included; but when avo come 
to the regular estimate, in which the Government of India 
had been instructed by the Secretary of State to insert it, 
we find that they have omitted it. They Avere obliged, 
being disappointed in the transfer of £500,000 to the local 
budgets, to add that sum to the budget estimate; but they 
omitted, contrary to the directions of the Secretary of State, 
who is supreme in that matter, the loss by exchange; and 
they persisted, also contrary to the instructions of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, accompanied by reasons, in the reduction of 
the home charge to Avhich I have already alluded. The result 
was that the charge for 1861-2, as stated in the regular es¬ 
timate sent from India, is less than it ought to have been by 
two sums of £473,000 and £317,000, or a total of £790,000. 

Colonel Sykes : Is the right hou. Baronet alluding 
to the corrected estimate of April last ? 

Sir Charles Wooij : Yes ; the estimate sent in the des¬ 
patch of Avhich the date is the 19tli of April. Acting upon 
Sir C. Woud. 
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these grounds, the Government of India abandoned the 
license tax. I wish now r for a moment to refer to a debate 
which took place in this House in February, 1861, when I 
was supposed to have taken rather too sanguine a view of 
the finances of India. At that time, no doubt, there was 
a very desponding view of Indian finance taken in this 
country, and, more than that, there was likewise a desponding 
view taken in India. I stated then that if the reductions 
were made which I anticipated, and if the estimated produce 
of the license tax were realized—namely, about £600,000-- 
I did not despair of the finances of India being brought 
round in the course of the year. According to the estimates 
now received, there will, after the abandonment of the 
license tax, be a deficit of £595,000. I hope, therefore, 
that those lion. Gentlemen who doubted my statements 
will now acknowledge that I did not speak without warrant, 
because, if the license tax had not been given up, the 
finances of India would have been as near as may be in a 
state of equilibrium at the end of 1861-2. I now come to 
the estimate for 1862-3. Mr. Laing states that, without any 
alteration either in income or in charge, the former would be 
£43,796,000, and the latter £42,364,000, giving a surplus 
of £1,432,000. In this year also the loss by exchange is 
omitted, and the home charge is erroneously reduced to the 
extent of £529,000. Altogether the apparent charge for 
the year is reduced by £987,000, in consequence of deput¬ 
ing from the practice of former years, and from what we 
believe to be sound principles of account. Deduct from the 
supposed surplus the amount of these two items, and it will 
leave a surplus of £440,000. Taxes have been repealed to 
the extent of £725,000, and therefore a deficit is created, 
according to my view of finance, to the extent of £285,000. 
Whether these deductions are justifiable 1 am uow about to 
discuss. I have gone through the accoimts and estimates 
of the three years. I have shown that in the first year the 
errors on the two sides balance each other, and therefore 
the real deficit is about the sum which appears, namely, 
£4,000,000. In 1861-2, there will, according to the last 
estimates, be a deficit of £595,000; and in 1862-63 there 
will be a deficit of £285,000. The question turns, in both 
cases, substantially on two points, and two points only— 
namely, whether it is right to omit the loss by exchange 
from the charges; and, secondly, whether repayments of 
advances are properly to be treated as income. If they are, 
and if the loss by exchange be properly omitted, the deficit 
is not what I suppose it to be. 1 wish, before I approach 
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these two points, to make clear one other point, which seems 
to me to be an error, and which occurs more than once in 
Mr. Laing’s memorandum—namely, the assumption that 
the fact of the cash balances in India having increased is a 
clear demonstration that there is a surplus revenue. In the 
first place, I must observe that as our expenditure in this 
country on Indian account can only be provided out of 
Indian revenue, so long as we do not draw money from 
India there must be an increase of the cash balances in 
India ; but that is no proof of a surplus revenue when you 
include the whole charge in India and here. More than 
that, cash balances may be increased from a variety of 
sources besides revenue. Cash balances may be increased 
by prize money, by subscriptions to the service funds; loans 
are paid into cash balances; and the increase of cash 
balances, under these circumstances, proves nothing as to 
the surplus of revenue. In point of fact, the truth is, that 
we have been led to borrow more than we w r anted. In the 
early part of the year 1861 the Government of India re¬ 
presented officially, and Mr. Laing himself backed the state¬ 
ment very strongly, that they were in a state of great distress; 
that their balances would be “reduced to the minimum 
point at which it is possible to conduct the Government of 
India;” that they anticipated that the state of the North- 
Western Provinces would most seriously affect the revenue ; 
that unless they had some assistance they should be obliged 
to stop the public works. The state of things they repre¬ 
sented was so bad that I sold securities here, bought a mil¬ 
lion of silver, and sent it to India. Then some of the 
railroad companies, upon whose payments into the Home 
Treasury we depended for our home expenditure, seemed 
little likely to be able to raise as much as would provide for 
that expenditure. Influenced by these various consider¬ 
ations, I borrowed money in this country in June 1861, 
stating at the time that it was to make myself sure as to 
the means of meeting the home expenditure. But it turned 
out that the representations made to us from India, in 
February, were erroneous. The cash balances at the end of 
April were high; the Treasury in India was not pressed 
upon to remit for our home expenses, as w r e had borrowed 
money to defray them; and in these circumstances it was 
inevitable that the cash balances in India should be in¬ 
creased. The fact is, that the cash balances have not 
increased now up to the amount of the excess of the money 
borrowed beyond the deficits which have had to be met by 
loans since the year 1858. Therefore, the assertion that 
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the increase of the cash balances is a clear demonstration of 
a surplus revenue is a total mistake. It is no proof under 
any circumstances; hut when I show that the excess of loans 
actually exceeds the increase of cash balances, the presump¬ 
tion that there was a surplus revenue is entirely rebutted. 

I come now to the first question, that of the loss 
by exchange. It is rather a complicated matter, and I 
must beg the attention of hon. Members to what I am 
about to state. When the contracts with the railroads were 
made, the rate of exchange for the rupee was about Is. 10cL; 
and in the contracts with the railroads it was provided that 
the rupee should in all accounts between the railroad com¬ 
panies and Government be taken at that rate. As hon. 
Gentlemen are aware, the railroad money is paid into the 
home treasury, and is available for home expenditure, 
The revenues of India are paid into the Indian treasury, 
and to the extent necessary are applied to the expenditure 
on the railways in India. The consequence of this arrange¬ 
ment is that for every Is. 10 d. we receive into the home 
treasury we are bound to expend a rupee in India. So long 
as the exchange remained at Is. 10 d. for the rupee, there 
was no loss or gain on either side; but when the value of 
the rupee rose to 2s., then we became bound, for every 
Is. 10 d. we receive here, to spend the equivalent of a rupee, 
or 2s., in India; and the difference between the two amounts 
constitutes what is technically known by the phrase “ loss 
on exchange.” When the tables are turned, when the re¬ 
ceipts of the railways in India are remitted to this country, 
in payment of dividends, we shall account to the companies 
for Is. lOd. only for every rupee received in India—that is, 
assuming a capital of a million, when we receive 545,000 
rupees, in round numbers, we shall have to pay 500,000 
rupees, or £50,000, for guaranteed interest, and retain the 
remainder (45,000 rupees) as representing 2d. in each rupee. 
Therefore, it is quite possible that we may recover what we 
are now paying ; it is also perfectly possible that we may 
never recover a farthing. If the rate of exchange comes 
down to Is. 10 d., we never can recover one penny of the 
loss. If the receipts are not sufficient to pay the interest, 
we never can recover a penny of it. The recovery of this 
money depends on the double contingency of the main¬ 
tenance of the rate of exchange at 2s., and the sufficiency 
of the receipts of the railroads to pay the guaranteed 
interest. The guaranteed interest is, to a certain extent, 
in the same condition. Wo pay it now out of the revenues 
of India. We may recover great part of it when the rail- 
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roads make a sufficient return; but in the mean time the mu Jdlx 
interest has been charged on the Indian revenue of the 1862 . 
year. When we come to receive our half of the surplus 
profits—and I hope the day is not far distant when we shall 
do so—then there will he an extraordinary receipt, as there 
is now an extraordinary charge, on this account. In like 
manner the loss by exchange has always been dealt with as 
an extraordinary charge, and by-and-by we may from a 
similar soui’ce have an extraordinary receipt. Every Govern¬ 
ment in India, up to last year 1861-02, and the Govern¬ 
ment at home, has always treated this loss by exchauge 
as a charge on the revenue of India. I wish now to call 
the attention of the House to the reasons recently given by 
the Government of India for treating it otherwise. The 
first reason is given at page 13 of the papers on the table of 
the House. The Government say— 

“We have omitted this charge, as the interest on advances to rail¬ 
way companies for this year must be an equivalent for any loss by 
exchange on remittances under existing contracts, and we take it for 
granted that you will not renew or modify any contracts without ex¬ 
punging this objectionable clause.” 

Noaf, it will be observed that in that statement the loss by 
exchange is admitted as a charge on the revenue, hut a set¬ 
off is pleaded—namely, that Ave should receive from the 
railway companies interest on the advances made to them 
equivalent to the charge of the loss by exchange. If there 
had been such a receipt, it might have been treated as a set¬ 
off; but unfortunately, the Government of India should 
have known that no such money could he recei\ r ed, as the 
only source for the payment of railway interest is the 
revenue of India. The proposal of the Indian Government 
is simply this,—that they will set oil one payment against 
another; and the loss by the exchange, which we pay, is to 
he compensated for to us by the interest which w r e also pay 
upon the money borrowed in order to make advances to 
some of the railroad companies. When the railway com¬ 
panies were not able to raise money for themselves, Ave 
advanced it to them to prevent their works from standing 
still. That money we borrowed, and pay 5 per cent, interest 
for it, and this 5 per cent, interest that Ave pay on the money 
so borrowed is, forsooth, to be set against our loss by the 
exchange! In his memorandum Mr. Laing has given two 
reasons for this proceeding, which are to be found at page 3 of 
that paper. He says he will subject it to tw T o tests. The 
first is— 

“ Suppose the rate of exchange on account had been fixed at 2s. 2d. 
instead of Is. l(h/. for the rupee, should we lia\ r e treated the excess as 
a receipt ? ’’ 
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Certainly, we should. And the statement I have already 
made shows that we propose to proceed on this principle, 
because if the rate of exchange remains at 2s., we shall 
account for Is. 10 cl. only on each rupee that is remitted for 
the payment of interest, and the difference between the 2s. 
and the Is. 10J. will be treated as an extraordinary receipt. 
The second test is this — 

“ How can that be a charge on the revenue of the year which has 
certainly not been paid in the course of the year; and which, as certain¬ 
ly, is owing to no one at its conclusion ?” 

And Mr. Laing adds— 

“ I appeal to this latter test with the more confidence, because in no 
estimate or account from England has this sum ever been entered as 
a charge to be paid there, or included in any demand for remittances ; 
and it is quite certain that no one claims it in India.” 

No doubt it has never been included in any account trans¬ 
mitted from England, for the simple reason that it is paid 
in India. Then comes Mr. Laing’s statement that “ it is 
not paid in India.” Why, it has been paid every year in 
India, and appears in all the Indian accounts from the begin¬ 
ning. The Government in India has ahvavs included it in 
the Indian accounts. And what is really rather staggering 
is, that here we have the accounts of 1860-61, transmitted by 
the Government of India when Mr. Laing was at Calcutta, 
in which there appears among the charges in India “ loss 
by exchange on railway transactions, £469,759.” How, 
with a document before him in which this is stated as a 
charge on the Indian revenue, Mr. Laing should now say 
that it is not paid in India, certainly passes my comprehen¬ 
sion. Not only that, but the Government of India, or at 
any rate one member of it—I mean Sir Bartle Erere— 
speaking as the organ of the Government of India, in the 
Governor General’s Council in July, 1861, wdien Mr. Laing 
w r as in England, and wdien they had received our despatch 
stating that this charge ought to be included—Sir Bartle 
Erere, in moving the Income Tax Bill, used these words— 

“ After mature consideration, however, the Secretary of State did 
not think it desirable to propose any alteration in the terms of the exist¬ 
ing contracts with the old guaranteed railway companies, and it would 
therefore have been necessary to have added a sum of £495,000 to the 
estimate of expenditure of the current year. But this will not affect 
the total of the estimate, for each Government had charged itself with 
the loss by exchange on railway capital, and the whole sum was included 
in the £0,090,916 there set down for ‘ civil and political charges, includ¬ 
ing contingencies.’” 

E’er some years it was not stated separately ; it was included 
in the miscellaneous charges. I myself directed that it 
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should be shown separately; and in two, if not three, conse¬ 
cutive years since then, it has been shown separately as a 
charge on the Indian revenue paid in India—even the very 
last account for 1860-01, as I have said, so showing it. 
Then, I take the two tests which Mr. Laing himself takes, and 
the second—the one to which he appeals with the greatest 
confidence. He says it never has been paid in India. That 
it has been so paid I have proved from the very last 
accounts. Every Government has so treated it. Thinking 
it right that the same course should be continued, we deter¬ 
mined that it should he included, and gave directions in the 
clearest terms accordingly. In spite of the positive directions 
of the Secretary of State to the Government of India, they 
have chosen to exclude that which every Government had 
included, and which we, the supreme authority in this matter, 
directed to be included, iu order to give a just view of the 
finances of India, lion. Gentlemen will at once see that, 
if that which has invariably been included in the expendi¬ 
ture is to be excluded in a subsequent year, you have a very 
fallacious account of the expenditure in India. I think, Sir, 
I need say no more on the subject of the loss by exchange. 

The next question is the repayment of advances; and 
ou that I will again refer to Mr. Laiug’s own memorandum, 
and quote his own words, that there may be no misappre¬ 
hension about the matter. He says— 

“ The Secretary of State says, ' it is contrary to the first principles 
of account to treat sums so repaid, as part of the income of the year/ I 
must confess my surprise at such a statement from one who has filled 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer in England.” 

Well, I certainly have filled that office, and I repeat again, 
with the most perfect confidence, aucl with the conviction 
that no person in this House who has ever been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will contradict my opinion, that the repay¬ 
ment of an advance cannot be regarded as an item of revenue. 
There are certain advances made from the treasury in ludia 
on account of the Imperial Government. I will enter into 
detail about them presently. They are repaid to the trea¬ 
sury of the Indian Government at home. What they are 
really is a transfer from the treasury in Calcutta to the 
treasury in London. They are not treated as items of ex¬ 
penditure when advanced, and of course they cannot be 
treated as items of revenue when repaid. Mr. Laing quotes 
against me great authorities—he quotes my right hon. 
Eriend the Chancellor of the Exchequer on my right, 
another right hon. Eriend of mine whom I do not see in 
the House, and also Mr. Wilson. But the cases are not in 
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1SG2. were supplied to the Spanish Government, and the expense 

of the muskets charged upon the revenue of this country 
when they were made. The repayment was treated properly 
as an extraordinary receipt. So, in the Crimean war, stores 
were provided and charged upon the revenue; and when 
they were afterwards sold, the produce of them was pro¬ 
perly carried to the miscellaneous receipts, according to the 
ordinary course and practice. The cases of wliat w as done 
by Mr. Gladstone and Sir George Lewis do not, therefore, 
bear in the least on the question; hut Mr. Laing asks— 

“ Or, again, was Mr. Wilson, after live years’ experience as Secre¬ 
tary to the Treasury, ignorant of the A B C of accounts when lie made 
a precisely similar deduction in lNdO 

My answer to that is, that I do not believe Mr. Wilson ever 
made “ a precisely similar deduction.” I cannot exactly 
make out to what Mir. Laing here alludes. I suppose it 
must be to the same thing as lie mentioned at the beginning 
of his memorandum, where he states that Mr. Wilson with 
his own hand made an arbitrary reduction in the homo 
charges. All I can sav is, that there is not the slightest 
trace of any thing of the kind in the accounts. If done at 
all, it must have been done in 1859-00, or the next year. 
Well, we have got the amount of the home charge which 
Mr. Wilson stated for 1859-GO; we have got the amount of 
the home charge which we sent out to Mr. Wilson. Our 
charge was stated to include stores, and Mr. Wilson from it 
very properly deducted the charge for stores, as it was in¬ 
tended it should be done. We could not tell here exactly 
what the amount was; hut the stores arc always charged 
to the Indian account, although paid for here. We sent out, 
in ^November 1859, a certain estimate of £5,700,000, includ¬ 
ing stores. Mr. Wilson sent home in the appendix to his 
speech made in February what the amount of the stores was. 
He deducted that from the total which we sent out, and the 
remainder is the sum which was properly stated by him as 
the whole charge, exclusive of stores. But that was not an 
arbitrary deduction from the home estimate, nor is it treating a 
repayment, as revenue. In the next year he stated as home 
charge the precise sum which we had sent out. I will now 
state what these repayments and advances are. Payments 
were made for troops going to China, or on account of the 
troops there; advances are made on account of the emigration 
of coolies; upon account of pensions paid in India to out- 
pensioners of Chelsea Hospital; and on account of charges 
for the late Chiua expedition; and bills of exchange have 
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been cashed in India on account of the Imperial Government. 
These are all advances made to the Imperial Government. 
It was settled that all the charges for the late China expedi¬ 
tion should be borne by .the Imperial Government, and there¬ 
fore all expenses incurred in India for that expedition were 
treated as advances to the Imperial Government, and never 
appeared in any account of Indian expenditure. We autho¬ 
rized the paymasters of the forces in China to draw upon 
the Calcutta Treasury to a certain stipulated amount, which 
was to be repaid here. That was done, but they were simply 
advances made out of the Indian Treasury in Calcutta, and 
repaid by the Imperial Treasury in London. I have in my 
hand half a dozen navy bills drawn, some by the storekeeper 
at Trincomalec, and some by the paymasters of ships, for 
cash upon the Treasury in Calcutta, and then made payable 
to the Secretary of State for India. They are cashed in 
India, and sent to us. We send them to the Accountant 
General of the Navy, and they are paid into our Home 
Treasury. It seems to be the simplest matter possible, and 
I cannot understand how anybody, even the most ignorant 
of financial matters, could call those repayments items of 
revenue. In illustration of my views I will mention a case 
which may be familiar to all. Most of us have a London 
banker and a country hanker. Last year I had a visit from 
a friend at my house in Yorkshire. When lie was coming 
to London, he told me he was short of money, and asked me 
to give him my check upon my Doncaster bankers for £20, 
which he would repay in London. That was about Christ¬ 
mas. Tie received the £20 in Doncaster, and early in the 
following year he repaid the sum to my bankers in London. 
Would any one say that I ought to treat that £20 received 
for me by my London hankers as part of my income for the 
year ? I really am ashamed, as an ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to have to discuss such a point. It is still 
more strange that there should have been such a proposition 
put forward, because I hold in my hand a lleport of the 
Einance Committee which sat in Calcutta, whilst Mr. Laing 
was there, and which was sent to us in a despatch signed 
by him. It is a report in reference to the statement of ex¬ 
penditure sent from this country to India, and it says— 

“The financial transactions with the home authorities connected with 
railways in India, payments on account of the civil service in India, and 
remittance transactions with Her Majesty’s Government, not being 
charges against India, hut merely remittances or advances, are omitted 
from the statement. They are all duly adjusted in the accounts pre¬ 
pared in this country, the sums received and paid in England being met 
by equivalent debits or credits in the general accounts.” 
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That is a perfectly accurate statement of the mode of dealing 
with such transactions, and I confess that it does pass my 
comprehension how, with such full knowledge of what was 
the right mode of dealing with them, it can be alleged for 
a moment, as it is urged with great perseverance in the 
memorandum, that repayment of advances can or ought to be 
treated as revenue. Then the argument goes on in the oddest 
way to say— 

“ I cannot understand what is meant by stating that these China 
advances formed no part of the annual charges for the year in which 
they were made. They were actually paid, I imagine, in hard rupees 
out of the cash balances of the Indian Treasury.” 

N o doubt, they were paid in hard rupees ; hut all the disburse¬ 
ments, whether for annual expenditure or l'or advances, were 
made in hard rupees. I will venture to say that the navy 
paymaster’s bills were paid in hard rupees, but no one can 
say that this constitutes them an item of charge against the 
revenue of India. The memorandum then goes on in a way 
that is not a little remarkable. Mr. Laing refers to a 
document which appears in these despatches as Statement (A) 
as conclusive proof of his view— 

“The Statement (A) of home charges in 1S02-63 is essentially 
a revenue statement sent for the purpose of enabling me to make a 
budget for the year, and not a cash balance statement, showing other 
receipts and payments that are not revenue, which, in fact, was not 
sent until a subsequent mail, and did not reach India until after the 
budget had been necessarily produced in anticipation of the new tinan- 
cial year.” 

I must attribute that statement to forgetfulness, although 
it is remarkable that Mr. Laing should have forgotten that 
the Statement (A) was never sent from this country, but 
was made up in India. There was only one statement sent 
from this country, and that appears in the printed papers in 
the hands of Members. It is quite true that Statement (A) 
is purely a revenue statement; hut it was made in India 
and contains the mistakes which I have commented upon. 
The statement sent from England, which appears at page 48 
of the papers, is not a mere revenue statement, hut is exactly 
that which Mr. Laing describes it not to be—a statement 
comprehending revenue and other receipts and disbursements. 
It speaks for itself, and the despatch enclosing it is upon the 
table; it is the document from which Statement (A) was 
made up by omittinw ;i, o-ond deal of what we sent out. As 
I did not send out that Statement (A.), anu as u uat I did 
send out is the direct reverse of what it is alleged to have 
been, the argument derived from that paper is altogether 
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without the slightest foundation. Mr. Laing goes on to say 
that I did not admit in the statement of revenue in the 
accounts for 1861-62 the receipts from the students at Addis- 
combe College. I must say that, in this memorandum and 
in the correspondence, there does appear a lamentable con¬ 
fusion of ideas as to estimates and accounts. There are no 
accounts for 1861-2 ; but if I refer to the last account 
upon the table for 1860-61 at page 48, I find that those 
receipts are deducted from the military expenditure—“Mili¬ 
tary College at Addiscombe, £16,000.” Therefore the state¬ 
ment in the memorandum is quite erroneous; for it is the 
practice to show in the accounts the receipts from the stu¬ 
dents. The memorandum goes on to say— 

“ One of the gravest charges against me is, that I dicl not, in the 
budget of 1801-2, provide by taxes for an estimate of £215,000, made 
at home, to be spent upon the new India Office.” 

I should be glad to know who made that charge. T have 
never made it, and I defy any one to find it in the despatches. 
I agree in the principle laid down in the memorandum, that 
extraordinary receipts are revenue, and extraordinary charges 
are expenditure; but, I repeat, without fear of contradiction, 
that advances are riot items to be charged upon expenditure, 
and that repayments are not to bo treated as revenue. I 
hope that I have now satisfied the Committee upon both 
points—the loss by exchange and the item of repayments, 
upon which the question turns of a surplus or a deficit: and 
that the Council of India and I—for we arc all agreed—are 
right in maintaining that which every preceding Govern¬ 
ment has maintained. 

Having then, as I trust, established the correctness 
of our view of what the two sides of the account ought 
to contain, I now proceed to state to the House the 
condition of the Indian finances for the last three years. 
I am afraid I have already wearied the House by my long 
explanation; but it was of paramount importance to es¬ 
tablish a true basis on which to frame our Indian accounts, 
so that everybody may know that we deal with them in 
India just as we should in this country, and that they are 
perfectly correct and straightforward. The accounts for 
1860-61 show a very satisfactory state of improvement. 
The estimate showed a deficit of £6,500,000; the real defi¬ 
cit was £4,000,000. The increase of revenue over estimate 
was £3,400,000, and the increase of expenditure over esti¬ 
mate was about £800,000. The income of the year 1860-61 
was £42,903,000; the estimated income for 1861-2, with-* 
out the license tax, was £42,911,000, and for 1862-3, after 
the remissions, £42,971,000. The charge for 1860-61 was 
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1SG3. and for 18(52-3 £43.255,000. These are the corrected figures, 
and represent what I believe to be the real state of the 
charges and income, in these years. The result of these 
corrected figures gives for 1860-61 a deficit of £1,021,000; 
for 1801-2, of £595,000; for 18(52-3, of £281,000. Looking 
to the progress of the revenue, and to the reductions 
which have been going on, I entertain a hopeful belief 
that by the end of the year we may find that deficit even 
less ; but that is the calculation at which we arri ve at present 
from the corrected figures. I think it would be satisfactory 
to the House if I next compare the present state of Indian 
c-n-i- finance, as we may say that we have now got to something 
fore mutiny' like a permanent state, with the condition of the finances 
in the year before the mutiny, and we shall then see the 
progress we have made. In 185(5-7—the year ending April 
30, 1857 —excluding railways, we may say that our income 
and expenditure were about equal. I hope that will be the 
ease at the end of this year, at any rate in the next. In 
185(5-7 the income was £33,375,000, and the charge, exclud¬ 
ing the railways, £33,000,000, showing a surplus of £75.000. 
The income has risen since that period, according to the esti¬ 
mates of 1S62-3, after remissions, to £ 13,000,000 in round 
numbers—an increase of about £9,(500,000. Of this, the 
income tax has produced £1,500,000, and the other taxes 
which have been increased have produced about £1,000,000— 
that is to say, £5,500,000 is due either to increased taxes or 
new taxes. The remainder is due partly to opium, partly 
to land tax and other taxes, making altogether £9,(500,000. 
The charge in 185(5-7 was £33,300,000, and in 18(52-3 it 
will be in round numbers about £11,300,000, showing an 
increase of £8,000,000. The interest on the debt lias in¬ 
creased £2,43(5,000; the military charges, £1,(574,000; and 
the judicial and police charges, £1,338,000. But for the 
expenditure on railroads there would be a surplus of about 
£1,070,000. When we remember that the railroad expendi¬ 
ture will be reproductive, and will contribute to the develop¬ 
ment of the resources of India, we shall not, I think, look 
upon this as an unsatisfactory state of things. The charge 
for railroads, of course, makes a considerable difference. The 
annual charge of 185(5-7, guaranteed interest and loss on 
( Xchange, was £073,000; in 1802-3 it was £2,(588,000. 
From this w r e must of course deduct traffic receipts which, 
in 1 '50-7, were £121,000, and in 18(52-3, £730,000. The 
not. charge therefore in respect of railroads, in 1S5G-7, was 
£57 ,000, and in 1SG2-3, £1,958,000. The interest on the 
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debt in 1856-7 was £2,420,000, and in 1862-3, exactly 17 ™ jun- 
double, or £4,857,000. I now come to what is a most im- 1862 . 
portant item —tlie military charges which, of course, in- couimnson 
creased very heavily during the mutiny. In 1856-7 they of military 
were £12,781,000; in 1858-9 they were more than double cIiar = C!i - 
that amount, or £25,449,000. Since that year they have 
gradually decreased, naturally enough, from a cessation of 
war charges. They have now got as low as £14,456,000, and 
I must frankly say that I do not think we shall get them 
much lower. Some time ago, when we were calculating our 
future expenditure, we thought if we could get these charges 
down to £15,000,000, we should do very well; and I think 
now, if we manage to get them down to £14,000,000, it will 
be as much as we can do. Here, however, I must again 
refer for a moment to a passage in Mr. Laing’s memorandum 
in which he refers to a fear that the Home Government 
would send out too many recruits to India. I refer to that 
because it is a repetition of a charge which has been made in 
India in the public press there ; and which has been sanction¬ 
ed by a letter of Mr. Laing’s, and by a speech which he made. 

The charge was that, in order to relieve the finances of 
my right lion. Friend here, we had unduly charged the 
finances of India. That is not the case. The Home Govern¬ 
ment preceded the Government of India in suggestions for 
the reduction of expenditure, and there are despatches on the 
table which show that such was the case. The Government 
of India, in 1860, asked for forty-five regiments of infantry 
for the Bengal presidency. After consult ing Lord Clyde and 
other military authorities, we thought thirty-eight sufficient. 

They asked for thirteen regiments of cavalry; we reduced 
the number to eight. Of course we did this with great hesi¬ 
tation, because, after all, the Government of India is respon¬ 
sible for the safety and security of India, and it was only 
after consulting eminent military authorities that we took 
that responsibility on ourselves. They have since changed 
their minds, and proposed to send home more regiments. 

We have acceded to every request they have made, inter¬ 
posing, however, in two cases some delay. They sent home 
artillery when the number of European artillery were 2,000 
below the number which they had reported to be necessary; 
and they proposed to send home a regiment from Madras, 
when we thought they had mistaken the opinion of **he 
Madras Government. We desired them to send home bat¬ 
teries of the old artillery only as the new batteries were 
formed; but we ultimately allowed them to send the offi 
batteries home, if thev were confident that no risk was run 
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by leaving the artillery in India for a time below the proper 
number. As regards the regiment for Madras, they had 
mistaken the views of the Madras Government; hut, never¬ 
theless,. they sent a regiment home from Bengal, and we 
have since agreed to take one more regiment from Madras 
next year. Then comes the sending out of the troops, and 
this is a point of great importance, because it has been stated 
that we sent out too many recruits last year, and that the 
number of men in India would be 9,000 above what was 
fixed. That representation was written from India last 
October. Well, what are the facts ? In June the Indian 
Government had stated that what they wanted for India was 
73,000 men. We have since brought the number down to 
71,000 ; but when w r e sent out the recruits, we did not know 
that the requirements of the Government of India had come 
clown to low as 73,000. I think I explained once before that, 
in order to keep up an average number of men in India 
throughout the year,, they must be above the required num¬ 
ber when the recruits arrive, because as the recruits arrive 
only once a year, in the beginning of winter, the men would 
otherwise in the course of the year fall below the average, 
owing to deaths, sickness, and invaliding. The casualties, 
including time-expired men, are reckoned at 10 per cent, 
per annum. In order to keep up 70,000 effective men or 
thereabouts, we ought, therefore, to have sent out 3,500, but 
the number we actually did send was 2;800. I take the 
following statement from a paper sent home by Mr. Laing. 
On the 1st of September the effective force in India was 
74,255; on the 1st of December, when all the recruits but 
100 had arrived, it was 74,419; so that the sending out of 
2,700 men added only about 200 to the strength of the army. 
Last autumn happened to be a very fatal time to the Euro¬ 
pean army in India, owing to the prevalence of very severe 
cholera. I must beg hon. Members to bear in mind that 
to hold India safely you must hold it with an adequate 
European force. An inadequate force is likely to lead to 
disorder and bloodshed. Therefore, to send out an inade¬ 
quate number of recruits is not only the worst policy, but 
it is also the worst economy. My hon. and gallant Eriend 
behind me (Colonel Sykes) is constantly quoting the small 
expense of the army before the mutiny. In order to show 
he , this was attained, I beg to refer him to a paragraph in 
one of the despatches on the table, dated May 2, 1861— 

“The cost of the army is £11,500,000 a year in India, and ia 
England £1,250,000; and this was below the proper cost, as it was 
only attained by allowing the f effective ’ European force to remain 
dangerously below its established strength.” 
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I am not prepared to revert to so dangerous a course. I 17 ™ j UIT 
will now state the deficits (including expenditure on railways) 1862 . 
of each year from 1856-7 to the present time. In 1856-7 
the deficit was £474,000; in 1857-8 it was £8,390,000; in comparison 
1858-9 it was £14,187,000 ; in 1859-60 it was £10,769,000 ; of deficits, 
in 1S60-61 it was £4,021,000; in 1861-2, I estimate it at 
£595,000; and in 1862-3 at £284,000. These figures show 
that we are coming to a healthy state; and I hope and trust 
that, if the revenue thrives as it has done, we may at the 
end of the year he better off even than I now anticipate. 

The system of open loan has been put an end to, and I trust Open loan 
we shall close that dangerous system of having only to put s '' 5tuUI - 
one’s hand into the treasury for money without caring how 
it came there. I hope by a sound system of finance we 
shall soon have a permanent surplus, instead of a deficit 
year by year. With respect to a topic of the gueatesfipossiblc 
importance—namely, the public works, and the prospect of 
the cotton cultivation in India—I stated very fully two or 
three weeks ago what has been done. I will now merely say Railways, 
the Madras and Sind lines of railroad are now open; the 
East Indian line will be open at the close of this year or the 
beginning of next year; and the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sular, with its cotton branches and its very difficult works 
through the Ghauts, is making most satisfactory pro¬ 
gress. The late Governor of Bombay, Sir George Clerk, 
who lately returned to England, gives the most promising 
account of the progress of the works. I mentioned before 
that the works on the Godaverv were delayed principally 
in consequence of fever and the want of labour. Roads are 
being constructed for the purpose of bringing down cotton 
and acting as feeders to the railways, and they too have 
made satisfactory progress. I asked Sir George Clerk about Supply of 
the supply of cotton that Avas to ho expected from India; cotton - 
and he says, so far as Bombay is concerned, the growth was 
considerably increased this year. The export from Bombay 
last year was about double that of the year before. Of 
course, whether the additional growth will make up for the 
exhaustion of the stocks on hand, which must have been 
the result of the large quantity which came last year, is 
what nobody can tell; hut Sir George says he believes the 
price which is now paid will divert a large portion of the 
cotton from the native spinners to this country. And now 
a word as to Government interference. After the fullest Government 
consideration, and taking the opinions of the most ex- interference 
pcrienced and competent men, I have come to the conclusion 1 ‘ tL ‘ 
that Government interference ought not to he given. I 
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17th JrLr have always felt in the strongest way, and I do not, even in 
1802 . this case, see any reason for departing from that opinion, 
that in all matters of trade Government interference is pretty 
sure to be prejudicial. I believe in the present case what 
is wanted is the reasonable expectation on the part of the 
grower of a fair and permanent remuneration for his labour. 
That is the result of my inquiries, and I believe there is no 
difference in this respect between India and other parts of 
the world. That which takes place elsewhere, and in regard 
to other produce, will take place in India; in regard to 
cotton an adequate demand will produce an adequate supply. 
India produces a great number of other things—sugar, 
indigo, silk, jute; but an adequate inducement has been 
given to the ryots for producing them, and cotton also will 
be produced when a similar inducement is given. I saw the 
other day Mr. Saunders, who has been employed by Lord 
Canning to report on the growth of cotton in the North 
of India, and he said that the universal answer which he 
received to his inquiries W'as—“We require nothing from 
the Government; we only want buyers, and we will supply 
as much cotton as they require.” I have been asked to 
send persons to obtain information as to the production of 
cotton. A Commissioner was appointed in each Presidency 
for the purpose of obtaining the fullest possible information. 
The Cotton Supply Association sent their Secretary, Mr. Hay- 
w r ood, to India, who went into the western districts in com¬ 
pany with a Government officer, in order that he might 
have every facility afforded to him. The Reports of the 
Commissioners are printed. Mr. Haywood is on his way 
home. I believe that as much information exists on the 
subject as is needed, and what we want is not inquiry, but 
action. The mode of procuring cotton is well known. 
Transactions are carried on by means of advances made at 
Bombay, for instance, to agents in the country, and by them 
again to a series of native agents, each of whom makes a 
profit; but without some such system as this, I believe 
you could not reach the requisite number of ryots, who are 
only to be got at, not by the means of large capitalists, but 
by a great number of small dealers. Each ryot produces 
only a small quantity of cotton. If gentlemen in this 
country are desirous of sending agents to India for the pur¬ 
pose of getting into a more direct communication with the 
producers, that would be a legitimate mode of proceeding, 
and to any extent that the Government could fairly aid them 
in that purpose aid shall be afforded to them. I have been 
asked to send commissioners and interpreters with them to 
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facilitate communication with the ryots. My belief is that J7 th Juit 
more can be done by the influence of the local officers, with 1862 . 
whom the ryots are acquainted, than by sending 1 persons 
round with the agents; but still the latter course shall be 
adopted, if desired. What I wish to be understood is, that 
the Government is not disposed to turn cotton merchant, but 
that any aid that can be reasonably given by the Government 
shall be readily given to those merchants or manufacturers 
who are disposed to put any agency of their own in motion 
for procuring a larger quantity or a better quality of cotton. 

There are other matters to which I now wish to 
refer. It is not in finance alone that great progress has 
been made in India. Great reforms and improvements in Adminst™- 
the administration of India have been made, and I believe lvereoims - 
that I am warranted in saying that seldom, if ever, has so 
much been done in the same period in any country in the 
world. Last year an Act of Parliament was passed for the 
improvement of the administration of India. The whole 
Government of India was recast; powers of legislation were 
restored to the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, which 
they have not exercised since 1833. A council has been 
created in Bengal to which also legislative powers have 
been given. All these Councils may deal with most mat¬ 
ters within their respective jurisdictions, but there are 
certain more important questions which are reserved for 
the Council of the Governor General. To liis Council as 
well as to those in the different Presidencies, Europeans not Natives in 
in office, and native gentlemen, have been admitted. Three Counci1 ' 
distinguished natives took their seats in the Governor 
General’s Council. Five out of the six additional members 
at Bombay were natives. I am happy to say that, as far 
as 'we can judge of the experiment, it has succeeded. 

Natives of high rank, at much sacrifice to themselves, and 
casting away prejudices, have taken their place by the side 
of the Governor General in the Council; and having read 
reports of their speeches, I must say that they take a states¬ 
manlike, sensible view of the different questions brought 
under discussion. I was rather amused by the remark made 
with respect to them by an English member of Council, to 
the effect that “ we must look after ourselves in order not 
to be surpassed by the natives.” I have heard from an 
Englishman, than whom no one is better acquainted with 
India, that in Bengal it is impossible to describe the effect 
produced on the native mind by the presence in the Council High Court, 
there of three native gentlemen of rank. High Courts of 
Judicature have also been constituted in the three Presi- 
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i7tji July dencies, and I have not been able to place any native in 
isea. these courts, only because no native is at present technically 
qualified for office in them; but I believe that natives will, 
when technically qualified, occupy places as satisfactorily 
Civil Service, iu those courts as in the Councils. I will only shortly refer 
to the Civil Service, as I have already answered a question 
on this subject from the right lion. Gentleman opposite 
this evening. I do not anticipate that there will he room for 
the admission of any great number of persons in consequence 
of the recent Act; but the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
complains that, even with extended field of selection, he 
cannot find fit persons enough for the administration of the 
Army. provinces. I am sorry to say that the arrangements as 
regards the army are not yet completed; and I am aware of 
the not unnatural dissatisfaction which this circumstance has 
occasioned. The delay has been mainly occasioned by 
anxiety to give every consideration to the claims of officers 
in India. The old Indian regiments of artillery and en¬ 
gineers have already been gazetted as portions of the royal 
army. With respect to the regiments of infantry and 
cavalry which were to be formed as an addition to the 
Queen’s army, the officers have not yet been posted. I can¬ 
not account for the delay; but we must wait until we re¬ 
ceive from the Government and the Commander-in-Chief 
in India the list of officers selected. I hope, from what I 
hear, that the cause of delay has been removed, and that 
before long the additional regiments of the line will be 
gazetted. The native army has been considerably reduced. 
The reduction was necessary on political as well as financial 
considerations. A large native army is a source of danger, 
and I believe that a much smaller one will be equally 
eff ective. It is impossible, however, to deny that the ‘re¬ 
duction has involved some hardships on the officers and 
men. I can only say that the greatest consideration has 
been shown to them. The men have been discharged with 
gratuities or pensions according to their period of service. 
Additional retirements have been provided for the officers; 
many of them have joined the Staff Corps; and though we 
cannot at present say positively, I am inclined to believe 
that there are few, if any, for whom there is not present 
employment; and for all of them their full pay, and pro¬ 
motion to the higher ranks, arc continued as if their regi¬ 
ments were still in existence. I have been asked once or 
Indian Navy, twice about the Indian navy, but I have not yet had an 
opportunity of consulting Sir George Clerk, who has recent¬ 
ly returned to this country, on the subject. The Govern- 
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ment are, however, most anxious to consider fairly and ii-rn .tcf.y 
liberally the claims of the officers of the navy, whatever 1862 . 
may be ultimately decided on. So far as regards the 
changes which have been made from this country ; hut in 
matters more exclusively Indian the progress has been no 
less. With regard to the treatment of the native princes, Treatment of 
a most important change has been made, for which Lord 
Canning deserves the highest praise. Formerly the native 
princes were subject to great anxiety, believing it to be the 
fixed intention of the British Government to get rid of 
them, and take possession of their territories. Considerable 
alarm was thereby caused among them ; hut Lord Canning 
reversed that policy, aud avowed that it was not the inten¬ 
tion of the Government to annex their territories. He con¬ 
sequently set the minds of the native princes at ease, and 
nothing can he more satisfactory than the result of that 
policy. I have the testimony of Sir George Clerk, than 
whom no one knows India better, to the effect that this 
policy of Lord Canning has been the source of the greatest 
strength to us in India, and that we might now reckon on 
the support of ten or twelve in lieu of three or four chiefs 
who were with us before. The next change which Lord intermediate 
Canning introduced has reference to the creation of an 
intermediate class between the peasantry an<] the great P oopio. an 
chiefs. The general effect of our rule has been to destroy 
such a body of persons, and the peasantry have enjoyed the 
greatest advantages under our rule; if it were otherwise, 
they would have taken part against us. It is, however, 
quite clear that, whatever advantages we may have con¬ 
ferred on the peasantry, it ivas not a natural state of things 
that there should be no independent intermediate class con¬ 
nected with land. Lord Canning endeavoured to provide a 
remedy for that state of things, and the experiment which 
lie made in our new territory of Oude has, I am happy to 
say, so far been most satisfactory. There is a remark made 
by Lord Canning in connection with this subject which, 
perhaps, I may be allowed to quote. In addressing the 
talookdars of Oude, lie said-' 

“While you, who are now the independent magistracy of your 
province, have already become, although you arc the newest of the 
Queen's subjects, the foremost of them in the practice of self-govern¬ 
ment, and in enforcing by your example and authority an intelligent 
reverence for law and order.” 

It is, indeed, remarkable that the persons intrusted with so 
much power have displayed not only great skill, hut also 
the utmost impartiality. They, moreover, have shown their 
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17th July loyalty in various ways. They offered Lord Canning to put 
1862 . down the practice of infanticide; and feeling the great 
sorrow which oppressed their Sovereign and our own, they 
determined to forego all demonstrations of joy on one of 
their great festivals, which is usually celebrated with great 
rejoicing. Measures, with the objects that 1 have stated, 
were passed by Lord Canning. But there was another 
which he had not time to carry into operation, but about 
which be was equally anxious. lie felt that it was most 
Permanent advisable to take some steps to benefit the general owners of 
settlement ° f l an( l- Lord Stanley, some time ago, wrote a despatch, calling 
the attention of the Indian Government to the sale of waste 
lands and the redemption of land revenue. That subject 
Lord Canning proceeded to take into consideration, and certain 
Resolutions of the Government of India on these subjects 
have been published. About the same time Lord Canning 
sent Colonel Baird Smith to the North-Western Provinces, 
to make inquiries with respect to the best mode of prevent¬ 
ing a recurrence of the famine which unfortunately prevailed 
in that quarter. Colonel Smith, in the performance of that 
duty, became very much struck with the improved condition 
of the people since the last famine, which was, in his opinion, 
to be attributed to the longer leases which had been granted, 
and the mote provident habits which had been produced by 
the circumstance of a more permanent tenure of land being 
enjoyed by the occupiers. The consequence was a recom¬ 
mendation by him of a permanent settlement of the land. 
Lord Canning was much struck with the proposal, and 
sought for further information on the subject; but he had 
not time, I regret to say, to mature any measure dealing 
with it. In conjunction, how r ever, with my Council, I have 
had it under consideration for some time, and Her Majesty’s 
Government have determined to carry out a measure for the 
permanent settlement of the land revenue throughout India 
as soon as the various districts are pronounced to be in a 
condition fit for it. Hon. Members must not, however, 
suppose that we propose, as was done by Lord Cornwallis in 
Bengal, to sacrifice, to a great extent, the rights of the 
actual owners of land. The settlements made throughout 
India for the purposes of the revenue, the holdings of the 
several occupiers being duly registered, will furnish us with 
the information necessary to enable us to avoid the evils of 
his proceeding. What we propose is, that a settlement 
should be made with each of the present occupiers, and that 
each should be secured in the possession of the land which 
he now holds, paying a fixed rent for it for ever. Great 
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political advantage will, I think, be the result of the adop- 17 th July 
tion of such a measure, inasmuch as it will tend to make the 1862 . 
people of India attached to our rule, from which alone they 
can hope for the permanency of such an arrangement— 
and I need not point out the security afforded by perma¬ 
nent tenure for improvement in the condition of the coun¬ 
try, such, I hope, as we have not yet witnessed. I may, 
perhaps, be allowed, wdiile dealing with this part of the 
subject, to quote part of a report from Mr. Paterson Saun¬ 
ders on the state of Oude, in which he gives the answer of 
a most intelligent native on that subject, and the views 
which he expresses, and which completely corroborate those 
on which we propose to act— 

. . . . “ Nearly six months have elapsed since the publication 

of his Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in Council’s Reso¬ 
lution, and to this date not a single landholder in Oude or the North- 
West Provinces has applied for the redemption of the tax upon his land. 

What the native landholders do want is a fixity of the public demand; 
that when the settlements now being made are completed, they should be 
fixed in permanence. I will here give the evidence of a most intelligent 
native in Oude, and from the unanimity of evidence I have gathered, 

1 select him as the representative of the whole. 

“What, then, do you think is the real want of the country?—A 
permanent settlement on the half asset principle, and no other tax upon 
land. If I got a permanent settlement of my Jag-hire, I would ret ire from 
the service of the Government, after having served for twenty-six years, 
without pension, give up my 600 rupees a month, and go and improve 
my estate.” 

“ The want, then, of the landholders is a permanent settlement; 
and on this subject I will not waste further argument, for even his 
Honor the Lieutenant Governor of the North-West Provinces has surren¬ 
dered the whole question, when, in the 23rd paragraph of his Minute, 
dated Camp, Gbaturnpore, 27th January, 1862, on my first report, he 
says that his comments upon it are not made ‘ with any intention of dis¬ 
puting the expediency of converting the settlements of these Provinces 
(subject to certain conditions) into a permanent settlement—for it is 
to that issue that the extension from time to time of the period of 
settlement has been gradually advancing. 

. . . . “ It the Supreme Government of India proclaims the 

principle of permanency of settlement, and directs that all districts 
where the areas of measurement have been completed, and they are 
considered to be in a fit state for such permanent settlement, be at once 
settled, it may well be left to Governors of Provinces and Chief Com¬ 
missioners to exempt such districts as are manifestly unprepared for 
such settlement.” 

These last words express most correctly the order we have 
given. Of course, our plan, will come gradually into 
operation, which will, I think, be all the better, as various 
modes of improving our proceeding may be developed in 
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17th July tlie progress of tlie measures which may he adopted in sub- 
1882 . sequent settlements. 

By these measures for the benefit of the princes, 
the chiefs, and the people of India, I sincerely trust 
that we shall have done much to deserve and ensure 
their attachment to our rule. We have learnt a stern 
lesson from the recent mutiny in India. It will be neces¬ 
sary to keep up there a considerable military force; but 
our greatest strength will, I believe, lie in the attach¬ 
ment of the Indian people. I believe, in the words which 
Lord Canning addressed some time ago to the talookdars of 
Oude, that, “ in spite of bygone animosities, and of the 
broadest differences of race, religion, and social usages, a 
generous and trustful rule is the surest way to make a loyal 
and dutiful people.” I cannot conclude, having mentioned 
Lord Canning, the name of Lord Canning, without giving expression to 
the feeling which we all entertain of deep regret at the 
loss which the country has sustained in the death of that 
distinguished statesman. Never was a man more severely 
tried. He had every prospect of a peaceful rule when he 
went to India. The outbreak of the mutiny rudely dispelled 
his pleasant anticipations ; but, through the severest storm 
which India has ever encountered, he with a calm and firm 
hand held the helm. He was not induced to take any rash 
step by fear or alarm; but, at the same time, he omitted 
nothing that was necessary for the maintenance of our 
power. All his actions were tempered with mercy, and he 
succeeded in suppressing the rebellion, and in acquiring the 
affections of the people. Nor, when that success was 
achieved, was his policy less worthy of applause. He 
brought the finances of India into their present state by 
reductions carried out with a firm and unsparing hand. He 
conciliated the affections of all the princes, chiefs, and great 
landowners in India. His name has been a tower of strength, 
and his policy will be a tower of strength, continued, as I 
have no doubt it will be, by the noble Lord who has suc¬ 
ceeded him, supported by the Government at home. One 
of the most remarkable events which have recently taken 
place in India was an address presented to Lord Canning 
not long ago by the inhabitants of Benares. Everybody 
knows that Benares is one of the most bigoted cities in 
India. Never since the days of Warren Hastings have the 
inhabitants of Benares approached a Governor General. 
Lord Canning passed through Benares shortly before he 
left India, and the inhabitants presented to him an address 
in which they expressed their estimation of the course he 
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liad pursued during the mutiny. It was the best testimony 17 ™ Jm.y 
which he could have received of the success of his measures. 1862 . 
The inhabitants of Benares said to him— 

“ Your Excellency remembered, in the time of victory and in the 
plenitude of restored power, that you were the representative of a 
Christian Government, and extended a merciful and unhoped-for clemency 
to those who might have looked for extermination ; while, at the same 
time, you fully vindicated the majesty of outraged law, and upheld the 
honor and dignity of the Government confided to your care/'’ 

A more honourable testimony, or one more clearly expressed, 
could not have been given to his merits, and it was offered 
by a society as little likely to regard favorably a Christian 
rule as any to be found within the borders of our Indian 
empire. A difference of opinion may exist as to some of the 
measures which have been adopted in India, but it has been 
a source of the greatest satisfaction to me that every one of 
them, when mentioned in this House, has met with general 
approbation. We certainly have not been idle. The govern¬ 
ment of the country, the course of law, the civil and 
military services, have all been placed on a satisfactory 
footing, while the condition of the princes, the chiefs, the 
great landowners, and the peasantry of India has been im¬ 
proved. We know by past experience that danger may lurk 
beneath the most tranquil appearances; but anew era seems 
to have dawned upon India, and an amount of improvement 
is going on of which there has been no example in former 
times. It is our duty to guard against the recurrence of 
danger; but, as far as we can see at present, no such danger 
is apparent, and we have every reason to believe as well as 
hope that peace will be preserved, and that under the blessing 
of Divine Providence the connection between this country 
and India will be strengthened, and that the improvement of 
India will not only tend to the increased happiness of her 
people, but will be a source of wealth and benefit to the 
people of these Islands. 

The right lion. Baronet concluded by moving the follow- Resolutions, 
ing Resolutions:— 

1. That the total net Revenues of the Territories and Departments 
under the immediate control of the Government of India for the year 
ended the 30th day of April 1861 amounted to £3,758,421 sterling, and 
the Charges thereof, for the same period, other than Military Charges, 
amounted to £3,412,724 sterling. 

2. That the total net Revenues of the Bengal Presidency for the 
year ended the 30th day of April 1861 amounted to £12,009,752 ster¬ 
ling, and the Charges thereof, for the same period, other than Military 
Charges, amounted to £2,441,829 sterling. 

3. That the total net Revenues of the North-Western Provinces 
for the year ended the 30th day of April 1861 amounted to £5,056,801 
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17th July sterling, and tlie Charges thereof, for the same period, other than 
1862. Military Charges, amounted to £2,540,310 sterling. 

4 . That the total net Revenues for the Punjab for the year ended 
the 30th day of April 1S61 amounted to £2,943,385 sterling, and the 
Charges thereof, for the same period, other than Military Charges, 
amounted to £1,330,682 sterling. 

5. That the net Revenues of the Territories and Departments 
under the immediate control of the Government of India, of the Bengal 
Presidency, of the North-Western Provinces, and of the Punjab to¬ 
gether, for the year ended the 30th day of April 1861, amounted to 
£23,768,359 sterling', and the Charges thereupon, including the Mili¬ 
tary Charges, amounted to £18,427,377 sterling, leaving a surplus 
available for the general Charges of India of £5,340,982 sterling. 

6. That the total net Revenues of the Madras Presidency (Fort 
St. George) for the year ended the 30th day of April 1861 amounted to 
£5,271,915 sterling, and the net Charges thereof, for the same period, 
amounted to £5,685,818 sterling, showing an excess of Charges over 
Revenue in the above Presidency of £443,903 sterling. 

7. That the total net Revenues of the Bombay Presidency for the 
year ended the 30th day of April 1861 amounted to £6,435,411 sterling, 
and the net Charges thereof, for the same period, amounted to 
£5,035,391 sterling, leaving a surplus available in the above Presidency 
for the general Charges of India of £S00,O2O sterling. 

8. That the total net Revenues of the several Presidencies for the 
year ended the 30th day of April 1861 amounted to £35,475,685 sterling, 
and the Charges thereof amounted to £29,748,586 sterling, leaving a 
surplus Revenue of £5,727,099 sterling. 

9. That the interest ou tlie Registered Debt of India paid in the 
year ended the 30th day of April 1861 amounted to £3,232,104 sterling, 
and the Charges defrayed in England on account of the Indian 
Territory, in the same period, including guaranteed interest on the 
capital of Railway and other Companies, after deducting net traffic 
receipts of Railways, amounted to £6,516,380 sterling, leaving a defi¬ 
ciency of Indian Income for the year ended as aforesaid to defray the 
above Interest and Charge's of £4,021,385 sterling. 

Mr. Mr. Henry Seymour said, lie cordially concurred in the 

h. Seymour, eulogium wliicli the right lion. Baronet had passed upon the 
late Earl Canning, lie could not avoid remarking upon the 
singular and melancholy duty which appeared to fall upon 
this country, that wc should yearly mourn the loss of some 
great statesman and benefactor of India. Mr. Wilson had 
died before the benefit of his valuable services had been 
felt. Mr. Ititchie had died—now Earl Canning was dead; 
and Mr. Laing had been compelled to return from India 
by an attack of illness which had nearly proved fatal, 
and from which he was still suffering. Eortunately he 
still survived; and, whatever might have been his short¬ 
comings, there remained enough of good done by him during 
his short residence in India to entitle him to the gratitude 
of his country. Seven years ago the finances of India were 
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stated by Lord Dalliousie to be in a deplorable condition, and 
be asked that a financier acquainted with the system of 
keeping the public accounts in India should be sent out. 
He was told in reply that there were plenty of able financiers 
and accountants in India, and it was five years before a 
gentleman well versed in the subject was sent. This was 
very unfortunate, for the consequence was, that the delay 
had produced great confusion, and had delayed all attempts 
at improvement. Mr. Wilson had fallen a victim to his 
exertions, but before he died he laid the foundation of all the 
improvements which had since been made. At last this 
department was getting into something like order, although 
it was far from being complete. The first fault found with Mr. 
Laing by the right hon. Gentleman had regard to deficits 
being added instead of subtracted in the year 1861; but it 
should be remembered that Mr. Laing only arrived in India 
on the 1st of January of that year; and considering the 
amount of business he had to transact, some excuse ought 
to be made for him in having committed that mistake, which 
led to no result, one error having balanced another. Both 
Mr. Laing and Mr. Wilson joined in the opinion that there 
should not be so many estimates. They had an anticipation 
estimate, a sketch estimate, and a regular estimate; then 
they came to the accounts of the year, and when they dis¬ 
cussed them they were fifteen months behind. There should 
be only one estimate and one statement of accounts. With 
reference to the loss by the exchange, the Government of 
India had sent a memorandum by Mr. Laing in December 
last. The right hon. Gentleman answered it on the 15th 
of February ; but although he went into all the other items 
in that memorandum, he never alluded to the loss by ex¬ 
change ; it was not, therefore, unnatural that Mr. Laing 
should suppose that the right hon. Gentleman was satisfied 
with the explanation that had been offered. This was not a 
matter between the right hon. Gentleman and Mr. Laing, 
but between the right hon. Gentleman and the whole Gov¬ 
ernment of India, who were all of the same opinion with Mr. 
Laing. Mr. Laing was not, then, open to any severe 
animadversion with respect to this point either in 1861-62 or 
in 1862-63, for he had not received any remonstrance on the 
subject till his financial statement was made in June last. 
Whether the China advances were right or wrong, he thought 
the answer of the Indian Government on that head perfectly 
satisfactory. W T ith respect to the cash balances, he admitted to 
the right hon. Gentleman that they were not all profit; but 
when the Indian Government stated that cash balances to the 
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amount of £8,000,000 were sufficient to carry on the Indian 
Government, and they had cash balances to the amount 
of £18,000,000, surely the additional £10,000,000 might 
be considered as available surplus. When Lord Dalhousie 
had a balance of only £14,000,000, he was authorised by 
the India Board to apply a certain portion of it to public 
works in India. Then, how had the Indian Government 
dealt with the surplus they calculated they possessed ? The 
protective duties had been taken off. The removal of the 
5 per cent, from piece goods was a very judicious measure; 
and it was better to trust to the £500,000 being met from 
the surplus of the cash balances rather than to raise that 
sum by obnoxious taxes. The remission of £250,000 of 
the income tax had entirely relieved two-thirds of the per¬ 
sons who were liable to this odious impost. That was a 
most salutary change. He was gratified to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman’s opinion about the income tax. Almost 
the first words which the late lamented Lord Canning spoke 
to Mr. Laing on his arrival was, that he would rather 
govern India with 40,000 British troops without an in¬ 
come tax than govern it with 100,000 British troops with 
such a tax. It was, therefore, satisfactory to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman had reduced that obnoxious impost. 
He regretted that the Home Government should have placed 
the restriction they had done on the expenditure upon edu¬ 
cation, and also upon roads in India. The chief Superin¬ 
tendent of Works in India had forcibly pointed out the 
disadvantages of voting mere driblets for the roads. It was 
almost incredible, after all the experience of the mutiny, 
that the roads between Calcutta and the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces should be still so much neglected. Even within a 
few miles of Calcutta there was a want of bridges and the 
most ordinary accommodation for traffic. Considering the 
wonderful fertility of the Delta of Bengal and its enormous 
population, there was no wonder that the chief Superinten¬ 
dent of Works should have urged the Government to make 
a much larger expenditure upon improved means of com¬ 
munication than the niggardly sum which the home Govern¬ 
ment sanctioned. He hoped the Secretary of State would 
reconsider the prohibition he had placed upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and allow them to carry out their budget. 
If ever there was a Government which deserved to have a 
large latitude in this respect, it was the present Govern¬ 
ment of India, which had reduced the annual expenditure 
by many millions. Some effort ought to be made to dimin¬ 
ish the Indian home expenditure. The manner in which 
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large sums were laid out in building palaces—for such they 17th jui.y 
were—for the Indian Department in England created a feel- 1862 . 
ing of jealousy in India, where severe retrenchment was in- 
sisted upon even in regard to the most urgent public works, expenditure. 
While the Indian Council at home was but an experiment, 
they ought not to spend £100,000 or £200,000 in providing 
a new palace for it, where everybody would be made so 
exceedingly comfortable that, when once they had got into 
it, they would not at all like to be turned out again. There 
were very great complaints as to the mode in which business 
was transacted in the new India Office--more, indeed, than 
under the old Court of Directors, and it was not yet certain 
that the Department would be permanent. He could not 
see why the India Board should cost the vast sum that was set 
down for it in the Estimates. He trusted the right lion. 

Gentleman would turn his attention to the subject before 
next Session. With respect to Mr. Laing and the Indian 
Government, they had not had a proper opportunity of see¬ 
ing the receipt side of Indian home account. Information 
as to the home charges had been furnished to them, but not 
as to the home receipts. He did not think it w r as quite fair 
for the home Government to withhold all statements of the 
home expenditure, and therefore there was some palliation 
for the conduct of the Indian Government. He was glad to 
find that the statement of that evening was more satisfactory 
than former statements had been, and that there was no 
mention of a loan, as was the case last year. The only 
matter to interfere with complete satisfaction was the little 
difference that had arisen between the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India, which had been occasioned 
by the anxiety of the Indian Government, which was respon¬ 
sible for the well-being of that country, to reduce the ex¬ 
penditure to the lowest point. The new Governor General 
had agreed with his predecessor upon that point, and there 
was every ground to hope that next year there would be a 
sufficient surplus to enable the right hon. Gentleman to 
sanction a greater expenditure. At present, besides the rubiic Works 
cash balances, there was a reserve of £5,000,000 expended 
in the year on public works, only £500,000 of which was 
military expenditure, and the remainder was reproductive 
expenditure. He had no doubt that those public works 
would be eventually profitable, and even now they had bene¬ 
fited the community of India, and had increased the 
revenue of India by the money which they had caused to he 
circulated among the population. The only point upon which 
he differed from the right hon. Gentleman was that he 
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appeared to be rather too diffident in encouraging the invest¬ 
ment of British capital in India. There were few parts of 
the world where railways had been carried out without the 
assistance of the State, and he should be glad to see the 
right lion. Gentleman the Secretary of State for India give 
greater encouragement than he had hitherto done to British 
enterprise in India in connection with Government aid. Bor 
example, he thought that irrigation companies should have 
received greater encouragement, as no works were more 
likely to produce permanent benefit in India than works of 
irrigation. lie was also of opinion that greater encourage¬ 
ment should be given to the sale of waste land in India. 
He trusted the right lion. Gentleman would reconsider his 
determination upon these matters. 

Mb. Smollett said, that he agreed in many things that 
had been said by the right bon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for India; but having been many years in that country, he 
was desirous of offering a few remarks upon the management 
of the finances of India in this country. In the first place, 
lie wished to make two admissions. He admitted that great 
progress had been made towards effecting an equilibrium 
between income and expenditure in India. The great reduc¬ 
tion in the army, to which that state of things was mainly 
traceable, was due chiefly to the efforts of a Commission that 
had been appointed in India to carry out reductions. He 
also admitted that there had been a great advance in the 
material prosperity of India and its inhabitants, which had 
begun in 1850, and had continued until the present time. 
The price of cereals had more than doubled; and as India 
yielded a vast amount of raw produce, and as almost every 
class in the country were more or less dependent upon 
agriculture, the increase of prices had greatly increased the 
general posperity. Hence the great advance in the revenue 
generally, and in the land revenue particularly, on which 
one-half of the Indian revenue depended. But he must 
say he thought the management of Indian finance was most 
faulty, as Avas proved by the simple fact, that while many 
of the taxes were temporary, the expenditure for the present 
year was greater by £10,000,000 than it Avas five years ago. 
Indian finance ought to he and might be clear and intelli¬ 
gible, but it was never dealt with in that House in a manner 
calculated to make the subject popular. When Mr. Wilson 
went to Calcutta, the income Avas betAA r een £38,000,000 and 
£39,000,000, while the expenditure aa 7 us £48,000,000, leaving 
a deficit of about £10,000,000. That deficit arose from the 
extravagant expenditure on the army, the Commissariat, the 
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Staff Corps, and the civil servants in the Public Works 17 th Jtot 
Department. The Governor General ought to have put an 1862 . 
end to that extravagance, and to have produced an equili¬ 
brium between expenditure and revenue; which might 
easily have been achieved without taxing the manufactures 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and without even the aid of a 
“ great arithmetician” from the Treasury Bench, like 
Mr. Laing, whose only qualification seemed to be that ho 
knew notliing about Indian affairs. No part of the reduc¬ 
tions recently made, he contended, belonged to Mr. Laing— 
they would all have been carried out if ueither Mr. Wilson 
nor Mr. Laing had gone out to India at all. They had 
been made entirely in the expenses of the public depart¬ 
ments, and nobody could make those reductions except the 
Governor General, aided by public servants of long Indian 
experience. Clear as Indian finance really was, every at¬ 
tempt was made to mystify it whenever the subject was dis¬ 
cussed in that House. Last year a loan was announced for 
India, and the right lion. Gentleman, in answer to a ques¬ 
tion from the lion. Member for London which appeared to 
have been pre-arranged, made what was called a “ prosperity 
speech,” saying that the finances of India were quite 
buoyant, and that the money was only wanted for the rail¬ 
ways. It turned out afterwards that the expenditure ex¬ 
ceeded the income by about £1,000,000, which was made up 
by money wholly raised in this country—for not a shil¬ 
ling of it, he believed, was raised in India. This same 
system of mystification was followed in the months of July 
and August, when the right lion. Gentleman came forward 
to ask to borrow £8,000,000 at the very time when Mr. Laing 
was telling the people of Calcutta that there would be a 
balance of from £200,000 to £800,000 surplus revenue. The 
loan was asked for on the ground that the railway companies 
in India wanted the money to carry on their works there. 

He did not believe that to be a true representation of the 
matter, and he must enter his protest strongly against the 
public money being mixed up with the money of private Mixing up 
adventurers, and it was quite time that that system of jug- ojveVmn'nt 
gling should be put an end to. There was no reason why accounts, 
the accounts of the railway companies should not be kept 
separate from the public accounts; and if in 1861 it was 
found that the railway companies were unable to carry out 
their arrangements, the fact ought to have been made known 
to the House, and the arrangements previously made with 
the companies should have been cancelled. But instead of 
taking such a course, the Secretary for India borrowed 
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£4,000,000 for the railway companies in question, and 
never communicated to the House who the particular com¬ 
pany was, the terms of their agreement, or what security 
they had given for those advances, lie protested against 
the system of mixing up the private affairs of individuals 
with the money of the Government. That system had been 
carried on too long, and it was from these collusions and 
mystifications that all the difficulties had arisen with res¬ 
pect to Indian finance. The Government had been patro¬ 
nizing companies of every kind for India—flotilla companies, 
irrigation companies, navigation companies, many of which 
would never have been floated on the London Stock Ex¬ 
change hut for the mischievous system of guarantees. The 
hon. Gentleman then described the origin and progress 
of a company which he said was started in 1858, having 
emanated from the brain of Colonel Cotton; it had re- 
cieved encouragement from the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley); had raised £50,000 in pay¬ 
ments of £1 per share, and The Times newspaper showed 
that the shares upon the pound which had been paid were 
between £2 and £3 premium, all owing to the mischievous 
patronage of the India Office. The hon. Member also com¬ 
mented on the conduct of Sir Charles Trevelyan in 1859 in 
attempting to write up the Godavery navigation scheme. 
Such a system ought to be immediately discontinued. The 
House ought, for the future, to exercise a proper control 
over Indian finance. There was scarcely any person in the 
House capable of properly dealing with the subject. One 
of the first things that ought to be done was to repeal that 
portion of the Act of Parliament which prevented the 
Members of the Indian Council from sitting in the House, 
so that these men might be able in future to bring their 
information to bear on Indian subjects. He would also 
suggest tlie propriety of passing a Resolution that hereafter 
no loans whatever should be raised for Indian purposes on 
the London Stock Exchange either directly or indirectly 
through guaranteed companies. He also proposed that, 
considering we had taken Indian affairs out of the hands of 
the East India Company and transferred them to the 
management of a Secretary of State, instead of bringing 
forward a budget at a late period of the Session, a sketch 
should be given at the commencement of each Session stat¬ 
ing the amount of the Estimates for the year, and that 
votes should be taken on the principal items of expendi¬ 
ture. He could not see any reason wdiy the number of 
European troops should not be voted in that manner. His 
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next proposal was that a stop should he put to any further 17 th July 
guarantees to private companies by the Secretary of State 18 6 2 
for India on his own authority. He made this proposal to P uai ? nt ® es 
save the virtue of Chancellors of the Exchequer from liber- companies, 
tines from Manchester and the Stock Exchange. Next 
Session lie should move that no further guarantee or exten¬ 
sion of existing guarantees be made by the Secretary of 
State without a preliminary vote of the House, on the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Secretary. Unless* these amendments 
were introduced into the existing system, the sooner the 
annual farce of an Indian budget was put an end to the 
better, and the responsibility of governing India thrown on 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Gregson said, he did not agree with the hon. Mr. Gregson. 
Member for Poole (Mr. II. Seymour) that the home expen- 
ture of the Indian Government w r as exorbitant. As to the 
hon. Gentleman’s charge that a palace was being built for 
the India Office, he replied that it was essential that ample 
accommodation should he afforded for all the officers of the 
Department. With regard to telegraphic communication 
with India, he believed that the sooner it was completed the 
better, and in respect to the absence of the Members of the 
Indian Council from that House, lie expressed his regret 
that that arrangement, against which he divided the House 
at the time, had been come to. He was of opinion that the 
Indian accounts should be brought down to a later period 
than April. The charge for exchange w r as a matter in dis¬ 
pute, but as it had been allowed on former occasions, he did 
not see why it should be excluded from the Estimates now. 

As to the repayments of advances, if the money originally 
formed part of the revenue account, the repayments should 
go back to revenue, and in like manner they should go back 
to the cash balances, if the advances were taken, as it ap¬ 
peared that they were, from them. He was gratified the 
income had so much increased, though the expenditure 
seemed to have increased in the same proportion. Pie was 
very glad that the system of open loans in India had been 
put an end to ; and he trusted that the public works would 
continue to progress as. satisfactorily as they were now stated 
to be progressing. 

Mr. Vansittart said, it was unnecessary that he should Mr. vunsit- 
say a single word in defence of the Financial Secretary of tilrt - 
the Indian Government (Mr. Lusliington) after the manner 
in which he had been exonerated from all blame by the 
Secretary for India. He should, therefore, pass at once to 
the points more immediately involved in the question under 
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discussion. Without presuming 1 to offer any opinion as to 
the necessity of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 0. Wood) 
addressing Mr. Laing in the very extraordinary language 
contained in that painful correspondence embodied in a Re¬ 
turn dated the 23rd of June last, or whether Mr. Laing was 
justified in retorting upon the right hon. Gentleman in 
an equally extraordinary tone, he would merely observe that 
there was no doubt Mr. Laing bad experienced considerable 
difficulty in unravelling the tangled skein of Indian finance. 
Reeling this, and learning on bis arrival in this country that 
the right bon. Baronet’s despatch of the 9th of June, in 
which very serious charges were brought against him, had 
been made public, it could hardly form a matter of surprise 
that Mr. Laing penned the following rather warm rejoinder :— 

“ When I look at the marvellous results of that last year, in which 
all the fruits of Lord Canning's policy seemed to blossom forth at once, 
I confess that a despatch which, before his remains are cold in the grave, 
holds him up to the public of England as a weak ruler, led by an 
ignorant or unscrupulous Chancellor of the Exchequer into financial 
blunders which have created a deficit, takes me greatly by surprise/'’ 

He must confess, however, that on reading Mr. Laing’s 
financial statement, as reported in the Mur&aru newspaper 
by authority, be was not disposed to join in that enthusiastic 
chorus of applause with which it was received by the excited 
Indian press, nor to he deceived into the belief that he had 
succeeded in obtaining a bond fide surplus of £903,814, 
as stated by him in his speech of the 16th of April last, and 
which be had disposed of in such a hurried and summary 
manner. He was also surprised that Mr. Laing thought 
it necessary to make that statement before the expiration 
of the financial year; for it necessarily became a mere sketch 
estimate, made up of returns, &c., consisting of ten months 
of reality and two months of conjecture; and, strange to 
say, the mail which succeeded that which brought it home 
announced a failure in the opium trade, regarding which 
Mr. Laing admitted in his speech that unless China was 
able to spend £8,000,000 on Indian opium this year, the 
revenue must diminish. If, therefore, Mr. Laing had been 
less precipitate in making his financial statement, or had 
paid a little attention to the actual ‘figures of the account 
giving the real expenditure, we should not probably have 
heard a single word about a surplus this year. The real 
fact was, Mr. Laing rushed out to Calcutta during the plea¬ 
sant months of the year, and in his anxiety to return home, 
instead of waiting for the returns of disbursements from 
the different departments, was intent only upon making 
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a prosperity speech, trusting to the Indian press to carry 
him safely through against any criticism which might be 
passed upon it by the Home Secretary and his Council, 
whose duty it w T as to revise it, and acquaint the public with 
the real state of the case. Assuming for the moment that 
Mr. Laing had a bona fide surplus of £903,814, he was at a 
loss to reconcile the manner in which lie bad disposed of it 
with the spirited reply he gave to a deputation from the 
Chamber of Commerce and the British Land Association 
a few months ago—namely— 

“ He (Mr. Lain") thought the first duty of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was to resist the desire to gain popularity by remitting taxes 
unless he was assured of a solid surplus/'’ 

In the face of this declaration he was surprised to find 
among the taxes he selected to remit stood the paper duty, 
which most providentially was not of the same importance 
to the Indian revenue as it w r as to the English. He next 
flung atvay a large sum of money for the purposes of edu¬ 
cation, and partially reduced the income tax and the cus¬ 
toms duties on manufactured goods. The consequence was, 
as v r as generally the case with all half-and-half measures, 
neither of these two latter interests were satisfied. This 
especially applied to the iueome tax; for although Mr. 
Laing had promised it should cease altogether in three 
years, yet the Indian community could not so easily forget 
that our present Chancellor of the Exchequer, during those 
seven long years he sat on the Opposition benches of that 
House, vehemently denounced the iniquity of this odious 
and oppressive Avar tax, and took his present Colleague, the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Radnor (Sir George 
Lewis), sharply to task for not reducing it; whereas, the 
moment lie had succeeded in displacing him, he not only 
forgot his promise and professions, but doubled and trebled 
it, though two millions a year fell in most opportunely at 
the time by the expiration of certain Long Annuities. 
Mr. Laing complained with justice of the heavy home 
charges, which amounted to no less than £9,000,000, or one- 
fourth of the whole Indian expenditure. He thought the 
cause might be partly traced to the extravagant manner in 
which the loans were raised after the mutiny, against which 
he had repeatedly protested. These loans, which had in¬ 
creased the Indian debt from £50,000,000 to £100,000,000, 
were offered to the public under an Act of Parliament 
below par, bearing interest at 5 per cent, for ten years, pay¬ 
able at the Bank of England, without any provision having 
been made to pay them off at the expiration of the ten 
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years, as was the practice with railway and other commer¬ 
cial companies. That being the case, tnere was no doubt 
that these loans had the advantage of the security of an 
Imperial guarantee, which made the arrangement not only 
needlessly extravagant, but very injurious to the interests 
of the British fundholder. From a Return dated the 14th 
of May last, from the India Office, lie found that the in¬ 
terest of this stock had increased from £341,975 for 1860-61 
to £671,890 for 1861-2. When he reflected upon the 
conciliatory measures which had been passed during the 
administration of the much-lamented Earl Canning— 
namely, the restoration of the Oude talookdars, the recogni¬ 
tion of the law of adoption, the redemption of the land tax, 
the sale of waste lands, the extension of the permanent 
settlement, and the total abolition of the license and trade 
taxes-—he must say he thought, if further taxation was 
necessary, that the time had arrived to call upon the opu¬ 
lent Mahajun, the Calcutta Baboo, and other money ex¬ 
tortioners, into whose hands the landed property was so 
rapidly falling, to contribute something towards the public 
revenue, in order to be appropriated towards paying off the 
£50,000,000 of additional debt to which he had just referred. 
For his own part, he could think of no fairer tax than a 
succession duty, somewhat similar to what prevailed in 
England, and better known in India as “Nuzeranna.” To 
this day no tax was more popular and resorted to by the 
native princes who are independent of our rule than this 
“ Nuzeranna ” or “ Salamee,” for they argued it did not hit 
them but posterity. By cheerfully submitting to the im¬ 
position of this tax, our “ Upper Ten Thousand ” in India 
would not only have a graceful opportunity afforded them 
of showing their sense of gratitude to the British Govern¬ 
ment for stepping forward so promptly at the most critical 
period of their country’s history to restore order and peace, 
but of expressing their conviction that few Governments, 
even under far more favourable circumstances, had attempted 
so much for their good, and carried so many of their at¬ 
tempts to a successful and beneficial issue. 

Mn. Crawford said, that the charge of the lion. Mem¬ 
ber for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Smollett) against the Secretary 
of State for India that he had been juggling the House, was 
a mere ad captandum argument, quite unworthy of any 
answer. In reply to the charge that the Secretary for India 
had been spending the balances belonging to the Indian 
railway companies, he observed that so long as the greater por¬ 
tion of the money provided for the construction of railways 
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in India proceeded from this country, so long would it be 17 ™ July 
necessary to spend here a certain portion of the receipts. 1862 . 
The railway companies were constituted on the basis of a 
guarantee from the Indian Government. Without such Railway 
guarantee it would have been impossible to obtain money in s uarantees - 
this country for the construction of Indian railways. He 
was in a position to state that the lion. G entleman’s observa¬ 
tions regarding the Indian railways were entirely unfounded. 

None of the companies had failed in ca’Tying out the 
arrangements which they had made with the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. Leaving that subject, he wished to say a few words 
on the loss by exchange. Some years ago, when the railway Loss 
companies were first formed, the rate of exchange was fixed exchange, 
at Is. 10c/. for the rupee. He objected to that at that time, 
because he did not think it was based upon a sound prin¬ 
ciple, and because he was apprehensive that it would lead to 
inconvenience. About 98 per cent, of the capital required for 
railways in India was raised in this country, but the expen¬ 
diture liere did not amount to one-half of the whole; the 
remainder had to be sent to India for disbursement in that 
country. Lor every Is. 10 cl., which the railway companies 
paid in to the credit of the Secretary of State at the Bank 
of England, the Government had to disburse one rupee in 
India. The amount that was annually disbursed in India 
by the railway companies might be taken as equivalent to 
£6,000,000, which, at the rate of Is. 10c/. per rupee, was 
represented by 65,000,000 rupees. In the accounts at Cal¬ 
cutta, however, the payments -were entered at the conven¬ 
tional rate of 2s. per rupee, the whole thus amounting to 
60,000,000 rupees. He maintained, then, that the sum to 
be included in the budget should be 65,000,000, and not 
60,000,000. The additional 5,000,000 rupees, representing 
the loss by exchange, should be debited as a sum to be 
received at some future time—a sort of deferred receipt. 

He agreed with the Secretary of State that in course of 
time the deficiency arising from the loss by exchange might 
be recovered. He had listened with great attention to the 
statement of his right hon. Friend, and he was bound to 
observe that, so far as he was able to pronounce an opinion 
on the facts stated, he did look on the account given of the 
affairs of India as satisfactory in the extreme. With regard cotton, 
to the question of cotton, he entirely concurred with his 
right hon. Friend that it would have been the greatest 
invasion of all the principles of sound political economy for 
the Government to have interfered and guaranteed a fixed 
price for cotton at the port of shipment. As a general rule, 
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the people of India would he found the best agents for 
developing the resources of that country. Upon the whole, 
it was impossible for any one connected with the trade of 
India not to feel that the present extent of that trade was 
but a drop in the ocean compared with what it would he when 
the railroads in India were completed. The increase in the 
cotton, coffee, and tea trade would astonish the world. 
There was only one further remark he had to make. He 
wished that justice had been done to the merits of two 
gentlemen to whom, he must say, we were particularly 
indebted in connection with the reductions in military ex¬ 
penditure—lie meant Colonel Jamieson and Colonel Balfour. 
They had rendered most important services, and he thought 
they were entitled to public acknowledgment. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, he had listened with great interest 
to the statement of the right lion. Gentleman the Secretary 
for India, and, without entering into the controversy about 
Mr. Laing, he must say that the right lion. Gentleman had 
borne out the statement he had made, and had satisfactorily 
answered the questions which had been put into their hands 
that morning. He did not know that he should have risen 
but for the speech of the hon. Member for Dumbartonshire 
(Mr. Smollett). That hon. Gentleman had made an attack 
upon Sir Charles Trevelyan which was scarcely worthy of 
him. Ho had ridiculed the visit which Sir Charles had paid 
to the Godavery, and said that he had come out with ono 
of his claptrap statements. That was not language to be 
held respecting a public servant who had performed such 
eminent services as Sir Charles Trevelyan had done. He 
had himself seen a letter from an eyewitness, dated March 
last, with respect to the works now going on upon the 
Godavery, so that he could give the hon. Gentleman some 
information on the point. The letter stated that the whole 
delta was watered, the people paying to Government tivo 
and a half rupees an acre for irrigation, and the water-tax 
alone yielding a revenue of from five to six lacs of rupees; 
that every Native seemed well to do, the villages appearing 
to be full of comfort; that in most of them a patch 
of ground w r as set apart for the growth of cotton, the 
people cultivating just enough for their own consumption. 

[A laugh.'] An hon’ble Gentleman opposite seemed to be 
much amused. Perhaps he regarded the dearth of cotton in 
Lancashire as a fit subject for laughter. [“ No.”] The im¬ 
provement of the Godavery, instead of being a work to be 
sneered at, would tend not only to the future benefit of 
India, but of this country also, especially in regard to the 
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supply of the raw material of our staple manufacture. He w™ July 
had listened with extreme regret to the attack that had been 1862 . 
made upon the Madras Irrigation Company. The noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) had mi¬ 
nutely examined the project of that Company, and they 
were encouraged by his sanction to undertake these great 
works. He trusted that his right lion. Friend the Secretary of 
State would not be deterred by the observations of the lion. 

Member for Dumbartonshire from aiding the development 
of the resources of India, where necessary, by a Govern¬ 
ment guarantee, and that he would use his best endeavours 
to encourage British capital to flow into that country. 

Colonel Dickson said, he did not know whether the coi. Dickson, 
hon. Gentleman who bad just sat down was a member of an 
irrigation company himself; but he must protest against 
being supposed to regard the cotton famine in Lancashire 
with levity because he had smiled at hearing that certain 
persons in India grew enough cotton for their own consump¬ 
tion. He must say that he thought the hon. Member for 
Dumbartonshire had not been treated fairly in that debate, 
his remarks having been greatly misinterpreted. A debt of 
gratitude was due to that hon. Gentleman, who, speaking 
from his own knowledge of the subject, had exposed a 
scheme for introducing capital into India which could not 
prove remunerative. 

Mn. Buxton said, that this was not the first occasion Mr. Buxton, 
on which the hon. Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Smol¬ 
lett) had gone out of his way to express his contempt for a 
man who w r as not there to defend himself, and whose ad¬ 
ministration, during the year and a half that he was at 
Madras, had been spoken of on all sides in terms of the 
warmest admiration. It had been universally allowed that 
Sir Charles Trevelyan—whatever mistakes he might have 
made in respect to the publication of a certain despatch— 
had done a marvellous amount of work for the benefit of 
India, and that his recall, whether necessary or not, had 
been a misfortune, not to himself alone, but to the Natives 
of that country. With regard to the loss by the exchanges, 
he regarded wliat had been so termed as an investment by 
the Government in railways. It ought to appear under the 
head of Public Works ; for it represented, in fact, a portion 
of the public works undertaken by the Government in 
India. 

Colonel Sykes said, that the right hon. Gentleman coi. Sykes, 
the Secretary of State had found fault with the Governor 
General, with his Council, and with his Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer; but at the same time had been obliged to ad¬ 
mit that Lord Canning and his Council had—by their recent 
legislative measures giving permanency to rights to land, by 
the admission of the just claims of the native nobility and 
gentry, and by the modification of the income tax,—consoli¬ 
dated for many years to come British influence in India. With 
respect to the two points especially in dispute, the loss by 
exchange and taking credit for monies forthcoming from 
China, lie thought Mr. .Laing’s own published statements 
were the best argument in favour of his view. The hon. 
Member then read the passage. With regard to the loss 
by exchange it was, according to Mr. Laing, a mere question 
of account, and was a theoretical and not a practical loss. 
With regard to the advances made on China account, the 
Secretary of State stated that the advances were never 
charged in the accounts of India; but such a sum as 
£1,700,000 must have been taken into account, or the cash 
balances represented £1,700,000 more than their real amount, 
a blunder not likely to be made. Mr. Laing did not mean 
that the amount brought in this year in repayment from 
China was revenue, but miscellaneous receipts. But the 
whole question was a mere matter of account, and did not 
deserve the discussion it had undergone; and even if the 
Government had been wrong in anything, after Mr. Laing’s 
acknowledged public services there might have been more 
forbearance. lie wished to say one word as to increased 
taxation from the income tax in India. The people of that 
country looked with horror upon new taxes, and especially 
upon an income tax, which brought an inspector into their 
houses and among their women, and unnecessarily gave rise 
to hostile feelings against us. He could not see the neces¬ 
sity for the enormous European force now maintained in 
India, exceeding 74,000 men, nor for the distrust of Native 
troops, when he remembered that it was the loyalty and 
discipline of the Native armies of Bombay and Madras 
which mainly prevented our being driven to the coast. The 
neck of the rebellion was broken by 45,000 European 
troops in 1857, and Delhi was taken before any rein¬ 
forcements had arrived from Europe; but now we have 
no enemy, nor the prospect of an enemy to contend with. 
Lord Canning had said that he would rather maintain 
India with 40,000 Europeans and no new taxes, than with 
new taxes and 100,000 Europeans. The maintenance of 
this large force in India prevented the repeal of the 5 per 
cent, import duty and of the income tax. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
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that we must maintain our power by an adequate military 17 th July 
force ; but if we desired its permanency, it must be more 1862 . 
through the good will of the people than by the aid of the 
bayonet; but he doubted whether that good will could be 
conciliated if we maintained an income tax. Moreover, 
the lathers and mothers of England, and England itself, 
had a right to complain of the unnecessary waste of the 
youthful blood and sinew of the country by exposure to the 
great mortality in India. 

Mn. Marsh said, he thought the worst possible tax Mr. Marsh, 
in India was a tax upon cotton goods, which made the 
consumer in that country pay not only the tax upon imported 
goods which the Government received, hut also a corres¬ 
ponding increased price upon native manufactures, from 
which the Government derived no benefit. He suggested 
that a small tax should be raised on the gold and silver 
ornaments worn by the men in India, which would, in fact, 
amount to a sort of poll-tax. 

Mu. Puller said, lie could not but regret that a gentle- Mr. Puiier. 
man who had so highly distinguished himself in India as Mr. 

Laing should, on returning to this country in broken health, 
be met by a despatch like that of the Secretary of State; great 
allowance must be made for his feelings under such circums¬ 
tances. But, at the same time, as the home Government had Mr. Laing ami 
taken such a view of the Indian budget, it could not but the Acc ' ouuts - 
insist upon its views if it desired to retain its authority over 
the Government of India. One point had been altogether 
lost sight of in the discussion, and that was that the Indian 
budget presented to the House was but a partial budget. It 
was merely an estimate of the revenue and expenditure out 
of that revenue. It did not in any way show the cash 
balances. In such a state of things it might naturally 
become a matter of doubt as to which account certain items 
could be carried to. It would be unjust to Mr. Laing to 
say that there had been anything like deception on his part, 
for the Indian Government was perfectly aware of the 
difference between him and the Secretary of State; hut 
having received such clear instructions from home, it was 
the duty of the Indian Government to have made their 
accounts in the way prescribed to them. The right bon.. 
Gentleman had pointed out that the £500,000 of repay¬ 
ments for the China war and advances to the Imperial 
Government did not in any way belong to revenue, but he 
had omitted to say what lie intended to do with it. He 
suggested it should be applied to the improvement of the local 
communications, in the same manner as the £330,000 of 
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which the right hon. Gentleman had spoken had been 
devoted to the making of roads. Such an expenditure would 
not only be of permanent advantage to India, but would faci¬ 
litate our obtaining those supplies of cotton which were so 
much needed by this country at the present timc : 

Sir Charles Wood said, he must express his gratitude 
for the kind manner in which the Committee had received 
his statement, and the credit which they seemed disposed to 
give to the Government fertile course which they had taken 
in endeavouring to improve the condition of India. With 
regard to the interest on the Indian railways, it was treated 
as extraordinary expenditure now; and if it ever was re¬ 
paid, the receipts would be treated as extraordinary receipts. 
In the same way the loss of exchange was an annual charge; 
and when the receipts came in, it would be treated as a 
portion of the annual receipts. As to the charges for China, 
they appeared under the head of supplies to London. They 
were, in point of fact, sums disbursed by the Indian Trea¬ 
sury in Calcutta, which were paid to the Indian Treasury 
in London. It was just as if a million of money was sent 
from Calcutta to London. The Indian Government ad¬ 
vanced it for the service of the Imperial Government 
in India, and the Imperial Government repaid it here, 
it was nothing but a transfer of a million from the 
Treasury at Calcutta to the Treasury in London. With 
regard to the cash balances, they might be high, but this 
circumstance did not prove the existence of a surplus of 
income over charge, as they might he swelled from other 
sources. He hoped that there might he a surplus; hut 
that would not prove, more than the amount of the cash 
balances proved, that any item was properly inserted or 
omitted in the accounts. It would only prove that the 
estimates of income and expenditure formed in India were 
wrong. But he wanted to establish a system of accounts 
which would show what the income and expenditure were, 
and how the finances of India really stood, lie had already 
explained the matter fully, and no one had contravened the 
position which he had laid down in his statement to the 
Committee. lie had a most painful duty imposed upon 
him. Ho had no intention to say anything which could 
personally annoy Mr. Laing; but as one of the minutes 
he had mentioned in the correspondence was signed by 
Mr. Laing, he could not avoid referring to that gentleman’s 
name. Mr. Laing had exerted himself in the service of this 
country and of India, and he was most ready to hear wit¬ 
ness to the importance of those services. Upon a jioint 
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of principle he ivas obliged to challenge a doctrine laid 
down by Mr. Laing, and he was very sorry if he had un¬ 
intentionally said anything to give offence to him or his 
friends. With regard to the health of the troops, what he 
said was that at the time the recruits arrived in India last 
year there was an excessive mortality, owing to the preval¬ 
ence of cholera at that period. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 

Sir C. Wood. 
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SIR C. WOOD’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 
1863-64. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


(In the Committee.) 

Sir Charles Wood : I am happy to say that upon 23 rd July 
the present occasion I have a very easy and, I trust, a satis- 1863 . 
factory task to perform in stating the progress of Indian sir e. wood, 
revenue and expenditure in the present and two preceding 
years. The accounts are rendered in the old accustomed 
form, and therefore it is not necessary for me to occupy any 
time in explaining them. The accounts with which we have 
first to deal are those of 1801-2, up to the 30th of April 
1SG2, and the regular estimate for 18G2-3. As to the year Accounts of 
1SG1-2, I am glad to say there has been a great increase m 
the revenue of India. When the regular estimate was sub¬ 
mitted to the House last year, it was estimated that there 
would be a deficiency of some £600,000. I am happy to 
say that, although the expenditure has exceeded the estimate 
to the extent of £370,000, yet the revenue has increased to 
a larger extent—namely, £920,000, in round numbers. So 
the deficiency, instead of £000,000, will be only £50,000. 

The actual revenue was £13,829,000, the estimated amount 
being only £12,911,000. The actual expenditure was 
£13,880,000, the estimate having been £13,506,000, or an 
increase of £371,000; but the excess of revenue over the 
estimate, as I have said, reduced the actual deficiency to 
only £50,000. There are variations in the items which led 
to that result. There ivas a considerable increase in the land 
revenue of £862,000, a portion of Avhich was, however, of 
a temporary character. There was a decrease in the reve¬ 
nue from salt—£517,000, not arising from a diminution in 
the quantity used by the natives, but because English salt 
has been substituted, to a large extent, for the salt manufac¬ 
tured by the nati\ r es, and the English salt having paid duty 
in the previous year, the receipt did not appear in the 
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accounts of the year 1861-2. There was a considerable 
increase in the expenditure for the army—£880,000, to dis¬ 
charge some arrears for the old mutiny, that had not been 
brought to account. Upon the other hand, there was a 
diminution in the cost of opium—£600,000. On the whole, 
the result is as I have stated. I think I may fairly congra¬ 
tulate the House upon the circumstance that, so soon after 
the mutiny, we have arrived at a practical equality between 
Indian expenditure and Indian revenue. I have been some¬ 
times accused of taking too sanguine a view of Indian 
revenue, and sometimes I have been accused of taking too 
desponding a view ; but my only object has ever been to lay 
before the House what I believed to be a fair view of the 
prospects of the revenue, and it is satisfactory to find that 
the anticipations which I ventured to make as long ago as 

1859, when I first assumed my present office, and again in 

1860, when I had obtained some experience in it—that those 
anticipations have been fully borne out by the results. I 
said in 1859 I hoped, by judicious economy, we might, in 
two or three years, bring about an equilibrium of revenue 
and expenditure. In 1860 I ventured to state that by reduc¬ 
tion of expenditure and increase of taxation, the equilibrium 
would probably be obtained in 1861-2. The view I then 
took has been verified by the event, for we are so near an 
equilibrium that the deficiency in that year is only £50,000 
upon a revenue and expenditure exceeding 40 millions. That 
is all which it is necessary for me to say upon the accounts 
of 1861-2. I now come to what is called the regular esti¬ 
mate for the year 1862-3, which is an estimate of the 
public income and expenditure for the year made up shortly 
before the close of the year, and very nearly approaches 
correctness. The budget estimate of 1862-3, as transmitted 
from India, showed a probable surplus of £179,000, but it 
was my duty to state last year that I thought some items 
should be omitted and some inserted, and that after these 
corrections, the result would be a probable deficiency of 
£800,000. But in this case, still more than in that of 
1861-2, the estimate of revenue and also, to a lesser extent, 
of expenditure, were under the mark. It appeared clear, soon 
after the year had begun, that revenue was increasing more 
rapidly than had been estimated in April. As long ago as 
December last we received a despatch from India which 
showed that in all probability the revenue would be 
£1,018,000 higher than the estimate laid before the Council 
of the Governor General in the April preceding, and that 
the expenditure would be about £702,000 higher than had 
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been estimated, thus reducing tbe anticipated deficiency by 23RD - lCLY 
£316,000. But I am glad to say that by tbe figures of the 1803 ' 
regular estimate it appears that the increase of revenue has 
been more extraordinary, and the increase of expenditure has 
been less than was then expected. The regular estimate of 
1862-3 gave a probable income of £45,105,000. The 
budget estimate of April 1862 assumed a probable income 
of £42,971,000. In March 1863 the increase of revenue, 
compared with the estimate, was no less than £2,134,000. 

Of that sum £1,550,000 is due to the increased revenue from 
opium, the whole amount which it is expected will be received 
from that source during the year being £7,850,000. In the 
salt revenue there is an increase above the budget estimate 
of £280,000, which is most satisfactory, because it furnishes 
a strong proof of the prosperity of India. The land, sayer, 
and abkaree revenue shows an increase of £300,000. These 
are the main sources of increase which make up the 
£2,134,000. The expenditure in India is higher by about 
£440,000 than was anticipated in the budget estimate ; but, 
on the other hand, the expenditure in England has been 
considerably less. I wish I could say that the reduction of 
the expenditure in England was a real and actual reduction. 

I am afraid that is mainly due to the postponement of cer¬ 
tain expenses, partly of some Admiralty claims, partly for 
the construction of the India Office, and partly for the 
construction of the electric telegraph cable through the 
Persian Gulf; but, so far as the year goes, there is a reduc¬ 
tion of about £395,000. The result, therefore, is that the 
regular estimate of expenditure is £43,825,000, and the 
budget estimate £43,779,000; the increase of expenditure, 
taking India and England together, is only £46,000 ; and, 
subtracting the expenditure from the revenue, a surplus of 
£1,280,000 is left upon the year. I am still more happy to 
say that I have not the least doubt that the revenue will 
exceed the regular estimate. Even in this country it is not 
easy to be correct in estimating revenue, and in India it is 
even less easy, the estimate of revenue made by Mr. Laing 
before he left India being more than £2,000,000 under the 
amount which it seems now probable will be received. But comparison of 
what is more material, as indicating the progress of the 
country, is a comparison of the estimate for 1862-3 with actuals of" * 
the actual accounts of 1861-2. The revenue of 1862-3 1861 ‘ 62 - 
may be taken at £45,105,000; that of 1861-2 was 
£43,829,000; so that the revenue of 1862-3, if the antici¬ 
pations of the regular estimate are verified, will show an 
increase of £1,276,000, compared with the revenue of the 
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preceding year. An increase of about £1,500,000 is due to 
tlie opium revenue; and the increased revenue from salt in 
1862-3, as compared with 1861-2, is £770,000. The 
expenditure in India in 1861-2 was £37,245,000; in 1862-3 
it amounted to £37,228,000, the reduction of expenditure in 
the latter year being only £16,000. The army has been 
reduced by about £1,215,000 ; but the opium charge is more 
by £544,000, and a larger amount of interest has to be paid, 
to the extent of £275,000. The decrease in expenditure is 
£55,000, taking England and India together ; the increase 
of revenue is £1,276,000. This is the more satisfactory, 
because the reduction of the 10 per cent, duty to 5 per cent, 
had taken place, so that the revenue has kept up in spite of 
that reduction. I now come to the year 1863-4, which 
is the current year. This is what is called the budget esti¬ 
mate, which is laid by the Government of India before the 
Council of the Governor General before the commencement 
of each year. The revenue of 1863-4, before any reduction 
of taxation, is estimated at £45,306,000, and the expendi¬ 
ture at £44,490,000, leaving a probable surplus of £816,000. 
That being the state of the prospective revenue and expen¬ 
diture, the Government of India thought it advisable to 
reduce taxation to a certain extent. Everybody knows 
that a sort of pledge was given that the income tax should 
cease at the end of the appointed period, and in order to 
show that they were honest in this intention, and to relieve 
the people of India from the pressure of a tax which is felt 
very severely, the Indian Government reduced the income 
tax by 1 per cent. At the same time they reduced the 
duty of 10 per cent, upon the raw material of iron,—a duty 
which I think ought never to have been imposed—and also 
the duty upon beer, one of the most wholesome beverages in 
India, and consumed there by Europeans. It is most desir¬ 
able to extend the consumption of this beverage, so as to 
diminish that of spirits, which are much more "deleterious. 
The reduction of the income tax and the Customs duties 
together amount to £335,000, leaving a probable surplus of 
£480,000 for the current year. In the estimate of revenue 
opium figures to a very large amount, the anticipated receipt 
from this source in the course of the year being no less than 
£8,000,000. The increased expenditure is upon public 
works, to the amount of from £400,000 to £500,000, but 
there is also a very considerable increase in the charge for 
the police force and for law courts—establishments inti¬ 
mately connected with the peace and tranquillity of the 
country. These items represent the principal increases in 
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the expenditure of the year. The satisfactory condition of 23ED JrLY 
the revenue is, of course, owing to the general improvement 1863 ' 
and growing prosperity of the country. The reduction of Reduction of 
expenditure is due, in a great measure, to the exertions made expenditure 
by the Government of India; and the Committee would smce 185<J ‘ 60 ' 
probably like to see what these reductions have been during 
the last three or four years. The year of highest expendi¬ 
ture was 1859-60, when the gross expenditure was 
£50,475,000. Between that and the next year a reduction 
took place of £3,551,000; in the year following there was a 
reduction of £3,044,000; in the year which ended last 
April the whole reduction will be about £55,000 ; but, in 
the present year, owing mainly to the causes I have men¬ 
tioned—namely, the larger grant for public works, police, 
and courts of justice, there will be an increase of expen¬ 
diture amounting to £665,000, still leaving, after the reduc¬ 
tion of the duties, a surplus of £480,000. Now, the great 
reduction, of course, has been in the military force. The 
highest charge for the military force was in 1858-9, and, 
comparing that with the last year, there will be found a 
reduction of from £25,500,000 to £14,500,000, or about 
£11,000,000. The charge is still considerably higher than 
it was before the mutiny, but that increase mainly results 
from the substitution of a much larger European force and 
the reduction of the native force. During the last year we 
have discontinued the Indian navy. That has been not Indian Navy, 
from the slightest disregard of the merits and claims of this 
branch of the service, but because the state of things has 
very much changed from what it was in former years. In 
the early period of Indian history, there was, in point of 
fact, no* Indian navy at all, and the defence of India 
depended entirely upon the Royal Navy. Subsequently, the 
Bombay marine and the Indian navy were created, mainly 
for local purposes—tlie conveyance of troops, the suppres¬ 
sion of the slave trade, and the prevention of piracy—and 
they performed these services admirably. But a consider¬ 
able change has now taken place. Large Erench frigates 
now constantly visit those seas, and, with a view' to the 
adequate protection of English interests there, it is indis¬ 
pensable that such a naval force should be there as could not 
be maintained by the Indian Government. The Indian navy 
was not calculated to meet or to cope with the vessels of 
first-rate European Powers. It was therefore thought desir¬ 
able to reduce that force within smaller limits; but on learn¬ 
ing that this was our intention, the officers, and the commo¬ 
dore who w r as at the head of that navy, expressed the 
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opinion that if we were to reduce it to so small a force as 
was proposed, it would be hardly possible to keep up the 
spirit and the character of that force. We therefore deter¬ 
mined that it would be far more advantageous to put an end 
to the service altogether; but it must not be supposed on 
that account that the officers, wherever they were employed, 
whether the Bengal marine in China, or the Indian navy at 
Mohammera, did not perform the most distinguished services. 
The measure adopted did not originate in any doubt as to 
the admirable manner in which they discharged their duties, 
but it was thought desirable, simply for public reasons, not 
to continue the service. It may be interesting to the Com¬ 
mittee to see a comparison of the year of highest charge 
and that of highest revenue. The charges were highest in 
1859-60, when they amounted to £50,475,000, and lowest in 
1862-3, when they were £43,825,000, being a reduction of 
£6,650,000 in the expenses of the Government. This 
reduction is certainly due to the exertions made by the Gov¬ 
ernment in India; and I must say, in justice to the Finan¬ 
cial Commission, at the head of which was first Colonel 
Jameson and then Colonel Balfour, that they deserve the 
greatest credit for their efforts to reduce any expenditure 
not absolutely required by public necessity. On the other 
hand, there lias been an increase in the revenue from 
1859-60 to 1862-3, in spite of some reductions, of 
£5,400,000. That is a satisfactory change, and shows the 
manner in which the resources of India have developed 
themselves. I do not suppose that we can effect much 
reduction in the civil establishments in that country. 
There will be some reduction, no doubt, in the interest of 
the debt, in the guaranteed interest on account of railways, 
and in what is called the loss by exchange. This is going 
on from year to year. On the other hand, there are some 
items of expense with respect to which we must expect an 
increase to take place. The great item in which an increase 
will take place is, of course, that of public works in India, 
which are necessary for so many purposes, and which can 
only be carried on by the Government. The first great 
cause of increased expense under this head will be for mili¬ 
tary works in an improved construction of barracks. In 
consequence of the report of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the sanitary condition of the Indian army, a 
question was put the other night for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining whether we were prepared to take any steps in refer¬ 
ence to the mortality in the Indian army. I am sorry that 
that question was worded as it was, because I think that a 
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careful examination of the documents contained in the 23 rd July 
report would have shown that the general conclusion as to 18e3 - 
the mortality, though perfectly correct for a long period, was ’^. te mo j- 
based on facts going so far back that they do not afford a army. m u 
very good index of the sanitary state of the Indian army at 
the present moment. There is not the least doubt that the 
habits of the soldiers were more intemperate in former years 
than now, and the rate of mortality which prevailed some 
forty years ago is no good criterion of the rate of mortality 
at present. If we look to Sir A. l'ulloch’s evidence, on 
which this statement is founded, we find that the conclusion 
arrived at is founded on accounts embracing four or live 
years of extraordinary mortality, which serve to swell up the 
average. For instance, during the Burmese war in 1821 
and the two following years, the mortality was 129 per 1,000, 

157 per 1,000, and 158 per 1,000. In the year of the Cabul 
massacre the mortality was 107, and in the first year of the 
Sikh war 124 per 1,000. These few years swell the average 
in a wonderful way. Those were periods of war ; but if we 
take periods of peace, the decrease of mortality is remark¬ 
able as we approach the present time. In the period of 
peace before the Burmese war the mortality was 75 per 
1,000 ; and in the next successive periods of peace the mor¬ 
tality was respectively 53 per 1,000, 50 per 1,000, 42 per 
1,000, and 32 } per 1,000. During the mutiny in India, the 
mortality in twenty regiments which were sent from this 
country, but which were not in action, was only 34 per 
1,000; and in eight regiments which were in India at the 
time, but not engaged, the mortality was only 30 per 1,000. 

But coming to the last year for which we have complete 
returns, the year 1861, I find that in that year in Bengal the 
mortality was 47 per 1,000, of which nearly one-half was 
owing to an outbreak of cholera; in Madras the mortality 
was only 12 - 8 per 1,000, and in Bombay only 20 per 1,000. 

That is by no means a higher mortality than prevails in more 
temperate climates. According to the report of the Sani ¬ 
tary Commission in 1857 the mortality of the foot guards at 
home was 20'4, and of the infantry of the line IS'?, per 
1,000. Referring to the rate of mortality in the West 
Indies, I find it stated at 60 per 1.000; in Ceylon at 38 per 
1,000, in the Bermudas at 35 per 1,000, and in the Mauritius 
at 24 per 1,000. The rate of mortality, therefore, as stated 
in the report of the Commission on the sanitary state of the 
Indian army, is not a fair representation of the ordinary 
mortality at present, sufficient allowance not being made for 
the casualties of the service, and for the deaths of persons 
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suffering from wounds and diseases contracted in service. 
The ordinary mortality in India in times of peace is nothing 
like that which has been stated in the report, and I think 
it right to make this statement, because some alarm might 
otherwise exist in the public mind. It is not, however, to 
be supposed that we will relax in the least in our sanitary 
precauti ons, for it is incumbent on us to take every means 
for the preservation of the lives of our troops in India. 
Another source of increased expenditure is the carrying on 
of works of a re-productive character. The total sum to be 
applied to public works in the year 1863-4 amounts to 
£5,237,200, and including the guaranteed interest on rail¬ 
ways to £9,237,200. On this point, Sir C. Trevelyan, in his 
financial statement for 1863-4, made this further state¬ 
ment— 

“ The Government desires that it may clearly be understood that 
any funds that can be expended with advantage on cotton roads, on 
works of irrigation or navigation, or on any other useful works, will 
be granted during the ensuing year. There will be no difficulty as 
far as money is concerned. The only limit will be the impossibility, 
in particular cases, of getting value for the outlay.” 

I can assure the House that for some time past there has 
been no check whatsoever as far as money goes. As regards 
railroads, if hon. gentlemen will look at the report laid 
on the table by Mr. Danvers, they will see that some 
railroads are completed, others are approaching completion, 
and that others are progressing rapidly. The whole amount 
now opened is 2,500 miles : 747 were opened last year, and 
759 in 1861. The East India Railway is very nearly com¬ 
pleted, with some small breaks, and I am glad to say that 
under the direction of Mr. Turnbull the works have been 
admirably executed. The Great Indiau Peninsula—one of 
the greatest works ever accomplished—is rapidly progressing. 
The Bhore Ghaut incline, which surmounts an elevation of 
1,800 feet in fifteen miles, was opened in April last. The 
scenery there is most beautiful; it really is almost worth 
while going so far to see the magnificent works which have 
been erected there. If any one is disposed to go by this 
time next year, lie would have an opportunity of seeing 
works equally great on the sister incline—the Thull Ghaut. 
The amount of the estimated expenditure on these great 
lines is £60,000,000. Of this, £56,000,000 has been sanc¬ 
tioned, £48,000,000 has been raised, and £46,000,000 has 
been spent. The opening of these different means of com¬ 
munication from one part of India to another will ho of the 
greatest possible advantage to that country. As I have 
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mentioned Mr. Turnbull, I ought also to mention Mr. Berkely, 
the engineer of the Great Indian Peninsula line, who un¬ 
fortunately was not spared to see the result of his skill and 
labour. I have been charged with having overrated the 
value of railroads, and neglected other means of communi¬ 
cation ; but it does so happen that, though I sanctioned the 
opening of the Godavcry, the project for irrigation on the 
Irawaddy, and that in Berar, a light branch railway com¬ 
pany supported by many gentlemen from Manchester, and 
other works, it never fell to my lot to sanction the construc¬ 
tion of any of these great lines of railway. When the 
railways are once commenced, the more rapidly they are 
pushed on the better. We guarantee the interest, and until 
the receipts begin to come in, of course that is so much out 
of pocket. I have therefore been most anxious for the 
completion of those which had been sanctioned by my pre¬ 
decessors. The House will be glad to hear that, whereas 
in 18G1-2 the traffic returns were only £390,000, in 
1863-4 they are estimated at £868,000. That, of course, 
is deducted from the guaranteed interest which we are liable 
to pay. I need not go into topics which have already 
been made the subject of discussion here this Session- 
such, for instance, as the sale of waste lands. On that 
question I will only refer to one assertion made—that 
there had been no applications to purchase waste lands 
during my tenure of office, whereas there were many 
applications for the purchase of waste lands before I came 
into office. I have made inquiries, and I find the statement 
is totally inaccurate. Applications were made to the East 
India Company to know whether there were lands for sale, 
by persons who required first to inspect maps of the district, 
so that they might select their lots. Of course, there were 
no maps which would enable them to do that; and lion, 
gentlemen will see that these complaints of the want of a 
•survey are quite inconsistent with the violent attacks made 
against me for requiring a previous survey. I see in some 
papers we have recently received from Madras that they have 
carried out my instructions, and insist upon nothing more 
than marking out the boundaries, and special care being 
taken that there is no encroachment on lands belonging to 
private persons. So far from there being m demands for 
the purchase of land, I find that there has been a great 
demand in almost every part of Madras, and in four districts 
alone for no less than 80,000 acres. But these lands arc not 
available for the growth of cotton ; they are better suited to 
the production of tea, coffee, and similar plants. I should 
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mention also that we have lately introduced into India tho 
culture of the cinchona, or bark plant. An enterprising- 
gentleman, who is at present a clerk in the India Office, 
was sent to South America for some plants, carried them 
out to India, and plantations of them have been established in 
various parts of Madras, with every prospect of their flourish¬ 
ing and becoming a very important feature. With regard to 
cotton cultivation, on a recent occasion I stated what had 
been done and what might be done, and to what extent the 
natural demand would induce the ryots to cultivate cotton 
to a larger extent. The only matter in which I have had 
reason to think that Government interference might be 
useful is, that we have since learnt that a considerable draw¬ 
back has been the want of gins—for those sent out from 
Manchester did not answer the purpose. We have sent in¬ 
structions to the Bombay Government to extend the sphere 
of Dr. Forbes’ operations, who is the superintendent of the 
gin factory, and to employ, other officers for a similar pur¬ 
pose in other parts of the country. When the question of 
measures for increasing the production of cotton was dis¬ 
cussed here, no practical suggestion of any sort or kind was 
made differing from what has been actually done, nor have I 
received any from the gentlemen from Manchester whom I 
have seen. I should be glad of any suggestion, though I 
myself do not believe it is possible to offer any. I believe 
the Government have done all that can be done, but I can 
assure my Manchester friends that the Government will 
spare no possible exertions to stimulate the production of 
cotton. It may be remembered that a matter which used to 
excite frequent discussion here was the question of the salt 
duty. The Government of India were asked to do first one 
thing and then another; they left the matter alone, and the 
result is this:—In 1842-3 the native salt was 4,700,000 
maunds, and the English salt 892,000 maunds—altogether 
5,592,000 maunds. In 1862-3 the native salt had fallen to- 
1,800,000 maunds, while British salt had risen to 6,054,000 
maunds—in all 7,854,000, a total increase of 40 per cent. 
The importation of English salt in the twenty years had 
increased sevenfold. The natives at first had great prejudices 
to overcome, but at last they had come to prefer clean salt 
to dirty salt. To give an illustration of the advantage of 
railways, I may mention that of 1,220,000 maunds of salt 
sold at the Madras depdt, as much as 1,000,000 went by 
rail into the interior. I may refer shortly to the Indian 
debt, which has been reduced by about a million in India 
and by one million and three-quarters in England, and we 
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propose to make some changes in regard to debentures. 23 rd July 
A bout £5,000,000 of debentures become payable in October, 1863- 
and £3,000,000 in April next. We deem it, however, very 
desirable to create stock at a lower rate of interest than is 
now paid, and we have therefore resolved to issue some new 
stock at four per cent, redeemable at the end of twenty- 
five years. It will be offered in the first instance to the hol¬ 
ders of debentures which are about to expire; and if they 
will not accept it, they will of course be paid off. Thus I 
shall either establish a considerable amount of four per 
cent, stock, or reduce the debt by paying off existing deben¬ 
tures. The great object we have in view is to place the cre¬ 
dit of the Indian Government on a sound footing. The best 
way to do that is to prove that we are acting in good faith, by 
never borrowing except when it is really necessary, and by 
paying off our debts whenever we have the means to do so. 

We have shrunk from nothing that appeared to be desirable 
for the improvement of the country, and finding ourselves in 
the possession of a surplus, we have thought it best to apply 
it to the reduction of the public debt. I trust that the 
statement I have made will be regarded as satisfactory by 
the Committee. Throughout the length and breadth of 
India we hear of a progress and prosperity which must be 
deeply gratifying to all who have the interests of that 
country at heart, and from all quarters I receive assurances 
of the contentment and loyalty of the people. Although 
the material improvement has been owing to the develop¬ 
ment of the natural resources of India, still I believe that the 
measures which have been proposed by the Government 
and passed by Parliament have contributed not a little to 
this very satisfactory state of things. The natives have been 
admitted to the highest positions. They have been placed 
in the Council of the Governor General, on the Bench, and 
in other situations of high trust and dignity. The people 
are now, I hope and believe, convinced that India is 
governed by us for the benefit of the great mass of the 
population. In referring to these results, I should not be 
doing justice to my own feelings if I did not express my 
obligations for the assistance I have derived from my 
Council and the support which the House has uniformly 
afforded to me. In conclusion, I now beg to move the 
following formal Resolutions, both as regards the legislative 
measures which I have submitted for its sanction, and for 
its general approval of the administrative measures in India, 
which have been at various times brought under discussion 
within these walls :— 
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“1. That the total net Revenues of the Territories and Depart¬ 
ments under the immediate control of the Government of India for the 
year ended the 30th day of April 1862, amounted to £3,217,369 sterling', 
and the Charges thereof, for the same period, other than Military 
Charges, amounted to £2,991,607 sterling. 

“ 2. That the total net Revenues of the Bengal Presidency, for 
the year ended the 30th day of April 1862, amounted to £11,066,945 
sterling, and the Charges thereof, for the same period, other than Mili¬ 
tary Charges, amounted to £2,134,301 sterling. 

“ 3. That the total net Revenues of the North-Western Provinces 
for the year ended the 30th day of April 1862, amounted to £5,993,549 
sterling, and the Charges thereof, for the same period, other than Mili¬ 
tary Charges, amounted to £1,806,575 sterling. 

“4. That the total net Revenues of the Punjab, for the year ended 
the 30th day of April 1862, amounted to £2,673,785 sterling, and the 
Charges thereof, for the same period, other than Military Charges, 
amounted to £1,257,805 sterling. 

“ 5. That the net Revenues of the Territories and Departments 
under the immediate control of the Government of India, of the Bengal 
Presidency, of the North-Western Provinces, and of the Punjab, 
together, for the year ended the 30th day of April 1S62, amounted to 
£22,951,648 sterling, and the Charges thereupon, including the Mili¬ 
tary Charges, amounted to £15,558,194 sterling, leaving a surplus avail¬ 
able for the general Charges of India, of £7,393,454 sterling. 

“ 8 . That the total net Revenues of the Madras Presidency (Port 
St. George), for the year ended the 30th day of April 1862, amounted 
to £5,925,140 sterling, and the net Charges thereof, for the same period, 
amounted to £5,905,809 sterling, leaving a surplus available in the 
above Presidency, for the general Charges of India, of £19,331 sterling. 

“ 1 . That the total net Revenues of the Bombay Presidency, for 
the year ended the 30th day of April 1862, amounted to £6,844,274 
sterling, and the net Charges thereof, for the same period, amounted to 
£4,538,446 sterling, leaving a surplus available in the above Presidency, 
for the general Charges of India, of £2,305,828 sterling. 

“ 8. That the total net Revenues of the several Presidencies, for 
the year ended the 30th day of April 1862, amounted to £35,721,062 
sterling, and the Charges thereof amounted to £26,003,449 sterling, 
leaving a surplus Revenue of £9,718,613 sterliug. 

“ 9. That the Interest on the registered Debt of India, paid in 
the year ended the 30th day of April 1862, amounted to £3,131,897 
sterling, and the Charges defrayed in England, on account of the Indian 
Territory, in the same period, including Guaranteed Interest on the 
Capital of Railway and other Companies, after deducting net Traffic Re¬ 
ceipts of Railways, amounted to £6,634,341 sterling, leaving a defi¬ 
ciency of Indian Income for the year ended as aforesaid, to defray the 
above Interests and Charges, of £50,628 sterling. 

Colonel Sykes congratulated liis riglit hon. Friend 
(Sir Charles Wood) on the satisfactory Deport which he 
liad been able to make as to the state of India, and parti¬ 
cularly in respect to its financial condition. The right 
hon. Gentleman deserved much credit for his policy in 
admitting the Natives to positions of honour and trust, in 
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confirming the princes, nobles, and gentry of India in their 
hereditary rights, and enabling them to hand their princi¬ 
palities and estates down by adoption. That single act had 
done more to inspire confidence in the people of India in 
the British Government than any other thing that had been 
done by the Government within his memory. He also gave 
the right lion. Gentleman credit for his policy in disposing 
of the waste lands for the public benefit; but the power of 
the Government was limited in this respect—as these lands 
belonged to the village communities, and it was only lands 
lying beyond village boundaries, wfith few exceptions, to 
which the Government could fairly lay claim. The financial 
prospects of India must cause great satisfaction to his right 
lion. Friend, for during the mutiny, and subsequently, they 
were a cause of uneasiness; for though India never had cost 
England hitherto one shilling, there seemed a probability of 
England being necessitated to come to her relief. But his 
right lion. Eriend might recollect that in 1859, he (Colonel 
Sykes) put a pamphlet into his hands on the Past, Present, 
and Prospective Financial Condition of British India, in 
which a strong opinion was expressed that the annual deficits 
must be made to disappear by vigorous but prudent retrench¬ 
ments in the military expenditure; and happily these views 
had been realized by the indefatigable and judicious .labours 
of Colonels Jamieson, Balfour, and Burn, respectively, of 
the Bombay, Madras, and Bengal armies, constituting a 
Military Finance Commission, who by tlicir reductions had 
converted a deficiency into a surplus in a shorter time than 
he (Colonel Sykes) had ventured to hope for. Not only his 
lion. Friend owed a debt of gratitude to these able officers, 
but the tax-payers of India were equally indebted to them, 
and the country would expect that the great services of these 
officers, now that the Military Finance Commission was 
abolished, would be suitably recompensed. He (Colonel 
Sykes) could have wished that his observations had here 
terminated with expressions of approval; but the Beport of 
the lloyal Sanitary Commission, at the head of which was 
Lord Stanley, upon the health of the European troops in 
India, called for some observations in a tone unfortunately 
not commendatory. The Report of the Commission reviewed 
the vital statistics for a period exceeding eighty years, and 
he greatly feared that the soundness of its conclusions was 
not to bo disturbed by the happy accident of a recent 
diminished mortality. Such favourable anomalies as had 
been relied on by his right lion. Friend had often occurred 
in the death-rate since the year 1800. The Commissioners 
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reported that every 100 men sent to India required eleven 
recruits annually to keep up the number. An army of 
Europeans in India, numbering 85,856 men, required 10,000 
recruits annually; one-half the recruits died in five years, 
and the recruits of the year lost 1R75 per cent, within the 
year. No less than sixty-nine per 1,000 of our troops had 
perished in India every year; and a company out of every 
regiment was sacrificed every twenty months. Those compa¬ 
nies faded away in the prime of life, leaving few or no 
children, and they had to be replaced at a great cost by 
successive shiploads of recruits. It was shown, in a table 
prepared by Dr. Earr, that of 100,000 men sent to India, 
only 43,344 remained in the ninth year, and that in the 
twentieth year there were only 9,604 out of the 100,000, 
which 9,604 died in that year at the rate of 12 and l-10th per 
cent. This was a lamentable destruction of men between 
the ages of twenty-one and forty-five years of age, and these 
results were the average of the experience of nearly a 
century; but notwithstanding these circumstances, we had 
been increasing the drain of men from this country. In 
1856 the number of commissioned officers of European 
regiments in India was 5,996, and the number of non¬ 
commissioned officers and men 39,108. In 1861 the number 
of commissioned officers was 8,324, and the number of non¬ 
commissioned officers and men 75,759; the increased number 
of Europeans therefore was 40,979. The consequence of the 
increase in the number of European troops in India was an 
increased sacrifice of human life amounting to 4,023 an¬ 
nually; that was to say, whereas before the mutiny 45,104 
men and officers, at the rate of eleven per 1,000 to supply 
vacancies, including invaliding, required 4,310 men annually, 
in 1861, with 86,083 men and officers, 8,333 men were 
required to fill vacancies, including invaliding,—4,023 more 
than were required in 1856. This lamentably increased 
waste of youthful British blood and sinew was occasioned by 
our distrust of the loyalty of the remaining native troops in 
India,—a distrust for which there was no just grounds if we 
weigh carefully the conduct of the great majority of the 
native troops during the period of the mutiny of the Bengal 
army. Eourteen regiments of the Bengal army were not led 
astray by their comrades, and remain embodied to this day 
in the Bengal army. The Madras army remained loyal to a 
man, and in the Bombay army there were only two regiments 
in winch a disposition was manifested to mutiny, and the 
majority of the men in these two regiments were of the same 
high caste—Brahmins and Rajpoots—and drawn from the 
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same locality as tlie Bengal sepoys. They had the testimony 
of the right lion. Gentleman himself, that the native princes 
and gentlemen generally remained loyal, and the people at 
large showed little sympathy for the mutineers. By what 
troops had we won India ? The British had never been one 
to seven as compared with the native troops in action. The 
European troops had been, in fact, auxiliaries, and for a 
century our sepoys had loyally fought for us. AVas it fair, 
then, to withdraw our confidence from men who had hereto¬ 
fore done us such good service ? He was greatly afraid also 
that the conversion, of the old native veteran soldier of 
India into a military policeman, which was the prospect 
before him as an irregular, would plant in the hearts of those 
soldiers a feeling of deep dissatisfaction. They would look 
upon their new position, as irregulars, as a degradation, and 
it would needlessly estrange them from the Government. In 
a recently published pamphlet, Major-General George Mal¬ 
colm, a distinguished Indian officer, said that the service Avas 
becoming less popular with the natives, and was rapidly 
losing its respectability. The financial result of the great 
increase of the European army in India was also a very 
important one. In 1S5G the military charges in India, 
including the Indian navy, amounted to £11,403,775, where¬ 
as in 1802 they were £14,308,093, showing an increase of 
£2,904,318. That was in spite of the reduction in the 
native army, which in 1856 consisted of 235,221 men, and 
in 1861 of 137,804 only. The saving hv the reduction of 
the native army was £1,948,340, but the increased charge 
for European soldiers was £4,023,000, so that the substitution 
of Europeans had occasioned an annual increased charge of 
£2,040,660. Again, in 1856 the home charges amounted to 
£3,374,179, while in 1862 they were £5,209,264. Each 
European soldier in India cost £81 12s. 8 d. per annum, ex¬ 
clusive of £13 3s. for barrack accommodation, but including 
all extra charges. The cost of a European soldier in India 
was about £104 per man. The native soldier did not cost 
more than two rupees, or 4s., for barrack accommodation; 
that was to say, he was allowed two rupees per annum hut¬ 
ting money, and he hutted himself or built his own hut in 
the lines. Complaints had been made of the defective 
barrack accommodation for the European soldier; but in 
truth in some parts of India a barrack was a palatial edifice, 
and the utmost attention was paid to the comfort of the 
soldier. Ventilation was effected by large fans being sus¬ 
pended and kept in constant motion toy natives employed for 
the purpose. In the hot winds, fragrant grass mats were 
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placed at every opening and kept watered, and (lie wind 
passing 1 through got cooled. The amusement of the men 
was also attended to by supplying them with racket courts 
and tool-shops, and they were at some stations supplied with 
plots of garden ground to cultivate, but unhappily the pre¬ 
cautions to preserve their health were rendered ineffectual 
hv au uncontrolable amount of intemperance and venereal 
„isease. lie thought lie had now shown that on the ground 
of humanity as well as of finance, it was desirable that a 
great diminution should take place in the number of Euro¬ 
pean troops in India; and he trusted that the facts he had 
stated would not be lost sight of, but would save hundreds 
of the families of the labouring classes from the constantly- 
recurring pang of the death of a young relative amongst the 
European troops in India. 

Mn. Vans ITT AiiT said, there was no great inducement 
for any one to take part in the discussion, for lie had ob¬ 
served that while the lion, and gallant Officer was making 
his speech, there were not more than sixteen Members 
present. It was not liis intention, therefore, to occupy the 
House for more than a few moments. One of the most 
satisfactory features connected with the financial statement; 
of the Secretary of State was that it was unaccompanied by 
a narrative of one of those painful controversies between 
himself and the Commissioner of a minor Presidency, or 
between himself and the Indian Minister of Finance, which 
in so much detail had, on former occasions, formed part of 
his annual expositions. The Indian Government might also 
be congratulated on the condition of its finances, and on its 
transition from chronic insolvency to restored public credit. 
That result, he believed, was mainly due to that indefatigable 
public servant, Mr. Laing, who lost no time, on succeeding 
to the late Mr. Wilson, in remedying some of the mischief 
which that gentleman inadvertently occasioned by his en¬ 
deavour to assimilate the taxation of India to that which 
prevailed in this country. Foremost among the objection¬ 
able taxes imposed by Mr. "Wilson was that most odious of 
all imposts, the income tax. Looking to the flourishing 
state of the Indian revenue, and considering the fact that 
those people residing in this country who had money remit¬ 
ted to them from India—of whom he was not one—were 
subjected to a double income tax, it w as to be regretted that 
Sir Charles Trevelyan did not sweep the tax away altogether, 
instead of dealing with it in a peddling way by making a 
reduction of one penny. 
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Sin Charles Wood : I find that I made a mistake; the 23l!T>jT71T 
reduction is one per cent. 1863 - 

Mn, Vansittajit said, that a reduction of one per cent. Mr.vamittart. 
did not make much difference in such a tax. He was per¬ 
suaded that the income tax might have been dispensed with 
altogether if Sir C. Trevelyan had retained the salt mono¬ 
poly for a short time longer. During his stay in India he 
had never hoard a single word of complaint from the natives 
against the salt tax, and he was afraid that the imposition of 
a heavy excise duty upon the manufacture of salt would 
make the natives believe that we had been actuated solely 
by a desire to promote British interests, for it was quite im¬ 
possible that the native salt could compete with Cheshire 
salt. It was satisfactory to know, however, that the Indian 
Government had been able, not only to remit taxation, but 
to reduce expenditure by many millions. The Home Gov¬ 
ernment should also take care to co-operate with the author¬ 
ities in India, and endeavour to effect a corresponding re¬ 
duction in the expenditure in this country which had fre¬ 
quently been denounced as excessive. lie bad no further 
observations to make, except that although, no doubt, the 
utmost tranquillity prevailed in India, and railways were 
being rapidly constructed there, he yet lioped that Iler 
Majesty’s Ministers would not fall into the same fatal error 
as they committed in 1S56. It would be well for them to 
pause before, in order to carry on certain military operations 
in New Zealand and Japan, they reduced the European force 
in India to a point which would again imperil the safety of 
our countrymen and countrywomen who were scattered over 
the numerous and remote stations of which India was 
composed. 

Mu. Ghegson said, he could not see how the native Mi - Gvegson, 
manufacturers of salt in India were placed in an unfavour¬ 
able position as compared with the Cheshire salt manufac¬ 
turers, who had to transport their commodity over 15,000 
miles of sea. The duty on salt was 3J rupees, or equal Duty on suit, 
to 0s. 6c/. per maund. The invoice cost of that article was 
id. per maund, and the import duty on it amounted to about 
1,700 per cent. He hoped that the Government would take 
an early opportunity of reducing the duty on salt, for the 
benefit both of the people of India and the manufacturers. 

It was essential that that great population should be supplied 
with such a necessary of life at a very small price. He 
rejoiced to have the admission of the lion, and gallant 
Member for Aberdeen that 97,000 natives had been relieved 
from service* in the army, and had found employment in 
Mr. Vansitlfu-t —Mr. (ircyson. z 2 
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other and more peaceful pursuits. [Colonel Sykes : “ No !”] 
At all events, the lion, and gallant Member sought to show 
that the natives of India were more disposed to engage in 
agriculture than to enter the army. The right hon. Gentle¬ 
man’s budget was substantially a prosperity one. The ac¬ 
counts, however, were only brought down to April 1862. 
Surely, with the rapid communication existing with India, it 
might have been possible to bring them down to a date at 
least six months later. With regard to the income tax, he 
could not help thinking that it would have been better if 
the Indian Government had not yielded to clamour in reduc¬ 
ing that tax before the expiration of the period for which it 
had been imposed. He would also warn the right hon. 
Gentleman against relying upon the continuance of so large 
a revenue from opium as seven millions. A few years ago 
the tax on-opium produced only three or four millions, and 
it must always be a precarious source of income. The 
surplus was very satisfactory, but lie found that the increase 
of expenditure had kept up a very even pace with the 
increase of revenue. He quite approved what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman in respect to surveys. It 
might not be expedient that the surveys made in India 
should be conducted on the high scale adopted for England, 
but accurate maps ought to be prepared, which would give 
the requisite information to persons desirous of purchasing 
land there. With regard to encouraging the cultivation of 
cotton or any other article in India, what was wanted was 
that the growers should have a reasonable prospect of fair 
and steady remuneration tor their produce, lie was glad 
the import duties had been reduced, and he hoped he should 
he supported when next Session he called attention to the 
fact that sugar-—one of the most important products of 
India—was taxed, not 5 or 0, but 50 or 60 per cent. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, lie would not have addressed the 
House but for the speech of his hon. and gallant Eriend the 
Member for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes), who seemed to have 
forgotten the whole lesson of the Indian mutiny when he 
complained of the increase of the European force in that 
country. No doubt the mortality in the Indian army had 
been great; the mortality in our army at home had also been 
great; but he trusted, by the adoption of proper sanitary 
measures, it would be greatly reduced. Increased security 
was given to India by keeping up there a powerful European 
force. The results which liad been anticipated on that 
account were already beginning to appear. The natives of 
India, instead of looking to employment in the native army, 
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were betaking themselves to agriculture, and that in itself 23rd Jviy 
was a most hopeful symptom. He congratulated his right 1863 
lion. Friend on the growing prosperity of India. That was 
mainly owing to the encouragement of public works, which Public Works, 
gave increased employment to the people. He trusted, 
therefore, that the Government would not only continue that 
system, but do what they could to encourage private enter¬ 
prise in works of irrigation and other permanent improve¬ 
ments. Such a course would promote the employment of 
native capital, and be an additional security for peace. 

When Government undertook any work, the natives merely 
looked on, but in private enterprise they would be induced 
to join, and thus a new interest in the welfare of the country 
was created. Companies and individuals, by leading them 
to invest their money in public works, also did a great deal 
to promote the permanent peace of the country. He was glad 
to learn that there was to be an increased grant for education. 

The natives had expressed a great desire for such a grant, 
and he believed the measure which his right lion. Friend 
had introduced for an improved system of education in India 
was one of the greatest social benefits to that country that 
had ever been adopted. He hailed with great satisfaction 
the results of Parliamentary Government for India; and ho 
trusted his right lion. Friend by continuing the same wise 
policy which he had hitherto adopted, would not only save 
the revenues of India, but secure the confidence and affec¬ 
tion of the natives, which would be a great source of strength 
to the country. 

Mr. Buxton said, he hoped the Government of India Mr - ni '*<»». 
would continue to give their attention to the question, 
whether the European force maintained in that country 
might not be still further reduced. His lion, and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Sykes) had given the weight of his great 
experience in favour of that reduction; but the European Reduction or 
force in India had mounted up from 45,000 to 83,000 or 
84,000 men. The native army, which it was conceded was J00) '"' 
the only source of danger, had been greatly reduced. The 
railways had doubled our military power; we had now also 
the telegraph; the arsenals and depots were in the hands of 
European troops, and we had far better artillery than before. 

The enfield rifle was generally introduced among our troops, 
and we had therefore in every way far better means of quell¬ 
ing an insurrection, and far less reason to apprehend one. 

A further reduction in the number of European troops 
might, then, with safety he effected. He was glad to 
hear that the statistics did not bear out the distressing reports 
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that had reached this country. But still the mortality had 
been most serious, and it was deplorable to think how many 
of those who did return from India suffered for the rest of 
their lives from disease contracted in that climate. Again, 
as each soldier was said to cost £100, the reduction of the 
European force would save the revenue of India, and thus 
enable the Government to apply themselves still more vi¬ 
gorously to public works. 

Mu. Baxley said, he believed the statement of the 
right lion. Gentleman, showing the financial success of his 
measures, and the enlightened policy he had enunciated, 
would be received by the country at large with feelings of 
great satisfaction. lie was glad that some hope was held 
out to Lancashire, which had been suffering great distress. 
They had been deprived of the raw material, which had sup¬ 
ported in comfort the great mass of the manufacturing 
classes in the north; but, without the aid of the Government 
in affording facilities for the supply of cotton from the East 
Indies, he feared the calamity and distress felt in that dis¬ 
trict would be greatly prolonged and increased in intensity. 
He therefore entreated the right lion. Gentleman to do 
everything in his power to develop the resources of India, 
and thus relieve the industry of Lancashire. He thought 
the Indian accounts might fairly be presented to the House 
sooner than almost the last week of the Session. He would 
suggest to the right lion. Gentleman that he should intro¬ 
duce a new item into the accounts, to enable the country to 
judge of the magnitude of the investments in reproductive 
works. He believed that such a statement would produce 
greater confidence to the public, and induce them to place 
their capital in Indian investments. With the railways in 
progress, about sixty millions had been invested in the means 
of communication, but, instead of 4,500 miles of railway, he 
believed that ten times that amount was really required in 
that country, besides works of irrigation and the improve¬ 
ment of river navigation. If the policy so ably enunciated 
by the right lion. Gentleman were practically adopted, it 
would, no doubt, greatly advance the prosperity as well of 
India as of this country. He therefore hoped the right lion. 
Gentleman would take every step in his power to emancipate 
the cotton trade from the necessity of relying upon slave 
labour for their supplies of raw material. Allusion had been 
made to the force employed in the suppression of the slave 
trade, but he did not think a wiser economy could he prac¬ 
tised than that of suppressing slavery by superseding the 
work of flic slave by free labour. India, he had no doubt, 
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was capable of producing the supply of cotton that the 
English manufacturer required ; and by allowing land to be 
taken at reasonable prices, and by affording the irrigation 
to which the Secretary of State bad referred—for irrigated 
land yielded four or five times the crops of lands which had 
not that advantage—he believed that such result would be 
promoted. 

Mil. Ayrton said, he Avas surprised, after the debates 
that had taken place during the Session, to hear the lion. 
Member for Manchester suggest that it Avas in the power 
of the Government of India, through any measures they 
could adopt, to provide for the Avants of Lancashire by in¬ 
creasing the groAvtli of cotton. Past debates bad proved 
the utter futility of such a notion. It aatis true that great 
allowances must be made for persons avIio Avere suffering 
under such dire distress, and perhaps it Avas too much to 
expect from them a rigid adherence to the principles of free 
trade ivhen a departure from those principles might seem to 
afford a chance of relief from such a calamity. But such 
suggestions were really calculated to mislead the people of 
Lancashire. The growers of cotton in India were receiving 
four times the price they had been able usually to realize, 
and no inducement or premium which the Government 
could offer to the agriculturists Avould be so likely to stimu¬ 
late the growth of cotton as a quadrupled price. What 
Avould be the use of the Secretary of State offering premiums 
if such increased price had no effect; and why should lie 
send agents through the country Avhon there were purchasers 
in plenty at those advanced prices ? Such suggestions had 
a tendency to mislead the people of Lancashire into a belief 
that there was a feeling on the part of some person connected 
Avith the Government of India to deprive them of the raw 
material which they so anxiously desired. He saw it stated 
about a year since that there Avere 50,000 bales of cotton in 
Central India, if anybody would buy them. That appeared 
to liim ail unjust reflection upon the gentlemen connected 
with the cotton trade. The lion. Member for Manchester 
said that that cotton did not exist, but in the course of six 
months a public meeting Avas held in Lancashire, and then 
the 50,000 bales had magnified to five millions of hales, 
which were to be obtained if it were not for some extraordi¬ 
nary operations on the part of the Government of India to 
prevent its reaching this country. It had been put forth to 
the people of Lancashire that the Secretary of State Avas in 
a conspiracy to deprive them of the raw material, and such 
heavy charges were made against him that a Motion for his 
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impeachment might have heen looked for at the beginning 
of the Session. But nothing of the kind took place, and it 
all resolved itself into a complaint that the right hon. Gen¬ 
tleman had not arrived at a standard of manners which was 
recognised in Lancashire as the proper standard. lie would, 
however, remind the Committee that in India the cotton 
agriculturist at his best was only about where the cotton 
grower in the United States would abandon the cultivation. 
In India lOOlbs. of clean cotton per acre was looked upon 
with great satisfaction ; but if the production in the United 
States was only to reach that amount, the growers would 
abandon the land, and remove to fresh and unexhausted soil. 
In India the soil was much of it indifferent in quality, and 
the best of it had been exhausted by a thousand years’ culti¬ 
vation, while there was no virgin soil of the richest character 
ever known in agriculture to remove to as was the case in 
the United States. Bor that reason India was not capable 
of producing the almost unlimited quantity which America 
could, in the event of circumstances creating a demand. 
Comparisons wore made of the charge of conveying cotton 
to the ship in India and in America, and it was said, by way 
of contrast to the assumed cheapness of transit in America, 
that the cost of getting the cotton on board in India was a 
penny per pound. But some cotton was grown near the 
coast in India, and there that charge was almost nothing ; 
and the case was exactly the same in America accordin'? as 
the cotton grew on the banks of the Mississippi, or at a long 
distance from any water conveyance. On that point charges 
were made against the Indian Government, though there was 
really nothing in those charges. Another suggestion offered 
to the Government, that the resources of India should he 
applied in improving the water communication by the great 
rivers of India, was still more unfortunate. The great rivers 
of India could not be dealt with like the perennial rivers of 
this country. They were subject to enormous floods from 
rain, when they would sweep everything before them. It 
was childish to talk of improving the Ganges for example, 
which in its course would take away a man’s estate at night, 
and land it somewhere else in the morning. These rivers 
came scouring down their beds with immense force for 
hundreds of miles after the rains; and then for six months 
not a drop of rain would fall, and, instead of being perhaps 
forty or fifty feet deep and a mile broad, nothing was to be 
seen but a stagnant piece of water. Of course, as en¬ 
gineers said, money might do anything; but millions 
of money would be needed to make one of these rivers 
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navigable. The lion. Member for Stockport pinned bis 
faith to the Godavery, and wished the Government to 
authorize the outlay of large sums in improving the na¬ 
vigation of that river. Now, the Godavery had a large 
delta, and its course lay through a hilly region above. No 
doubt at the delta the navigation of the river was capable 
of improvement, because the country was flat; but the 
great problem put before the Government was to make the 
river navigable in its course through the hills. The more 
the scheme was investigated, the more impracticable did it 
appear. Men of great judgment in India—except the en¬ 
gineer who had charge of the works-—were now persuaded 
that there could he no greater waste of the public resources 
than the attempt to make that great mountain torrent, 
running through a large extent of wild jungly country 
without population, a navigable stream; and they were 
seeking how, with a decent amount of self-respect, they could 
retire from the agitation promoted by the lion. Member. 
The Government had done enough to satisfy such demands, 
and must come to the conclusion that their works could not 
be carried with advantage beyond the delta of the Godavery. 
Eighteen years ago he formed an association in Bombay for 
the purpose of inducing the Government to guarantee the 
funds requisite for making a railway from that port to the 
great cotton-producing districts of India. At that time 
gentlemen in Lancashire did not interest themselves much 
in these proceedings, and were satisfied to continue their 
dependence upon the United States for cotton. Neverthe¬ 
less the association pursued their inquiries, and were ulti¬ 
mately able to take by the hand a company, and propose to 
it those lines of railway which in the course of a few years 
would be completed. Gentlemen in Lancashire made it a 
reproach that they were steeped in Indian railways. Now, 
railways were the greatest boon that had been or possibly 
could be conferred upon India. It was sometimes said in 
this country that our free-trade policy was the sole source 
of the increased enterprise and wealth and industry of 
England. But he should he prepared to maintain, in the 
face of all the representatives of Lancashire put together, 
that railways had done four or five times as much in deve¬ 
loping the wealth and industry of this country during the 
last twenty-five years as could he done by any number of 
fiscal or financial measures. He believed that they would 
produce the same great results in India. Talk of fiscal re¬ 
mission of 1 cl. or 2d. as bringing about a great development 
of trade; why, for every Id. or 2d. thus reduced, a railway 
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lessened the cost of goods by Is. or 2s., by reducing the cost 
of conveyance. When, therefore, it was said that nothing 
bad been done for the improvement of India and the deve¬ 
lopment of her resources, bis answer was that the Govern¬ 
ment had done immense things by aiding the construction, 
of thousands of miles of railway there through districts 
which otherwise, for all commercial purposes, would have 
been practically inaccessible. And they were beginning to 
feel the effect of what had been done in the improved reve¬ 
nue which was now being produced in India. It had been 
suggested that the production of cotton was kept back by 
the terrible state in which the Government kept the owners 
of land. Now, India had received for her cotton and agri¬ 
cultural produce in recent times some £10,000,000 more 
than she formerly did, and yet the land revenue of 1862 was 
estimated at £250,000 less than in 1861. That went to 
show that the production of cotton was not checked, as had 
been alleged, by the state in which the occupiers of land 
were kept by the Government, but that the agricultural 
interest of India bad derived the sole advantage from the 
increased demand for their produce. lie would say there¬ 
fore, as a broad proposition, that there was nothing now in 
the land tenure of India which interfered in any way with 
the productive industry of the people. lie was not there to 
defend the past, for no one was more anxious to see the 
changes which had taken place; and lie was glad that the 
Government of India had in their own public documents 
emphatically stated that they had no right whatever to the 
soil of India; their claim was to a revenue as well settled 
as the income tax in this country; and as long as that was 
paid, the occupiers of the land were the owners in fee-simple, 
and had a right to do with it as they pleased. That prin¬ 
ciple was to his certain knowledge upheld in the courts in 
India, and when forgotten, on appeal, by the Privy Council 
in this country. It might be thought that the Secretary 
of State had said the contrary; but though the form of 
expression might be different, lie had no doubt the right 
lion. Gentleman would admit that in substance his statement 
was correct. 

Turning to the revenue, he regretted very much that 
while there was an improvement in the revenue of India, 
there was not a corresponding improvement in the condition 
of the people. Some people seem to think that the con¬ 
sumption of ardent spirits, or substitutes for spirits, was 
beneficial to the people ; but it was remarkable that the f wo 
great religious communities into which the inhabitants of 
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India were divided—the Hindoos and Mohammedans—were 
so satisfied of the injury to health and morals from alcoholic 
drinks, that it was a fundamental principle with them not to 
drink any, though there were low-caste Hindoos and Mo¬ 
hammedans who did not hold themselves hound by that 
obligation. He was sorry to see that the revenue from 
abkaree had considerably increased. Unfortunately the Go¬ 
vernment saw in it a great source of revenue, and he feared 
they were disposed to encourage its consumption. Coming 
next to the assessed taxes, he could not help feeling how 
diffi cult it was for England to govern India and do justice 
to the great body of the people. The income tax was ob¬ 
noxious to the Europeans in India and other classes who 
were best able to pay it, and the consequence was that that 
tax, which was a most just one when not carried too low, 
was made a subject of agitation by those who could unfor¬ 
tunately best make themselves heard; and he feared the 
Indian Government had not the moral courage to resist the 
pressure which would be brought to bear, and to maintain 
the tax as it ought to be maintained. He should regret if 
the tax were taken off the rich, but should rejoice if persons 
of small incomes were exempted. What was to be thought 
of our administration when we were increasing the tax upon 
salt in order to reduce the tax upon the incomes of the rich? 
The tax on salt in this country was a most obnoxious one, 
and was, he believed, the first of the indirect taxes that was 
repealed. In times past the people of Cheshire used to feel 
a great anxiety about the sufferings of the people of India 
from the tax upon salt, but somehow or other since arrange¬ 
ments had been made by which salt from Cheshire was im¬ 
ported into India, though at a considerable duty, that great 
anxiety had subsided, and was not likely, after the speech of 
the right lion. Gentleman, to be ever revived. There never 
had been a salt monopoly in Bombay as it existed in Cal¬ 
cutta, and therefore his hon. Eriend (Mr. Yansittart) was 
hardly justified in the remarks which he had made on this 
subject. Salt might be produced in Bombay cheaper than 
it could be imported from Cheshire; and as soon as the 
railways by which salt could be taken from the coast 
were completed, the people of India would be supplied by 
their own production, and it would not be necessary to im¬ 
port it. He could not but regret that the salt duty was to 
be kept up to so large an amount, as it pressed very severely 
upon the poorest people of India. When he saw the efforts 
which were made to induce the Government to remit the 
taxation of the rich, and when that could not be done except 
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by increasing the duty upon salt, he felt considerable mis¬ 
givings. In connection with the question of opium, the 
House was in great danger of running into an extreme the 
opposite of that into which they had fallen on former occa¬ 
sions. It was the first time they had a very considerable 
surplus ; and when that went forth, there would, he feared, 
be a disposition on the one hand to increase the expenditure 
of India, and on the other to yield to the demands of power¬ 
ful parties 'for a remission of taxation. The right hon.. 
Gentleman would do well to remember that the revenue 
from opium was derived from an agricultural product which 
was sold only to a foreign consumer, and was therefore ex¬ 
posed to the double contingency of the seasons in India, and 
the political condition of China. They had witnessed the 
failure of the potato crop in Ireland and the vine crop in 
Trance; and it was therefore the duty of the Government 
to regard the revenue from opium as precarious, and not to 
indulge too much in a feeling of security, seeing that so 
large a portion of the general revenue depended on that 
single item. He was glad to see that the military expendi¬ 
ture had come back to its normal condition. Having read 
very carefully the Report upon the sanitary state of the 
European troops, he thought there was great truth in the 
observations of the right hon. Baronet that its conclu¬ 
sions were derived too much from mixed causes, which 
ought to have been carefully sifted and separated. Within 
the last two or three years—indeed, ever since the mutiny—• 
the circumstances of the army had been undergoing such rapid 
and successive changes that general conclusions must neces¬ 
sarily be fallacious. He was glad that the anomalous and 
expensive Indian navy had been put an end to. It was a 
force much petted by the East India Company, but it was 
absurd to prevent officers of the regular navy from taking 
their turn of service there, and acquiring information as to 
coasts and harbours which would prove valuable in case of 
war. He rejoiced in the gradual but thorough amalgama¬ 
tion of India with this country, and at finding that the 
Indian statement, once a subject of standing contention, 
was now a subject of universal peace and congratulation, and 
that those who were disposed to indulge in gloomy anticipa¬ 
tions had thought it imprudent to attend and justify them. 

Me. Bazley said, he wished to assure the hon. 
Member that much of the information with which he had 
favoured the Committee was incorrect. He also felt bound 
to protest against the calumnies regarding Lancashire which 
the hon. Gentleman had uttered. 
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Sir Charles Wood said, he was "lad to perceive that, L>3,u> ,,ULY 
on the whole, satisfaction was generally expressed with the 1863 
statement it had been his duty to submit to the Committee. Su c ' " O0 ' 1 ' 
In reply to the observations which fell from different bon. 

Members, he desired to say that those who knew India best 
were of opinion that r.o great reduction of military strength 
below the existing amount could safely be made at present. 

The sanitary condition of the troops had very greatly im¬ 
proved; but, of course, every pains would be taken still 
further to diminish the rate of mortality. It could not be 
said that the salt monopoly had been put down; it had put 
itself down, the Government finding that it was no longer of 
pecuniary advantage. There had also been concessions as 
to the land revenue, and a large expenditure upon public 
works. These combined advantages, it was hoped, would 
largely improve the condition of the people of India; but 
it was evident that the Government must look for a return, 
in some shape or other, for the contributions thus made 
towards the advancement of India. That return, he 
believed, would be obtained in the increased amount of land 
brought under cultivation. In the importance of extend¬ 
ing education among the native population, he quite agreed; 
large grants had been appropriated for the purpose by 
Sir C. Trevelyan, whose interest in the subject was well 
known. The exertions of the railway companies in the 
Presidency of Bombay to complete the railway communica¬ 
tion were most active. They would soon have lines running 
directly into the cotton district. Of the Godavery, unfortu¬ 
nately, every fresh survey increased the estimate of the 
outlay requisite to improve its navigation; hue there could 
be no doubt that outlay on this route would be attended 
with advantages, and he did not shrink from any expecta¬ 
tions on that score which ho might heretofore have held 
out. 

Mu. Ayrton asked when the Act of the Legislative Mr. Ayrton. 
Council would be laid on the table. 

Sir Charles Wood said, that there was no provision sir c. Wood, 
that these Acts should be laid on the table, but that they 
were, lie believed, all in the library. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow at Twelve of the 
clock. 


Sir C. Wood —Mr. Ayrton. 
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EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Sir Charles Wood : Sir, when I had the honor of 
addressing the House this time last year upon the subject of 
Indian finance, I stated that, so far as it was possible to 
judge, the experience of the preceding year had fully verified 
the predictions which I had ventured to utter in the year 
1859, that, in three or four years’ time, we should witness the 
restoration of our Indian finances to a prosperous condition. 
I am now happy to say that the experience of another year 
does hut confirm that opinion. I was told at the time I 
uttered those predictions that the hopes which I was hold¬ 
ing out were entirely fallacious, but I am glad to say that 
the course of events has proved that I was not mistaken. 
In the third year from 1859, namely, in the year ending the 
30th of April 1862, the equilibrium of the Indian revenue 
and expenditure was so nearly restored that, on a revenue 
and charge of about £14,000.000, the deficit was no more 
than £50,000. In the year ending the 30th of April 1863, 
the accounts of which are now before the House, instead 
of a deficit, there was a surplus of £1,827,000. In the year 
ending the 30th of April last, the surplus is estimated at 
£257,000, and Sir Charles Trevelyan anticipates that the sur¬ 
plus at the end of the current year will amount to £823,000. 
This increase has been accomplished mainly by a great 
reduction of expenditure in India, but to a great extent by 
an increase in the important branches of revenue; and, 
although we were compelled to increase many of the taxes and 
to impose some new ones, a considerable portion of these have 
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already either been repealed or reduced. I am not aware that 
the demands of the public service have been in any instance 
stinted in the expenditure which was necessary for them, 
or that there has been any neglect of the measures which 
should be adopted to encourage the development of our 
resources in India; and I think the House will concur with 
me in the opinion that it is a most satisfactory state of 
things when, so soon after so extraordinary a depression of 
the finances as for three years together took place in India, 
so large a surplus follows a year in which the expenditure 
and revenue were nearly equal. But, beyond this, I am happy 
to say that we have discharged a considerable amount of 
debt in the course of the last two years. Sir Cbarles Tre¬ 
velyan stated in India that this payment of debt had 
amounted to £9,000,000, and, though I think that calculation 
is rather in excess of the real sum, I do not believe that 
the difference is very great, because we have paid off in this 
country a temporary loan of £1,500,000, £250,000 of India 
bonds, and also debentures which fell due during the last 
year to the extent of £5,557,000. The amount of debt 
paid off in this country is, therefore, £7,310,000. In addi¬ 
tion to this, £1,000,000 was paid off in India, so that, in the 
last two years, the sum which has been cleared off amounts to 
£8,313,000. 

Mr. IIenky Seymour : Do those figures appear in any 
accounts ? 

Sir Charles Wood : I am not quite sure. 

Sir Henry 'Willoughby : What year’s P 

Sir Charles Wood : From the 1st of May 18G2 
to the 30tli of April 1801. I stated last year that, in con¬ 
sequence of the apprehension entertained in India of the 
falling off of the revenue, and of a deficiency of pay¬ 
ments by the railroad companies at Home, we had at one 
time borrowed more than we actually wanted. I must now 
say that the alarm entertained in India was entirely un¬ 
founded, and, before the end of the year, the railway com¬ 
panies paid in to the full extent of the estimate, so that the 
sum borrowed was not required. [An lion. Member : Was 
the sum borrowed £5,000,000 ?] £1,000,000. It is not true, 
therefore, that the amount of debt paid off has been liqui¬ 
dated from the surplus of the revenue. [“Hear, hear!”] 
My hon. Friend cheers as if there were some wonderful dis¬ 
covery in this fact, but he might have easily seen that 
£8,000,000 of debt could not possibly be satisfied by 
£3,000,000 of surplus. The financial state of India as it 
now stands shows that there has been a steady surplus for 
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tlirce consecutive years, following a year in which the reve¬ 
nue and expenditure were pretty nearly balanced ; and that 
upwards of £8,250,000 of debt has been paid off. Nor have 
we accomplished this by unduly reducing our balances, for, 
on the 20th of April, the estimated amount of the balances 
at the treasuries at Home and in India was about £19,000,000. 
Satisfactory as this statement is, I must beg the House not 
to attach too much importance to the amount of the sums 
which I have mentioned as indicative of what must neces¬ 
sarily occur in future years, because one item of revenue— 
opium—will always remain a source of anxiety to the In¬ 
dian financier. The amount of revenue received from opium 
in the year 1861-2 was about £6,359,000, and, in the year 
the accounts of which are now before us, it is £8,055,000, 
showing an increase of £1,696,000. In the year, however, 
ending in April last, the receipts in this department of the 
revenue fell to the extent of £1,205,000. Therefore, lion. 
Members will at once see that the revenue from opium can¬ 
not be depended upon with any certainty. In fact, by the 
falling off of the opium revenue in the year which has 
just closed, the surplus in India was reduced to £30,000. 
It so happened, however, that, by some arrangements made 
at Home with the other departments of the Government, a 
larger sum than we expected was received here, and the sur¬ 
plus was thus brought up to £257,000. [Colonel Sykes : 
The Income Tax ? ] I will speak of that tax with the other 
taxation. I do not think it worth while to enter into a 
detailed statement of the estimates and receipts, as I have 
sometimes done in former years, when there has been a 
question as to how the balance turned the one way or the 
other : and I think it will be more interesting to the House 
if I give the figures rather more generally. Now, the 
maximum charge in the year 1858-9 was £50,218,000, and 
the revenue £36,060,000, leaving a deficit of upwards of 
£14,000,000. In the next year the deficit was reduced to 
£10,000,000, and in 1861-2 to £50,000, the charge amount¬ 
ing to £13,880,000, and the revenue to £43,830,000. In the 
current year Sir Charles Trevelyan has estimated the revenue 
at £46,163,000, and the charge at £45,340,000, leaving a 
surplus of £800,000. Tor the last few years the receipts 
from the main articles of revenue have been steadily increas¬ 
ing. I will give the House a comparative statement of the 
receipts of this year and the year 1S56-7, the year before 
the mutiny, when matters were in their ordinary and normal 
state; but I must inform them that I cannot specify the 
amount on every article in that year, because, although we 
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21st Jn.Y ] iave the receipts on each item separated in the accounts 
186 4 . before us, they were not so distinguished in the former year. 
Since 185G-7 the increase on the land revenue, forest, aud 
incrt’iisc of ahkaree (that is, the excise) was £3,500,000, and on opium 
issfi-sL S " Kl £3,000,000. I am obliged to put the customs and salt 
duties together, because, owing to a change which has taken 
place, the importation of salt from this country having 
entirely superseded the manufacture of salt in Bengal, the 
receipt of duty, formerly in the excise, is now in the customs. 
The revenue from salt and customs has increased in 
that time about £3,000,000; stamps have increased about 
£1,100,000; and the whole increase, therefore, amounts to 
Lami itcvcimr. £10,000,000. The land revenue has steadily increased, owing 
to a larger quantity of land being brought into cultivation, 
and that is one of the best proofs of the increased prosperity 
and of the development of the resources of the country. 
Opium i«evt— Opium lias increased, as I before stated, in a most extra¬ 
ordinary manner, and they anticipate even a larger revenue 
from it in the course of this year than was received two years 
Suit u.'vcim,'. a go. The salt revenue, in like manner, has increased in the 
last two years to the extent of £700,000, but, as I have 
already mentioned, a great change on this head has taken 
place. The manufacture of salt by the Government in 
Bengal has entirely ceased, and the objections which the 
natives entertained to English salt seem entirely to have 
vanished. After communications with the Salt Chamber of 
Commerce in this country, orders have been issued for the 
sale of the Government stock of salt in India, and hence¬ 
forth I trust that the importation of salt from this country 
will entirely supply the province of Bengal. With respect 
income Tax. to the income tax, I must observe that it was imposed under 
the pressure of circumstances, and it certainly is not a tax 
that has been very successful in India. With regard to the 
small holders of land under what would here be called 
Schedule A, hardly any portion of them pay the tax, and the 
tax on profits in trade, which I fear is not very honestly 
paid in this country, is hardly paid at all in India. The 
richest merchants in India somehow or other contrive to 
evade any considerable payment, and the result is that nearly 
the whole produce of the income tax in India has proceeded 
from a few large landholders, from the public fundholders, 
and from persons receiving salaries. It is not a tax which 
it is desirable to impose in India, except under circumstances 
of pressure. Last year 1 per cent, was reduced on the income 
tax, and next year it is proposed to repeal the whole as a 
general tax, leaving only a portion for the purpose of defray- 
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mg certain local expenditure whicli ought to he defrayed by 2131 JtTLT 
the inhabitants of the particular districts. With respect to 1804 - 
the customs duties, lion. Gentlemen are aware that, under 
the pressure of circumstances, they were raised from 5 per Cus . toms 
cent, to 10 per cent. Within a couple of years the duty on lu ies ' 
piece goods and yarns was reduced to the former amount of 
5 per cent, and 34 per cent, ad valorem. The duty on beer 
was considerably reduced last year, and this year the remain¬ 
ing 10 per cent, duties will all be reduced to 7|per cent. 

Therefore, with respect to all articles imported into India, 
nearly the whole of the temporary duties are already reduced. 

It is true, however, that the customs duties are not very pro¬ 
ductive, and, omitting the duties on piece goods anil salt, 
the whole amount is not much above <£1,000,000. Of that 
sum of .£1,000,000, more than one-half is paid on articles 
consumed by Europeans, such as spirits and wine, or whieli 
hardly ought to pay duty at all, such as metals, railway 
articles, and the result is that the whole amount of the cus¬ 
toms duties levied on articles consumable by the natives 
little exceeds £400,000. When it is considered that the 
people of India arc improving in condition, and that, in this 
country, £3S,000,000 are raised by duties on the great arti¬ 
cles consumed by the mass of the people—sugar, tea, spirits, 
wine, &c.—it is a striking circumstance that so small an 
amount of revenue should be derived from articles imported 
into India for the use of the mass of the inhabitants. When 
pressed by the people of Manchester to repeal altogether the 
duty on piece goods, I can only say that, without these two 
duties on salt and piece goods, the mass of the people in 
India would be practically untaxed. It appears that the 
first articles of luxury in which the people indulge are gold 
and silver ornaments, such as bracelets, armlets, &c. No 
duty is paid on these articles, and the extent to which they 
are used accounts in a great measure for the way in which 
the large importations of gold into India have been absorb¬ 
ed. Consequently we do not derive in India, in respect of 
taxable articles of consumption, the same advantage which 
other countries do from the improved condition of the 
people. That improved condition, however, is evidenced ir.se in wages 
by the great rise which has taken place in wages, which has mnnincreased 
made it necessary for the Government to take into consi- I>laLO 
deration the emoluments, not only of the Native army, but 
of the lower-paid civil servants. The pay of the Native 
officers and soldiers has been increased chiefly by additional 
good conduct pay. The expenditure on public works is much 
larger now on account of the rise in the rate of wages, 
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and the administration of justice, in like manner, is much 
more expensive. As a country advances in civilization the 
expense for the administration of justice is greater than in 
an uncivilized country The administration of justice in 
patriarchal style, under the shade of a tree, is cheaper than 
its administration in a judicial court by an English barrister. 
The increase of charge in India in two years has been 
£2,000,000 under the following heads: - Public works, 
£] ,000,000; law, justice,.and police, £500,000; surveysand set¬ 
tlements, £500,000. This sort of additional charge must be 
made if we are to do justice to the country. The increased 
price of food, which has necessitated an increase of wages, is, 
to a certain extent, due to the quantity of land diverted to the 
production of cotton from the production of grain and cereal 
crops. The distress caused by the failure of the American 
cotton supply has not been confined to the manufacturing 
districts of this country. The Native manufacture of cottou 
has been pretty nearly destroyed in India. In one district 
the people had to resort for support to the public works, and, 
at another place, there were disturbances which we were 
obliged to suppress by force. Hon. Gentlemen will be not a 
little astonished, I daresay, at the extraordinary increase in 
the prices of different articles of produce. I have a return 
which illustrates this iu a very striking manner:— 

“ In 1859 one could buy for a rupee 810 tolas of rice in Alimed- 
inig'tir; in 1803, 660 tolas; and in the same year, in Dliarwar, a cotton 
district, only 525 tolas. In 1859 a rupee procured 2,670 tolas of wheat 
in Ahmednugur; in 1863, 1,080; and in 1863, in Dharwar, 512. In 
1859 a rupee procured 3,210 tolas of bajree in Ahmednugur; in 1863, 
1,080 ; and in 1863, in Dharwar, 568. In 1859 a rupee procured 
3,960 tolas of jowaree; in 1803, 1,260; and in 1863, in Dharwar, 595. 
Again, in 1859, a rupee would fetch 2,760 tolas of grain in Ahmednugur ; 
in 1803, 1,170; and in 1863, iu Dharwar, only 536.” 

It is not difficult to imagine the extent of the distress which 
has been occasioned among the working classes by this 
extraordinary rise in the prices of provisions. So lar, how¬ 
ever, as this country is concerned, it is very satisfactory to 
observe the increase in the importation of cotton from India. 
Rather exaggerated expectations were, at the outset, enter¬ 
tained as to what could be done at once in procuring cotton 
from India. In no country is it possible that the permanent 
supply shall very much exceed the permanent demand. If 
people cannot sell produce they will not grow it. After the 
experiment tried some years ago of growing cotton for the 
English market in India, which was entirely superseded by 
the supply of superior quality from America, and great loss 
thereby caused to the growers in India, it is not surprising 
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that they were not ready to produce on demand a large 
quantity of cotton which, but for that sudden emergency, 
would not have been required from them. The first effect 
of the sudden demand was to bring out all the old stores of 
cotton, much of it of very inferior quality. It is said that 
even mattresses and beds were ripped open, and that the 
cotton inside of them was sent to this country. There was 
thus a considerable increase in the supply of cotton, but, in 
order to test the amount of production, we must compare the 
amount we got last year with the amount we received the 
year before this sudden demand arose, and not in the year 
after the increased demand. Even before the extraordinary 
demand there was a considerable increase in the amount of 
the supply. In 1858 the quantity of cotton imported from 
India was 1,185,000 cwt.; in 1859, .1,717,000 cwt.; in 1860, 
1,822,000 cwt.; in 1861, 3,295,000 cwt.; in 1862, 3,505,000 
cwt.; in 1863, 3,878,000 cwt. Last year I quoted one of 
the best publications I have seen on the production of cotton 
in India—letters addressed to a Bombay newspaper by a 
cotton broker, Mr. Smith of Liverpool, who travelled over 
a considerable part of India and made some most sensible 
observations. Mr. Smith stated very truly that it was absurd 
to expect a sudden rise in the supply; but, if prices were 
kept up, there would be ultimately a steady but gradual 
increase in the production of cotton. Referring to the 
accounts of the importation of cotton into this country for 
the first five months of the year ending on the 31st of May, 
the House will see that there has been a steady and remark¬ 
able increase in the last years. In the five months of 1858, 
1859, and 1860, respectively, the cotton imported from India 
amounted to about 340,000 cwt. In the five months of 1861 
it was 342,000 cwt.; 1862, 734,000 cwt.; 1863, 962,000 cwt.; 
1864, 1,247,875 cwt. We are fairly entitled, therefore, to 
say that the production of cotton in India and its importation 
into this country have been pretty nearly quadrupled in those 
periods. In Berar, Nagpore, and the other cotton districts 
of Central India, the number of acres under cultivation in 
1861 was 380,000; in 1862, 427,000 ; and in 1863, 588,000. 
Similar progress, I have no doubt, is observable in other 
parts of India, where cotton can be grown. On the score of 
quantity, therefore, we have every reason to be satisfied with 
what India has done for us in regard to cotton. I am afraid, 
however, I cannot say as much as to the improvement in the 
quality of the cotton. That is of course necessarily a much 
slower process. The grower who receives a high price by 
weight has in many cases been tempted to enhance the 
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weight and his profit by unfair means. So great did the 
evil become that the Bombay Government passed an Act 
for preventing the adulteration of cotton; and from the 
report of the Inspector wlio was appointed to carry out the 
law, I understand lie has been very successful in accomplish¬ 
ing that object. The main difficulty at present consists in 
preventing the mixing of different qualities of cotton. 
Superior and inferior kinds are grown in the same field, 
and great care is required both in sowing the seed and in 
picking the pods to prevent a mixture. I have no doubt 
that, when the Indian growers find that they can get a 
higher price for a better quality, they will be clever enough 
to produce a superior kind of cotton. Of the other articles 
of produce the return is really very satisfactory. Between 
1858-9 and 1862-3 the quantity of coffee exported to this 
country has increased from about 11,000,000 to 21,000,0001bs.; 
of indigo, from 9,000,000 to ll,000,0001bs.; and of jute, 
317,000 to 1,266,000 cwt. The export of wool has increased 
from 15,000,000 ibs. to 21,000,000 lbs. With regard to the 
tea grown in India, I am afraid that there is some prejudice 
against it at the present moment, but I believe that it has 
very much improved in quality. The extent of the planta¬ 
tions has considerably increased. In Assam the cultivation 
has been introduced and is carried on by private enterprise, 
and the result has been so successful that the Assam Tea 
Company have been enabled to pay their shareholders a 
dividend of 25 per cent. It lias also been successfully in¬ 
troduced by the Government into the north of India, and 
so successfully that, at the present moment, all the Govern¬ 
ment plantations are to be disposed of with the exception 
of one which has been reserved for the production of seed. 
I do not possess an account of the quantity of tea exported 
for a period of years, but the value of that exported in 
1S58-9 was £60,000, and in 1862-3 it had increased to 
£223,000. A plantation for furnishing tea seeds and plants 
has been formed in the Neilgherries. There is another 
matter which is likely to prove advantageous, not only to 
India, but the world at large. Mr. Markham, a clerk in the 
India Office, has succeeded in introducing from South 
America the seed of the cinchona tree, from which quinine 
is obtained, and the cultivation of that plant in the Ncil- 
gherry Hills has proved most successful. In January 1862, 
8,600 plants were growing, but, in April last, the number had 
increased to 341,000 ; and what is still more remarkable, 
the bark of the few trees which have attained sufficient size to 
enable the quality of the bark to be tested gave a pro- 
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duce exceeding that of the bark of the same description of 
tree in South America. The cultivation of the cinchona plant 
is now being greatly extended, and I believe that the super¬ 
intendent of the Dutch plantation at Java, who went over to 
inspect the plantations on the Neilgherry Hills, has declared 
that the plants are superior to anything they have in Java. 
The great increase in the exports from India has led to an 
extraordinary importation of gold and silver. In the last 
five years the amount has been £50,000,000 of silver and 
£25,000,000 of gold, but a considerable portion must have 
been employed by the natives in the manufacture of orna¬ 
ments for themselves, their wives, and families. A large 
proportion of the gold and silver imported seems to have 
disappeared in this way, as it has not been exported anywhere. 
[Colonel Sykes : Has there been an increase in the coin¬ 
age ?] There has been a great amount of coinage. I do 
not intend to advert to the subject of the currency, as that 
question was discussed in the House a short time ago, but I 
shall be happy to answer any question which may be put to 
me upon it. [Mr. J. B. Smith : Has a gold currency been 
adopted in India yet ?] I stated, when the subject was before 
the House a short time ago, that I was not prepared to take 
any steps in the matter until I had received a report from 
the Government in India. I have not yet received that 
report, but I have every reason to believe that I shall do so 
before long. The public works have been carried on with 
great vigor and without any limit as to funds. The only 
difficulty which has been experienced has been one which 
we were not prepared to anticipate in India, namely, want 
of labor. I, in common with others, was for some t im e 
under the impression that the supply of labor was abund¬ 
ant in all parts of India, but I am informed that, in all 
districts where the public works are going on, it has been 
found extremely difficult to obtain an adequate supply of 
labor. In the central districts in India the railroads 
and other public works have been in competition with 
the agriculturists for labor. The consequence has been 
that the price of labor has been raised and the cost 
of the construction of the public works increased. In 
Assam, South Canara, Central India, Scinde, and the 
North-Western Provinces, there is a great want of labor, 
and, unfortunately, these are the districts in which English 
capital and English settlers can be most beneficially em¬ 
ployed. So great is the inconvenience which is experi¬ 
enced from the want of labor that I have been asked 
to do something towards importing Chinese laborers into 
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India, which is a proposition not a little startling to those 
who have always been led to believe that the population of 
India was more than sufficient for the requirements of the 
country. Railroads are being carried on with great activity 
in all parts of India. A number of gentlemen have come 
forward and have undertaken the construction of what is 
called a light branch railway communication through the 
northern parts of India. They have done this without a 
guarantee upon obtaining the land from the Government and 
a contribution for a certain number of years. The terms are 
much more favorable to the Government than anything we 
have hitherto been able to obtain. I sincerely hope that the 
undertaking will succeed. It will show that works of this 
kind may be done by private companies, not only with 
advantage to the country, but to the shareholders themselves. 
The gauge is the same as that of the groat railroads. Beyond 
that, in the course of the winter, a telegraphic cable has been 
laid down from Kurracbee to the head of the Persian Gulf. 
The recommendations of the commission presided over by 
the noble Lord, the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley), 
to inquire into the sanitary condition of the Indian army, 
have been followed up by the appointment of sanitary com¬ 
missions in each presidency, who have already commenced 
their labors, not only with regard to the barracks, but also 
in reference to the condition of the town of Calcutta. Por a 
long time, to the disgust of the more civilized inhabitants, it 
lias been the practice in Calcutta to throw dead bodies into 
the river, the result of which was to aggravate, during last 
year, the ravages of the cholera which broke out very severely. 
It was thought desirable to take some precautionary measure, 
and the first step taken was to prohibit the throwing of dead 
bodies into the Ganges. There was no intention on the part 
of the Government to interfere with the prejudices or wishes 
of the Hindoo inhabitants of Calcutta, and it will be a con¬ 
solation to the hon. and gallant Member (Colonel Sykes) to 
know that the prevention of the abomination of throwing 
dead bodies in the river had the entire approval of the 
Hindoo municipality of Calcutta. [Sir James Pergusson : 
What about the state of the gaol ?] The last report we have 
received was that the gaol was in a satisfactory state. It had 
been inspected by the magistrates at Calcutta appointed under 
an Act of Parliament, who are bound to inspect it at least 
once a month. The progress of internal affairs in India is 
also most satisfactory, and there is no disturbance within 
our frontier. If there has been some little disturbance just 
outside our north-western frontier it has turned out to be 
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a matter of very little consequence. Early in the Session, 
in answer to a question, I stated very shortly what had hap¬ 
pened in that case, and perhaps it is right that I should now 
recur to it. Many years ago a Mahomedan fanatic estab¬ 
lished himself and his followers in the district beyond the 
Indus w r lien Runjeet Singh ruled in the Punjab. He con¬ 
tinued for some time to defy that ruler, and was ultimately 
killed, but the remainder of his companions took refuge in 
the hills and made marauding incursions into the territory 
of that ruler. When we took possession of the Punjab they 
had no more love for us than they had shown for Runjeet 
Singh, and they had been a thorn in our side, more or less, 
ever -since. They were settled on the western hank of the 
Indus, just on the outside of our frontier, and were in the 
constant habit of making inroads upon our territory, mur¬ 
dering and plundering the inhabitants of the villages, and 
disturbing the peace of the district in every possible way. 
In 1857 an expedition was undertaken against them under 
Sir Sidney Cotton, who destroyed two of their strongholds, 
and took engagements from the neighbouring tribes that 
they would not allow them to harbour among them, or come 
thence to harass our frontier as they had been wont to do. 
Eor a year or two they gave us no further trouble, but, being 
partially strengthened by some mutineers who took refuge 
among them, these marauders recommenced their incursions. 
They advanced into our territory and into one of the States 
under our protection, and committed their usual outrages by 
murdering the persons whom they came across and burning 
the villages. We called upon the tribes through whose 
territory they passed to perform their engagements and 
arrest their progress. One of those tribes was divided in 
feeling, onc-lialf of it being disposed to do what it could to 
prevent these marauders from coming through its territory, 
the rest not being disposed to do so, and saying that 
they were too strong for it, and that, if we wanted to stop 
them, we must do it ourselves. After considerable hesitation 
Lord Elgin authorized an expedition against the marauders, 
but the officers on the spot were a little indiscreet in one 
respect in the course they took. They proceeded by -way of 
the Umbeylah Pass, but they did not take into account 
sufficiently early the probability of their alarming the power¬ 
ful tribe of the Bonairs by their advance. They had not the 
least reason to apprehend any opposition from the Bonairs, 
who, on a former occasion, took our part against these 
marauders, and we had not the least intention of injuring 
the Bonairs. However, our officers did not send a COmmuni- 
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cation to the Bonairs until they had reached the top of the 
Umbeylah Pass, within a few miles of their territory, and, 
with the suspicion natural to an Oriental tribe, the Bonairs 
thought we were about to attack them. They, therefore, 
turned out in great force and resisted our troops. They 
were afterwards joined by other fanatical Mahomedans, but 
they were repulsed with considerable loss to themselves, but 
with some loss also among our force. While this was going 
on, the Agent of the Governor General, who bad been absent, 
returned and apparently succeeded in assuring the Bonairs 
that we had not had the slightest intention to injure them, 
and they were willing to withdraw. But the fanatical alli es 
from other tribes, under the influence of a sort of Mahomedan 
prophet called the Akhoond of Swat, persuaded them to con¬ 
tinue their resistance. A successful attack was made on 
their lines, and they were driven from their position, and, 
after two days’ fighting, the Bonairs themselves, the very 
people who had commenced the resistance to us before, said 
they were ready to go with our force and destroy the strong¬ 
holds of the marauders. That object was accomplished, and 
the expedition ended as satisfactorily as a matter of that kind 
could end. It was a most unfortunate circumstance that 
opposition should have been offered to our troops through a 
false alarm on the part of the Bonairs. But the greatest 
pains were afterwards taken to assure them we never had any 
intention to attack them ; that our only desire was that our 
frontier should not be harassed by bands of plunderers 
who harboured in their territory; and that we should 
only be too happy to live on good terms with them. We 
have no reason to fear that anything of that kind will 
occur again. [Mr. Vansittart asked whether the expense 
of that war had been brought into the accounts ?] The 
expense is in the estimated expenditure for the past 
year, and it amounts to between £150,000 and £200,000. 
Perhaps I should next notice the civil war between the 
Ameer of Cabul and his brothers. We simply acknowledge 
the de facto ruler in that case, and refuse to take any part 
whatever on either side. We are leaving them to fight it out 
in their own way and taking the greatest care not to give 
the slightest assistance to either party. There is only one 
other quarter which may, to a certain extent, disturb the 
peace of our frontier. I refer to Bhootan. Por many years 
inroads have been made by plundering bands of Bhooteahs 
into our territory, and it had been determined to send an ex¬ 
pedition there, but the mutiny prevented anything of that 
kind being done, and Lord Elgin thought it better to come to 
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some arrangement, if possible, with the rulers of that country. 2,ST Jrav 
There was no reason to believe that the mission to them 1864 - 
would not be well received, because, on two former occa¬ 
sions, such a mission had been favorably received. On the 
present occasion the envoy was grossly insulted. It is 
difficult to know exactly how he should have acted, but, 
although I think it would have been wiser not to have gone 
on, we can hardly form a fair judgment after the fact, and I 
have no doubt of Mr. Eden’s having acted to the best of his 
judgment in very difficult circumstances. It would be hard 
to blame him now. The country was in a state of complete 
anarchy. The recognized rulers of the country are a spiri¬ 
tual chief and a temporal chief; there are also an eastern 
viceroy and a western viceroy, with subordinate chiefs. At 
present there are two temporal chiefs, two spiritual chiefs, 
two eastern and three western viceroys. These viceroys 
were in a state of hostility with each other. We have not 
the least notion of going into that country or maintaining 
any position there, but we do intend to take possession 
of a narrow strip of low country, and to occupy the passes 
to prevent inroads; and in that way we may be able to bring 
them to as much reason as is possible with a race of barba¬ 
rians. There is another topic to which I should wish to Results of Par. 
refer,—the result of experience with regard to those legisla- giXt!on&r le " 
tive measures which the Legislature of this country has India, 
passed for India. In 1861 three Acts of Parliament passed 
specially affecting India. One was for admitting in the 
Council of the Governor General, not only Englishmen 
unconnected with the Government, but natives of India. Natives in 
The Council of the Governor General and that of the Gov- couuciis lent 
ernor of Madras and of Bombay was increased in this way, 
and a council was given to the Lieutenant-Governor of Ben¬ 
gal. As far as we can judge, that legislation has been suc¬ 
cessful, and, what is most satisfactory, the natives who were 
to form part of the council seem to have taken a very active 
part in legislation, and expressed their opinions with free¬ 
dom, very greatly to the advantage of the Government. 

Three natives were put in by Lord Canning, one of whom 
has since died. Lord Elgin put in three other natives, and, 

I think, wisely brought a Native chief of considerable influ¬ 
ence from Madras. Three natives have been put into the 
Madras Council, five into the Bombay Council, and eight 
into the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. I 
believe the measure has given the greatest possible satisfac¬ 
tion to the people of India. The next measure passed was improvement 
one for the improvement of the High Court of Justice. of HigkCourt. 
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This too has worked well: the barristers, judges, and the 
civilians have acted very harmoniously together, and a very 
able native judge has been placed on the bench of the High 
Court of Calcutta. On the recommendation of a law com¬ 
mission which I appointed when I was President of the 
Board of Control, a Code of Civil Procedure has been intro¬ 
duced into India. Upon that subject the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor of Bengal says :— 

“ The result of all the inquiries I have made from the native 
judges, by whom nearly all original suits are tried, and of whom I have 
now seen many in different parts of the lower provinces, is that the 
new procedure iu working has been successful even above all hope.” 

Mr. Harington says :— 

“ As showing how successful the Code of Civil Procedure has been 
in expediting the administration of justice, it may be mentioned that in 
a Court of Small Causes in the North-Western Provinces, established 
under the provisions of Act NLII of 1860, the average duration of 
suits disposed of during the past year was only eight days, including the 
day on which the plaint was filed. Under the old system of procedure 
the average would probably have been between two and three months.” 

The third measure was one to enable the Governor General 
to appoint officers from the civil service to certain offices for 
which they were not till then eligible. I have laid on the 
table this year the number of appointments under that Act, 
and I do not think it will ho found that there is reason to 
complain of any one of them. The measure has been en¬ 
tirely successful in the objects it sought to accomplish. 
Since I last addressed the House on this subject we have 
been deprived by the stroke of death of the services of Lord 
Elgin, and I know no one better fitted to undertake tlie 
Government of India as his successor than that old and 
eminent servant of India, Sir John Lawrence. I believe it 
is the opinion of the people of both countries that this ap¬ 
pointment is the best that could have been made. Sir John 
Lawrence will, I feel confident, justify all the expectations 
that have been formed from his former career and from his 
intimate knowledge of the country. And I think that no 
one could have been found so well qualified as he to fill that 
high position with advantage. I am happy to think that 
the policy pursued of late years in regard to India has met 
with due appreciation on the part of the natives of India. 
That policy is not mine. It is the policy of the Sovereign, 
the policy of this House, the policy of the country at large. 
I am grateful for the support which I have received from all 
sides of the House, and more especially the impartial and 
straightforward support which has been given to all those 
measures wffiieh he believed to he for the good of India by 
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tlie noble Lord tlie Member for King’s Lynn, from whom I 21st 
have seldom differed in matters relating to India. The 1894. 
policy adopted towards the country has been, I repeat, the 
policy of the Queen and of Parliament, and all that I have 
done lias been faithfully to carry it out. Por this reason, 
that it has been the policy of the country, and that they are 
entitled to any expressions of gratitude from the people of 
India, I hope, without being accused of undue vanity, I 
may be permitted to advert to a resolution passed at a public 
Native meeting which was eonveued in Calcutta, and there Address of 
an address was agreed to which was signed by 8,000 of the cMcuttVin 
most intelligent and influential natives of that city. At approval of 
this Native meeting, which was attended by the most mentpSiey™ 
influential persons in Calcutta, a resolution was passed which 
expressed the opinion of all the persons who signed the 
address. It is as follows :— 

“That this meeting desires to record their high sense of gratitude 
for the wise and beneficent policy which has distinguished the adminis¬ 
tration and control of Indian affairs for the last five years (by Sir Charles 
Wood),—a policy which has nobly sustained the authority and dignity of 
Her Majesty’s Government in her Indian dominions: which has 
strengthened by new bonds of attachment tlie confidence and sympathy 
of the Princes and Chiefs of the country; which has, above all, steadily 
sought to govern the empire in consonance with justice and the true 
interests of her teeming millions 

Mr. Henry Seymour : What is the date of the meeting ? 

Sir Charles Wood : It was held in March last year. 

I claim no credit to myself for what has been done, for, 
although I have received the expression of these thanks, it 
is not to me, but to the Sovereign and people of this coun¬ 
try, that the thanks of the people of India are due. Theirs 
has been the determination to pursue this policy. I have 
only been the hand to carry it out, and I feel convinced that 
this country will reap the fruits of this wise and beneficent 
policy long after I have ceased to take any part in Indian 
affairs. The right lion. Gentleman concluded by moving the 
following resolutions;— 

1. That the total net Revenues of tlie Territories and Departments Resolutions, 
under the immediate control of the Government of India for the year 

ended the 30th day of April 1S63, amounted to £3,481,927 sterling, 
and the Charges thereof for the same period, other than Military Charges, 
amounted to £3,049,501 sterling. 

2. That the total net Revenues of the Bengal Presidency for the 
year ended the 30th day of April 1863, amounted to £11,755,377 ster¬ 
ling, and the Charges thereof for the same period, other than Military 
Charges, amounted to £2,060,713 sterling. 

3. That the total net Revenues of the North-Western Provinces 
for the year ended the 30th day of April 1863, amounted to £5,162,401 
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sterling, and tlie Charges thereof for the same period, other than Mili¬ 
tary Charges, amounted to £1,497,179 sterling. 

4. That the total net Revenues of the Punjab for the year ended 
the 30th day of April 1803, amounted to £2,012,5 17 sterling, and the 
Charges thereof for the same period, other than Military Charges, 
amounted to £1,192,674 sterling. 

5. That the total net Revenues of the Territories and Depart¬ 
ments under the immediate control of the Government of India, ot ihe 
Bengal Presidency, of the North-Western Provinces, and of the Punjab, 
together for the year ended the 30th day of April 1863, amounted to 
£33,012,222 sterling, and the Charges thereupon, including the Military 
Charges, amounted to £14,753,111 sterling, leaving a surplus available 
for tlie general Charges of India of £8,259,108 sterling. 

0. That the total net Revenues of the Madras Presidency (Port 
St. George) for the year ended the 30th day of April 1863, amount¬ 
ed to £5,819,048 sterling, and the net Charges thereof for the same 
period, amounted to £5,383,285 sterling, leaving a surplus available for 
the above Presidency, for the general Charges of India, of £435,763 
sterling. 

7. That the total net Revenues of the Bombay Presidency for the 
year ended the 30th day of April 1863, amounted to £7,831,597 ster¬ 
ling, and the net Charges thereof for the same period amounted to 
£4,831,841 sterling, leaving a surplus available in the above Presidency, 
for the general Charges of India, of £2,999,756 sterling. 

8. That the total net Revenues of the several Presidencies, for the 
year ended the 30th day of April 1863, amounted to £36,602,867 
sterling, and the Charges thereof amounted to £24,968,240 ster¬ 
ling, leaving a surplus Revenue of £11,691,027 sterling. 

9. That the Interest on the Registered Dc-bt of India paid in the 
year ended the 30th day of April 1863 amounted to £3,351,680 ster¬ 
ling, and the Charges defrayed in Kngland on account of the Indian 
Territory in the same period, including Guaranteed Interest on the 
Capital of Railway and other Companies, after deducting net Traffic 
Receipts of l! ail ways, amounted to £0,515,001 sterling, leaving a sur¬ 
plus of Indian income for the year ended as aforesaid, after defraying 
the above Interest and Charges, of £1,827,310 sterling. 

Mr. Henry Seymour said, lie was quite willing to 
endorse the commendation of the Calcutta meeting. He 
Relieved that the confidence of the natives of India in us 
had increased in consequence of the policy we had pursued 
since the mutiny,—a policy which repudiated annexation. 
He believed that, if that policy had been previously adopted, 
we should have had no mutiny at all, and should have been 
spared all those harrowing scones which had occurred. As 
to the finances of India, the House hardly seemed in a posi¬ 
tion to discuss them. The estimates had been laid before 
the Indian public, but the House of Commons knew 
nothing officially of what the policy of Sir Charles Treve¬ 
lyan for the next year might be. He trusted that either 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s speech or a precis of it would be laid 
upon the table. There wore three sets of Indian accounts. 
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Hon. Members bad the accounts of 1862-3 and the esti- 21ST JrL1 ' 
mates of 1863-4 before them. But the estimates of 1864-5 1864. 

were in the bureau of the Secretary of State for India, and 
were not accessible to the House. He could not understand 
the exact position of the land question, but he approved 
the redemption of the land tax which had been carried out 
to a limited extent. The right lion. Gentleman insisted on 
his system of survey of the waste lands, although it would 
retard the process of reclamation, and was, he thought, much 
inferior to the American plan. The coffee plantations on the 
other side of India wore very important. A portion of 
these were held by English planters, and the rest by natives. 

It was calculated that 100,000 acres would require capital 
amounting to £10,000,000 for its due cultivation. The dif¬ 
ference, however, was that the English planter raised a great 
deal more coffee per acre than the Native planter, and it was, 
therefore, important to encourage the English planter. The 
planters desired to have the land sold to them out and out, 
because, in order that they might borrow money to invest 
in the culture of coffee, it was necessary that they should 
have the fee-simple. Many persons were anxious to start Sale of the Ac¬ 
companies for the cultivation of coffee, but, in consequence simpleofItt '“ 1 ' 
of the refusal of the Government to part with the fee of the 
land, they could not succeed in their objects. At present 
it took an emigrant twelve months beftwe he could get 
land at a public auction, and the expense of living for 
that time in a presidency town was a very serious matter. 

While other countries were bidding for English labor and 
capital, in India it seemed to be treated as quite a favor 
that Englishmen should be allowed to engage in the cultiva¬ 
tion of land. This spirit ran through all the dealings of his 
right hon. Eriend and the Indian Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman had made some important observations as 
to the rate of wages. He said that the rate of wages was 
rising, and that labor was hard to be had in India. Yet 
emigration from that country was going on to a great extent, 
and large estates in Ceylon and Mauritius were cultivated 
by labor from India, 'there was some analogy between 
India and Ireland in this respect,—that the people were un¬ 
der-fed and the rate of wages was too low. He thought it 
highly desirable that the Native population should have bet¬ 
ter food than they were able to procure at present, and, there¬ 
fore, he was glad that the rate of wages was rising. He did 
not think that would add anything to the real cost of the 
public works. It was impossible that half-starved natives 
who only earned 3d. a day should do as much work as was 
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21 st July performed by the same people when they went to Ceylon 
1864. or the Mauritius and received Is. or 2s. a day. It was the 
case of the Irishman over again. If you paid him Qd. a day 
in his own country you got six penny-worth of labor from 
him, hut he did not work as hard as he did when he went to 
the United States and received a dollar. His right hon. 
Customs Friend was surprised at the slow rate at which the" customs 

' um< 6 duties increased, and so was he. The fact was that, although 

the well-paid Government officers were well clothed,—and 
that entirely in cotton goods from Manchester,—the cultivat¬ 
ors of the soil were miserably clad in a mere rag each. He 
thought that a Finance Minister should not be satisfied 
unless he saw the customs revenue increase, for they were 
a sure index of the condition of the people. He regretted 
Telegraph to that so little progress had been made with the construction 
Persia. 0 f the Indian telegraph. The delay was mainly attributable 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s adherence to the route by 
Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, against which he was warned 
by Sir Henry Bawlinson. He was glad that a line was now 
being constructed through Persia, and he hoped that we 
should soon have a complete telegraphic communication with 
India. Eussia had completed a telegraph to the extremity 
Railways. 0 f the Asiatic continent. The progress of railways was 
extremely satisfactory, but there were some lines which were 
still much wanted : for instance, lines from Indore to Agra, 
and from Tricliinopoly to the south. As to the general 
question of the construction of public works, he thought 
that it would be better, instead of raising £4,000,000 an¬ 
nually from the people of India for that purpose, to contract 
a loan in this country, as was suggested by Lord Dalhousie. 
There were at present in existence one or two taxes which, 
either in their nature or the mode of their imposition, were 
Tuxes. highly obnoxious. In the first class was the institution 
stamp, which ought at once to be abolished. The tax upon 
spirits, although proper in itself, was open to great objection 
in consequence of the mode in which it w r as levied. The 
spirits were manufactured by the Government and sold at 
certain places under licenses which were granted to the 
persons who undertook to dispose of the largest quantity. 
This acted as a direct encouragement of drunkenness. The 
sellers paid a large sum for their licenses, and they were 
obliged to resort to all sorts of means to induce their neigh¬ 
bours to consume the quantity of spirits which they had 
undertaken to sell. Upon the whole the accounts were 
satisfactory. The events occurring in the United States had 
of course exercised great influence upon India, but he was 
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convinced that, if the right hon. Gentleman had allowed 
land to he more extensively sold in fee-simple, more capital 
would have been attracted to India, and there would have 
been a still larger increase in the growth of cotton. If the 
American contest were now brought to an end, he had no 
doubt our main supplies of cotton would again flow thence; 
but, if proper measures had been taken during the five years 
the right hon. Gentleman had presided over the India Office, 
cotton might have been fixed as a staple production of India. 
The same care applied to the cultivation of the plant in 
India as was given to it in America would have greatly 
increased its value. It was the mixed and dirty cotton that 
was objected to, and improvement could not be looked for 
until capital and enterprise were permitted to engage in the 
trade. In 1858, when the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord Stanley) was at the head of the India Office, 
he had many applications from gentlemen and companies to 
purchase land. Ilow was it that now there were no such 
applications, or, if there were applications, why were they 
refused ? The right bon. Gentleman should encourage the 
introduction of English energy and English capital into 
India and thereby benefit both the Indian and imperial 
exchequers. He believed with Sir Charles Metcalfe that 
every Englishman who went to India added to its security 
and resources. He trusted that, in future, the right hon. 
Gentleman would not overlook that important point upon 
which might depend, to a great extent, the permanency of 
our hold upon India. He would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that Itussia, with nothing like our vast resources, 
was pressing forward in every direction. Only yesterday it 
rvas announced that she had concluded terms for railways 
through Herat and through Persia, she had an immense 
length of navigation up the Amoor, and she had telegraphic 
communication with China. Surely it would be well if we 
were to follow the wise example thus set to us. We ought 
to fix ourselves in India as firmly as we could, and the best 
way of doing so was to encourage our countrymen to go 
there with their capital. The more the natives were en¬ 
couraged to lay out their money in the purchase of land the 
more would they be attached to our Government. He hoped 
that, when next the right hon. Gentleman addressed the 
House upon this subject, he would be able to show that the 
important points to which his attention had been called had 
been practically considered. In that case the right hon. 
Gentleman would increase the claims which he already had 
upon the gratitude both of this country and of India for 
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having so long administered the affairs of the latter great 
empire. 

Mr. -T. B. Smith said that, while he congratulated the 
right lion. Gentleman on the improved state of India, he at 
the same time regretted that he had placed himself in such 
a position as to make it his (Mr. Smith’s) duty to find 
fault. What he found fault with was that the right hon. 
Gentleman had pursued the same course this year which he 
did last year, namely, of delaying his Indian Budget until 
two days before the Whitebait Feast, when, as usual, not 
more than twenty Members could be got to listen to it. If 
the House was to take any cognizance whatever of Indian 
affairs, it was but just that they should have an opportunity 
of doing so at a time when they were not in an exhausted 
state, as they undoubtedly were at the end of the Session. 
The subject should be brought before the House at an early 
period of the Session. He had likewise to complain that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not furnished them with the 
speech of the Finance Minister of India. He could not 
account for the right hon. Gentleman objecting to furnish 
the House with that without which the Indian accounts 
were nothing but a mass of figures. What could the House 
make of the Exchequer accounts without the explanation of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? When he mooted the 
question on a former occasion, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that he might as well be asked for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s speech as for the statement of the Indian 
Finance Minister. But there was this difference, that the 
latter statement was made in India, while the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was made in that House and 
was printed in all the newspapers the next morning, lie 
could see no just ground for withholding from the House 
that explanation which was given by the Finance Minister 
of India; and, if the right hon. Gentleman should persevere 
in bringing forward his Indian Budget at the latter end of 
the Session, and declined to give the House the explanation 
of the Finance Minister of India accompanying the Indian 
accounts, he should feel it his duty in the next Session of Par¬ 
liament to bring the subject under the notice of the House. 
He would again congratulate the right hon. Gentleman on 
the improvement which seemed to pervade all classes of 
Indian society. There had been a great demand for labor 
and a great advance in the price of provisions. That was 
easily accounted for,—the demand for labor had been for 
Indian railways and for the growth of a variety of products, 
especially of cotton. Labor had been transferred from the 
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growth of provisions to the growth of other articles, and the 2Isr Jpt * 
consequence had been a great advance in the price of provi- 1864 - 
sions. There was no question that there had been a great 
advance in the wealth and capabilities of India, but still he 
thought the resources of the country were very far from 
being developed. Their railways would do something in 
that respect, but he regretted to find that so little attention 
was still paid to opening out the navigable rivers, the na¬ 
tural highways of India. The Godavery, with its affluents, The Goiiuvory. 
was a highway 2,000 miles long, but only about 400 miles 
of the river was at present navigable, and he regretted to 
find, from the reports which had been laid on the table 
respecting that river, that there was little hope of those 400 
miles being much extended. The right lion. Gentleman had Customs duty 
made some observations about the customs duty on cotton, 0,1 cu °"‘ 
which he said amounted to £500,000. He did not know 
whether the estimate of the duty on cotton goods was taken 
at 10 per cent, or 7 \ per cent. [Sir Charles Wood : In 
1862 the duty was reduced to 5 per cent.] Well, the duty 
might be said to be 5 per cent., but it was in reality 10 per 
cent., and he considered it altogether an unjust tax. It was 
founded upon a system of protection, so far as the Indian 
manufacturer was concerned. In India there was a protec¬ 
tion which could not be taken away. There they had the 
cotton on the spot, and England had to fetch it 10,000 miles, 
manufacture it into goods, and then send those goods back 
to India. When, in addition to all the expense these pro¬ 
cesses involved, we had to pay a high customs duty, protec¬ 
tion to a very large extent was of course afforded to the 
Indian manufacturer. Sir Charles Trevelyan complained 
that the great embarrassment to the trade of India had been 
the want of imports to meet the large amount of exports, 
and he said every possible encouragement should be given to 
the import trade. In his (Mr. Smith’s) opinion the best 
way to encourage imports was to abolish the duty on cotton 
goods, and they would thus meet the objection which Sir 
Charles Trevelyan made. But if it was necessary to raise that 
revenue on cotton goods, then the duty ought to be levied 
on a fair principle which would give the English manufac¬ 
turer a chance. If they levied a duty on the goods of the 
English manufacturer, they ought to levy a like duty on the 
goods of the manufacturer in the country, otherwise they 
afforded to the Indian manufacturer an unjust protection. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, speaking of the sale of opium, said opium, 
that one of the causes of the decline in the price of opium 
was the difficulties connected with the monetary system. 

Mr. J. B. Smith. r 3 
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He stated that, in. 1859, the price of a chest of opium was 
Rs. 1,429, while, at another period, it was Rs. 1,100, 
being a difference of Rs. 300 a chest. This showed the 
importance of the right lion. Gentleman turning his atten¬ 
tion to the gold currency for India. He (Mr. Smith) must 
confess he had little expectations of a sound measure from 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, and that was from this circumstance 
—he said, the effect of the gold currency would he that the 
depreciation of gold would be arrested. Now r , he there 
assumed that gold had been depreciated, and any one who 
concocted a measure on that assumption would not he likely 
to make it a sound one. He hoped the Secretary of State for 
India would do something on this subject. In conclusion, he 
could only repeat his congratulations at the favorable 
report of the finances and prospects of India as made by 
the right lion. Gentleman, and he hoped he would be able 
to do something in reference to the complaints which he 
(Mr. Smith) had felt it his duty to make. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, he did not think any blame could 
fairly be imputed to his right hon. Triend the Secretary for 
India for not introducing his budget at an earlier period of 
the Session, when the difficulty of getting in the accounts 
was taken into consideration. Even if it could be brought 
forward at an earlier period, he scarcely imagined that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to secure a larger 
attendance of Members than was usual when Indian ques¬ 
tions were being discussed. The real point to be dealt with 
was, had India improved of late years ? and he must say, 
after the speech which he had heard from the responsible 
Minister for the country, that there were the strongest 
evidences of her material progress. He regretted his right 
hon. Triend had made no allusion to the enormous duty on 
salt, than the bringing of which within easier reach of the 
poorer classes there could be no greater measure of relief. 
He should not enter into a detail of the great suffering 
which was occasioned by the existing state of things in that 
regard, hut he hoped that, with the prospect of an increasing 
revenue before them, the matter would not escape the atten¬ 
tion of the Government. Unless they took some steps in 
that direction, he should feel it to be his duty to bring the 
question under the consideration of the House early next 
Session. 

Mr. Vansittart said, he quite concurred in much that 
had fallen from the hon. Gentleman who spoke last but one, 
and whom he was happy to see sitting on the Opposition 
Benches,—an indication lie hoped that those on that side of 
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the House might look forward to receiving his valuable sup- 21ST • |CLS ' 
port in future. He also concurred with the hon. Member 18e4 - 
for Poole (Mr. Henry Seymour) in regretting that he had 
not the advantage of the speech of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
before him, for he had, he believed, set down his surplus at 
the modest figure of £20,000. However that might he, he 
did not entertain any confident expectation of a permanent impediments 
improvement in the finances of India, while so many reasons improvement 
existed to disturb the calculations of a Chancellor of the ■» fiuunco. 
Exchequer. Our surplus this year would have been larger 
but for the hastily conceived and badly organized proceed¬ 
ings on the north-western frontier ; and the surplus of next 
year, he believed, would be swallowed up in consequence of 
that insatiate and insatiable desire to thrust our trade and 
commerce upon the inhabitants of Bhootan which had re- Bhootan. 
suited in our envoy’s being grossly insulted ; the probable 
consequence of which was that war would be carried on in 
those sterile and mountainous regions if it had not already 
been commenced. The tax-payers in this country would find 
their expenditure largely increased owing to our wars in New 
Zealand, China, Japan, Asliantee, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and, he believed, in Bhootan. These two hostile collisions 
in India might have been avoided if we had followed the 
plan which we had adopted at Cabul, where our negotiations 
were conducted through a native. By this method the pre¬ 
judices of the natives were conciliated, and the terms upon 
which the British Government stood with reference to Cabul 
were of the most amicable character. It was notorious that, 
even in time of profound peace, our surplus in India de¬ 
pended entirely upon the value of the sales of opium. There opium sales, 
appeared to be two systems existing in India in reference to 
the cultivation of opium,—the one was carried on in Ben¬ 
gal, where the Government was the producer, and the other in 
Malwa and Central India, where the Government did nothing 
but levy a duty on its exportation to China. This duty was 
originally Rs. 200, or £20 a chest, but it was gradually 
raised by Sir Robert Hamilton to Rs, 500, or £50 a chest. 

Lord Canning was anxious to raise it to Rs. 600, but he 
was dissuaded, because, as long as the opium was grown by 
the British Government in Bengal, and was a Government 
monopoly in that Presidency, the producer in Malwa and 
Central India had not a fair market for competition. The 
actual cost per chest in Malwa to the producer varied from 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 400, or from £30 to £10, and the average sell¬ 
ing price might be estimated at from £100 to £120, some¬ 
times falling as low as £80 or £90. Taking, therefore, the 
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cost of production at £35 and the duty at £50, there would 
remain a profit of about £15 to cover risk, insurance, and 
other contingencies. If the Bengal monopoly glutted the 
China market, the price of the chest would fall, and the loss 
to the Central Indian merchant would almost inevitably entail 
his ruin. Sir Robert Hamilton had proposed to check the 
monopoly of growth by the British Government in Bengal 
by placing an uniform duty of £50 a chest on all opium ex¬ 
ported to China wherever and by whomsoever grown, and 
thus adopt the Central India system uniformly throughout 
the whole of India. He believed that, if this were done, we 
should not have any decrease in our revenue from the sale 
of opium, and that our China trade would be placed on a 
healthy foundation, without involving in so disgraceful a 
speculation the British Government, the Secretary for India, 
and his Council. 

Mr. Crawford said, he desired to call the attention of 
the right lion. Gentleman to the effect of the duty imposed 
on saltpetre. On the assumption that they possessed a 
monopoly, the Government of India, in 18(50, raised the 
duty to 50 per cent, on the value of the article. Previous 
to that period, the export duty had been 3 per cent, on the 
value. The price of saltpetre was 26s. per cwt. and the 
duty £6 per ton, which was an enormous duty, and, in 
consequence of it, people of an inventive turn of mind had 
turned their attention to finding a substitute for it, and had 
discovered, in a preparation from nitrate of soda, an article 
which was applicable to many of the purposes for which 
saltpetre was used, and large quantities of this article were 
imported from Magdeburg and other towns of Germany. 
In 1859- -the last year before the change in the duty—the 
quantity of saltpetre exported from Calcutta was 25,000 
tons; in I860, it was 19,000; in 1861, 22,600; in 1862, 
31,000; in 1863, 21,000 ; and in 1864, the falling off, it was 
calculated, would be to a considerable extent Now, up to 
1860, there had been no saltpetre received from the German 
ports; but, in 1861, 1,591 cwt. were received; in 1862, 
4,480; in 1863, 8,418 ; and in 1864, down to the 31st of 
May, no less than 12,510 cw r t., showing the extent to which 
we are receiving supplies of manufactured saltpetre from 
foreign countries to the exclusion of the saltpetre -which we 
used to receive from India. The quantity of nitrate of soda 
supplied from Peru and Chili was in proportion to the quan¬ 
tity of saltpetre received from German ports. The quantity 
of saltpetre received from Bengal and exported from this 
country had fallen off from 151,000 cwt. in 1862 to 74,000 
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in 18G3, and this year, to the present time, the exports were 
41,000. The deduction from this was that the trade was 
in considerable jeopardy from the heavy duty on the export 
from Calcutta. If any advantage from this arrangement 
accrued to the public, he would have no right to complain; 
hut such was not the case, and, on the part of those engaged 
in the trade in the city of Loudon, he had taken the oppor¬ 
tunity of laying the matter before his right lion. Friend in 
order that it might be brought under the notice of the au¬ 
thorities in India. With reference to the introduction of a 
gold coinage into India, lie confessed he was one of those 
Avho did not anticipate much advantage from such a measure. 
The whole of the pressure which had been experienced at 
Calcutta and Bombay arose, not from any want of money, 
but from the inability of the possessor of hard silver to con¬ 
vert it into current coin. It was within his own knowledge 
that a person in the possession of silver to the extent of 
thousands of pounds had been obliged to pay 15 per cent, 
per annum for the temporary use of coin while his silver 
Avas being coined at the mint. lie (Mr. Crawford) thought 
the coining power of the mint ought to be increased at least 
threefold. The lion. Member for Stockport (Mr. J. 13. 
Smith) Avas misinformed when he stated that the best cotton 
Avas grown in Dliarwar. Considerable quantities had lately 
come from the interior of India far superior in quality to 
any that had been grown in Dliarwar, as he should be happy 
to show to any gentleman who would favor him with 
a call at his office. His lion. Friend the Member for Poole 
(Mr. Henry Seymour) talked about the Russian Government 
making a railivay to Herat; but, as Herat Avas thousands of 
miles from any civilized part of the Russian dominions, lie 
(Mr. Craivford) received with utter incredulity the state¬ 
ment of such a scheme. His right lion. Friend the Secre¬ 
tary of State had adverted to the fact that the GoA r ernment 
received but little in the shape of customs duties from the 
natives of India. That was a result Avliich could not surprise 
any one who was acquainted Avitli the mode of living of the 
people of that country. They drank hardly any Avine or 
spirits, or tea ; the sugar and the tobacco Avliicli they con¬ 
sumed were manufactured upon the spot, and they therefore 
made very feiv purchases of any of the articles on which 
customs duties ivere principally raised. He entirely coin¬ 
cided in the statement of liis right hon. Friend that a con¬ 
siderable increase in wages had taken place in India during 
the last few years. The fact Avas that since railway opera¬ 
tions had been carried on in India, the value of labor had 
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risen to an extent wliich no person could a few years ago 
have thought possible. lie was glad to he able to join 
the Members who had preceded him in congratulating 
his right hon. Friend on the very satisfactory state of affairs 
which he had been able to bring under their notice that 
evening. 

Mr. Torrens said, that he also would offer his congra¬ 
tulations to the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for India on the very satisfactory statement he had made on 
that occasion; hut he could not help regretting that it 
should be submitted to their notice at so very late a period 
of the Session. He was aware that that was occasioned by 
the period up to which the accounts were made up in India; 
hut lie could not see any reason why these accounts should 
not he closed at the end of December or H ovember instead 
of April, which would allow the right hon. Gentleman to 
make his statement about the same time as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was making his statement here. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would be slow to act on the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Windsor (Mr. Vansittart), 
that the system of opium cultivation in Bengal should be 
assimilated to that in Malwa and the West of India. He 
should he sorry to see the ill-feeling which existed between 
the indigo planters and the ryots extended to the cultivation 
of opium. He did not think the matter of a gold coinage 
was so pressing as it had been represented to be, and he hoped 
that the Secretary of State, before taking any step with 
regard to it, would wait to receive suggestions from the local 
authorities. The right hon. Gentleman had adverted to the 
Act passed last year for throwing open certain civil appoint¬ 
ments to persons not belonging to the covenanted service, 
and he seemed to speak favorably of that measure. But 
he (Mr. Torrens) believed that of the instances quoted by 
the right hon. Gentleman to exemplify the working of the 
Act, two at least were opened to animadversion. In one 
ease a gentleman of great local interest—brother-in-law to 
the Governor of Bombay—was put into an appointment 
contrary to the Act, and the right hon. Gentleman had 
thought proper to cancel the appointment. In another, a 
Native named Gopal Rao Hurry had been appointed to an 
assistant-judgeship at Ahmednuggur, and the appointment 
was so illegal that it was taken up by the High Court of 
Judicature, and the Government was obliged to cancel it. 
This Native, however, was put into another appointment, 
which gave rise to a memorial from the whole Civil Service 
there, lie hoped that memorial would he sent home. 
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Mr. Gregson said, he quite concurred with the hon. 21 st jtoy 
G entleman that it was desirable that the Indian accounts 1864. 
should be brought down to a later date; and he thought Mr Gregsom 
that by the employment of an additional staff at Calcutta 
that might be done. He also thought it desirable that the Accounts, 
accounts should be closed on the 31st December instead of 
the 30th April. With regard to the opium question he en¬ 
tirely disagreed from the right hon. Gentleman, for lie 
thought that the opium system of Bengal should be assimi- opium system, 
lated to that of the 'Western Provinces. He thought the 
monopoly of the opium trade by the Government of Bengal 
was injurious and ought to be abolished. He heartily con¬ 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
on the flourishing condition of the Indian revenue, as he 
had laid it before the House that evening. India had had 
three prosperous years in succession; and the Indian Trea¬ 
sury had been enabled not only to reduce the debt 
£8,000,000, but there was £19,000,000 in the Treasury. 

This was a highly satisfactory statement. But he perceived 
that the increase of revenue to the amount of £1,000,000 
was from opium ; but opium revenue was a precarious and 
dangerous source of income to rely upon. The increase 
upon the land revenue was in every respect satisfactory. 

But he did not think that the Indian finances had yet been 
put on an unexceptionable footing. The tax on salt was Tax on salt, 
oppressively high. Salt was essential to the health of a 
population that lived chiefly on vegetable food, and he 
would therefore urge upon his right hon. Friend the pro¬ 
priety of reducing the tax at the earliest possible moment. 

He did not believe that the revenue would ultimately suffer 
by the reduction—on the contrary, he believed it would be 
rather increased than diminished. But in order to effect any 
good, the change must not be made in any niggardly spirit. 

The tax was at present from 1,800 to 2,000 per cent, on the 
value of the article, and the diminution in the cost, if the 
tax were reduced to a moderate amount, would be certain to 
produce a vastly increased consumption. He thought there 
were many grounds on which the right hon. Gentleman 
might take into favourable consideration the introduction of 
a gold currency into India; nor did he think it would be 
attended with those difficulties the right hon. Gentleman Gold currency, 
anticipated. There was already a gold coin in India, but it 
was not in general circulation. He thought that the intro¬ 
duction of a more portable medium of exchange than silver 
w r ould be received with favour. In conclusion, he congra¬ 
tulated the right hon. Gentleman and the House on tire 
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growing prosperity of India. It was a little more than one 
hundred years ago that the tragedy of the Black Hole oc¬ 
curred—now we reigned over nearly 200,000,000 of people, 
whom our Government had raised to a great degree of mate¬ 
rial prosperity. He believed that the whole of the intelli¬ 
gent Natives of India were well satisfied w'ith our Govern¬ 
ment. Such indeed had been the improvement effected of 
late years in the moral and intellectual well being of the 
Indians that he thought in course of time they might be 
trusted to govern themselves. 

Sib Henry Willoughby said, that at present he was 
hardly sanguine enough to believe in an Indian surplus ; but 
however that might he, the Secretary of State would do well 
to bring forward this question a little earlier in the Session, 
so that there might lie a creditable debate and a fair audi¬ 
ence. He did not object to the Resolutions of the right hon. 
Gentleman, except the sixth, in which there appeared to be 
a mistake of £2,000,000. [Silt Charles Wood : It is a 
misprint; instead of £5,383,285, the figures should be 
£7,383,285.] When the revenue was £16,000,000 and the 
expenditure £15,750,000, it could not be said that a margin 
was left. Some £16,000,000 or £17,000,000 out of the 
revenue was gone, being bespoke as interest of debt, allow¬ 
ances, obligations under treaties, and expenses of collection, 
which according to his estimate amounted to nearly 
£6,250,000. Under our present system a deficit was just as 
likely to happen as a surplus. The cost of the army was 
very large, for in the last three years this charge had 
amounted to £37,000,000—nearly as large as the army ex¬ 
penditure for the United Kingdom. He wished to know 
what had been the expenses thrown upon the Indian revenue 
by the necessity of doing justice to the officers of the Indian 
Army. The pi'ophecies of those who deprecated the amal¬ 
gamation had been fulfilled, and it seemed that having made 
the blunder and given the guarantee, the Natives of India 
were now being made “to pay the piper.” He should be 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman would give some explana¬ 
tion of the state of this account at the present time. Hid he 
understand that the late war with the Hill Tribes had cost 
only £150,000 ? 

Sir Charles Wood said, that was the estimated cost, 
but in order to cover contingencies a sum of £200,000 had 
been taken. 

Sir Henry Willoughby could only say that the w r ar 
had been a very cheap one ; but he presumed that this was 
the extraordinary expenditure. The whole proceeding was 
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rather in the nature of a blunder, and the war might have 2 isi Jciy 
been avoided if the proper steps had been taken in the first 1864 - 
instance. However, he did hope that we were not going to 
engage in another war with this wild people, and that we 
should be able to check the Hill Tribes, leaving their country 
alone, and thus avoiding the little wars which destroyed the 
Indian surplus from year to year. Nothing was to be got 
by attacking them; but they were very good shots, and might 
give our troops a good deal of trouble. This was not the 
time to enter into the gold currency question, and it had 
recently been discussed in that House; but with regard to suit tux. 
the salt tax, the Government should deal with it with great 
caution. It was necessary to consult the prejudices of the 
Natives. It was difficult to find a tax that they were willing 
to pay, but they would pay taxes to which they had been 
accustomed. Though the hon. Member for Lancaster 
(Mr. Gregson) hoped that the people of India would pay the 
income tax, he must say he agreed with Mahomedans and 
Hindoos in thinking the tax extremely abominable. He 
should, therefore, be glad to find that the Government did 
not press that tax on India. But, on the other hand, bear¬ 
ing in mind that there were not many means of obtaining 
revenue from the Indian people, he thought that the salt tax 
ought to be approached with the greatest caution. 

Colonel Sykes said, that no doubt the financial admini- coi. Svhes. 
stration of Indian affairs by the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Secretary for India had been surrounded with a 
bright halo during the last few years, but all the rays of this 
crown of glory could hardly be said to emanate from the Mian pros- 
brilliant administration of the right hon. Gentleman, for 
many of them were traceable to the Government of the East Directors. 
India Company. The right hon. Gentleman boasted of the 
increase of land revenue; but that was the result of the 
establishment by the Court of Directors of a permanent sys¬ 
tem of taxation, which stimulated the Natives to lay out 
tlicir money to extend their cultivation, with the certainty of 
themselves reaping the profit. The next statement the right Cash balances, 
lion. Gentleman made was, that the cash balances were in 
such a good state as enabled him to pay off a considerable 
amount of debt; and the hon. Member for Lancaster (Mr. 

Gregson) talked of the cash balances being £19,000,000. 

According to Sir Charles Trevelyan’s last Report for the 
years 1803-1, the cash balances, instead of being £19,000,000, 
were only £14,000,000; but in 1857—that was before 
the mutiny broke out, and under the administration of the 
East India Company—they amounted to £15,389,000, and 
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the Indian Government were then enabled to pay off a 5 per 
cent. loan. He understood his right hon. Friend to say that 
the employment of Natives in judicial administration was a 
new thing within the last five years. [Sir Charles Wood 
explained that what he stated was that Natives had for the 
first time been put into high class judgeships.] He approved 
that step, but, with respect to the administration of justice, 
it was the fact before that 98 cases out of 100 were adjudi¬ 
cated on by Natives, as he (Colonel Sykes) had shown by 
publishing the official consecutive Judicial Returns for twelve 
years for all India. He gave the right hon. Gentleman 
credit for putting Natives into high places, hut they were 
Princes and Royal personages that were so appointed; and 
they, no doubt, considered it to he a great honour to he 
associated with their governors; hut they were not the 
persons best acquainted with administration, and he wished 
to know whether it would not be more advantageous if 
persons of a lower class with greater administrative ability 
were made members of these Councils ? The right hon. 
Gentleman was, moreover, inconsistent in exercising his 
power in the appointment of Natives to office, in not allow¬ 
ing the employment of Natives in the medical service in 
India, notwithstanding that some Natives had come to this 
country to be educated at their own expense, and on exami¬ 
nation had been rewarded with gold medals and full diplomas. 
He hoped such men would he included in the new medical 
service about to be established in India. He would not now 
touch on the still continued wrongs of the officers of the 
Indian army, in violation of Acts of Parliament, as there 
was no doubt that that question must he distinctly mooted 
next Session. The imports into India, though the House 
would scarcely believe it, had actually fallen off. According 
to Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Report the Customs duty in 
1801-2 was £2,876,139; hut in the regular estimate for 
1863-4 it was only £2,324,200, and the estimate for the 
next year was still less. On the other hand the exports had 
enormously increased, rendering the settlement of the 
balance of trade annually more difficult. The revenue from 
opium fluctuated greatly year by year. The Chinese were 
the only consumers of the drug, and what was the state of 
that country P Anarchy reigned throughout the land, and 
England had lent her aid to aggravate the desolation. They 
could not, therefore, look upon opium as a permanent source 
of revenue, but must he prepared for a time when it would, 
to a considerable extent, break down. In Bengal there was 
a vicious Government monopoly. The farmer had not 
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control over liis own land, for he was obliged to cultivate 
opium ou a fixed portion of it, and sell the produce to the 
Government, who bought it at a low and sold it at a very 
high rate. That was neither a sound nor a creditable system. 
On the Bombay side of India an Excise duty was imposed on 
opium, and its cultivation was left to the discretion of the 
people. There was a great deal of talk about developing the 
resources of India; but the fact was that they had already been 
developed to such an extent that the balance of trade Avas 
annually increasing against us. AVt? required Indian pro¬ 
ductions—indigo, sugar, cotton, oilseeds, jute, flax, &c.; 
we must have them; but the people of India did not want our 
woollens or warming-pans. The demand for their products 
Avas increasing year by year, and Ave were obliged to pay for 
them in hard cash. Since 1800, by a Return Avhich he 
(Colonel Sykes) had moved for, it appeared that the amount 
of silver and gold Avhich has been introduced into India Avas 
.£254,000,000 sterling. No part of this sum bad come back 
again, or Avas likely to come, seeing that it could be lent at 
from 10 to .‘30 per cent. It Avas absurd to talk of the people 
burying their money, for they Avere much too acute to do 
that Aviion they could get 20 or 130 per cent, for it. His right 
hon. Eriend, in bis review of Indian progress, had not in¬ 
cluded the financial improA'emcnts of 18013-1, Avhich must be 
in his possession, as he (Colonel Sykes) held an official paper 
on the subject in his hand, and these figures would have 
been more acceptable than those of former years. 

Ain. Bazlky said, he joined Avith every other Member 
Avho had spoken in regretting that the Budget had not been 
brought fonvard earlier in the Session. An impression was 
groAving in the public mind that there AA r as a disposition to 
carry on the Government of Iudia irrespecti\'e of the control 
of Parliament. If, as had been proposed, the accounts for 
the year Avere submitted to Parliament at a proper time, very 
valuable suggestions, no doubt, Avould be made in the course 
of the discussions, the result of Avhich might be of great 
benefit to the Indian Government. lie wished, hoAvever, he 
could congratulate the right hon. Gentleman on the services 
of the Government in regard to the cultivation of cotton in 
India, and its increased supply; but on the part of his friends 
in Manchester he had to complain that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment had interfered iu the affairs of the Manchester Cotton 
Company in such a Avay that that concern had been reduced 
to comparative ruin. In describing the prosperity of India, 
the right hon. Gentleman Avas Avanting in candour in omit¬ 
ting to state that the surplus price of cotton remitted to 
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21 st Jut/i India at the present time amounted to little less than 
1864. £50,000,000. But how were the Indian Government requit¬ 

ing Lancashire for the excessive price they were paying for 
cotton ? Why this was the very moment which was chosen 
for enforcing increased exactions on Manchester goods to the 
amount of 100 or 150 per cent., taking into account the high 
value of cotton. Such was the dissatisfaction in Manchester 
that a claim was raised not merely for a reduction of the 
duty on cotton manufactures, but for the admission of Lan¬ 
cashire goods into India free of duty. The practical effect 
was that the Lancashire manufacturers were carrying on very 
extensive works at a great pecuniary loss. There were indi¬ 
vidual establishments contributing to the revenue of India as 
much as £100 per week in the duties levied, which were 
about to be mulcted in £200 or £300 a week, thus, of course, 
adding to the losses they already sustained. It was cheering 
to learn from the hon. Member for London (Mr. Crawford) 
that an improved quality of cotton was now being received 
from India. He had never doubted that that country might 
be made to grow cotton which would not only compete with, 
but even supersede the American supply; but it was of 
great importance that a superior quality of fibre should be 
cultivated in India. If, while the Indian supply was in its 
present condition, the American supply were suddenly to be 
restored, the manufacturers would prefer the latter; and the 
result would be that all the efforts that had been made in 
India during the last few years would be thrown away. 
Every effort ought, therefore, to be made to raise the charac¬ 
ter of the cotton which was produced in India. He trusted 
that next Session more time would be given to the discussion 
of Indian affairs. 

sir j. Sir James Elphinstone said, that they were met to- 

Eiphmstoue. g e |] ier on the 21st of July for the purpose of re-enacting the 
solemn farce which last year was performed on the 23rd of 
July. After a Session passed in laborious discussions, a mere 
Parliamentary fragment of the House of Commons met for the purpose of 
indifference to deliberating upon the Government of more than 200,000,000 
mum a aua. ^ p CO p| e _ more scandalous sight could not be presented 
to the British nation than the aspect of the House at that 
moment. The Government of 200,000,000 of people was 
confided to their care, and yet the welfare of that enormous 
population was muttered over to Benches almost empty. The 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman was to some extent 
encouraging, as it showed that the natural resources of the 
country, assisted by that Providential interposition which 
generally came to our aid when we had committed great 
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blunders, had raised the revenue of India to a paying point. 
He, therefore, trusted that the Government of India would 
feel inclined to treat the two services in India with more 
liberality than they had hitherto displayed. It had been re¬ 
marked that evening that the Speaker had heralded the finale 
of the labours of the Session by his annual dinner; and he 
(Sir James Elphinstone) therefore felt justified in calling 
this a post-prandial discussion of a subject that was worthy 
of greater respect and attention by the House. By a formal 
decision of the House it had been declared that those ser¬ 
vices were entitled to consideration, and he gave the right 
lion. Gentleman fair warning that if the subject was not 
satisfactorily dealt with or explained by the right bon. Gen¬ 
tleman, that at the beginning of the next Session the subject 
would be forced upon the attention of the Government and 
the sense of the House again taken upon it. The revenue 
and expenditure of India which they were now discussing 
were matters of history, and debates of this kind simply 
converted the House of Commons into a debating society for 
expressing opinion upon India in general. He was glad to 
hear that the Government had at length adopted the recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee to transport our troops to India 
by the way of the Bed Sea rather than by the Cape. This 
was a course so consistent with common sense and economy, 
the marvel was that the Govenment did not see the advant¬ 
age of it before. He wished to ask on whom the expense for 
providing the passage of those troops from England to Alex¬ 
andria was to fall, aud whether this country or India was to 
provide the transports from England to Alexandria? He 
hoped that the Government of India had duly considered the 
periods of the year when the health of the troops would be 
seriously endangered by their transit. At the fall of the 
Nile fever set in, which lasted for three months afterwards, 
and therefore the troops should not be sent to India by this 
overland route between the months of June and November. 
Now that there was extensive railway communication in 
India it was time for the Government to look before them, 
and to consider seriously whether a reduction in the Indian 
establishments could not be effected. Sir Sidney Cotton—a 
most able and experienced authority—stated with those 
means of communication with India they could govern India 
with 30 per cent, less of troops than they had heretofore 
thought necessary to have there; but that coidd only be 
done by the abandonment of the old system of cantonments, 
v. hicli was now entirely obsolete, and by availing themselves 
of the facilities afforded by the extension of the railway 
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21 st July system. He recommended tlie Secretary of the Colonies to 
1.864. consider whether a similar course might not be advan¬ 
tageously pursued in the colonies for the development of 
railway communication. There was, however, one point to 
which the attention of the Government of India did not 
appear to have been sufficiently turned. The whole of our 
elFort for the last few years had been directed to the develop¬ 
ment of the internal traffic of India. No doubt that was of 
paramount importance, but in order to render it effectual, it 
Facilities for was also necessary to give increased facilities for the coasting 
coastiug trade, trade of India. Much had been said about the scarcity of 
labor in India; he did not believe there was any such 
scarcity. No doubt the higher portions of the country were 
more sparsely inhabited than the alluvial portions of the 
country. The lines of communication which were now 
established in India appeared to be intended more for the 
transport of the products and commodities of the country 
than for the purpose of supplying food to the population; 
if the Government afforded proper facilities for conveying 
labour from one part of the country to another all the diffi¬ 
culty would cease. Three years ago he obtained a Com¬ 
mittee to investigate the possibility and practicability of 
Channel deepening a channel through Adam’s Bridge, connecting the 

Aa'imV Continent of India with the Island of Ceylon, so as to en- 

Eridge. able large ships to go through the passage instead of going 
round the Island. There were between 3,000 and 4,000 
yards of ground requiring to he cut through, but the work 
was not greater than was met with in any ten miles 
of railway out of London, and it was most important with 
regard to the coasting trade of India. According to the 
evidence taken by that Committee it was quite clear that 
£100,000 or £150,000 was all that was necessary to open 
that channel for a line-of-battle ship. lie asked the right lion, 
Gentleman whether any steps had been taken to open up 
that channel ? The present extra expense of the coasting 
trade, arising from the necessity of taking a 350 miles’ voy¬ 
age for one year, would pay for the canal, and enable the 
Princess Royal , the flag ship of the station, to sail through 
the Straits. Materials of excellent quality were on the spot, 
and the surplus which the right hon. Gentleman had in hand 
would enable him to carry out that improvement. We had 
peace in India, and revenue was springing up. The East 
India Company was constantly at war, coerced into it by the 
Board of Control; and when the Company had taken the 
chosnuts out of the fire they were set aside, and the right 
lion. Gentleman took credit for the present state of things. 
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Another point on which he desired to have information was 
who paid for the British Navy in India ? The coasts of India 
were about 4,000 miles in extent, from Belooehistan to Sin¬ 
gapore, and the whole police of these seas was managed by 
the Royal Navy. One of the first acts of the right hon. 
Gentleman was to extinguish the Indian Navy. The Indian 
Navy comprised more scientific men, for its numbers, than 
any other service in the world, excepting a strictly scientific 
service like the lloyal Engineers. They were employed as 
ambassadors, diplomatists, residents, consuls; they explored 
countries, they investigated the ruins and antiquities of the 
country; they were linguists, surveyors, admirable seamen, 
and they maintained a post of the highest respectability and 
honor under the East India Company, and performed ser¬ 
vices of the very greatest importance in the survey and explo¬ 
ration of the country, not only of the East India Company, 
but adjacent to the Red Sea and in Abyssinia. That service 
was swept away with scanty thanks or justice. lie asked the 
right hon. Gentleman, out of his overflowing Budget, to 
temper justice with mercy, and to give the members of that 
profession some of the advantages which he was extending 
to the country which we had saved from anarchy and des¬ 
potism.’ By what had that force been replaced? By the 
Royal Navy. And who paid the navy for this service ? The 
taxpayers of England. Now, he would ask whether it was 
right that the taxpayers of England should send out a navy 
to do the business which should be done by the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment, and enable the right hon. Gentleman to come down 
to the House with a flourishing statement about the revenues 
of India ? Then, as to the alteration in the boundary 
between the East India Company’s territory and the territo¬ 
ries of the Crown. Formerly, when an officer passed the 
Cape of Good Hope, lie came under Indian allowances. We 
had now established a command eastward of the Cape; we 
had established a naval command from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Singapore, where it joined the Chinese station. It 
was practically impossible to separate that portion of the sea 
from the territories of the Indian Government. The whole 
stream of our commerce went from the narrow neck round 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Southern Indian Ocean, and 
there ought to commence the subsidy of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment for the navy, and it was a practical injustice to this 
country to make it otherwise. It was a direct premium to 
the Admiral for spending the whole of his time in the Indian 
portion of his station, lie wished to knoiv how the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to deal with these matters. He 
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understood that an important alteration was to take place 
with regard to the Straits Settlements, and he wished to know 
in what that change was to consist. When Sir Stamford 
Raffles established the colony of Singapore in 1819, it was 
guaranteed as a free port. He (Sir James Elphinstone) was 
there in the year 1820, and he had been there occasionally 
during the next seventeen years. A more extraordinary 
increase in any port had never occurred, except in some of 
the mushroom places in America, than took place at Singa¬ 
pore. The whole of the trade of the Eastern Archipelago 
had been centred in that port, and the progress of the colony 
was mainly due to its immunity from all port charges. lie 
understood that it was the design of the Indian Government 
to introduce port regulation for Singapore. He wished to 
know whether or not that was really the intention of the 
Government; because, if so, that opportunity might be 
obtained in the next Session which was denied him in the 
present, of opposing a policy likely to be so mischievous. 
Then, as to the taxes in India, and especially the salt tax. 
He looked upon the cotton cultivation in India as ephemeral. 
The war in America must, in the nature of things, end some 
time or other. There were in the South 3.000,000 or 
4,000,000 of slaves, and half a million would be quite enough 
to supply this country with all the cotton it required. The 
total destruction of the animals in Egypt had altered the 
position of that country, and instead of exporting large 
quantities of grain, Egypt was likely to become a great cotton 
field, and to import grain for its own consumption from the 
Black Sea. Under these circumstances, was it likely that we 
should take our cotton from a country 16,000 miles distant 
when we could get it from America and Egypt ? India, no 
douht, had benefitted from the war in.America, and as long 
as it pleased Providence that the war should continue, India 
would be likely to benefit. But as soon as it came to an end, 
the people of this country would fall back upon their old 
sources of supply. But since the people of India must con¬ 
sume a certain quantity of salt with their food, the salt tax, 
in his opinion, and in the opinion of those best acquainted 
with India, was the last tax with which the Government 
ought to interfere. He felt bound to enter his protest against 
the system inaugurated hy the right hon. Gentleman of 
bringing forward his financial statement, when he might 
have acted far otherwise, at a time when the Benches of that 
House were so empty. He should have been glad to see the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
present on that occasion. It was the proper function of an 
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Opposition not to allow questions of such importance to be 
slurred over as they were that evening, and he hoped the 
House would support him next year when he should en¬ 
deavour to bring about a better state of things. 

Mr. Grant Dure said, that of all the wonderful politi¬ 
cal performances ever enacted on this terrestrial globe, the 
most astounding was the performance of the right lion. 
Gentleman. It was not merely that the Indian Budget was 
brought in at the end of the Session, when they were all 
wearied and jaded, hut that they were wearied and jaded 
from listening not to a speech, for it could not he called a 
speech, hut to a sort of concatenation of broken, interjec- 
tional remarks and sentences, jerked out by a Minister to 
whom Heaven had denied not only the power of lucid state¬ 
ment, hut almost the gift of articulate speech. [“ Oh, oh !”] 
Assuredly the noble Lord at the head of the Government 
could find a colleague who, while not inferior to the right 
lion. Gentleman in administrative ability, might possess 
the power, he would not say of laying before the House 
such a statement as that which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was in the habit of making from year to year 
with regard to the financial position of England, hut a per¬ 
son who could make that sort of clear and intelligible state¬ 
ment which the country had a right to demand. [“ Oh, 
oh !”] He had listened year after year to the speeches of 
the right lion. Baronet, and he had never heard him make a 
speech which would he in any respect satisfactory, even if it 
appeared as an anonymous article in the pages of a Quar¬ 
terly Iteview. 

Mr. Ayrton said, with regard to what had been said of 
the state of the House, he believed these Indian debates fol¬ 
lowed only the ordinary course of such matters ; and if there 
was any peculiarity in this debate, it was to be found in the 
circumstance that there was an almost entire absence of all 
the Members connected with the manufacturing districts who 
had ever taken an interest in the affairs of India. The only 
two persons present who could he said to represent the manu¬ 
facturing districts were the lion. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Bazlev) and the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. J. 
B. Smith), and they had expressed themselves as satisfied on 
the whole with the state of affairs. He attributed the pecu¬ 
liarity to which he had alluded to the circumstance that 
from repeated discussion they had arrived at a better appre¬ 
ciation of the relations of this country to our Indian Empire, 
and they felt that the causes of complaint upon which they 
had formerly dwelt had ceased to exist. They no longer 
Mr. (Jrant Duff--Mr. Ayrton. g 3 
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looked for that enormous supply of cotton which they had 
formerly anticipated, nor did they attribute the deficiency to 
the causes of which they had so often complained. While 
regret had been generally expressed that the House had not 
before it the financial statement delivered by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan to the Indian Council in the beginning of the finan¬ 
cial year, an lion. Gentleman spolce of it disparagingly, and 
said that it had sent every Member of the Council to sleep, 
except Sir Charles Trevelyan, who was reading it. He 
(Mr. Ayrton), on the contrary, had received a copy of that 
statement, and he must say he considered it as deserving to 
be spoken of with the utmost respect, and that it reflected 
the highest credit upon Sir Charles Trevelyan. In former 
years some gentlemen went out to India with the most inflat¬ 
ed ideas of their position; they called themselves Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, and delivered speeches which were not 
worthy of being reproduced in this country, and of being laid 
in an official form upon the table of the House. But there 
was a total absence of any such assumption on the part of 
Sir Charles Trevelyan. Considering the tone of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s address, he was of opinion that some arrange¬ 
ment should be made by which such a document should be 
laid upon the table of the House by the Secretary of State 
for India; not that the document should be looked upon as 
binding the Secretary of State to everything contained in it, 
but merely as an. expression of the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the finances of that empire. It was most 
unsatisfactory that they should be passing Resolutions relat¬ 
ing to a state of affairs past and gone, when Sir Charles Tre¬ 
velyan had published a statement which brought the finances 
of India up to the April of the present year, and estimated 
them to the April of 1865, and had added a financial criti¬ 
cism relative to the increase or diminution of the income and 
expenditure of that country. lie thought that with such 
information the House would be able to arrive at a better 
conclusion than by merely receiving the accounts which had 
been laid upon the table. It was not his intention to enter 
into discussions extending from the Himalaya to Adam’s 
Peak, and from the chronicles of Adam to the present time; 
but he could not help recalling the attention of the Secretary 
of State to a subject which he had brought to his notice last 
year, and which showed a tendency on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to fall into the evil course into which the 
Home Government had fallen. A hundred years ago it was 
predicted that, if the Government of this country could raise 
a revenue from the vices of the people by the spread of in- 
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temperance, they would, address themselves to promote the 
consumption of ardent spirits rather than to diminish it, and 
that prophecy lias been thoroughly fulfilled. He thought 
there was a disposition on the part of the Government of 
India to fall into the same error. Nothing could equal the 
horrors produced by stimulating the consumption of intoxi¬ 
cating drinks in India; and it became the Government 
seriously to consider whether some improvement could not be 
introduced into this system. He must also again press on 
the right lion. Gentleman the condition of the salt re- 
venue. That revenue had been raised very much during the 
last few years ; and while every step taken in the remission 
of revenue was for the relief of the wealthy classes in India, 
they were putting on a tax on the first necessary of life for 
the poorer classes. The increase of the salt tax had been 
attended with the most deplorable results. Those who are 
engaged in the curing of provisions had been compelled to 
reduce the quantity used, and the most lamentable evils, 
involving loss of life, had been the consequence. Serious 
effects had also been occasioned to cattle and agriculture. 
Tie was quite satisfied that the present amount of this tax 
was oppressive and ought to be reduced at the earliest possi¬ 
ble period. With regard to expenditure, it was unnecessary 
to go into all the items that appeared in these accounts, lie 
feared very little could be done in reducing the expenditure 
on account of the army and civil service. But there was 
one thing for which Sir Charles Trevelyan deserved the 
greatest credit. Instead of lending himself to the views of 
a few people in India who were desirous of carrying on a 
false system of finance, he had boldly applied himself to the 
proper appropriation of the surplus Indian revenue to the 
reduction of the public debt. That surplus had been created 
by factitious finance, and the debt ought never to have been 
created. Still, there had been a pressure put on the Govern¬ 
ment that the surplus should be applied to develop the 
resources of the country and the maintenance of a false 
system of finance. Every encouragement should be given 
to the Einance Minister in India in resisting that pressure. 
He had been placed in a position of the greatest possible 
difficulty, being surrounded by persons who fancied that the 
interests of India were coincident with their own, though 
these might be limited to the province or towns in which 
they resided, and by no means identical with the interests of 
the great mass of people for whose good government we 
ought to feel ourselves responsible. He thought the state¬ 
ment which had been made exceedingly gratifying. India 
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21st jvly was prosperous, notwithstanding the misfortunes of the mu- 
1864 - tiny and in consequence of the war in America. Immense 
capital had been invested in India by the railway companies. 
There had been a vast increase in the value of its produce, 
which had tended to bring the finances of India into a more 
healthy condition. But he hoped it would not be thought, 
because we could collect revenue from a submissive people, 
we should exact from them the last farthing they could pay 
short of driving them into rebellion, and that we were enti¬ 
tled to squander that revenue on anything that gratified the 
caprice of Europeans. They were now congratulating them¬ 
selves on the great prosperity of India; hut he would remind 
them that a few years ago Lord Dalhousic printed a Minute 
in which he congratulated himself and the country on the 
prosperity which had resulted from his system of administra¬ 
tion ; and all concerned in that Minute—the Court of 
Directors, the Board of Control, and the Public Service in 
India—were extremely delighted by that state of things. 
But when the record came home it was found to be a factiti¬ 
ous statement; and twelve months afterwards we were 
awakened by the astounding discovery that the statement 
was mere imagination; and that underlying our administra¬ 
tion was a deep sense of injury and wrong, a growing state 
of dissatisfaction which hurst out into open mutiny and 
sedition. Government would do well to consider what was 
the real state of India, and not build too much on the force 
they possessed, and the submissiveness of the people; for if 
they did, deriding Native prejudice and superstition, and 
exacting from the people the utmost farthing they could pay 
without breaking out into open rebellion, the time would 
come when this country would be more startled than before, 
and would regret that it had not taken advantage of the 
pacific and humble disposition of the Natives of India, 
sir c. Wood. Sir Charles "Wood was very much obliged for the 

views which had been expressed on this subject by bon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken in the debate, and the kind 
expressions which had been used towards himself. It had 
The Indian been stated by the lion, and gallant Gentleman (Sir James 
1 ' Elphinstone) that the Indian Budget had been postponed, as 

a dodge on his part, till so late a period that he might be 
enabled to make what sort of statement he pleased. Now, 
the real facts of the case were these—till he became President 
of the Board of Control, no Indian Budget was ever laid 
before the House, and no more information about the affairs 
of India was placed before the House than of any part of the 
world with which he had no connection. He could there- 
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fore hardly be accused with justice of wishing to keep the 21sr • ll - :i v 
House in ignorance of Indian affairs. But how much earlier 1864. 
could he make his statement ? The accounts on the table, 
up to the end of April 1863, were made up in India in 
March and April 1864. The regular Estimates for 1863-4 
were made up about the same time, and did not arrive in this 
country till towards the end of April. The form of the 
accounts had been settled by the House of Commons, and 
the day on which they must be laid on the table was fixed 
by Act of Parliament. That day was the 14th of May. Generally 
speaking, they could not be laid on the table more than a 
day or two before the time fixed by Act of Parliament. The 
accounts were laid on the table before Whitsuntide this year, 
and they were of such a detailed character that they could 
not be printed before the middle of June. No doubt it 
might be possible to change the whole arrangement of 
business in India, and to alter the date of the Indian year, 
which had been fixed for the convenience of India, and not 
of this country. He might by this moans be able to make 
his statement about India at an earlier period of the Session. 

The House must see that it was a matter of perfect indiffer¬ 
ence to him whether he made that statement on the 1st of 
January or the 1st of July. But the financial year in Eng¬ 
land had been changed from the end of December to the 
end of March, in order that the votes for the great services 
might be got through before Easter. If even one night 
were taken for the Indian Budget before Easter it would in¬ 
terrupt the course of business in that House; and it was, 
therefore, necessary to appoint such a day as would least in¬ 
terfere with English business. The House of Commons, 
however, did not vote the taxes of India, nor did it in the 
first instance control the expenditure of India. The object 
of the statement now made annually by the Indian Minister 
was to lay before the House the general state of affairs in 
India, and to enable those hon. Members who took an interest 
in Indian matters to make such suggestions or ask for 
such information as might be useful. The House was 
asked for no vote that influenced the taxes of India. He 
had listened with great attention to the various sugges¬ 
tions which had been made; but if he adopted the sugges¬ 
tions of some hon. Gentlemen he should have very little 
surplus left. He had never thought it desirable to main¬ 
tain a high duty on salt; but when recommendations Duty on Sait, 
of its reduction were made, hon. Members must think of the 
present state of Indian revenue. The surplus in India was 
estimated at £30,000 ; but there were miscellaneous receipts 
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in England that brought ii, up to £257,000. It must be remem¬ 
bered in how large a degree tlie Indian revenue depended on 
opium, the income from which sometimes varied as much as 
£1,000,000 a year or even more, and how difficult it would 
be to make up any possible deficiency which might, not im¬ 
probably, occur in that source. The evils of the salt tax had 
been, he thought, a good deal overrated; for he remembered 
a report from a medical officer attached to a hospital in Cal¬ 
cutta who examined his patients on this subject, and found 
that out of 100 persons only three said that they had ever 
suffered from the diminished quantity of salt which they 
were able to consume in consequence of the high price. The 
land revenue was a rent, and not a tax, and the only taxes 
the Natives of India paid were customs duties on piece goods 
for clothing and the tax on salt. The people of India, had 
always been accustomed to taxes on salt. They had a singu¬ 
lar objection to a new tax, and it would therefore be most 
unwise to repeal the salt tax which had always existed in 
India, and substitute some other impost which the people of 
India had never paid before. It could not he said that the 
people of India were too heavily taxed. With regard to 
opium, lie was ready to admit that the pass duty on Bombay 
opium was at present too high, and that it would be well that 
it should bear a fairer proportion to the amount of duty at 
Calcutta. The lion. Member (Mr. Henry Seymour) had not 
correctly understood the state of the case in regard to waste 
lands. What he (Sir Charles Wood) had stated, and that 
was on the authority of Lord Canning, ay as that he did not 
think a large amount would he available for sale in Bengal 
Proper; but that in Assam and the Neilgherries there was a 
good deal of waste land available for European cultivation. 
With reference to the telegraph, ho did not see that he had 
been at all to blame. The Turkish Government insisted 
upon constructing the line in Turkey, and the Persian Gov¬ 
ernment upon constructing that in Persia. lie had com¬ 
pleted all that depended upon himself, and had assisted those 
Governments as far as they would allow him in constructing 
the lines which passed through their respective territories. 
The complaints of the hon. Members for Stockport and Man¬ 
chester as to the valuation of piece goods at Calcutta were not 
well founded. The duty was 5 per cent, ad valorem, and as 
the value of the goods had risen, it was only fair that the 
rate at which they were charged should he increased. That 
had been done in concert with the Chamber of Commerce at 
Calcutta, which admitted that it Yvas perfectly fair. The 
hon, Member for Stockport charged him with bad political 
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economy in doing with reference to tea and the cinchona— 
that is to say, encouraging the introduction of those articles 
of produce—that which he refused to do with regard to cot¬ 
ton ; but the lion. Member forgot that all that he was doing 
in the former cases had been done with regard to cotton ten 
or fifteen years ago by the East India Company, who, hav¬ 
ing introduced the best description of cotton and shown that 
it could be grown, handed the plantations over to private 
enterprise. Upon the subject of the duty on saltpetre, a 
letter had that morning passed the Council, and was about 
to be sent to the Government of India, informing them that 
saltpetre was being manufactured in Europe to a consider¬ 
able amount from nitrate of soda, a fact which bore most 
importantly upon the duty, the existing rate of which was 
only justifiable upon the theory that India had a monopoly 
of the article. The inconvenience which had arisen at the 
mint of Bombay arose from the circumstance that in Octo¬ 
ber last, there being then no bullion to coin, the old machin¬ 
ery was taken down for the purpose of substituting new and 
improved engines. While the establishment was in this 
crippled condition there came an extraordinary influx of 
bullion, which, of course, could not be immediately coined 
into money. The hon. Baronet the Member for Evesham had 
found fault with him for not going more minutely into the 
estimates of revenue and expenditure. On former occasions 
he had done so—in fact, had made an Indian Budget; and he 
had only omitted to take that course on the present occa¬ 
sion, because the experience of the last year or two had 
induced him to think that it rather bored than interested the 
House. The speech of Sir Charles Trevelyan was not an 
official document, and therefore could not conveniently be 
laid upon the table. He did not quite understand what the 
lion. Baronet meant by doubting the existence of a surplus. 
So far as last year went, the surplus was an ascertained fact. 
That of the current year was, of course, only anticipated, 
and might or might not be realized ; but he had confidence 
in Sir Charles Trevelyan’s judgment on this point. There 
must always be some uncertainty as to opium. As to the 
transport of troops, arrangements were now under consider¬ 
ation, in concert with the Admiralty, for sending them 
through Egypt. lie was not so sure as he was at one time 
that the adoption of that course would lead to any consider¬ 
able saving of expense, because the cost of building trans¬ 
ports had been found to be much greater than had been 
anticipated. The troops would certainly he sent during the 
cool months of the year. Various suggestions had been 
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made as to new taxes, but upon the whole he was inclined 
to believe that Indian finance could be better administered 
on the spot than by suggestions in that House. With res¬ 
pect, to charges for the navy he would only observe that 
the external defence of India had always depended upon the 
Imperial forces, and the Indian navy was hardly more than 
a transport service. A question had been put about the 
Straits Settlement which he scarcely understood 

Sir James Elpiiinstone said, what lie wanted to know 
was, whether Singapore was to cease to be a free port, or 
whether duties were to be levied there by the authority of 
the Indian Government. 

Sir Charles Wood said, no alteration in the position 
of Singapore was intended; but questions had been raised 
by the Singapore Chamber of Commerce as to harbour-masters, 
and also as to moorings, and it was stated that no objection 
would be made to the levying of some small duty for the 
purpose of defraying any expenditure for these purposes. 
He believed that lie had noticed all the points that had been 
raised, and had only further to thank the Committee for the 
patient attention they had given to his statement, and to 
thank hon. Members for the suggestions which they had 
made, and which he could assure them should receive his 
most careful attention. 

Mr. Torrens wanted to know whether there was anv 

v 

probability of the plan he had suggested being adopted— 
namely, to close the Indian accounts at an earlier date—say 
the 31st of December ? 

Sir Charles Wood said, he ivould communicate with 
the Government of India upon that subject; but he would 
remark that, even if he were enabled to bring forward the 
accounts earlier in the Session, he should not be able to 
make his statement earlier without interfering with the Eng¬ 
lish business. The accounts before the Committee were for 
the year ending the 30th of April 1863. The local accounts 
might be made up earlier in India, but the accounts for all 
India were not made up until March, and did not reach this 
country till the middle of April. 

Mr. Torrens said, the accounts of India were closed on 
the 30th April—lie could not see why they could not be 
made up to December 31st, or to any preceding date, so that 
they might be laid before Parliament early in the Session. 
He had great experience himself in relation to those accounts, 
and could see no obstacle to the plan he suggested. 

Sir Charles 'Wood admitted that the hon. Gentleman 
was better acquainted with the subject than himself, but he 
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had spoken of tlic delay of arranging all the local accounts 21ST J,7,T 
at Calcutta before reaching this country. 1864. 

Sir Jambs Elphinstone thought that all the right hon. sir j. 
Gentleman had to do was to send out an order that the ac- Elp!imstonc ' 
counts should be made up to a particular day. With respect 
to the expenditure for barracks, he hoped attention would be 
given to that subject, as most of them were unhealthy and 
even pestilential; and if the Government would take the 
opinion of such men as Sir Sidney Cotton, they would soon 
learn where improvements were needed, and whether it 
would not be possible to do with some 20,000 or 30,000 less 
Europeans than were now kept in India. Then as to the 
Paumban Channel, he thought the expenditure of some 
£200,000 would be a most useful application of money, as it 
would greatly facilitate trade, and a small duty upon coast¬ 
ers would soon recoup the outlay. 

Mr. Henry Seymour said, that Sir Charles Trevelyan Mr. Seymour, 
had made a statement in India of the estimate for next 
year, and yet the House was kept in ignorance upon the 
subject until the moment when the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke, and even then they were only informed of the gene¬ 
ral items, though the full accounts had been published in 
India. As to the home charges, that part of the accounts 
must be sent out from England; and why could it not be 
laid before the House? He complained also that the ac¬ 
counts which they had contained no column comparing the 
accounts with those of the previous year. The statement of 
Sir Charles Trevelyan was an explanation of the estimate of 
this year. 

Sir Charles Wood said, that if his hon. Friend would sir c. Wood, 
look at the papers which had been laid upon the table he 
would find that the accounts for 1862-3 were actually com¬ 
pared, page after page, with the estimated expenditure for 
the year 1863-4. 

Mr. Gregson said, he had not asked for the repeal of Mr. Grogson. 
the salt duty, but for the reduction of it. 

In reply to Sir Henry Willoughby, 

Sir Charles Wood said, that measures were being sir c. wood, 
taken to consolidate various treasuries, which were now 
unnecessarily multiplied. 

Sir James Elphinstone gave notice that if the naval IjpJug^e. 
service was not placed on the same footing as the military 
service by next Session, he should move the rejection of the 
Resolution. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, at Twelve of the 
clock. 

tiir James Elphiusluue — JJr. — Sir O. U'uoJ—Mr. (hv.iwn. lx :J 
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INDIA-EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Sir Charles Wood said: I must throw myself upon 
the kind indulgence of the House in the statement which I 
am about to make. I am not sure whether my voice will 
enable me to go through with it, but I was very anxious not 
to delay for a single day the statement which the Committee, 
I am sure, wishes to be made in regard to Indian finance. 
If I fail to go through with my statement, it will not be 
from want of will, but want of power; and the Committee 
will, I am sure, excuse me for making my speech as short as 
I can. It has been often urged in the House that this statement 
ought to be made at an earlier period of the Session. Some 
time ago I gave directions for expediting the accounts from 
India which are now, according to Act of Parliament, laid 
on the table by the 14th of May. Under that arrangement 
they cannot well be printed and be placed in the hands of 
Members before the 14th of June. It was found on going 
through the statement of the Indian accounts that they were 
kept on the most erroneous principles, and were very con¬ 
fused. I thought it better, instead of trying merely to 
expedite the accounts, to go into an entire revision of the 
whole system, with the view of putting it upon clear and intel¬ 
ligible principles of sound financial accuracy. Mr. Wilson did 
something towards that end; Mr. Laing did still more; but 
it was not till Sir Charles Trevelyan arrived in India, and 
set to work with that marvellous energy which distinguishes 
him, that the task of putting them on a sound footing was 
undertaken in earnest. Two gentlemen were sent out from 
this country to assist in this work,—Air. Poster, of the Pay- 
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29th I™? master’s Office, and Mr. Whiffin, of the War Department. 

1865. Two other gentlemen also gave their aid, and I am in hopes 
that, before this year is at an end, the new and improved 
system will have been established. It happened with this 
attempt, as it has often happened with others in India, 
that it was interrupted from time to time by the failure of 
the health of the gentlemen employed: Mr. Whiffin came 
home, the health of another gentleman entirely broke down; 
Sir Charles Trevelyan was obliged to come homo in conse¬ 
quence of serious illness, so that the work was retarded 
through the failure in health of two of the principal persons 
employed in it. I trust, however, that, before the end of the 
year, the improved system which has been already applied in 
Bengal, and partly in the other provinces, will have been 
brought into full operation, and will have been permanently 
established throughout India. I hope that those gentlemen 
who are naturally anxious for an earlier exhibition of 
accounts in this country will think that I have done rightly 
in caring rather that we should have a permanent system 
of accounts based upon true principles than that for the last, 
or present, or even next, year the accounts should be pre¬ 
sented two or three months, or two or three weeks, earlier. 
Actuals for With regard to the accounts which are now on the table, it 
lsoMi j s no t necessary for me to trouble the House with many 
details. It turns out that the surplus for 1863-4, according 
to the actual accounts, is less than appeared from the 
regular Estimates. The surplus, according to the regular 
Estimates, was £257,000, but the actual accounts show that 
the surplus was only £78,000. That is not a very large 
amount; the difference is owing to the large stock of duty- 
paid salt on hand from the preceding year. A much more 
Comparison serious matter is the difference between the surplus in the 
with 1862 -cs, y Car ]863-4 and that of the previous year 1862-3. In 
that year the surplus was £1,827,000; in the last year, or 
1863-4, it was only £78,000, the falling off being no less 
than £1,749,000. That falling off, however, is almost entirely 
owing to that which every gentleman knows to be the most 
uncertain source of revenue in India,—namely opium. 
Between diminished receipts and increased charge there was 
a difference in opium returns of £1,673,000, so that, in point 
Fsiim-dr of a ^ mos ^ the whole difference is due to opium. With 

1864-65. regard to the last year, I am sorry to say that the results 
disclosed by the regular Estimates are much less satisfactory 
than those which I anticipated at the time the Budget 
Estimate was framed. According to the Budget Estimates 
there would be a surplus of £823,000, but, according to the 
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regular Estimates, there is a deficit of £263,000, tlie calcula- 29 th June 
tions being, in point of fact, worse by £1,086,000. Now, so 1865 - 
far as the revenue goes, it is actually better than was 
estimated. The Budget Estimate was £46,163,000, the 
regular Estimate is £46,284,000, giving an increase of 
£120,000. But I am sorry to say that there is an increase 
of charge of £1,206,000; the charge in England is less, hut 
there was an increased charge in India of £1,562,000. The 
increase of charge in respect of opium is £453,000—that, 
however, is a temporary increase. A more serious increase 
is that on the army of £674,000. In public works there is 
an increase of £327,000. Now, it is right to say that, with 
respect to that increase for the army, there is very little 
prospect of finding anything to cut off; because, although wo 
have reduced the army considerably, there has been an increase 
of allowances given to it in order to compensate both the 
officers and soldiers of the Native army for the increased 
price which they have to pay for their provisions. The 
increased price of provisions amounts to £272,000. Then, the 
additional charge for the Bhootan war is about £160,000. A 
change from half to full batta has been made. Half batta, which 
was a very invidious thing, and under the circumstances very 
unjust, has been abolished, and the increase under that head, 
together with increased pay for the medical officers, and 
some other minor additions, amount to £242,000. These 
items make up the additional charge for the army of £674,000. 

Now, Sir, if I compare the last year with the preceding year Comparison 
so far as revenue goes, I must say that it is impossible that 
anything could be more satisfactory. There lias been an 
increase in the revenue of 1864-5 as compared with the 
actual receipts of 1863-4 of £1,671,000, of which the main 
items are salt, £588,000; opium, £682,000; and the receipts 
from sale of building lands at Bombay, which, however, is 
only of a temporary character, £554,000. But, on the other 
hand, I am very sorry to say that, although the revenue has 
increased in a most satisfactory manner, that which is not so 
satisfactory is that the charge in India for 1864-5 has in¬ 
creased, as compared with 1863-4, by no less a sum than 
£2,262,000. Of that increase of charge £401,000 is on ac¬ 
count of opium; £630,000 on account of the army, from the 
causes which I have mentioned before,—namely, increased 
pay and allowances, a portion only of which entered into the 
former year; £310,000 for public works; £186,000 for law 
and justice,—that is, for the improvement of the courts of 
justice throughout the country; £143,000 for education ; and 
£270,000 tor superannuations. Now, the House will observe 
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that almost all these charges are charges owing to the im¬ 
proved administration of the country, in which I do not see 
it possible to expect anything but a steady, though gradual, 
increase. It is indispensable to execute advantageous public 
works, and most desirable to aid education and make better 
provision for the administration of justice. These are the 
sources of the additional expenditure. I come now to the year 
1865-6, and here again nothing can be more satisfactory 
than the Indian revenue. In spite of the loss of £685,000 
in the current year by the loss of the income tax, the whole 
revenue will be better than last year by £264,Q00. It affords 
matter of great satisfaction to find that the increase is general 
throughout the main items of the revenue. The land revenue is 
better by £113,000, salt by £158,000, opium by £209,000, 
stamps by £146,000. And I hope that we may, without hesi¬ 
tation, accept that as a clear proof of the general improvement 
in the prosperity of the whole country from one end to the 
other. Again, I am sorry to say, however, that, if the 
revenue has increased, so have the charges. According to the 
Budget Estimate of this year, in spite of the reduction of 
£753,000 in the charge of opium, there will be an increased 
charge in India and England over the regular Estimates of 
last year of about £376,000. This is partly owing to the 
increased allowances rendered indispensable by the price of 
provisions to the army, and partly by the increased expendi¬ 
ture on public works, on law and justice, and police. The 
increase in the army charge is £426,000; public works, 
£202,000; law and justice, £210,000; and police, £95,000. 
That contains, as shortly and succinctly as I can give it, an 
account of the progress of the revenue and expenditure for 
the last three years. Before making anymore general observ¬ 
ations on the subject, I will come to the circumstances of 
the Budget of this year, the main features of which are the 
dropping of the income tax, and the imposition and disallow¬ 
ance of the export duties. The circumstances of last year 
were very exceptional, and the variation which took place in 
the Estimates which were framed at one time or another in 
the course of the vear, and the difference there shown between 
income and expenditure, were very remarkable. In the 
Budget of April 1864, it was estimated that there would be 
a surplus of £823,000. In a revised estimate sent home in 
December last it was anticipated that there would be a deficit 
of £135,000. In February the deficit was estimated at 
£800,000, and other circumstances occurred which rendered 
it not improbable at that time that the deficit would be even 
greater,—that is to say, according to the accounts furnished 
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by the Government of India. I mention this now to show 
the reasons for the change of purpose on the part of the 
Indian Government. Towards the end of the year the 
accounts forwarded were of a much more favorable character, 
and at the time the regular Estimate was framed the deficit 
had got down to £263,000. At that time, there being a 
notion that the salt duties might be increased, a large 
quantity of salt was suddenly taken out of bond, and 
£170,000 was paid upon that account, which really and 
truly belongs rather to the present than to last year. If that 
sum be deducted from the deficit appearing in the regular 
Estimate, I should not be surprised if, Avhen the actual 
accounts come to be prepared, the deficit is not more than 
£93,000. The fact is, as I have stated before in this House, 
that I was entirely taken by surprise when I heard that the 
income tax had been discontinued. Up to the middle of 
March it never seemed to have entered anybody’s head that 
it was possible to go on without the income tax ; and at the 
time the despatch was written, which is contained in the 
papers moved for by my lion. Friend behind me, anticipating 
a very large deficiency and the necessity for an increased 
expenditure upon public works, the notion of the Govern- 
ment of India was that, maintaining at all events the exist¬ 
ing taxation even if it was not increased, it Avould be 
requisite to borrow to a considerable amount, and in the 
financial propositions as ultimately made, the sum to be 
borrowed was taken at £1,200,000. On the 11th of March I 
heard from Sir John Lawremjq that they Avere all agreed 
that the income tax must be continued; the only question 
was Avhether it would not be necessary to increase it. Mr. 
Maine, one of the Indian Council, avIio left India on the 
24th March, was overtaken on his Avay home by the intelli¬ 
gence that the income tax had been dropped, and Avas quite 
as much surprised as I Avas that such had been the course 
adopted by the Government of India. In'point of fact, it 
Avas only the day before the Indian Budget AA'as announced 
that the determination was come to to drop the income tax ; 
and, as may be inferred from the statement I have made, 
it was owing to the very improved account of the state of 
the finances which reached the Government of India in the 
course of the latter end of March. Of course, if things 
had remained up to the end of the month as they stood 
at the beginning, everybody was agreed that the income tax 
must be continued. However, on the last day of March, a 
Council was held, in Avliicli the only person in favor of 
maintaining the income tax was Sir John Lawrence. Evcry- 
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body else was against its being continued. I am sorry, though 
I cannot say I am surprised, that Sir Jolm Lawrence yielded 
to what clearly was nearly the universal opinion in that 
part of India. The views of Sir John Lawrence, expressed 
in the Minute of Council, seem to me to be those of a 
far-seeing statesman. I cannot, however, deny that, from the 
views they maintained, the other Members of Council had 
some Avarrant in the promises and expectations which had 
been held out, though under different circumstances, upon 
the imposition of the tax. Clearly, if it was possible to do 
so with a due regard to the revenue of India, the Govern¬ 
ment were bound to drop the tax. For myself I think it 
doubtful whether the circumstances justified that course. 
However, I do not wish to blame anybody for the course 
which has been taken. All that we have to do is to look 
forward and see what is the best course to pursue for the 
future. It is quite impossible for the Secretary of State 
here to direct the finance of India. To a certain extent he 
may control it, but the responsibility rests upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India, who are much better acquainted than any¬ 
body here can be ivitli the state of circumstances, the pro¬ 
spect of revenue and expenditure, the feelings and wishes 
of the people, and the opinions of persons most competent 
to decide upon this matter. I should deceive the House, 
therefore, if I were to assume the power of directing the 
finance of India, though I do claim and have exercised the 
power of controlling it. The distinction is very obvious, 
and I hope lion. Gentlemen will boar it in mind in any 
observations which they may think proper to make on this 
occasion. One advantage at least may be derived from 
what has taken place. The attention of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment will be drawn more closely, perhaps, than by anything 
else to the necessity of exercising strict economy. Year 
after year, as the House will have seen, the* revenue has 
increased in the most extraordinary and satisfactory manner; 
and, although a large proportion of the increase of expendi¬ 
ture is one which I do not think it Avas in the power of the 
Indian Government to prevent, nevertheless I think they 
might have kept their expenditure within narrower limits. 
When we compare the revenue in India in 1861-2, which 
was the first year when the income tax came into full opera¬ 
tion, with the revenue of the last year, 1864-5, we find that, 
in the first of those two years, it amounted to £43,829,000, 
and in the last to £46,284,000, being an increase of nearly 
£2,500,000. In the estimate for the next year, 1865-6, the 
income is calculated to be larger in spite of loss by income 
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tax of £685,000 than it was last year, in consequence of the 29th JnNls 
increase of the ordinary sources of revenue. The amount 1865, 
next year is calculated at £46,548,000. The actual expendi¬ 
ture in India, excluding interest on railways, was, in 1862-3, 
£36,800,000, and, in the Budget for 1865-6, it is estimated 
at £40,487,000, being an increase of £3,687,000, of which 
£1,000,000 is due to the army, £1,400,000 to public works, 
and £500,000 to law and justice. The prices of food, which Rise w price* 

d i , ol articles ot 

ol late years have been very extravagant, were last year, food, 
in Guzerat, exactly twice as high as the famine prices in the 
North-West Provinces. There is a certain height of price at 
which the soldiers are granted an increase of allowance, and 
last year the prices were in parts of Western India four times 
greater than the amount which entitles the soldiers to an in¬ 
creased allowance. There cannot be any reason to doubt that 
the greatest possible sufferings were thereby entailed on per¬ 
sons in the lower ranks of almost every department of the 
public service. The Committee will be aware that it was pro¬ 
posed at the same time to add to the duty on salt, hut Sir John 
Lawrence refused to consent to that measure, and I think he 
was right in his determination. I do not think that a small 
increase would have been objectionable under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances ; but I think that Sir John Lawrence was per¬ 
fectly right in saying that he would not consent to take a 
certain amount of taxation off the shoulders of the rich, 
who paid the income tax, and transfer it to the shoulders 
of the poor, who paid the salt tax. With regard to the imposition aud 
proposal tor levying export duties, I do not mean to say „f export 
that under no circumstances ought they to be imposed, and dutiea ' 
they have, indeed, existed to a certain extent in India; but I 
must own it is the last species of taxation which we ought 
to have recourse to, and I am not of opinion that the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times justified their imposition. The levy¬ 
ing of export duties on some of the articles would have been 
most impolitic. Coffee and tea are infant cultivations in 
India, and the imposition of export duties on them would 
be most injurious and productive of little or nothing in the 
way of revenue. As soon, therefore, as I heard that the 
export duties had been imposed, I sent a telegram to the 
Indian Government, stating that I would not allow them. 

An hon. Member asked a short time ago a question respect¬ 
ing the repayment of such duties as had been levied. We 
have not the full accounts yet of what has been done, but I 
have directed the Government in India to repay all the ex¬ 
port duties which may have been levied. I have already 
adverted to the extraordinary increase of prices of every sort 
Sir C , Wand , i 8 
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which occurred at Bombay, owing in a great measure to the 
extraordinary wealth which flowed into that place for the 
last two or three years. Another consequence of this was 
that speculation among the Bombay merchants ran perfectly 
wild, and I desire to state to the House the amount of specu¬ 
lation which took place in two sets of shares. On the Back 
Bay Bombay shares Rs. 5,000 were paid. In August last 
they rose to 18,000 premium, in January last they were at 
42,000 premium, and in May they were at 5,000 premium. 
Their .value varied from Rs. 23,000 in August and Rs. 47,000 
in January to Rs. 10,000 in May. The shares of the 
Elphinstone Land Company in February last were at 
Rs. 180,000 premium. Newshai’es were issued at Rs. 1,000 
paid, and in February they were at Rs. 2,600 premium, 
and in May at 450 premium. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that the gentlemen who invested at very high prices 
should afterwards, when prices fell so much, have found 
themselves in a difficult position, and this accounts for a 
good deal of the pressure which has prevailed within the 
last few months. Somehow or another—I do not know 
how—the hankers of Bombay got the power by their charter 
of advancing money on speculative shares, and they used 
that power to a considerable extent. 1 wrote early in the 
year to Sir Bartle Frere, calling his attention to the necessity 
of looking after what they were doing; and, whether in 
consequence of my letter or not I cannot say, but the 
Government Directors went down to the Bank, and on their 
representations it ceased to do that which it had been doing 
for some time,—namely, advancing largely upon these shares. 
It was very wrong ever to have advanced money in that 
way at all upon a security which in times of difficulty 
would obviously be perfectly unnegotiable. Whatever 
rumours may have reached this councry, I wish to state 
that, as far as I can judge from all the accounts which I 
have received, the Bank of Bombay will in future go on in 
the ordinary way, and there need be no apprehension in the 
public mind on this subject. I have been asked whether it 
was my intention to raise any large loan in this country 
for the service of India, and I have said it was not my 
intention to do so. I may remark that I think this year may 
be fairly regarded as a sort of transition year. A new Finance 
Minister has gone out to India, and it is impossible for me 
to act until lie has had time to consider matters, and give 
a mature opinion upon them. I believe that Mr. Massey’s 
appointment has been received with great satisfaction in 
India. We all knew him in this House to be a cool-headed, 
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sober-judging man, and I place great confidence in his plain 
common sense,—a quality which I believe goes a long way 
to enable a man to discharge any public duties imposed 
upon him. I do not propose to borrow money for public 
works till I know where I am. If the people of India 
themselves find the money, we can spend it, well for them; 
and I have stated that, when they send me a well-digest¬ 
ed plan for useful improvements, I might be prepared even 
in this market to borrow funds for their execution, but that 
I would not go hand over head to put money into their 
pockets, which they might not expend so economically as 
if their plans were carefully prepared beforehand. I think 
the Committee will agree with me that that is the wise 
course to pursue. I do not, however, wish the Committee to 
run away with the idea that there has not of late years been 
an enormous expenditure upon public works in India. There 
has been spent upon them, during the last six years, from 
public funds, £30,000,000, and, from local funds, £4,500,000, 
making together £34,500,000. If lo that we add the ex¬ 
penditure for railways, amounting to £38,500,000, there has 
been expended within the last six years upon public works 
of more or less importance in India no less a sum than 
£73,000,000. This expenditure from public and local funds 
has been gradually increasing. If we take the last two years, 
the expenditure has been upwards of £11,000,000 from 
public funds, and upwards of another £2,000,000 from local 
funds, making together £13,200,000 spent in public works, 
exclusive of railways, during those two years. I will not 
trouble the Committee with any statement of the general 
improvement 4 of India, because the state of the revenue is a 
pretty good index as to that. I read od a former occasion 
a letter from Sir Bartle Trere, showing that districts which 
were formerly under jungle had been brought into cultiva¬ 
tion. Mr. Temple gives an equally favorable account of 
districts in which lie was Commissioner. The cultivation of 
cotton, lias extended, and, what is more important, the capi¬ 
talists of Bombay are introducing at all the railway stations 
establishments fitted with machinery for cleaning, pressing, 
packing, and to some degree spinning and weaving the cotton. 
I do not think our manufacturers at home have anything to 
apprehend from this, as the goods so made only displace the 
produce of the native hand-loom. The great want in 
that part of India, in connection with the growth of cotton, 
is the want of labor, and the hand-loom weavers, whose 
former employment lias been displaced, have been set. free to 
devote themselves to agricultural pursuits. A few months 
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ago I saw an article in an Indian newspaper stating that* 
unless the Government interfered to check the cultivation of 
cotton and restore the cultivation of grain and food, the 
people of India would be plunged in great distress. The 
great object at present of our manufacturers is to obtain a 
better quality of cotton. I believe that, as soon as the 
Indian cultivators are convinced of the necessity of improv¬ 
ing their article, they can and will do it. Hitherto they have 
had no reason for attending to it. In the appendix to a 
letter bearing on this subject and written by Lord Tweeddale, 
an authority of great experience, I observed the other day 
that he says — 

“ As long ns there is so hig'h a price given for quantity, no ryot 
will trouble himself about improving the quality until the demand for 
quantity has been satisfied. The only remedy I know is to improve the 
indigenous cotton plant of India.” 

Now that has been done, and I do not think the fall in the 
price of cotton is so very bad a thing. My conviction is that 
it will drive the ryot to that which is not less important than 
the production of quantity,—namely, an improvement in the 
quality of the article. Several manufacturing gentlemen 
came to my room and showed me a quantity of cotton, say¬ 
ing “ Look what stuff this is.” Perhaps when they listened 
to an account he was about to read, hon. Members would 
not be surprised at the description sometimes given of the 
state of Indian cott on as it reached this country. Dr. Porbes, 
in describing how cotton was treated in India, said— 

“That portion of the province of Berar which is now being pene¬ 
trated by the railway yields three times the above amount of cotton, and 
manual labor is still more scanty. The produce as it is picked from the 
field is piled up in one large heap in the open air, where it remains 
sometimes for months until labor can be obtained. When first stored 
in this way, from a short distance it resembles a heap of snow in white¬ 
ness ; dust-storms, however, set in, and the heap becomes gradually 
covered with fine sand and earth until at length one can no longer 
distinguish what the contents may be. A few showers of rain generally 
succeed those dust-storms, and the amalgamation of mud and cotton is 
completed.” 

I do not know that on this subject I need say any more, 
but there is another subject to which I would refer, with 
reference to which I have answered questions more than 
once put by the noble Lord the Member of King’s Lynn 
(Lord Stanley), and on which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Poole (Mr. Henry Seymour) has intimated his intention 
to ask a question,—I mean the state of the inquiry in Oude. 
With regard to that subject, there certainly was at the 
beginning of the year, I must think, unnecessary alarm that 
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in the course they were taking the Government of India were 29TH JnNB 
reversing the policy of Lord Canning, breaking the faith he 1865. 
had pledged, and destroying what was called the native aris¬ 
tocracy of India. I do not think there ever was the 
slightest cause for these apprehensions; and certainly, as 
far as the inquiry in Oude is concerned, they are totally 
groundless. There has been, I know, a good deal of 
excitement on the subject, but I would only beg permis¬ 
sion, in correction of statements that have been put 
forward, to observe that, although it has been supposed 
that some new policy had been inaugurated a few years 
ago, generally called' the Thomasonian policy, it was in 
entire accordance with that which had been pursued from 
the time of Lord Cornwallis, downwards. I cannot do 
better than read a portion of a letter from Lord Cornwallis 
which I stumbled on accidentally in his memoirs last Easter. 

Lord Cornwallis says— 

“ Neither is the privilege which the ryots in many parts of Bengal 
enjoy of holding possession of the spots of land which they cultivate so 
long- as they pay the revenue assessed upon them, by any means in¬ 
compatible with the proprietary rights of the zemindars. Whoever 
cultivates the land, the zemindars can receive no more than the established 
rent, which in most cases is fully equal to what the cultivator can afford 
to pay. To permit him to dispossess one cultivator for the sole purpose 
of giving the land to another, would be vest.iug him with a power to 
commit a wanton act of oppression from which lie could derive no benefit. 

The practice which prevailed under the Mogul government of uniting many 
districts under one zemindary, and thereby subjecting a large body of 
people to the control of one principal zemindar, rendered some restriction 
of the nature absolutely necessary. The zemindar may, however, sell the 
laud, and the cultivator must pay the rent to the purchaser.” 

I have read that extract to correct what seems to me a 
great mistake in many of the statements which have been 
made on this subject. What has taken place in Oude is 
simply an inquiry as to whether these rights did or did 
not exist. It was admitted by Mr. Wingfield, the Chief 
Commissioner, by the talookdars themselves, and by every 
one, in the clearest and most unequivocal manner, that, if 
they existed, they ought to be maintained. The order of Sir 
John Lawrence was simply for an inquiry as to their exist¬ 
ence. I certainly thought, when I read the order of the 
Financial Secretary, Mr. Davies, that it went rather further 
than inquiry; but it is only justice to Mr. Davies to state 
that the circular he issued had been submitted to Mr. 
Wingfield, and there could be no doubt, from the approval 
it met with from Mr. Wingfield himself, of its perfect and 
complete impartiality. The inquiry has since been going on, 
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29 th Junk and I would take tlie liberty of reading two documents to 
1865. show in what spirit it has been conducted on the part of 
Government. The first is an extract of a letter from Colonel 
Durant to the Chief Commissioner of Oude, dated Fort 
William, 8tli of April 1865. lie says— 

“ I am directed by the Governor General in Council to forward, &c., 
and to request that you will take every opportunity of explaining to the 
talookdars of Oude the object and limit of the inquiries now going on, 
and repeat to them the assurance that the spirit and letter of Lord 
Canning’s policy, and the condition of his sunnuds, will be scrupulously 
maintained.'” 

In pursuance of that direction Mr. Wingfield addressed the 
following circular to all talookdars in Oude : — 

“Lucknow, April 19, 1865. 

“ Sir,—I have been directed by the Governor General to take every 
opportunity of explaining to the talookdars the object and limit of 
the inquiries into rights of occupancy going on, and, as T cannot 
expect to meet many of you for some months to come, I must have 
recourse to a letter to give effect to the Governor General’s instructions. 

2. I have always told you, and you have readily admitted, that, if right 
of occupancy existed at annexation on the part of non-proprietary 
cultivators of the soil, they have been preserved by the condition of the 
sunnuds that ‘ all holding under you shall he secured in the possession of 
all the subordinate rights they formerly enjoyed.’ You will also recollect 
Lord Canning’s words in his speech at Durbar in October 1859—'The 
preservation of the great families of the soil has been encouraged and 
facilitated. The rights of the humble occupants have been protracted.’ 

3. The only foundation on which rights of occupancy exist is then- 
previous existence at the time of annexation. but there has been 
difference of opinion among officials whether they did exist there or not. 
To remove all doubts on this point is the object of the present inquiry. 
If the results should he to establish the existence of such rights, they 
must, of course, he maintained as you yourselves allow. If, on the other 
hand, it should prove that they did not exist at annexation, no new 
rights will he created. 4. I have repeatedly told most of you to wait 
patiently the termination of this inquiry, which can have no other result 
than to elicit the truth. I am glad to say my advice has been attended 
to. 5. You are aware that the policy of Lord Canning was to maintain 
in Oude a class of superior landholders in an influential position. For 
this reason he also invested many of you with judicial and revenue 
powers. This policy had the full approval of the Home Government. 
It will he steadily pursued in its spirit and letter by the Governor Gene¬ 
ral, and the condition of the sunnuds will he scrupulously maintained.” 

I think it is impossible to read two documents which more 
completely express the will and determination of Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, of the Government of India, and the 
local Government of Oude. Tbe talookdars themselves ad¬ 
mit that whatever rights exist should be preserved, and 
nobody proposes that new rights should be created : that 
is what Lord Canning contemplated, and what we have 
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done our best to perform. It will be satisfactory to those 
gentlemen who were so much alarmed to know that, for 
the most part, the rights of the talookdars have been 
recognized, and that, for the most part, a very good feeling 
seems to have prevailed between the talookdars and rvots. 
Except in some very disturbed districts, the relations 
enjoined by ancient custom have remained undisturbed, and 
very few claims have consequently been put forward by 
the occupiers. There has therefore been little necessity 
for any judicial decisions, and, as far as I have learned, 
judicial decisions could hardly be given in favor of claim¬ 
ants whose cases rest upon immemorial customs rather 
than any tangible rights capable of being established in a 
court of law. In all semi-barbarous countries customs 
are the protection of the weak against the strong, and, as 
long as things go on well, it is of course the interest of 
the talookdars to retain the ryots on their side. Many of 
them were retainers and followers of the talookdars in war 
as well as in peace, but, on account of the universal tran¬ 
quillity prevailing under our rule, the talookdars are no 
longer under the necessity of maintaining supporters of 
their own; and hence the question of how far the talook¬ 
dars may some day feel it expedient to get rid of the ryots 
is one of very great importance. Nothing could have been 
better than the relations existing between tlie talookdars 
and ryots under the old system; but we cannot be surprised 
that people in India, looking mainly to the interests of the 
masses, should have felt alarmed at the prospect of injury 
to those masses arising from the withdrawal of one of the 
great securities of their position, consequent though that 
withdrawal may be, on the increased securities to life and 
property under British administration. With regard to 
wdiat has taken place in Bhootan, I think I explained on a 
former occasion our position in that district. The country 
is distracted by internal dissensions ; and, in point of fact, 
no regular government or authority adequate to control 
the Bhootan chiefs could be said to exist. When, therefore, 
representations came from our subjects of injuries for which 
no reparation could be obtained, it became indispensably 
necessary to take some steps, especially after the treatment 
experienced by our envoy, whom we had dispatched with a 
view to bring about a peaceable settlement, in the full belief 
that he would be courteously received. I was very unwil¬ 
ling to occupy the country, to go far into it, or to do any¬ 
thing that might lead to a permanent occupation; but the 
position of affairs was this, that the country was subjected 
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to a divided rule, eacli authority enduring, in its turn, for 
six months at a time ; and, as hon. gentlemen may imagine, 
the unfortunate inhabitants were equally plundered by both. 
Our main object in undertaking ojierations was to establish 
one permanent authority from which securities might be 
obtained against future inroads upon our subjects. The 
first step was to occupy the passes leading to the valleys, 
and the operation was successfully accomplished with the 
loss of only five men beyond what was owing to the acci¬ 
dental explosion of a mortar. The passes were held in 
perfect quiet for a month, but, at the expiration of that 
period, the Bhooteahs began to move, and one of the com¬ 
manding positions held by our troops was abandoned in 
what I must call a most disgraceful manner. Nothing 
could be more discreditable than the behaviour of the com¬ 
manding officer, the relieving officer, or the troops under 
their command. Another of the passes was also evacuated, 
and of course it became necessary to retake these posts. 
They were retaken in the most gallant way, and one of the 
Native regiments distinguished itself in a most remarkable 
manner by scaling a stockade. There was no great loss on 
our part, and they inflicted considerable loss upon the 
enemy. It was not thought desirable to retain during the 
unfavorable season all the positions at first taken up, so 
that, with the exception of a few artillerymen and Native 
troops, the body of the forces were withdrawn from the 
unhealthy districts, and the utmost pains were taken, as far 
as possible, to insure the health of those who remained. 
The time during which active operations can be pursued in 
this quarter is, in fact, very short, the rainy season lasting 
for about nine months out of the twelve. Since the be¬ 
ginning of April there has been, on this account, a cessa¬ 
tion of operations. In the meantime, overtures of accom¬ 
modation have been made by one of the Rajahs, but we do 
not yet know what amount of reliance can be placed upon 
them. Nothing definite can be done till next November or 
December; and, in the meantime, the Government will 
have made up its mind as to the course to be pursued with 
regard to what, after all, is a very trumpery affair, because 
we are engaged with a people who fight with bows and 
arrows, and matchlocks, and have not a twentieth part of 
the forces that we can bring against them. It is a most un¬ 
satisfactory state of things, but one which cannot possibly be 
avoided under the circumstances. The only anxiety of the 
Government of India is to put an end to the war as speedily 
as possible,—that is to say, as soon as we can obtain from 
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our present opponents the security that they will respect the 
lives, the persons, and the property of our subjects. I thank 
the House very sincerely for the patience with which they 
have listened to my statement,—a statement which I have 
made with some difficulty,—but I hope, as far as it has gone, 
it has proved satisfactory. I can only say that, if further 
information be desired by any hon. Member, I shall be 
happy to endeavour to afford it. The right hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving the following Resolutions :— 

“ 1. That the total net Revenues of the Territories and Departments 
under the immediate control of the Government of India, for the year 
ended the 30th day of April 1864, amounted to £3,956,776 sterling-, 
and the Charges thereof for the same period, other than Military Charges, 
amounted to £3,208,118 sterling. 

“ 2. That the total net Revenues of the Bengal Presidency for the 
year ended the 30th day of April ] 864 amounted to £11,662,738 sterling, 
and the Charges thereof for the same period, other than Military Charges, 
amounted to £2,513,263 sterling. 

“ 3. That the total net Revenues of the North-Western Provinces 
for the year ended the 30th day of April 1864 amounted to £4,847,051 
sterling, and the Charges thereof for the same period, other than Military 
Charges, amounted to £1,485,351 sterling. 

“ 4. That the total net Revenues of the Punjab for the year ended 
the 30th day of April 1864 amounted to £2,755,169 sterling, and the 
Charges thereof for the same period, other than Military Charges, 
amounted to £1,096,999 sterling. 

“ 5. That the total net Revenues of the Territories and Departments 
under the immediate control of the Government of India, of the Bengal 
Presidency, of the North-Western Provinces, and of the Punjab, to¬ 
gether, for the year ended the 30th day of April 1864, amounted to 
£23,221,734 sterling, and the Charges thereupon, including the Military 
Charges, amounted to £15,464,862 sterling, leaving a surplus available 
for the General Charges of India of £7,756,872 sterling. 

“ 6. That the total net Revenues of the Madras Presidency (Fort 
St. George) for the year ended the 30th day of April 1864 amounted to 
£5,973,313 sterling, and the net Charges thereof for the same period 
amounted to £5,167,165 sterling, leaving a surplus available iu the above 
Presidency for the General Charges of India of £806,148 sterling. 

“ 7. That the total net Revenues of the Bombay Presidency for 
the year ended the 30th day of April 1864 amounted to £6,441,851 ster¬ 
ling, and the net Charges thereof for the same period amounted to 
£5,386,361 sterling, leaving a surplus available in the above Presidency 
for the General Charges of India of £1,055,490 sterling. 

“ 8. That the total net Revenues of the several Presidencies for 
the year ended the 30th day of April 1864 amounted to £35,636,898 
sterling, and the Charges thereof amounted to £26,018,388 sterling, leav¬ 
ing a surplus Revenue of £9,618,510 sterling. 

“9. That the Interest on the Registered Debt of India paid in the 
year ended the 30th day of April 1864 amounted to £3,093,250 sterling, 
and the charges defrayed in England 011 account of the Indian Territory 
in the same period, including Interest on Debt incurred in England and 
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Guaranteed Interest on the Capital of Railway and other Companies, after 
deducting net Traffic Receipts of Railways, amounted to £6,446,913 ster¬ 
ling, leaving a surplus of Indian income for the year ended as aforesaid, 
after defraying the above Interest and Charges, of £78,347 sterling.” 

Me. Henry Seymour said: It would conduce to the 
ease both of the Indian Minister and the House if, instead 
of making so detailed a statement of the Indian Budget, the 
right hon. Gentleman would lay upon the table a document 
resembling the Expose de VEmpire, annually laid before the 
French Chambers, and containing authentic details relative 
to the various departments of the Indian Government. 
Such a statement of accounts was actually provided for by 
Act of Parliament, and tlie right hon. Gentleman was 
violating the law by not giving it. With respect to the 
mode in which the Indian accounts were kept, he was glad 
to hear that gentlemen had been sent from tlie English 
Treasury. Lord Dalhousie had asked that these gentlemen 
should be sent out ten years ago, and it would have been 
much better if they had gone to India in 1851 instead of 
1864. In April every year the Finance Minister of India 
came to the Indian Council and made his annual statement. 
It was generally an elaborate one, giving his motives for 
proposing various taxes, and containing an estimate of the 
revenue and expenditure of the year. The right hon. Gentle¬ 
man, however, steadily refused to lay the document before 
the House, although it was necessary to enable the House to 
understand the subject. The Finance Minister for India 
accompanied it by two estimates,—one a Budget Esti¬ 
mate for tlie coming year, and the other a regular Estimate 
giving the actual revenue and expenditure for eight months 
in the year that had elapsed, and showing how the figures 
agreed with the Budget Estimate. He regretted to see that, 
according to the regular Estimate of 1864-5, the land revenue 
had decreased by £218,000 compared with 1863-4. He 
observed also that there had been no receipts from the sale of 
waste lands in India. These might be made to bloom .with 
cotton and other crops : why were they not sold ? In opium 
there was a large increase. The military expenditure was 
£630,000 more than in 1863-4. One or two items of this 
increase were, no doubt, unavoidable, such, for instance, as 
the rations to soldiers owing to the increase in the price of 
the necessaries of life. With regard to other items, he 
doubted whether a due regard to economy had been practised. 
There was an increase of £35,000 by the substitution of beer 
to a certain extent for spirits. This did not appear, according 
to another paper, to be the whole of the increase, and the 
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change might have been effected at much less expense by 
the establishment of English breweries on the spot instead 
of the costly method of importation. The item of £57,000 
for barrack furniture and gas for the soldiers’ reading-rooms, 
and non-commissioned officers’ rooms, seemed enormous. 
The retention of two regiments that had been ordered home 
was put down at £50,000. The expenditure on public works 
was estimated at £5,600,000. He saw it stated in every 
direction in the papers that this expenditure was under no 
control, and that the Department was in a most disorganized 
state. There was an increase of £140,000 for gaols in 
Bengal alone. He had received complants from jute manu¬ 
facturers complaining that the Government were spending 
£10,000 in putting expensive machinery in the gaols for 
the manufacture of jute, which must soon be followed by 
the outlay of another £10,000 or £20,000 in order to enable 
the prisoners to compete with the labor outside the gaols. 
The Budget Estimate of 1864-5 assumed a surplus' of 
£823,000, while the regular Estimate of the year showed a 
deficit of £344,000. The total Indian army was now costing 
us £15,700,000. There was another item in the Budget,—an 
estimated expense of £10,000,000 for barracks for the Euro¬ 
pean troops in India, although the Government had been 
spending money year after year in improving the present 
barracks. The question was whether 70,000 or 80,000 Euro¬ 
pean troops were required in India. During the trouble¬ 
some times of the mutiny, and when the railways were less 
advanced, we had only 40,000 European troops in India, and 
yet they contrived to quell the mutiny. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman intend to keep the army in India at double its 
amount in 1857. If he did, no increase of revenue would 
meet so enormous a charge. The right hon. Gentleman also 
proposed to build a fleet of steam ships to carry his troops to 
India. If the troops were unnecessary, why build additional 
barracks or provide new transports? [Mr. Vansittart : 
Are they unnecessary ?] That was the question. How did the 
right hon. Gentleman intend to carry on the reliefs? The in¬ 
crease of the trade and prosperity of this country would 
make it more and more difficult to provide the number 
of troops. Then, public works for the year 1865-6 were 
to cost £5,800,000, being an increase on the year of 
£200,000. The civil expenditure was £3,450,000 out of 
which the establishments would cost no less than £800,000 
to dispense these £3,450,000. These figures gave some 
clue to the complaints in every Indian newspaper as 
to the extravagance with which the machinery of these 
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1885. tion grant was constantly increasing. He would he the last 
to object to that were it not that nearly half the amount of 
the grant was swallowed up in the establishments. The 
total estimated expenditure was £47,186,000, and showed an 
increase over the expenditure of the preceding year of no 
less than £2,652,000. The Budget Estimate of the year— 
and they all knew how fallacious that estimate was—reckoned 
on a deficiency of revenue. His right lion. Eriend, however, 
had not told the House wdiat steps he intended to take in 
order to force economy on the Government of India and 
oblige them to make income and expenditure meet. And 
then, as the waste lands were brought under cultivation, they 
did not appear to add anything to the revenue of the State. 
Some explanation was required and some papers were neces¬ 
sary to show what the facts of the case were. As to the 
mode in which this revenue was raised, he must comment 
upon what was called in India the “ cowardly” policy where¬ 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan wished to replace the increased 
expenditure by imposing duties upon jute, which was a new 
manufacture in India, upon wool, which was a new product 
of commerce, and upon tea and coffee, which were taxed 
already, whilst he dared not tax cotton, out of regard for 
income Tax. home interests. He regretted very much to see the income 
tax taken off, which, in five years, had produced nearly 
£8,000,000, and during all that time there was but one assess¬ 
ment,—the assessment of the first year. India had so much 
benefited by the state of things in America that, had there 
been an assessment lately, the tax would have been doubled, 
and he would suggest that it should he imposed in this form : 
exempt all incomes under £100 or £125 a year, and im¬ 
pose a tax of 3 per cent, realizing about Es. 60, or £6 
per annum, from incomes of £125 to £250; £12 from 
incomes of £250 to £500 ; and £25 on incomes from 
License duty. £500 to £1,000 a year. There might also he a license 
duty imposed on two or more classes on those follow¬ 
ing a trade or profession, excluding agriculturists, day-la¬ 
borers and servants, and those who paid income tax. This 
was a tax in accordance with native feeling, and perhaps the 
only direct one that would be fairly paid. Before this ex¬ 
penditure of £10,000,000 was determined upon, he would like 
to know whether the right hon. Gentleman had considered 
Defence of the important question of the defence of India as a whole, 
India. in the best and cheapest manner, with the smallest number 
of troops. He should like to know whether his right hon. 
Eriend had written out to India calling on the Government 
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to reduce its enormous military expenditure. He should 
like to know whether his right lion. Friend, before sanction¬ 
ing the enormous expenditure which it was proposed to 
make upon barracks, had read M. Brialmont’s great work on 
fortifications and consulted the best authorities, for the 
problem was, how India was to be defended in the best 
manner Another subject which was necessarily connected 
with the defence of India was, where they would have the 
capital. He had long considered there could be no doubt 
where it should be. For many reasons it should be at Bom¬ 
bay. Everybody admitted that Calcutta was too far to the 
east. The west was much better suited to European consti¬ 
tutions. Then, Bombay was nearer Europe; it had a magni¬ 
ficent harbour, and its people were better adapted to receive 
European civilization: in short, all the social, commercial, 
and political requirements of the capital of India were ful¬ 
filled in the same city ; and now that the Governor General 
and his Council were like a roving commission on the look¬ 
out for a capital, and constantly on the move, was the time 
to consider where the capital should be. Bombay was now 
really being rebuilt. The Government had gained a large 
sum of money by the sale of the waste lands there, and 
there could be no better time for establishing the seat of 
empire at Bombay. At present the Governor General and 
his Council were compelled to go to the hills in the hot sea¬ 
son ; and for six months in the year the Government of India 
was left practically in the hands of subordinate officers. 
If all the chief officers of State were in the interior, and not 
on a sea-board, and if they could not be communicated with 
easily, our empire in India rvould run great risk in the event 
of any such outbreak occurring as the mutiny of 1857. 
This question of the change of capital, therefore, ought to be 
taken into consideration speedily, and, in his opinion, but 
one decision could be arrived at. As to the inquiry in Oude, 
he did not wish to reflect in the least upon Sir Jolm Lawrence, 
but must say that, remembering past passages in the history 
of the Viceroy, he greatly regretted that inquiry. The 
zemindars in Oude were naturally frightened in seeing the 
same machinery at work which had reduced their compeers 
in other portions of the country. One result of the system 
heretofore pursued in the north-west of India had been the 
utter uprooting of the native aristocracy, and some of our 
officials had reckoned it as great a feat to root out a zemindar 
as to kill a tiger. There were men whose position formerly 
was on a par with that of the highest aristocracy in England, 
who now, owing to our policy, were forced to beg their 
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bread. But this policy of destroying the native aristocracy 
in the North-West Provinces for the benefit of the village 
proprietors had been a failure, for, during the mutiny, the 
ryots,—the very men who should have been attached to our 
cause,-—had brought back the old aristocracy and replaced 
them in their feudal estates. He believed that only two 
things were requisite for the prosperity and contentment of 
India: one was that we should respect the systems we found 
existing there, and not endeavour to carry out theories of 
our own; and the other was to leave the religion of the 
natives entirely untouched. He should like to hear the views 
of his right lion. Priend (Sir Charles Wood) with regard to 
the ecclesiastical establishments of India. Was it intended 
to divide the country into various bishoprics and to intro¬ 
duce the parochial system, defraying the cost of this out of 
Indian revenue? His hon. Priend had taken steps which 
justified apprehensions of this kind. Such a system should 
be nipped in the bud. In India we should carry out the 
plan which had been adopted in our colonies, and allow the 
grant of no money for ecclesiastical establishments of any 
kind. This policy was as desirable in the interests of Chris¬ 
tianity as it was in the interests of British rule in India. 
He was pleased to hear that it was not intended to revert to 
Lord Dalhousie’s system with regard to the native aristocra¬ 
cy of India, and he wished that his right hon. Priend would 
make a similarly satisfactory announcement with regard to 
religion. Just now the Indian Government were severing 
all connection with the native religions of India, and was 
this a time for using the money of Maliomedans and Hin¬ 
doos in order to further Christianity ? We had had a warn¬ 
ing in the case of Ireland, and the thin end of the wedge 
should not be inserted in this direction. In his opinion such 
a system, if persisted in, would end disastrously for our rule 
in India. 

Mu. Yansittart said: The lion. Gentleman had depre¬ 
cated a merely theoretical policy in India, but was, in fact, 
himself a great theorist. He had set down the number of 
European troops necessary in India at 40,000, and no more, 
because that was the number in the country at the time of 
the mutiny ; but it was notorious that the Sepoys had taken 
advantage of the small number of Europeans then in the 
country to try to upset our rule. He was far from sharing 
the opinion of the hon. gentleman on this point, and 
thought it was to be regretted that the right hon. Baronet 
had paid so little attention to the very earnest recommenda¬ 
tion of Sir John Lawrence and his Council to raise a loan 
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of ten millions in order to construct new barracks and 
other military works which were urgently required for our 
European troops, if we had the slightest regard for their 
health and safety. It appeared that, for several reasons, the 
Indian Government recommended that this outlay should 
not be charged to revenue. In the first place, they could 
hold out very little prospect of the revenue accounts for the 
next and following years being so elastic as in the current 
year, although there was a deficit of £375,000. In reality 
it was £665,690, but it had been reduced to £375,000 by 
the right lion. Baronet delaying the construction of the 
transports to be built at home for the conveyance of our 
troops. In the second place, the Indian Government repre¬ 
sented that the Bliootan war might be prolonged to an inde¬ 
finite period, owing to the difficulty in getting these savages 
to sue for peace; and, as everything connected with that war 
has to be conveyed from a distance, it must necessarily be a 
costly one. Then, again, they had sold Government estates 
in Bengal and confiscated estates in the North-Western 
Provinces, which would not be available as a source of 
revenue in future years; and, lastly, £1,200,000 had been 
given up by the total remission of the income tax. He was 
aware that the right lion. Baronet had expressed his dissatis¬ 
faction that this tax was not renewed at the same rate as 
last year, but the right hon. Baronet quite forgot that the 
Indian Government had no alternative, for, when Mr. Wilson 
imposed it, he was obliged to assure the people of India that 
it should cease in five years,—-to the 31st of January 1865. 
Mr. Laing reiterated this, and Sir Charles Trevelyan very 
properly remarked that— 

“ At all hazards, we must try and keep faith with the people of 
India by not prolonging it, and the expiration of this tax will do more 
to secure the confidence of the people of India than anything else 
that could have happened/'’ 

The Indian Government gave another reason against the 
impolicy of making no provision to meet the deficit, and 
that was the uncertainty of the opium sales. The revenue 
to be derived from this source had been put down at 
£7,723,600; but, during the last two years, it had largely 
fallen short of the estimates, and there was no security that 
this might not occur again. Further, the cash balances had 
fallen off from £19,000,000 to £11,000,000, notwithstand¬ 
ing the sale of a large amount of Government property. 
Probably English enterprise and capital had never been so 
profitably employed as at present. In proof of this it was 
only necessary to refer to the daily journals: scarcely a 
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29th June week elapsed without some new tea, coffee, or other scheme 
1865. making its appearance. The remission, therefore, of the 
income tax would have been more than an equivalent, more 
than a compensation to the proprietors of those companies 
and the Indian public generally for the imposition of the 
export duties proposed to be levied by Sir Charles Trevelyan. 
Looking to these facts and the gloomy financial prospect 
before us, he was by no means disposed to think that the 
right hon. Baronet had acted wisely in reversing, in his 
usual summary off-hand manner, Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
financial arrangements,—arrangements which had received 
not only the approval of Sir John Lawrence and his 
Council, but which after all, with reference to the peculiar 
local circumstances of the case, were about the best that 
could have been framed, and, at all events, they possessed 
the merit of balancing the income and expenditure. The 
interference effect, moreover, of this perpetual interference and snubbing 
meutof°india. on the part of the right hon. Baronet, could not fail to be 
attended with the worst results, for it would end by no one 
of any rank or position condescending to accept the office of 
Governor Generalship with its large emoluments, if he was 
to be converted into a mere cipher. If report was to be 
believed, the evil had already shown itself, for it was said 
that Sir John Lawrence contemplated resigning. He com¬ 
plained, and justly so, that he possessed less independent 
authority now than when he was Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, and that, while all the responsibility and blame 
devolved upon him, the Secretary at Home gained all the 
credit and glory. It was also very generally believed that 
that enlightened Governor, Sir Bartle Brere, was so mortifi¬ 
ed by the snubbing he received from the right hon. Baronet 
for the introduction of his liberal measures that he had 
actually tendered his resignation. This Avas a most unsatis¬ 
factory state of affairs, and he hoped the new Parliament 
would, among its earliest acts, decide how India was to he 
governed in future,—namely, in India or in England. Be¬ 
fore he resumed his seat, he begged to ask the right hon. 
Mr. Cust’s Baronet if he had received Mr. Robert Gust’s report, or 
reduction of the Indian Government’s despatch on that report, relating 
civil salaries to a scheme to reduce the salaries of the civilians of the 
Provinces. North-Western Provinces. He could assure the right hon. 

Gentleman that that order had given rise to the same feel¬ 
ing of discontent as prevailed in the military and other 
services, and, it seemed, with great reason. The cost of 
the Indian Home Office amounted to £171,120 per annum. 
Every one connected with it, from the right hon. Baronet, 
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the members of liis Council, secretaries, clerks, and even, 
those fifty porters and hall-keepers required to be employed 
in that overgrown, unwieldy establishment, were, one and 
all, in the receipt of handsome salaries. A Bill was passing 
through Parliament for augmenting the salaries of our 
County Court Judges, and another Bill giving handsome 
retiring pensions to our Colonial Governors. The Civil 
Service at home was well paid and possessed- a well-es¬ 
tablished superannuation system. The Government select¬ 
ed as their victims the actual rulers of India,—a body of men 
who were striving conscientiously and indefatigably to per¬ 
form their duties in that distant, unhealthful, and even 
deadly climate. This was done, too, in the very teeth of 
the recommendation of Sir Bartle Prere, the Governor of 
Bombay, who had lately sent home a report that the cost 
of living in India was so enormous that it would be im¬ 
possible for the officers, both civil and military, to continue 
on their present salaries. 

Mr. Buxton said he was sorry that the hon. Member 
for Poole (Mr. Henry Seymour) should have given counten¬ 
ance to the misapprehension which prevailed with regard to 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s proposals. The general idea appear¬ 
ed to be that Sir Charles Trevelyan had to deal with a fail¬ 
ing income; that he nevertheless abolished the income tax, 
induced thereto by a supposed obstinate adherence to views 
expressed when he was Governor of Madras; and that, 
having created a deficiency,- he sought to make it up by a 
loan and by the imposition of export duties on various In¬ 
dian products. Nothing could be more unlike the truth 
than that representation. The fact was that the income of 
India for the ensuing year was calculated, after the aboli¬ 
tion of the income tax, to be considerably greater than in 
the preceding year, and Sir Charles Trevelyan did not in 
his original scheme propose any export duties. The income 
of the ensuing year was calculated to produce more than 
the current expenditure, and but for the outlay on public 
works Sir Charles Trevelyan would have had a surplus. It 
was to meet the demand for public works that he proposed 
a loan, Sir Charles Trevelyan’s view being that, for repro¬ 
ductive public works, it was right and wise, while paying the 
greater portion of the cost out of revenue, to meet some 
part of the expense by a small loan, and in his financial 
statement he observed— 

“ It is true that the ways and means of the year are, to the ex¬ 
tent of £1,200,000, composed of borrowed money. But this loan has 
nothing in common with the shifts and expedients of insolvent or em¬ 
it'. Bit-dun. l 3 
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29th June barrassetl States. It is the result of a discriminating policy which con- 
1865. fines taxation to its just objects, and provides by loan for reproductive 
works, and for works of every kind which arc on such a scale as would 
too severely strain the resources of a single generation. The best em¬ 
ployment of money is that which the industrial classes make of their 
annual savings for their own sake, and it is no real advantage to the 
community to interfere seriously with this natural process, and to cause 
general harassment and discontent in order to accelerate the execution of 
public works. Even if the condition of the finances were all that could 
be desired, it would still he expedient to limit taxation to the proper 
business of Government, and to provide for reproductive works by 
means of specially appropriated funds.” 

Sir Charles Trevelyan justly decided that this was a case 
for raising’ money partly by loan, and that he could 
drop the income tax and substitute a loan. He therefore 
adopted the principle proposed by the Government in the 
case of dockyard fortifications. Lord Macaulay had made 
the observation that nothing was so essential as that faith 
should be kept with the people of India. It was the idea 
of the people of that country that Mr. Wilson had pledged 
the Government to the abolition of the income tax; and in 
such a country where the people were suspicious and jealous 
of the British tenure, it was of the highest importance that 
it should appear that the faith of the Government was 
maintained inviolate. There existed, then, a powerful in¬ 
ducement to do away with the income tax, which, besides, 
was demoralizing the people by causing them to resort to 
chicanery and cheating. Sir John Lawrence, disapproving 
the proposition to raise so much money as £1,200,000 by 

Export duties, loan for public works, urged the imposition of export duties 
to the amount of £400,000 in order partly to recoup the 
temporary loss of the income tax, and his proposal was ac¬ 
cepted by Sir Charles Trevelyan and the Council. These 
export duties had been much condemned in England, and he 
did not wish to defend them; but certainly in India they 
had not been looked upon as pernicious. There the whole 
scheme had been exceedingly approved, and especially by 
the Calcutta community; and it was thought they would 
operate only as a slight tax, falling principally on the Euro¬ 
pean capitalists in that country, without interfering in any 
appreciable degree with the commerce of India. As to the 
army, he ventured, with the greatest diffidence, to think 
that we were keeping up an unnecessary amount of Euro- 

Unronean 4 r «/ 

force iii imiia. pean force in that country. The late mutiny had been put 
down, as the lion, and gallant Member for Aberdeen 
(Colonel Sykes) had reminded him, by little more than 
12,000 European troops in the field, and since that period 
the power of the Government had been enormously in- 
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creased. The artillery had been transferred to our own 
hands; the fortresses and strong places were now held by 
European soldiers; we had greatly reduced the Native army, 
—the one enemy we had to fear ; and railways, telegraphs, 
and an improved organization, all contributed to augment 
the strength of the Government as compared with that of 
the natives. The experience of the mutiny proved that we 
1 lad no reason to apprehend a rising of the people, but only 
a revolt on the part of those whom we ourselves had armed. 
We had now, in fact, no enemy without, and none whom we 
need really dread within. We might, therefore, in his opi¬ 
nion, largely reduce our European force in India without 
endangering our power in that country, while wo at the 
same time lessened the heavy drain upon the British army. 
In conclusion he would only add that he had observed with 
much regret the evident pain and difficulty under which his 
right hon. Friend (Sir Charles Wood) had made his state¬ 
ment,—a statement as interesting and gratifying as any that 
he had ever heard in that House. 

Me. Bazley said he wished, in common with every 
Member of the Committee, to express his regret at the in¬ 
disposition of his right hon. Friend (Sir Charles Wood) and 
his desire for his speedy recovery. Passing to the subject 
of his statement, he sincerely trusted that, on another occa¬ 
sion, they would be furnished with the Indian accounts at 
the commencement, instead of at the end of the Session. 
The question involved the welfare of 150,000,000 people 
and the management of a revenue of £17,000,000, and, 
therefore, well deserved the earliest and most careful consi¬ 
deration of the House. There were many features of his 
right hon. Friend’s statement which lie could not regard 
witli satisfaction. The financial affairs of India had not 
been placed before them in as clear and explicit a manner as 
could be wished. The revenue budget for 18G5-G amounted 
to £16,488,760, which, with the addition of the proposed 
loan of £1,200,000, made a total of £17,688,760. The es¬ 
timated expenditure for the same year was stated thus ; — 
In India, £40,469,540; in England, £6,717,390, making 
together £47, 186,930; and then concluded with a surplus 
stated at £501,830, the total given being £17,688,760. 
Surely it was a gross inconsistency to be borrowing 
61,200,000 with that apparent surplus of £501,830. He 
trusted that the Indian Department would direct its atten¬ 
tion to that glaring discrepancy. The estimated sum re¬ 
quired for the army and marine was £14,292,670; for 
public works for military purposes, £5,888,640 ; for law and 
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justice, £4,942,650; for interest, £3,201,820 ; the total sum 
expended in England was £6,717,390; and the sum set 
down to meet treaty engagements was £1,682,900, mating 
together an expenditure of £36,726.160 against a revenue 
of £47,688,760. But, in addition to that expenditure, there 
was an item of no less than £8,642,569 for what was called 
“ collections,” or, in other words, an expense of nearly 20 
per cent., which he thought enormous, was incurred in col¬ 
lecting the revenue, while there was still a further outlay 
under the head of “sundries” of £2,320,031. Now, he 
maintained that, with prudent and economical management, 
it would he necessary neither to borrow money nor to 
weaken our means of defence, nor to impose export duties. 
A large sum might easily be saved in conducting the busi¬ 
ness of India without diminishing its efficiency, and, 
instead of requiring additional funds, a much smaller sum 
than the £6,000,000 now spent would amply suffice for all 
the public exigencies. They were about to build splendid 
offices in London at the cost of the people of India,—a very 
questionable proceeding indeed, and one that ought to be 
resisted. Something like £10,000,000 w r as proposed to be 
expended upon barracks and other conveniences for the 
army. That was an amount at the rate of £140 for every 
soldier, or, if divided also among the Native army and police, 
it would give £30 for each individual. That was obviously 
a most extravagant outlay. When the Government spoke 
of executing public works they contemplated barracks and 
other accommodation for the troops, but very little, indeed, 
that was of a truly reproductive character and calculated to 
benefit the great mass of the people of India. In his 
Minute of the 30th of March 1865, Sir John Lawrence 
said— 

“ India is a vast continent, in which the amount of capital hitherto 
expended on public works, however considerable in amount, is quite in¬ 
significant compared with its wants.” 

The right lion. Baronet (Sir Charles Wood) took credit 
for spending in six years £73,000,000 on public works in 
India, including railways ; but, in the present Session alone, 
the Imperial Parliament had sanctioned undertakings the 
aggregate of whose capital was £126,000,000. Without more 
roads, railways, and means of irrigation, the trade and com¬ 
merce of India must stagnate. The right lion. Gentleman 
had referred to the cultivation of cotton instead of grain 
in India, but there was much more land under cultivation 
there than would be required if it were only cultivated at 
all as it should be. Instead of causing the poor Hindoo to 
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starve, they should help to develope the resources of the soil. 
In the Marquess of Tweeddale’s letter to Colonel Showers, 
dated June 21, 1865, which had been alluded to, there oc¬ 
curred this passage— 

“ If we must look to India as the principal source of supply for 
co tton wool, we find three years of great demand, accompanied by high 
prices, have not had the effect of improving the length of the fibre or 
Its substance. I therefore presume that there is no one in India who is 

competent for the undertaking.Surely in a country where 

no part of the produce of the soil is returned to the land, such as farm¬ 
yard manure, it is more necessary that agricultural chemistry should 
supply the want, as cow-dung is used for fuel, and few horses or sheep 
are kept. India, therefore, requires a gardener.” 

Connected with the loan of £1,200,000 it was due to 
the Secretary of State for India to state that, on the 9th of 
May last, his right hon. Friend wrote in these terms — 

“ You have not, however, continued the income tax producing up¬ 
wards of £1,200,000 per annum, but you have proposed to raise a loan 
of precisely that amount, and to impose customs duties of a most 
objectionable nature.” 

He was delighted with that statement, and he hoped it 
would be a motto in the India Office. He hoped that, for 
the future, the improvement of India would he carried out 
on bond fide capital, and that the country would be advanced 
by reproductive public works. He believed there was a great 
future for India; that she was capable of sending to this 
country comforts and raw materials which we needed; and 
that she might take in return those comforts with which 
England, better than any other country, could supply her. 
In conclusion, he wished his right hon. Eriend health and 
strength to combat with the difficulties which he had to 
encounter in the administration of the affairs of India. 

Colonel Sykes said, he would be very glad if the pro¬ 
spects so satisfactory to his right hon. Eriend should be 
realized, but, to his mind, matters did not look hopeful 
when he found that there was scarcely a charge on the 
expenditure side of the account which had not been in¬ 
creased. As to the estimate for 1865-6, he felt hound to 
say he did not place the slightest confidence in it. His 
right hon. Eriend had given them ample proof that those 
prospective estimates were not worth a rush. They were 
completely in nubibus. Such estimates varied in a year, as 
had been proved that night, from a surplus to a deficiency 
of £800,000. Again, looking to some of the items of the 
increased revenue, he regarded them as anything but satis¬ 
factory: for instance, there was an increase of £212,000 
from abkaree, or, in other words from the consumption of 
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spirits. Now, that was scarcely desirable. There had been 
a decrease on the assessed taxes that was not satisfactory. 
Next, there was an increase of £600,000 from salt. This 
article was positively necessary for the people of India. 
If they did not consume it, from their vegetable diet, they 
would he themselves consumed by worms. It was said that 
to tax beer in England was to tax the beverage of the work¬ 
ing man, and certainly to tax salt in India was analogous 
to levying a tax on beer in England. Then, there was an 
increase on opium,—a drug which poisoned the people, and 
this was scarcely matter for congratulation. In Bengal the 
Government went the length of mixing itself up with the 
production of opium by making advances to the producers 
in the first instance, and afterwards buying up the article, 
and this brought us into much odium. The large surplus 
anticipated by his right lion. Eriend for the year 1863-4 
had come down to £78,000, and this year not only was that 
£78,000 absorbed, but, in addition, the increased revenue. The 
increased expenditure in India demanded the earnest attention 
of his right hon. Eriend, for its progress would be most 
embarrassing. The difference between the expenditure last 
year and the year before was upwards of £2,225,000. There 
was an increase in the civil branch of the Indian service; 
there was an increase in the home charges; and, in fact, in 
every branch they found an increase, and the increase for the 
police was worthy of observation. The Native veteran army of 
India had been reduced 135,000 men with a view to economy, 
leaving only 130,000 armed men to be paid ; but it appeared 
by a return to the House of Commons that the number of 
troops was 132,067, and of Native police 154,435, making 
a total of 286,502, so that there had actually been an in¬ 
crease of 165,000 armed men. And who were they ? They 
consisted of undisciplined police, armed, dispersed through¬ 
out the country, having no European officers with the 
detached bodies, and at liberty to do just as they pleased. 
This had been the result of the reduction of the regular 
Native troops; they were increasing the number of armed 
men in the country,—men dangerous from their want of 
discipline and utterly useless in the field. lie had received 
information from an officer of experience in Central India 
that, in several instances, it was suspected that atrocities had 
been committed by bands of police who were without the 
discipline and control of European officers. Under these 
circumstances he could not say that the state of things in 
India had been improved. In fact it was unsafe. A feeling 
was obtaining among those who were once Native regulars— 
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veterans—that their past services had been overlooked. 
Their old officers had been taken from them, and, with those 
who were placed over them, they had no sympathy, because 
they were strangers and had never served with them. The 
officers themselves were dissatisfied. Even the petted Staff 
Corps, the origin of all the confusion and wrong, were 
beginning to complain, and according to the testimony of 
a staff officer whose letter he held in his hand, and who spoke 
from personal experience, if some measures were not speedi-* 
ly adopted to remedy the present very unsatisfactory state 
of the service, it would become completely disorganized, 
and the administration of the country w T ould be rendered 
difficult. He entirely approved the course which had been 
taken by Sir Charles Trevelyan with regard to the income 
tax. A pledge had been given on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment that the income tax should continue for only five years, 
and Sir Charles Trevelyan only acted in the spirit of an 
English gentleman in fulfilling that pledge,—not that he 
objected to an income tax which should touch the wealthy 
only. With respect to what had been said as to the zemin¬ 
dars being driven into beggary, he believed that many had 
fallen into difficulties by their foolish pride and pomp. They 
had got into debt, and the Government had sold their estates, 
because they did not pay the Government land tax. The 
result was beggary, but it did not arise from granting pro¬ 
prietary rights to the cultivators. There were several other 
topics on which he had intended to touch, but, in the 
absence of a quorum, he would not detain the Committee. 
He could not sit down, however, without entreating his right 
lion. Eriend to look seriously on the state of feeling in 
India, and especially to reflect on the uncertainty of the 
opium revenue and the impolicy of any increase in the 
salt tax. 

Me. Kinnaird thought that the Secretary for India 
was placed in a most unenviable position: first, he was 
found fault with for not doing something; and then, when 
he had sought to remedy the evil complained of, lie was 
abused and virtually told that he had better have done 
nothing. His lion. Eriend who had just sat down complained 
of the increase of the police and of their being armed. 
Some years ago he remembered bringing before the House 
the need there was for an increase. With regard to their 
being armed, he believed, when they were so, it was excep¬ 
tional, and that ordinarily they were not so. Again, an 
accusation had been brought against the Governor General, 
Sir John Lawrence, on account of the inquiry he had in- 
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stitutcd in Oude into the rights of the under-tenantry; and 
it was said that he wished to destroy the aristocracy as he 
had done in the Punjab. That he had not done anything 
to forfeit the confidence of the talookdars and other large 
landholders was evidenced by tbe late Durbar, the success 
of which was a sufficient reply to such accusations. Again, 
with regard to the army, one would have thought from the 
observations then made that there was a proposal greatly to 
increase it, whereas the fact was that the Secretary for 
India had reduced it by two regiments and a battery of 
artillery. He thought that the Government might be con¬ 
gratulated on the condition of India under many of its 
aspects, and he was glad that a policy of protection or res¬ 
triction on trade had not been sanctioned. The testimony 
of facts proved that free trade was a permanent source of 
wealth, whatever apparent or temporary advantages might 
result to the revenue from an opposite course. lie was also 
bound to express his satisfaction at the wise view adopted 
by the Government with respect to the land question, and 
that, while maintaining a native aristocracy as necessary 
for India, they at the same time were determined to uphold 
the rights of the peasantry, and give them that security of 
tenure which must lie at the base of all improvement, social 
and moral. The more liberal construction placed upon the 
grant-in-aid system by which the cause of education had 
been advanced showed the progressive spirit that had 
animated the Councils and the legislation for India during 
the past year. He trusted that, by the development of 
public works, by the progress of enlightened education, 
India might rapidly advance both socially and morally; and 
that, by contact with the Christian faith of this land, the 
natives of India might be induced more and more to exa¬ 
mine the foundations of that faith, so as to embrace it for 
themselves. 

Mb. W. Ewart said, he thought that a printed state¬ 
ment of the affairs of India should be prepared annually, 
and placed in the hands of Members of that House. 

Sir, Charles, Wood said, with regard to the observ¬ 
ations of the hon. Member for Poole on the disposition of 
troops in India, he could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
the subject of disposing the troops in such a manner that 
the smallest number could be made most available had been 
very seriously considered by the authorities in India for the 
last three or four years, and the position of the barracks in 
each Presidency had been determined partly by this con¬ 
sideration, and partly by that of the healthiness of the site. 
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Witli regard to the reduction of troops, that was a subject on 29th Jt7NE 
which the authorities in India were the best judges. As he 1866 . 
was blamed by the hon. Gentleman, the Member for Poole, for 
having too many troops, and by the hon. Member for 
Windsor for having too few, probably he had hit somewhere 
about the happy medium. He was surprised to hear the 
hon. Member for Poole, who had been Secretary to the ®“^ iastioal 
Board of Control, talk about our establishing an ecclesiasti- aents! & 
cal establishment there. The hon. Gentleman must know 
that the principle on which clergymen were sent out to In¬ 
dia was that of military chaplains. When a large body of 
servants of the State, whether civil or military, were sent 
out to a country where the whole population is Mahomedan, 

Hindoo, or heathen, it was not unreasonable that we should 
send out clergymen to minister to their spiritual wants, as 
we sent out medical men to administer to their bodily ail¬ 
ments. And when we sent out a number of clergymen we 
sent Bishops out to look after them, as when we sent out a 
number of surgeons a certain number of Inspectors General 
were sent to look after them. The hon. Gentleman opposite interference 
said that the Home Government had so constantly inter- 
fered with Sir John Lawrence that he had offered to resign. 

He did not know where the hon. Gentleman had got his 
information, and it was certainly a remarkable time to make 
the statement when the Home Government had been steadi¬ 
ly supporting him against his Council. Sir John Lawrence 
had said that the income tax ought to have been continued, 
and the Home Government said he was quite right. He 
was glad to have the opportunity of contradicting the state¬ 
ment. He had no reason whatever to believe that Sir John 
Lawrence was anything but perfectly satisfied with his 
position in India, and he had received un deviating support 
from home. There was an advantage derived from the 
visits to Simla by the Governor General that they were 
less expensive and less inconvenient than the tours which 
it had been formerly the custom to make. The hon. Gentle¬ 
man had said that Sir Bartle Frere was dissatisfied with his 
treatment, but that statement did not accord with what he 
had heard from a dear connection of his, who had been 
assured by an equally near connection of Sir Bartle Frere 
that he fully appreciated the kindness and courtesy he had Memorandum 
received from himself. The hon. Gentleman also asked 
whether a memorandum had been received concerning a 
reduction of salaries. No such memorandum, he believed, 
had been received, although the subject had been referred 
to in a private letter from Sir John Lawrence. There was 
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no intention of adopting so unfortunate a system as that of 
under-paying public servants in that distant country. The 
hon. Member for Manchester had referred to the expense 
of collecting the revenue in India, but if the hon. Gentle¬ 
man had looked at the finance accounts which were on 
the table of the House, he would have seen that the expense 
of collection was, in the ease of the land tax, 10 per cent.; 
assessed taxes, 3 per cent.; customs, 7 per cent.; salt duty, 
6 per cent.; and stamps, 6 per cent. [Mr. Bazley : Opium.] 
No doubt upon opium the cost of collection was 33 per 
cent.; that tax was of an anomalous character, and ought 
not to be taken as an element of calculation in estimating 
the average cost of collection of other taxes. There were 
strong objections to the tax, but, unless any one could point 
to any other source whence £8,000,000 a year could be 
obtained, he feared the tax must be continued. The hon. 
Gentleman also referred to the £126,000,000 voted this 
year for new railways in this country, but probably all 
that amount would not be expended. Those railways were 
private undertakings, and he (Sir Charles Wood) had only 
referred to public works in India, and was unable to give 
an account of the works resulting from private enterprise 
in that country. The hon. Gentleman had also read a 
passage from a letter from the Marquess of Tweeddale re¬ 
ferring to the want of manure. In India that was a great 
want, because the people in many parts of the country used 
for fuel the only manure they possessed. The hon. Member 
for Aberdeen had alluded to what he conceived to be the 
falling off in the proceeds from the land revenues and as¬ 
sessed taxes, but those apparent diminutions were the result 
of exceptional gains in former years. The increase in the 
amount derived from the salt tax was not a proof of addi¬ 
tional burdens upon the people of India, but was evidence 
of increased comfort and wealth, and the greater quantity 
of salt carried up the country by the railroads. With 
respect to the additional number of armed men referred to 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman, the answer was that 
the 281,000 men of the police thus referred to were not 
armed men. The police did not in most cases carry arms. 
They were scattered all over the country. There was a 
vast difference between a scattered unarmed body of police 
and a well-disciplined, well-armed Native army, and no 
danger could be apprehended from the former. In con¬ 
clusion, the right hon. Baronet thanked the Committee for 
its consideration towards him, and hoped that the state¬ 
ment he had made would prove generally satisfactory. 
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Resolutions agreed to. 

1. Resolved, That the total net Revenues of the Territories and 
Departments under the immediate control of the Government of India 
for the year ended the 30th day of April 1864, amounted to £3,956,776 
sterling', and the Charges thereof for the same period, other than Mili¬ 
tary Charges, amounted to £3,208,118 sterling. 

2. Resolved, That the total net Revenues of the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency for the year ended the 30th day of April 1864 amounted to 
£11,662,738 sterling, and the Charges thereof for the same period, 
other than Military Charges, amounted to £2,513,263 sterling. 

3. Resolved, That the total net Revenues of the North-Western 
Provinces for the year ended the 30th day of April 1864 amounted to 
£4,847,051 sterling, and the Charges thereof for the same period, 
other than Military Charges, amounted to £1,485,351 sterling. 

4. Resolved, That the total net Revenues of the Punjab for the 
year ended on the 30th day of April 1864 amounted to £2,755,169 
sterling, and the Charges thereof for the same period, other than 
Military Charges, amounted to £1,096,999 sterling. 

5. Resolved, That the total net Revenues of the Territories and 
Departments under the immediate control of the Government of India, 
of the Bengal Presidency, of the North-Western Provinces, and of the 
Punjab, together, for the year ended the 30th day of April 1864, 
amounted to £23,221,734 sterling, and the Charges thereupon, including 
the Military Charges, amounted to £15,464,862 sterling, leaving a 
surplus available for the general Charges of India of £7,756,872 sterling. 

6. Resolved, That the total net Revenues of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency (Fort St. George) for the year ended the 30th day of April 
1864 amounted to £5,973,313 sterling, and the net Charges thereof 
for the same period amounted to £5,167,165 sterling, leaving a surplus 
available in the above Presidency for the general Charges of India 
of £806,148 sterling. 

7. Resolved, That the total net Revenues of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency for the year ended the 30th day of April 1864 amounted to 
£6,441,851 sterling, and the net Charges thereof for the same period 
amounted to £5,386,361 sterling, leaving a surplus available in the 
above Presidency for the general Charges of India of £1,055,490 sterling. 

8. Resolved, That the total net Revenues of the several Presi¬ 
dencies for the year ended the 30th day of April 1864 amounted to 
£35,636,898 sterling, and the Charges thereof amounted to £26,018,388 
sterling, leaving a surplus revenue of £9,618,510 sterling. 

9. Resolved, That the Interest on the Registered Debt of India 
paid in the year ended the 30th day of April 1864 amounted to 
£3,093,250 sterling, and the Charges defrayed in England on account 
of the Indian Territory in the same period, including Interest on Debt 
incurred in England and Guaranteed Interest on the Capital of Railway 
and other Companies, after deducting net Traffic Receipts of Railways, 
amounted to £6,446,913 sterling, leaving a surplus of Indian Income 
for the year ended as aforesaid, after defraying the above Interest and 
Charges, of £78,347 sterling. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 

House adjourned at 9 o'clock. 
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EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Viscount Cranbourne : Sir, it is my misfortune, in 
moving the Resolution and introducing the financial state¬ 
ment of the East India Revenue, to follow a predecessor 
who probably, of all those who have ever governed the 
affairs of India, has had more experience than any other 
Minister. And, therefore, not only in respect to the great 
abilities of that noble Lord, but also in respect to the ex¬ 
perience which he had a right to claim, I stand at a great 
disadvantage; and I think if the practice of moving the East 
India budgets continues for any considerable length of time, 
while Lord Halifax is placed on record as having moved the 
Indian budget with the largest amount of experience, I am 
afraid that I shall be placed on record as having moved it 
with the least. Under these circumstances, I wish by anti¬ 
cipation that I may be permitted to qualify any opinions, 
which, in the course of the remarks, I have to make. I shall 
express such opinions as seem to me to be justified; but 
I hope that the House will not think that I attribute 
to them more weight than they deserve. I make them, 
not in the least degree concealing my inexperience in the 
office, but for the purpose of raising discussion upon these 
important questions, and of eliciting the opinions of those 
lion. Members who will be far better worth listening to than 
I am. Sir, it is in the knowledge of the House that it 
is the practice of Indian finance to deal with three years 
at a time, whilst in English finance we deal with only 
two years. In dealing with Indian finance, in consequence 
of the difficulty of communication, and the length of time 
which elapses after the accounts are made up by the Indian 
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Government before they come into our hands, for conveni¬ 
ence sake it is the custom to take three years, The first year 
is the year of fact, in regard to which we are certain of the 
figures. The next year is the year of mixed estimate and fact, 
there being eight months of fact and four months of estimate; 
and the third year is the year of pure estimate. With 
regard to the first of those years with which I have to 
deal, I hope you will excuse me if I am short. The last 
year, 1864-5, which was brought to a close fifteen months 
ago, will have but limited interest for the House of Com¬ 
mons, and I shall therefore content myself with giving a 
mere summary of the financial results. The gross revenue 
for that year was £45,653,000; the gross expenditure 
£45,846,000, showing a deficit of £193,000. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, in moving the budget which came to these re¬ 
sults, estimated a surplus of £823,000. By adding to that 
the deficit of £193,000, it appears that he was about 
£1,000,000 wrong in his calculations. That error of calcu¬ 
lation was due to a loss of £800,000 on the opium tax, and 
to a further loss on military expenditure caused partly by 
the expedition to Bhootan, and partly by the increased cost 
of the necessaries of life which was experienced in all parts 
of India. With these remarks I will pass by the financial 
year of 1864-5. I will now come to the year—a more im¬ 
portant one—which closed on the 30th of April last—the 
year 1865-6. The gross revenue of that year was 
£47,041,000; the gross expenditure was £47,021,000 ; 
showing the small surplus of £20,000. On this occasion 
the Finance Minister was nearly as much wrong as he was 
on the previous one; only on this occasion he was wrong in 
the right direction. Instead of calculating on £1,000,000 
more than he got, he calculated on £675,000 less than he 
got; and, again, the variation was due to one great variable 
element of Indian finance, the yield upon the opium crop. 
The opium crop recovered unexpectedly, and the result was 
that which I have stated. Now, I shall trouble the House 
with the details of that expenditure and revenue, and I do 
so the more that I find on looking back, that Lord Halifax 
has not for many years entered into the details of expendi¬ 
ture and receipts of the Indian budget; and although I 
am quite conscious of the reluctance with which the House 
listens to details so little affecting their own constituents, 
still as it has imposed on the Indian Minister the task of 
making the statement, I think it my duty to make it toler¬ 
ably complete. Now, in the year 1865-6 the land arid 
forest revenue was £20,480,000 against £20,439,000 of the 
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previous year, which gives a gain of £41,000. With respect 19 th July 
to land and forest revenue there is little to say. The House 1866 . 
is aware that the authorities in India have lately been pro¬ 
secuting a new settlement of land revenue, the object of 
which is in many parts of the country to give to it a more 
permanent character, and to a certain extent to cut off from 
tb e Government all the gain that would accrue from the in¬ 
creased value of the land. The forest revenue is a matter 
of comparatively recent institution. It began, like many 
other good things, with the administration of Lord Dal- 
liousie. Great things are expected from it. It is hoped that 
it will furnish not only fuel for the railways, but also a great 
article for export in the commerce of India. But at present 
its financial result is not hopeful. It yields £414,000 and 
costs about £250,000 to collect, so that the net result is not 
at present very attractive. The next item of revenue is e.« iso. 
the excise, which yielded in 1865-6 £2,271,000, as against 
£2,224,000, showing a gain of £47,000. It struck me 
certainly with surprise, on first looking at these figures—as 
I think it will strike any one who is not accustomed to hear 
statements of Indian finance—that the duty on spirits, of 
which the excise mainly consists, should yield so small a 
revenue. The duty on spirits is 6s. a gallon. Now, a duty 
of 6s. a gallon on 130,000,000 of people is enough to make 
the mouth of an English Chancellor of the Exchequer water. 

If we could raise from the Hindoos a spirit duty at the rate 
at which we raise it from Englishmen, that amount of duty 
would yield about £26,000,000 a year. But in India it 
only brings in £2,200,000. [Colonel Sykes: Hear, hear!] 

The lion, and gallant Member for Aberdeen has expressed 
the opinion that the smaller the amount is, the better. 

[Colonel Sykes : Hear, hear !] But I think it is fair to say 
something in favor of the Indian Government. There is no 
Government in the world that is so pelted with moral admo¬ 
nitions as the Indian Government. Everybody regards it as 
the model of all that is atrocious, avaricious, and grasping. 

It may be so; but, at all events, in this matter of excise it 
is only right to do it justice. We know that there are some 
European countries in which the people are encouraged to 
drink for the sake of getting a revenue. No charge of that 
kind can be brought against us. I do not, however, think 
that we take much trouble to discourage drinking. I believe 
that we are well satisfied that Englishmen should drink up 
to the tune of £10,000,000 a year in the Excise, or 
£14,000,000 a year including Customs. The Indian Gov¬ 
ernment are, I think, entitled to look down upon the Eng- 
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lisli Government from a pinnacle of moral elevation, 
because the Indian Government is content with that miser¬ 
able contribution from its subjects in order to discourage the 
habit of drinking. The Indian Government actually does 
what I believe no other Government does—it so frames its 
Excise laws that its subjects may to the largest possible ex¬ 
tent be discouraged from drinking. I confess I was sur¬ 
prised when I learned this, and I venture to record it as an 
instance of virtue rarely known in Governments. However, 
virtue is to a certain extent its own reward, and we have got 
£47,000 more under this head this year than we did last 
year. The next item to which I will allude is the income 
tax. The income tax is perhaps another case in which we 
may claim a certain amount of moral excellence for the 
Indian Government. We must recollect that when the in¬ 
come tax was first introduced into India it was stated to be 
for a period of five years only. This intelligence was receiv¬ 
ed in England with a shout of derision. We said we knew 
what that meant. We had been accustomed to hear our 
own income tax imposed for a certain number of years only, 
but we have found it existing up to the present period. But 
it has actually turned out that the income tax which was 
imposed in India in 1860 for five years has only lasted five 
years. The income tax in India has ceased to exist. At the 
same time, I am bound to confess that this other exhibition 
of moral elevation may be explained by the fact that the in¬ 
come tax has proved a complete failure in India. Mr. 
Wilson, I think, went over to India just when the right lion. 
Gentleman opposite had induced us to bow our necks to an 
income tax of KM. in the pound, and Mr. Wilson induced 
the Council of India to impose a tax of about 1C )d. in the 
pound in that country, and he appeared at first to be very 
confident of thus being enabled to relieve the finances of 
India. But his successor next year—and I know no higher 
authority existing in reference to India than Mr. Laing—• 
said his first duty was to announce that the income tax had 
failed. Although the tax was 1(M. in the pound, and 
though levied upon 130,000,000 of people, it never produced 
more than £2,000,000 And, accordingly, Mr, Laing re¬ 
duced it in the course of three years. I am bound to add 
further circumstances showing its extreme stringency, it 
being imposed on incomes of from £50 to £20 a year at the 
rate of 2 per cent. Mr. Laing felt it his duty in the course 
of two years to abolish it on the lower income, and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan reduced it on the higher incomes from 4 
to 3 per cent., and finally in 1865 the tax was allowed to 
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lapse. It is worth while to give attention to the causes of 
that failure. I believe that the two most yielding schedules 
in our own income tax are Schedules A and B. Both of 
these schedules are crippled in India. The income under 
Schedule A is derived in this country chiefly from rents, 
bu t in India the land is the property of the Government, 
and the result is that that which is the subject of taxation 
in England is withdrawn from taxation in India. With re¬ 
gard to Schedule D there is another not so satisfactory a 
reason. I have already pointed out the superior moral 
elevation of the Indian Government; hut I am compelled to 
admit that the same standard of moral elevation cannot be 
claimed for the Indian population. We are accustomed to 
look at Schedule D as showing the moral elevation of our 
own population. But everything of this kind is compara¬ 
tive, and we may refer to other nations to see how much 
lower their notions are in the scale of financial morality 
than our own. I find that in the North-Western provinces 
of India, of those who have sent in returns of their own 
incomes, only 6 per cent, were taxed upon their own returns. 
In other words, ninety-four out of every 100 were suspected 
of having told lies. The Government acted upon that suspici¬ 
on, and on inquiry into the reality of their incomes they sur¬ 
charged them at the rate of 300 per cent. It is obvious 
that in the face of those difficulties the income tax could not 
have succeeded in India. It is impossible to raise the tax 
but by self-assessment; and we know that if self-assessment 
fails it is impossible to raise it by inquisitorial proceedings. 
But still it must be noted that there is a serious blank in the 
financial system of India. There is no machinery for raising 
contributions from personal property, and only a very limi¬ 
ted machinery for raising it out of that large amount of 
income which comes under the head of Schedule D—that is, 
from persons carrying on trades and professions. The con¬ 
sequence is that the revenue of India is at present mainly 
raised either from land or from the contributions of the poorer 
classes of the community in the shape of the salt tax. 
Erom the salt tax of last year we have experienced a consi¬ 
derable loss. In 1884-5 it was £5,523,000; in 1865-6 it 
was £5,396,000, being a loss of £127,000. This was due to 
two causes. It was partly due to the fact that a good deal 
of salt formerly was procured in the manufacture ot saltpe¬ 
tre. But saltpetre being now greatly manufactured in 
Europe, the Indian saltpetre has lost its market. The con¬ 
sequence has been that less of it has been made. Another 
cause, perhaps, was that in consequence of the spread of 
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railways the Bengal Government retired from the manufac¬ 
ture of salt—and now salt is admitted from other countries 
on payment of a Customs duty. The Customs showed a 
gain of £88,000, the figures being £2,296,000 in 1864-6, as 
against £2,384,000 in 1865-6. The opium yielded in 1864-5, 
£7,361,000, and in 1865-6, £8,638,000, showing an increase 
of £1,270,000. Public works in 1864-5 produced £588,000, 
and in 1865-6 £1,016,000, the excess, I believe, being partly 
owing to the sale of lands in Bombay. It is my duty now to 
turn to the expenditure of that year. The first item 
which will strike any one on examining the expenditure 
of the two years is the enormous amount which is re¬ 
quired for the collection of the revenue. It is true that 
that collection includes what we may call the purchase 
money of our possessions in India—that is to say, the allow¬ 
ances and assignments under treaties and engagements—• 
£2.000,000 is withdrawn from the whole amount for those 
purposes; but the wdiole amount of expenditure for collec¬ 
tion of a revenue of £47,000,000 is no less than £8,774,000, 
which is a diminution of £204,000 on the cost of collection 
of the revenue of 1864-5, which was £8,978,000. But after 
deducting such exceptional items as allowances under treaty 
engagements, I find that the cost is still extraordinarily 
heavy. The cost, for instance, of collecting the tax upon 
land and forests is no less than 12 per cent. I have no 
doubt that a large economy will be ultimately effected in 
this respect. The army stands nearly at the point at which 
it was fixed last year—namely, at £13,494,000 in 1864-5, 
and £13,568,000 in the present year. During the last five 
years the cost had never exceeded £14,000,000, and had 
never been under £12,000,000, and as there has been a sin¬ 
gular variety of circumstances during that period affecting 
its cost, we may infer that the average expenditure for the 
Indian army may be taken at £13,000,000. There are other 
items of expenditure which the House will hear with plea¬ 
sure. The expenditure on public works in 1864-5 was 
£5,131,000, and in 1865-6 £5,352,000, and, if we include 
stores from England, £5,487,000. For law and justice 
there is an increase from £2,264,000 to £2,439,000. In 
police an increase from £2,361,000 to £2,398,000. There is 
still one more item I will mention, because it is an item to 
which all those who have taken an interest in the govern¬ 
ment of India attach the greatest importance. Some years 
ago there was scarcely anything given towards education, 
hut since 1854 the sum given for that purpose has been con¬ 
stantly rising, and during the past year it has risen from 
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£531,000 to £660,000. Now, that is the statement of 
figures for the year that has just passed. I will now give 
the estimate for the year to come. Por this year, 1866-7, 
we are in a less favourable position than we were in last 
year, when there was a surplus of £20,000. This year we 
shall have, perhaps, a deficit of £72,800. The items of the 
expenditure I will briefly state to the House. There is an 
i ncrease in the revenue from land of £188,000. An increase 
in the Excise of £220,000 ; in the Customs, £29,000 ; in Salt, 
£137,000. But then, on the other hand, there is a decrease 
in opium of £138,000; in stamps, of £24,000; and in 
public works of £37,000; and the consequence is, that we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that there is the moderate 
deficit of only £72,800. I wish, however, to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the Committee, and those who take an interest in 
Indian finance and Indian affairs, to the fact that the ba¬ 
lance for 1866-7 has been obtained by basing the sales of 
opium on an amount to which it has scarcely ever reached 
in any previous year. Last year there was the extraordinary 
yield of £8,600,000, and this year it is estimated at 
£8,500,000, Mr. Massey feeling confident, and no doubt he 
is justified in doing so, that the sales of opium will reach 
that amount. But we know by previous estimates that the 
yield of this uncertain drug has proved fallacious; and if we 
look to what opium has done in recent years w T e shall have 
reasonable grounds for concluding that the deficit of £72,000 
may be increased to a much larger figure. £8,500,000 was 
a very exceptional yield for this article, which lias only 
once exceeded that sum from 1856 to 1867. If opium 
should behave during the current year as it behaved two 
years ago, the deficit will be £1,200,000; if it should behave 
as it behaved three years ago, the deficit will be £1,740,000. 
I do not say this in the least degree for the purpose of ques¬ 
tioning the discretion of Mr. Massey, or of the late Govern¬ 
ment in approving of what lie did in refusing to raise the 
revenue of India by means of additional taxation; but to 
draw attention to the necessity of caution in dealing with 
this head of Indian finance. It is evident that the perfec¬ 
tion of our Indian budget, and the attainment of a good 
balance sheet, depends on our rightly estimating the yield 
of opium. Some years ago the revenue derivable from 
opium was considered to be precarious, but since then certain 
high authorities have stated that it is as certain as the beer 
and spirit taxes raised in' England. Mr. Laing and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan have so expressed themselves; but I 
cannot help thinking that these authorities omit, in the 
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ig™ JUL¥ arguments they use in support of that opinion, the real 
1866 ' danger of the opium trade, and overlook the real argument 
they have to deal with. They say that the opium revenue 
depends on popular taste, which is as stable as those in 
England for gin and beer, and upon which English Chan¬ 
cellors of the Exchequer have not the slightest fear of their 
anticipations being realized. It is true popular tastes do 
not speedily disappear, and if that was the whole of the 
argument I should be disposed to concur in opinion with 
the distinguished authorities I have named. So far as po¬ 
pular taste goes, probably the Chinese will continue to be 
as passionately fond of opium as the English will continue 
to be passionately fond of gin ; but the point of danger is 
not that. If the opium were consumed in our own domi¬ 
nions the case would be exactly parallel, but the danger 
here is that we are dependent upon another locality. It 
would be a matter of indifference to an English Chancellor 
of the Exchequer where the beer and gin came from, pro¬ 
vided it was consumed in this country. But it is not so 
with regard to opium; because if by any accident or change 
of circumstances the Chinese might be able to get their 
opium elsewhere, the Indian revenue from opium would be 
utterly ruined. I think the authorities I have mentioned, 
and the Indian Government generally, rely too confidently 
and too exclusively on a source of revenue which is not on 
a footing with similar English sources of revenue depen¬ 
dent on popular taste ; and I look with some anxiety on the 
statement that the Indian budget depends on the yield of 
opium not falling far short of the highest rate it has ever 
yet attained. Another source of danger is, that opium 
being a monopoly it is subjected to those speculative opera¬ 
tions which, in the vernacular, are known by the name of 
“a rig,” large amounts being brought up for the purpose of 
influencing prices; and not only is this done by individual 
speculators, but something of the same kind is done by the 
Indian Government itself. Mr. Massey states that, as an 
unusually large quantity was for sale during the present 
year, the Indian Government resolved to limit the amount 
for the next year; and the result was that the price rose 
from 850 rupees per chest to 1,487 rupees per chest. It has 
been inferred that in the ensuing year the price will be 
about 1,300 rupees per chest. It must, therefore, be 
obvious that a revenue which is capable of being manipul¬ 
ated in this way—prices raised by holding back the supply—- 
is always liable to accidental derangement from private 
speculation. I have made these observations in the hope 
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of drawing attention to the state of our Indian revenue as 19th Jt,LY 
regards its future prospect in connection with the opium 1886 - 
trad e. At present, it is upon this opium trade that the 
success of an Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer depends. 

If there is a good yield, he has a surplus; if there is a bad 
yield, he has a deficit. It has been said that this is merely 
a temporary state of things, and that, in course of time, the 
rising prosperity of other items of revenue will lift Indian 
finance above this dependence upon opium. I think it was 
Mr. Laing who in one of his budgets expressed the 
greatest confidence in the future of Indian finance. I do 
not say he was not justified on the facts before him in form¬ 
ing that opinion. Undoubtedly that Gentleman deserves 
great credit for having relieved Indian finance from its des¬ 
perate condition. Erom the buoyancy Indian finance seem¬ 
ed to exhibit’ under his hand he was justified in drawing 
those favourable auguries, hut they have not, as a matter 
of fact, been justified by the event. In 1861-2 Mr. Laing 
reduced the deficit to £50,000; in the next year there was 
a surplus, and in the following year there was a small sur¬ 
plus of £17,000, and there is now a deficit of £72,000, and, 
from some cause or another, we have not reached that sa¬ 
tisfactory state of Indian finance which he foresaw. I will p«- cciitngc of 
lay before the Committee the percentage of increase in some 
of the main articles of Indian revenue, to show that we 
cannot rely too confidently on the buoyancy of our Indian 
revenue, and that this absolute reliance on the opium tax 
is at least a measure of doubtful principle. The land tax in 
India had increased in the five years before Mr. Laing 
went to India at the rate of 10 per cent., which was an 
enormous increase, but for the five years since he left, it had 
only been at the rate 2 and 8-10th per cent. Again, the Cus¬ 
toms in his time appeared to show an enormous elasticity, but 
that elasticity ceases to appear if the comparison is extend¬ 
ed over a long series of years. I will take a period from 
1858-9 to 1865-6, because in 1859 the Customs were enor¬ 
mously raised, but very much diminished afterwards. Up 
to 1858 there was a 5 per cent, ad valorem duty, but 
the following year it was raised to 20 per cent., and after¬ 
wards diminished to 7f per cent. And what I want is for 
the Committee to compare the state of the Customs revenue 
when it was 5 per cent, and - what is its yield now at 7\ per 
cent. In 1858-9 the yield was £1,987,000, and in 1865-6 it 
was £2,384,000 ; hut there was an alteration in certain minor 
articles, from which was gained £100,000, and the result was 
£2,284,000 as against £1,987,000; or, in other words, the rate 
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of duty had increased during seven years from 5 to per 
cent., whilst the gross return had only increased £300,000 ; 
the duty had increased 50 per cent., but the revenue only 14 
per cent. These are not very encouraging figures, and I lay 
them before the Committee to show that they cannot rely, as 
in England, on the elasticity of the Indian Customs revenue. 
Turning to the Indian Excise revenue, we naturally come 
to the tax on salt. The consumption of wine, spirits, and 
tea generally increases with the wealth of the population, 
but I take it that few people consume more salt when they 
grow rich than they did before, and consequently we must 
not look upon salt as an article likely to produce any indefi¬ 
nite increase of revenue. The Committee will, no doubt, be 
inclined to think that I am making an opposition speech to 
Mr. Massey’s budget rather than as Secretary of State for 
India; but I can assure you that I am not doing so, but 
putting the worst part of it first, as the fairest way, in my 
opinion, of dealing with it; and I invite the Committee to 
discuss the subject, because I want them to make up their 
minds whether the opium tax ought to be one of the main 
supports on which Indian finance should rest. There is, 
however, a very bright side to the question. We have, it is 
true, a very large expenditure, which we are scarcely able to 
meet with our income, hut then that expenditure contains 
charges which are not, strictly speaking, within the proper 
limits of expenditure, because in the current year we have 
spent £6,394,000 on public works in India. No man who 
wished to make permanent improvements on his land would 
do it at the expense of one-seventh of his income, but would 
borrow the money and charge the estate. Now India does 
not do that, but spends what is required for public works out 
of her current revenue, and consequently it is only fair to 
credit that revenue with the portion so expended, and in that 
case we shall have not a miserable surplus but a very large one, 
which has been invested in the best possible manner for the 
future interest of the population. Probably £1,000,000 or 
£1,500,000 expended annually in repairs properly belongs 
to the revenue of the year. The remainder would properly 
be carried to capital. That is a consoling circumstance, 
because it is a large amount so expended. Mr. Laing has 
laid down that there should be large cash balances as part 
of the reserve. In his time the'cash balances amounted to 
£17,000,000, and he has laid down that no Government 
ought to have less than £14,000,000. Now, I am sorry that 
I. cannot claim such a balance, because Mr. Massey states 
that, at the close of the next financial year, he will not have 
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more than £10,000,000 cash balance, which is not more than 
is absolutely necessary to meet the working expenses of the 
Government. Another source of congratulation is the en¬ 
ormous success of railway extension in India, and nothing is 
more gratifying than the reports that our Indian rail¬ 
ways are re-paying their expenditure with extraordinary 
rapidity. I find that the Great Indian Peninsular Rail¬ 
way, although not completed, is paying 7 per cent, on 
its capital, besides setting aside 50 per cent, with which to 
meet working expenses. The East Indian, which is not 
finished, but which has been so far constructed on a much 
more expensive principle than the former, having cost at the 
rate of £22,000 per mile, is already paying very nearly 5 
per cent. Of course the Committee will bear in mind that 
these railways are not open to the full extent contemplated, 
and that they have at present to rely very much upon goods 
traffic; but when these great trunk lines are completed, it 
was reasonable to expect large returns both for passengers 
and goods traffic. These appear to me to be sources of great 
consolation, which ought to outweigh even a heavy deficit, 
and which certainly ought to tell against any uncertainty in 
the opium revenue which may cause us apprehension. There 
is in India an enormous amount of wealth which only awaits 
the opening of her communications, the increase of pro¬ 
duce, the employment of industry. When you have done 
all that can be done in those matters, when the great 
arteries of communication in the lands have been brought 
into play, there need be no apprehensions as to the ability of 
India to pay her way. It has been the custom. Sir, of for¬ 
mer Indian Ministers, on occasions such as this, to go not 
only into the financial subjects which are the special busi¬ 
ness of the budget, but also into those various questions 
affecting India in regard to which they might have anything 
to communicate to the House. In consequence, however, 
of the papers that my predecessor has prepared, and which 
I hold in my hand, I tlink it is unnecessary that I should 
address the House now upon those subjects. I have it here 
in my hand, but I hardly think it is the wish of the House 
that I should even dwell in summary upon the contents of 
this valuable but somewhat bulky mass of information. 
But at all events, without going into those details, I may 
take it that the present condition of India is one not of 
brilliant or rapid, but of steady and real progress. Educa¬ 
tion is progressing, and not only has the expenditure of 
the Government under this head been enlarged, but that of 
private individuals also, who have been ready to extend to 
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others the education of which they have learnt to know the 
value themselves. As I have shown, public works have 
progressed, communication has been increased, education is 
improving, the navigation of the Godavery is progressing, 
and will be pushed forward to the utmost'extent possi¬ 
ble during the present year; the Ganges .Canal has been 
subjected to a new survey, and additional means will he 
taken to make it more capable of performing its enor¬ 
mous odice in fertilizing and increasing the communications 
of the North of India; the Doab Canal has been pushed 
forward ; in short, everywhere in India we find a condition 
of continual progress which justifies us in believing that 
the labours and anxieties, and even the apprehensions of 
former years, have not been thrown away. Sir, it may be 
expected that I should say something as to what the policy 
of the Indian Government is to be. If I had no other apo¬ 
logy for not doing that than the short period of my tenure 
of office, I think that would be quite apology enough. But 
in fact, our policy in India at the present moment cannot 
admit of doubt. India is now in a quiet pacific condition, 
and it is our happiness not to have to produce a policy. To 
keep peace, and to push on the public works—that is in brief 
the policy that we huve to follow. If we can increase the 
immense means she possesses for the production of commo¬ 
dities ; if we can draw forth the enormous elements of pros¬ 
perity that lie in the richness of her soil and the teeming 
millions of her population; if we can impress upon the 
neighbouring Powers—whether they lie outside her borders 
or are included in her own dominions—if we can impress 
upon them that her rulers have renounced for ever the policy 
of annexation, of territorial aggrandisement, which formerly 
spread distrust and caused disturbance all around; if we do 
these things, and if we can spread to all the populations 
there under our charge the blessings of English civilization 
and English government; if we can give them the culture 
which will enable them to appreciate those blessings, and to 
take part in spreading them and in making them effectual; 
if these things can be done, then this present period of re¬ 
pose and of apparent stagnation will be put to the best use 
it possibly can be put to. We know that morally as well as 
physically, a tropical atmosphere is one of terrible uncer¬ 
tainty. We can never tell when the evil day may come, or 
when this peaceful state of things may be disturbed. 
Though we cannot see the cloud on the horizon, we cannot 
predict how far or how near it may be. We can only be 
assured that if we make the best use of our present oppor- 
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tunities; if we push to the utmost of our power the moral 19th Jult 
and material improvement of that vast territory and of the 1808, 
teeming nations that people it, we shall then have placed 
our Empire upon foundations that cannot be shaken. 

Mb. Laing, having listened to the very interesting Mr - Lain s- 
statement that had just been made, said, he was sure that 
all those who were interested in India might well feel 
satisfied at the future prospects of that country under the 
administration of the noble Lord, who had dealt with the 
various questions atfecting the Government and prosperity 
of that country in such a comprehensive manner. On such 
occasions as the present it would be useless for Members of 
that House to discuss an Indian budget with the same 
minuteness with which the provisions of the financial state¬ 
ments for England were criticized. The Indian budget 
was peculiar in its nature ; it was agreed to in that country 
before the particulars of it were known here, and the finan¬ 
cial responsibility of the Indian authorities ought to be 
duly respected and preserved. But, at the same time, it 
was desirable both for India and for this country that correct 
and comprehensive views of the real position of affairs over 
there should be entertained in this country, for her progress 
and prosperity were influenced, not inconsiderably, by the 
public opinion of England. The question, for instance, as 
to whether new and additional taxation ought to be imposed 
upon the inhabitants of India, or whether the public works 
ought to be aided by loans, depended upon the feeling that 
prevailed in England on the subject; and sound opinions 
could only be the result of accurate and ample knowledge. 

He might further add that, while deprecating any minute 
interference on the part of this country with the actions of 
the Governors of India, yet it might be useful to them to 
see whether their policy did or did not meet with approval 
in that House and in the country generally. Eor these 
reasons, he thought that the noble Lord had set a good ex¬ 
ample in inviting a fuller and somewhat more comprehen¬ 
sive discussion of Indian questions than was customary on 
this budget being brought forward. He personally felt con- i llCQme and 
siderable responsibility for the present state of the Indian Licuase tases 
finances, as it was upon his responsibility, in a great measure, 
that a great many of the taxes affecting the native popula¬ 
tion had been repealed during the last year of Lord Can¬ 
ning’s administration, and thus the apparent deficit now 
existing was brought about. It was by his advice that the 
income tax had been reduced. He was also responsible for 
the licensing system of taxation, which would have affected 
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several millions of the native population, not being carried 
into effect. At the time it was doubted whether the course 
taken by Lord Canning’s Government on these points was 
prudent, and it was said that it was only to be justified by 
the result proving that the finances of India might he 
kept in a healthy condition without the aid of these taxes, 
in which case there could he no doubt upon the policy of 
repealing them. The real objection to the income or license 
tax in India was not only the miserable sum, comparatively 
speaking, that it realized, hut the amount of extortion, and 
oppression, and irritation to which it necessarily gave rise in 
attempting to enforce it from the native population by 
means of such officials as they were compelled to employ in 
India. He had no hesitation in saying that for every rupee 
that might have been obtained by the operation of the li¬ 
cense tax, another rupee would have been extorted from the 
population by the native officials employed in collecting 
it. He, therefore, considered it a point of first-rate im¬ 
portance that irritating and oppressive taxes of this 
description should be abolished, always providing that no 
financial exigencies made the continuance of them necessary; 
and he was convinced that Mr. Massey had exercised a very 
wise discretion in not reimposing them. He should not 
object to a moderate or modified income tax levied upon the 
merchants and traders and persons of that class, if Mr. Massey 
should find himself able at some future period to.propose such 
a tax; hut he did not consider that in the present posture of 
affairs there was any necessity for running the risk of at¬ 
tempting to impose anything like a general income tax. 
The force of this proposition, of course, depended mainly upon 
the view which was taken of the intrinsic soundness of 
Indian finances as they stood at present. On that point the 
opinion to which he had given expression bad been challeng¬ 
ed, and he was anxious, therefore, to take the opportunity of 
showing the Committee the real condition of Indian finance 
as regarded its past progress and future prospects. Tor that 
purpose it would be necessary for him to regard the mutiny 
as forming, as it did, the era in India of a new system of 
finance, as well as the beginning of an improved state of 
things in many other respects. Up to the time of the muti¬ 
ny India had been engaged in a series of wars, brought upon 
it mainly by the necessity which existed for the extension of 
its frontiers to its natural limits. Whether those wars were 
altogether just or necessary he would not say; hut the fact 
could not be disputed that from the time when our territory 
in India was confined to a single fort in Calcutta to the time 
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when, under Lord Dalhousie, it obtained its natural frontiers 
—the Himalaya Mountains and the ocean—we had on our 
hands a continual succession of wars, which naturally also 
brought with them a continual succession of financial deficits. 
The administration of Lord Dalhousie, though brilliant, was 
remarkable for its wars and its deficits. They would find 
that during the twenty years preceding the mutiny, 
£50,000,000 were added to the National Debt of India. 
The mutiny, of course, added to the financial difficulties of 
the country, and from 1857-60 the annual deficit averaged 
£12,000,000, adding no less than £36,000,000 in the three 
years to the National Debt of India. This brought about 
such a degree of financial distress in India as had been 
truly said went to the verge of bankruptcy. It became 
necessary, in the last year of Lord Canning’s administration, 
to adopt a most vigorous means of improving the revenue 
and reducing the expenditure, and for that purpose more 
sweeping measures were never, he believed, adopted in any 
country; for upon a total expenditure, open to revision, of 
scarcely £30,000,000, no less than £6,000,000 were struck 
off in the course of about twelve months. Thus the equili¬ 
brium of Indian finance was restored. The question, there¬ 
fore, was whether the equilibrium had beep so maintained 
since that period as to hold out a fair prospect for the future. 
Now, if they took the period which had elapsed since the 
financial year 1861-2, which was the first year in which the 
new financial measures were brought into operation, and the 
equilibrium established, they w'ould find that the united 
surpluses of those six years amounted to £1,905,000, as com¬ 
pared with accumulated deficits amounting to £670,000, 
showing in the period of what might he called the new era 
of Indian finance an excess of surplus amounting to 
£1,235,000. lie believed that the fairest way of arriving at 
an accurate opinion upon this subject was to take the figures 
for a series of years, because it must not ho forgotten that 
the slightest fluctuation in the opium revenue was sufficient 
to change a small surplus into a small deficit. The gross 
revenue during the six years since 1861-2 had increased from 
£43,829,000 to £47,041,000 a year; and taking into account 
the surplus in the last year, the whole balance of surpluses 
over deficits during the six years amounted to £1,235,000, 
or an average of over £200,000 a year. But the noble 
Lord had pointed out to the Committee the reasons which, in 
the case of Indian finance, rendered a nominal deficit a real 
surplus. Since 1861-2 there had been a large outlay upon 
public works, and a large outlay for guaranteed interest on 
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railway capital, which was as yet unproductive, because the 
lines being as yet unfinished, no return could be expected. 
The outlay in these directions had certainly not been less 
than £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 a year—an expenditure 
which in any other State in Europe, or in the accounts of 
any private company, would have been carried to the capital 
account, and not charged upon the revenue. In the last 
budget of 1866-7, Mr. Massey included an expenditure of 
£5,770,000 upon public works, a large portion of which 
would be unquestionably reproductive, though he was in¬ 
clined to think that the noble Lord opposite had estimated 
a little too highly the reproductiveness of some of this out¬ 
lay. But, at any rate, no one could douht that at least half 
of this outlay would be really reproductive; and, in addi¬ 
tion, it must be borne in mind that in these budgets the very 
cost of land for the railways was charged to the revenue, 
although it was beyond doubt one of the clearest charges 
upon capital that it was possible to conceive. In the same 
way they would find on the revenue side of the Indian 
budget of this year not less than £3,000,000 or £4,000,000, 
which, in any budget except an Indian one, would appear as 
charges upon capital, and hence the trifling deficit of 
£72,000 which appeared upon the estimate was clearly, in 
fact, a surplus of not less than £2,500,000, and possibly of 
£3,000,000. Now, to discover what was the natural elasti¬ 
city of the Indian revenue, ■ they ought also to look over a 
long period before they could arrive at any trustworthy 
results. In the three years 1854-7, before the disturbing 
causes of the mutiny came to be felt, the gross revenue of 
India amounted, in round figures, to £32,000,000. The 
revenue in 1861-2—the first year of the new regime — 
amounted to £43,829,000, and at the present period the last 
returns were, as near as possible, £47,000,000—for the esti¬ 
mate for the budget was £46,750,000, and budget estimates 
were always somewhat below the actual figures. The result, 
then, was that in the ten years preceding 1861-2, the gross 
increase on the revenue has amounted to £14,000,000, but 
of that amount £6,000,000 were due to new taxes and the 
acquisition of new territory; so that the increase ought to 
be regarded as £8,000,000, or a progressive increase at 
the rate of £800,000 a year. But since 1861-2 the 
revenue had increased from £43,829,000 to £46,752,000— 
an increase as nearly as possible of £3,000,000. But that 
£3,000,000 ought, in reality, to be increased by £2,000,000, 
the amount which was formerly derived from the income tax 
when it figured in the budget of 1861-2, but which had been 
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since repealed. The real elasticity of the revenue, therefore, MthJpiy 
since 1861-2 amounted to £5,000,000, being at the average 18fcl6> 
rate of £1,000,000 a year. The result thus came out as Kate of 
nearly as could he, that for the ten years before 1861-2 the inereflse ° f 
average increase was at the rate of £800,000 per annum, is 6 i- 62 . Smce 
a nd that for the last five years it had been at the rate of 
£1,000,000 per annum. Now, they might anticipate that 
this state of things would continue. It was a highly satis¬ 
factory rate of growth, and was certainly as high as he ever 
contemplated when he made the predictions which had been 
referred to. But, then, the important question arose, how 
far could the opium estimates in the Indian revenue be Opium 
relied upon? Now no doubt the figures under the head 0 f Estimates, 
opium varied a good deal from year to year; but still on 
the average of the last twenty years, since opium had been an 
important part of the budget, the return on the whole had 
been steadily increasing. There had been no one year of 
total failure; but there had been variations in price, which had 
arisen by curtailing the production in order to obtain a 
higher price. When the price rose, then the native opium 
of China came into competition. But still the increase of 
the revenue had been steady on the whole. Taking the net 
returns, which was the proper course, from 1861-2, it appeared 
that the revenue from opium in that year was £4,910,000 ; 
in the next year it was £6,199,000 ; in 1863-4, £4,525,000 ; 
in 1864-5, £4,993,000; in 1865-6, £6,702.000; and the 
estimate for 1866-7 was £6,738,000—so that, taking the 
last six years, the average net revenue from opium had been 
£5,676,000, and the last two years had been the most pro¬ 
ductive. He believed that the opium revenue depended 
entirely upon the consumption in China, which tended 
steadily to increase. He had occasion some time ago to 
look into the figures, and he found that some fifteen years 
ago China was spending about £6,500,000 a year on Indian 
opium, while she was now spending no less than £13,000,000, 
or double the former amount. The calculations which gave 
that result might be relied on, because the number of chests 
and the price were known. That showed a steady progres¬ 
sion in the taste for Indian opium in China. The noble 
Lord had expressed some apprehension that there might in 
future years be some loss of revenue under that head in 
consequence of other sources of supply being opened. 

That, he (Mr. Laing) believed, was a point upon which the 
noble Lord’s apprehension would probably be corrected by 
experience. There was nothing more natural than such a 
supposition at first sight. If there was such an enormous 
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profit from the sale of opium, was it not likely to be grown 
elsewhere, and how then could we retain the monopoly 
we possessed P But those who were practically acquainted 
with the subject were aware that opium was no more of 
uniform quality or flavour than claret. Several districts in 
India had a superiority in regard to opium, just like the 
superiority of CMteau Margaux and Lafitte with re¬ 
spect to claret. The best test was that of facts. About 
1860-1 the production of opium had been greatly diminish¬ 
ed, partly owing to the mutiny, and consequently the price 
ran up to an extravagant height—some 2,400 rupees per 
chest, about double the ordinary rate. Encouragement, of 
course, was given to any possible competition, and Native 
Chinese opium did enter more largely into the market. 
And here he would remark, in passing, that it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that no opium was grown in 
China, and that we were the only poisoners of the Celestials. 
On the contrary, the production of native opium in China 
was very considerable, but it was an inferior article. Whe¬ 
ther owing to peculiarity of soil, climate, or cultivation, it 
never fetched above half the price of Indian opium in the 
same market, and nothing but the exorbitant price of the 
latter could bring the Chinese product into competition with 
ours. But the moment the price went down to a reasonable 
sum, Indian opium resumed its place, and had maintained it 
ever since. He believed, therefore, the opium revenue was as 
secure as the revenue from gin and whisky in this country, 
provided we followed a prudent course, and did not, by 
greatly limiting the production and forcing up the price, 
kill the goose that laid the golden eggs. It was always 
possible to make a single good financial year in India by 
adopting an imprudent policy. What we ought to keep 
in view was, during a scries of years to get the largest possi¬ 
ble revenue out of the article; and that would he done by 
such a production of opium as might keep the price varying 
from 1,000 to 1,200 rupees per chest; but if we went 
beyond that sum, there was danger of the Chinese product 
intervening. He would not enter into the moral aspect of 
the question, hut he believed himself that the effects of 
opium were very analogous to those of gin and whisky, 
lie believed that, taken in excess it led to very deplorable 
results, but that the great bulk of it was consumed by the 
mass of the Chinese population with no greater injury than 
was done to our countrymen in Scotland and Ireland by the 
consumption of a good many gallons of whisky. He had 
shown the state of things to be an average progression of 
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Indian revenue at the rate of £1,000,000 a year. The next 
great question was as to expenditure, because though the 
revenue, might have increased at the rate of £1,000,000 a 
year, if there should he an unavoidable advance in expendi¬ 
ture at a higher rate, we should be in a bad state. Compar- 
img the last year, respecting which we had full and complete 
Returns, 1865-6, with that of 1862-6, which might be taken 
as the model year, when the maximum of diminished 
expenditure in every department was reached, and the great 
reductions of the last years of Lord Canning’s administra¬ 
tion came into full play, and there was a surplus of 
£1,800,000, the total expenditure in 1862-3 was £13,316,000, 
and last year it was £17,377,000, or an increase of 
£4,000,000 in four years—that is, at the rate of £1,000,000 
a year, or almost exactly at the same rate as the incrdS.se of 
revenue. Now, it was important to make some analysis of 
that increase in order to see how far it was unavoidable, and 
whether it depended upon causes which were likely to 
continue in the future. The noble Lord referred to the 
large amount of fixed charge in the cost of collection of 
revenue in India. It was quite true the amount was large, 
hut it should he borne in mind that in the cost of that 
collection were to he included the charges for manufacturing 
such important articles as opium and salt, to which there 
was nothing of an analogous kind in the English budget, 
and which amounted to upwards of £2,000,000. Now, as to 
the fixed charges on the revenue. First, there was the 
dead-weight, including the interest of the debt, the allow¬ 
ances under treaties, and pensions and superannuations. 
These charges were fixed, and could not he touched. They 
amounted to £10,700,000 in 1862-3, and to £10,300,000 in 
1865-6 ; so that it was nearly stationary. The saving arose 
from a decrease in the amount of railway guarantees, which 
more than balanced the increase in other directions. The 
manufacturing charges for salt, opium, post office, the mint, 
telegraphs, &e., had slightly diminished. They were 
£3,360,000 in 1862-3, and they had fallen to £3,200,000 in 
1865-6. The cost of collection proper, for the land tax, 
customs, and such like, had increased within the two periods 
from £2,760,000 to £3,230,000. So that the dead-weiglxt of 
fixed charges was nearly the same, having been £16,820,000 
in 1862-3, and £16,830,000 in 1865-6. in each case it ap¬ 
peared that only about £30,000,000 out of £46,000,000 was 
susceptible of economy. The main items of increase were on 
the army and public works. The budget of 1866-7 gave the 
estimates for the army at £13,900,000, hut the expenditure 
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on stores was now entered separately. These, however, were 
military stores, and ought to be added to the cost of the army. 
The army expenditure had therefore really increased from 
£12,764,000 in 1862-3 to £14,640,000 in 1865-6—an in¬ 
crease of about £2,000,000. A great part of this increase 
might be accounted for by the fact that we had since been 
engaged in two small wars—the war on the North-West 
frontier, and the war in Bhootan. He had expressly guard¬ 
ed himself, in looking forward to the future income and 
expenditure of India, by the reservation that no wars should 
occur; but notwithstanding these two wars, the nominal 
balance was almost exactly equal, although £2,000,000 
more were now spent upon the army. Some portion of this 
increase was inevitable, because the price of provisions and 
supplies had risen so much in India that the Government 
could not, in justice to the men, continue their allowances 
at the same standard. They were also obliged to make 
allowances in the shape of batta and otherwise to the officers 
of the Indian army. Still, he must express a hope that if a 
tight hand were kept over the military expenditure, the 
Government might be able to reduce the excess of 
£2,000,000 to an excess of £1,000,000. He should he 
satisfied if the increase over the military expenditure of 
1862-3 did not exceed £1,000,000. • It seemed to him that 
the “irregular” system, which practically meant having 
Sepoy regiments with very few European officers, was one 
that was fraught with very great danger. They had got on 
well at present, because they had a large reserve of Indian 
officers of the old army to fall back upon when they wanted 
them, and who could be added to any Native regiment going 
on service. But the authorities might find themselves in a 
position of great embarrassment and danger if they had no 
more European officers available for the Native army to fall 
hack upon than were supplied by the “irregular” establish¬ 
ment. So long as we kept 70,000 European soldiers in the 
country we were tolerably safe; but the time would come 
when it would be impossible to keep that large European 
force, and then a great deal would depend on the organiza¬ 
tion which had been given to the Native regiments. 
Intimately connected with this subject was the constitution 
of the police force. The expenditure upon the police was, 
in 1862-3, £2,141,000; in 1865-6, £2,398,000 ; and by the 
budget, £2,435,000, being an increase of £300,000. He 
wished to advert, not so much to the question of increase 
in cost as to the danger that this force might become a 
military force. It was laid down by Lord Canning that any 
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police force in India ought to be a mere constabulary with 19TH JuLY 

staves in their bands, and not soldiers with muskets. He 1868. 

(Mr, Laing) feared that this excellent rule was infringed 

upon in many cases, and the noble Lord would find that 

there was a great tendency in this direction, because the 

civil officer liked to have a little military force that be could 

lay his bands on, and such a force added to bis importance. 

There were cases in which an armed police acted beneficially, 
because more promptly, than the regular army in the sup¬ 
pression of disturbances. The danger of arming these men 
was, that the number of Native police was so great, and the 
proportion of European officers was so small, that in case of 
insurrection they might become like Sepoy regiments with 
one European officer, and that was a most dangerous state 
of things. This was the opinion of Sir Bartle Ererc—a 
member of the Council of Lord Canning, who had charge 
of this department, and directed his attention to the 
organization of the new police. Next to the increase of 
expenditure upon the army and police, came the increase on increased 
public works. The expenditure on public works in 1862-8 onPnimc 10 
was £4,100,000 ; in 1865-6, £5,250,000. So far from com- works, 
plaining of this increase, he should be happy to see it even 
larger. He believed that the Government would do most 
unwisely to adhere to the rule to do nothing for public works 
except what they could effect out of surplus revenue. The 
increase under the items of law and justice had been from Law and 
£2,074,000 in 1862-3 to £2,398,000 in 1865-6, and in the 
budget to £2,607,000. The outlay upon education had in 
creased from £400,000 in 1S62-3 to £660,000 in 1865-6, and 
in the budget to £763,000. The practical result of the 
whole budget was, that there had been for four years an 
average rate of increased expenditure of £1,100,000 a year, 
which about corresponded with the yearly average increase 
of revenue. He trusted that the whole of this increase 
would not be maintained, because the present military ex¬ 
penditure might, he thought, be reduced by about £1,000,000 
a year. IIis object in these remarks was to endeavour 
to prove that the general state of the Indian finances, 
under the new system inaugurated after the mutiny, was on 
the whole not at all unsatisfactory. Even although there 
had been a large expenditure on public works, which had 
been charged to revenue and ought to have been charged to 
capital, the last six years showed a surplus of £200,000 a 
year. The revenue was still increasing, and the expenditure 
ought at least to be proportionate to that increase. He had 
arrived at the conclusion that Mr. Massey did quite right 
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not. to propose hastily the imposition of new taxes because 
there was a small nominal deficit this year; and we ought 
to be very cautious in this country of urging upon the 
authorities in India the imposition of new taxes which they 
did not quite see their nay to adopting. At the same time 
he admitted that if they could advise a kind of modified 
income tax upon a fixed scale, something like our license 
taxes for attorneys and others, it might be desirable to adopt 
it. Whether that were done or not, there was nothing in 
the position of the finances of India that ought to interfere 
for a moment with the carrying out of great works of public 
importance. He agreed with tbe noble Lord that “ Peace 
and Public Works” ought to he the words inscribed on the 
programme of the Government of India. The satisfactory 
results that had followed the construction of railways ought 
to be an encouragement to proceed further in that direc¬ 
tion. Much remained to be done in the construction both 
of the arterial system and of branches. Both on commer¬ 
cial and political grounds, the main line along the valley 
of the Indus ought to be completed so as to connect the 
Punjab with Ivurrachec; and, this line meeting that from 
Calcutta at Lahore, the railway communication from east 
and west ought to be prolonged to Pcshawur. A line of 
railway between Pcshawur and Lahore might at some time 
be of as much importance to us as one to Sebastopol would 
have been to Itussia during the Crimean War. Hyde¬ 
rabad and the Nizam's territory ought also to be opened 
up by a railway. There were other important provinces, 
such as Oudc, in which railways would pay if they were 
economically constructed. There was, indeed, ample scope 
for the expenditure of £20,000,000 or £30,000,000 on 
Indian railways during the next few years. No time ought 
to be lost in placing the existing lines in a position to carry 
the immense traffic which was ready for them. Many of 
them required doubling and an increase of rolling-stock. 
The expenditure that was so imperatively required ought 
not to be delayed by taking time to consider whether it 
should be incurred by companies under a guarantee or 
directly by the Government. No doubt it might be cheaper 
in some instances for the Government to do the work, either 
by employing its own engineers, or directly entering into 
contracts; but if Government called for a large loan a good 
deal of the money was kept idle until it was expended, 
while a company, whose capital was in shares, could raise 
the money by calls as it was required. Although the guar¬ 
antee system might have cost the Government something, 
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it liad been the salvation of Indian railway works, which 19111 JuLY 
must have been suspended or stopped if it had not been for 1866. 
that system. It might be adhered to in the main, and at the 
same time the Government could do something on its own 
account, either by constructing minor lines or undertaking 
portions of trunk lines. The same observations applied to 
works of irrigation, for which there was more urgent need. 

There was every inducement to proceed rapidly with public 
works, whether railways or works of irrigation. On the 
railway £(50,000,000 had been expended; the guaranteed 
interest was only £500,000, and that charge was almost 
certain to disappear in two or three years. This was an 
encouragement to spend £30,000,000 or £10,000,000 more. 

In conclusion, lie expressed his satisfaction that on this 
occasion there was a better opportunity than former years 
had presented for the full discussion of Indian questions. 

Mn. Stansfeld said, that the House was bound to Mr. stansfeki. 
recognize the remarkable ability with which his successor, 
at such short notice, had submitted the Indian budget, 
involving as it did the complications of the accounts for 
1SG1-5, the “ regular Estimate” for 18G5-G, and the budget 
Estimate for 1SGG-7, not to mention the comparison of the 
accounts for 18G1-5 with what was laid before the House as 
the “ regular Estimate” for that year. The accounts for 
18G1-5 showed a net deficit of £193,000, and the regular 
Estimate for last year a deficit of £2G3,000—a difference in 
favour of the accounts of £70,000. The difference was the 
result of the much larger difference on the side both of 
revenue and of expenditure. A comparison of the accounts 
with the regular Estimate showed a reduction of £631,000 
in revenue and of £701,000 in expenditure. Even these 
amounts, large as they were, were the balances of larger 
differences both of increase and of diminution on both sides 
of the account. There was reason to expect that, owing to 
improvements made in keeping the accounts, these differ¬ 
ences would not be repeated in future years. Having 
referred to the budgets, regular Estimates, and accounts of 
the last three years, the lion. Gentleman said that not only 
with regard to those three years, but to recent years gener¬ 
ally, there were observable not only those characteristics to 
which his lion. Ericnd had alluded, but a gradual and 
unavoidable increase in what might be called the Civil 
Service Estimates of India—that was to say, in the expendi¬ 
ture upon good and improved government. But the question 
more particularly before the House that night was whether 
the budget which the noble Lord had brought under their 
m. SUmsfJ't. 
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attention and the budget which Mr. Massey a few months 
ago sent from Calcutta was to he received, on the whole, 
as a sound and satisfactory budget. It ended in a deficit 
of £72,000, although there was a high estimate taken for 
the opium revenue, and although in the expenditure for the 
army there might not he all the saving effected that was 
expected. Yet it did not follow that Mr. Massey’s policy 
was not a sound policy; and, for his own part, lie thought 
Mr. Massey’s budget was a sound one and justified by the 
circumstances of the case. He did not think that it would 
have been advisable for Mr. Massey in the first year of his 
administration to enter upon any new r or speculative system. 
N or ivas it necessary for him to do so ; for, on the one hand, 
he had provided for an increased expenditure of not less than 
£1,000,000 for jiuhlic Avorks, and on the other, he had, on his 
OAvn estimate of the probable requirements of the Indian 
Treasury, an available excess of £2,000,000 of cash bal¬ 
ances on which he could, if necessary, fall hack. The 
growth of the revenue might, under judicious management, 
he made to keep pace with the groAvth of the expenditure. 
The income derived from opium Avas naturally Avatched with 
some anxiety, as it varied considerably from year to year, 
and Avas a rather precarious source of revenue; and he 
agreed with the noble Lord in not looking upon it Avitli 
entire trust and confidence. Another disturbing element in 
Indian finance awis the expenditure upon public Avorks. 
The question had been mooted Avhether some of these Avorks 
might not be carried out by private enterprise, or by means 
of loans; and the principle of a loan had, indeed, been 
accepted by Lord Halifax and some other authorities. It 
was almost impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
public Avorks of a remunerative character. It might bo 
doubtful Avhether by making roads, for example, and levying 
tolls upon them, they could obtain a good return upon their 
outlay; but still they could not on that ground alone say 
that road-making Avas necessarily an unproductive expendi¬ 
ture of public money. He (Mr. Stansfeld) did not object, 
therefore, to a loan; but before they entered upon financial 
operations of that kind they ought to look also at the con¬ 
dition of the revenue, and feel satisfied that it was likely 
to be sufficient to cover any portion of their outlay which 
could not, in the strictest acceptation of the term, he referred 
to a capital account. It Avas a very tempting thing to spend 
money that they raised on loan ; but it was admitted on all 
hands that, however objectionable an income-tax might be 
in India, there were wealthy classes there who did not con- 
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'Lite their fair proportion to the public exchequer; and 
was disposed to think that, if there was to be an exten- 
; and vigorous prosecution of public works, it was 
irable that it should be accompanied—and he imagined 
at Mr. Massey was not unlikely to attempt it in following 
ars—by some well-devised financial scheme, which would 
Id to the revenue of India, and place it on a sound footing. 
Adverting to the speech of the Secretary of State for India, 
xie concurred with the noble Lord that the period of con¬ 
quest and forcible annexation was passed, and that we had 
entered upon a totally different period which ought to be 
characterized by the improvement of civil government, and 
by efforts to promote the contentment, prosperity, and the 
material, moral, and intellectual progress of the people con¬ 
fided to our charge. If that were the policy of the present 
Administration, as the noble Lord had announced, it would 
lead to a two-fold financial result—namely, the keeping 
down of the military expenditure, and an increase in the 
Civil Service Estimate. Our old policy had been abandoned, 
and the time had arrived when we could and ought to 
concentrate all our energies on the Civil Government, and 
expend more money on law, justice, and education. He 
was delighted to find that that was the policy of the noble 
Lord, and felt certain he would be supported by the present 
Viceroy and the military and civil servants of the Crown. 
Por his own part he should give his hearty and earnest 
support to such a policy, fully believing that it would gain 
for the present Government the gratitude of the people of 
India. 

Mu. Smollett regretted that a little longer notice had 
not been given of the noble Lord’s intention to bring for¬ 
ward his budget. He used formerly to sav that the bringing 
forward of an Indian budget at the very fag end of the 
Session, and with the attendance of only eight or ten Mem¬ 
bers, was something like a solemn farce. That expression, 
however, could not be used this year, for the budget, in his 
opinion, had been brought forward in a very statesmanlike 
and judicious manner. A great deal of information had 
been given to the House, and the debate was calculated to 
do a considerable amount of good. It used to appear to 
him that lion. Members took less and less interest every year 
in the affairs of India, and that the incapacity of the House 
to discuss Indian matters was very conspicuous. The reason 
was, that most of the men who were able to supply the re¬ 
quisite information were excluded from the House. At the 
present time Members of the Council of India were disquali- 
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fled from sitting in the House of Commons, though form 
many of the Gentlemen who formed the Board of Dircc 
were also Member's of the lower House of Parliam 
These Gentlemen were fully qualified to discuss any ques 
that might be brought forward on the subject of India, 
the present day there was no one in the House, except i 
Secretary of State for India, and the Under Secretary, if 
happened to sit in the House of Commons, who knew win 
was going on in India; and they were extremely reticent, an 
took care not to let anything ooze out which might lead to 
any troublesome result. Consequently the Secretary of 
State for India had become, as it were, an autocrat, and held 
in liis hand the liberties of 150,000,000 of people. He 
could not give a more pregnant illustration of the ignorance 
prevailing in this country with reference to Indian affairs 
than by pointing out what had occurred during the present 
Session. Hon. Members had talked about the age of an¬ 
nexation having gone by, but he ventured to deny that. 
Prom papers which were placed upon the table of the House 
about a month ago, it appeared that during the last two or 
three years the Secretary of State had been conspiring to 
annex a principality in India. Everybody was aware that a 
proclamation under the Sign Manual was addressed to the 
people of India in 1858, when Lord Derby was in power, 
and when, he believed, Lord Stanley was Indian Secretary. 
That proclamation said— 

“ We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that all 
treaties and engagements made by them with the authorities of the 
Hon. East India Company are by us accepted, and will be scrupulously 
maintained, and we look for a like observance on their part. We do not 
desire any extension of our present territorial possessions, and while we 
will not permit any aggression on our dominions or rights to he attompt- 
ted with impunity, we shall sanction no encroachment on those of 
others/’ 

Now, there was in Madras a little principality called Mysore, 
which was held by the present Prince under the guarantee 
of two treaties. He had always been looked npon as the 
hereditary possessor of that territory ; but the idea went 
abroad that he intended to bequeath his dominions to the 
British Government on his demise. The Rajah of Mysore, 
however, never had, he believed, any such intention. He had 
an adopted son and heir in accordance with vice-regal sanc¬ 
tion and regal precedent in India, hut he was at once inform¬ 
ed by the Secretary of State for India that the Government 
would take no such circumstance into consideration at all. 
They at last made the discovery that the treaty was merely 
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irsonal treaty; that it was framed merely for temporary io™ jtmr 
poses; that those purposes had now been fulfilled; and it 1866 . 
been resolved accordingly to annex the territory as soon 
lie Prince should die. Now, the power of acting in that 
y was one which, in his opinion, no Secretary for India 
glit to possess, and he mentioned the fact to show that 
e had not yet done with the policy of annexation. It 
/ould be well, then, lie thought, that there should he some 
Members of the Indian Council in that House, from whom 
information giving timely notice of such tricks might he 
obtained. As to the financial position of India, he must say Financial 
he thought it was very satisfactory. The material comforts i’ 08itl0U - 
of its people were never, he was happy to say, greater than 
at the present moment. The reason was that the prices of 
all sorts of produce in India had been doubled or tripled 
within the last few years, while the rent of the land had 
remained stationary. The revenue which we derived from 
the land in that country was £23,000,000 sterling per annum, 
the entire revenue being £47,000,000. The expenditure, 
which kept pace with the revenue, was this year nearly 
£17,000,000, but in the last year of Lord Canning’s admin¬ 
istration it amounted only to £34,000,000 ; so that between 
185G and the present time the expenditure had increased by 
£13,000,000, and had more than kept pace with the revenue. 

Wo spent nearly £10,000,000 annually, including the 
charges in England, on our army; and £5,500,000 on public 
works, which were supposed to be neglected. Now 
£13,000,000 in ten years was a monstrous increase of expen¬ 
diture, and we must, ho thought, look not to income taxes or 
licenses in order to make the two ends meet at the close of 
the year. lie had not the slightest doubt that the expendi¬ 
ture might be diminished to the extent of £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000 annually, and ho hoped economy would he the 
rule at the Indian Office. He should in the next place 
proceed, with the permission of the House, to say a few Reproductive 
words with reference to reproductive works in India, although works - 
the views which he was about to advance would not, he was 
afraid, be palatable to some Gentlemen in that House. The 
subject of works called reproductive had received very little 
attention in that House until within the last ten years. 

In 185G Mr. Vernon Smith, now Lord Lyveden, the Minister 
for India, noticed with great approbation in his Budget 
speech some reproductive works in the Madras Presidency, 
lie stated that those works gave returns of from 50 to 700 
per cent, per annum from irrigation alone, admitting at the 
same time that no works of irrigation in any other part of 
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India produced anything like such results. There was 
doubt that was the case, for the returns on which Mr. A 
non Smith relied were not true. The Presidency of Madi 
however, which had attained such notoriety, had ever sii 
been engaged in endeavouring to maintain that pre-cminer 
by manufacturing accounts and making imaginary proiii 
He could state that on his own authority, having been him 
self a collector of a district, and engaged in the species o 
manufacture to which he referred, lie had not manufactured 
accounts of his own accord, for he had always dissented 
from the views of the Government on the point. He had 
acted under orders. Returns had been sent to him to fill 
up, and he had declared, in sending them back, that the 
profits were imaginary. He would briefly explain the way 
in which those profits were really made. Everybody was 
aware that land in India depended entirely in many ins¬ 
tances for its productive power on irrigation. That irriga¬ 
tion frequently was procured from reservoirs, which, in all 
probability, cost a very large sum in the first instance to 
construct. Now, if one of those reservoirs happened to be 
breached owing to a tempest, and the water, as a conse¬ 
quence, escaped, the land was allowed to remain barren, 
and the loss of a revenue of £10,000 a year might be the 
result. A reservoir had, for example, been breached by a 
storm in 1850, and had continued in that helpless condition 
for two or three years, until the necessary repairs were 
effected. During those three years there was a loss of some 
£3,000 of current revenue in the aggregate; but in 1853 an 
engineer repaired the damage done to the reservoir, probably 
at a cost of £500. In a few years afterwards lie prepared 
his accounts, and they were cooked thus :—The returns from 
irrigation in 1850, 1851, and 1852 were set down at nil, 
while the returns for 1S53, 1854, and 1855 were set down 
at 10,000 rupees, as the result of a total expenditure of 
£500 in 1853, and the profits in that way calculated at 200 
per cent. Profits made after that fashion were, however, 
merely imaginary gains; for in truth, by the outlay nothing 
had been obtained except the original rent of the soil; but 
it was in the manner which he described that accounts 
were cooked when he was in Madras, and they were, he 
believed, cooked in the same way up to the present moment. 
In 1851 the Government of India appointed Commissions 
for each Presidency in India to report on the state of public 
works in the several Presidencies. The Commission for 
Madras consisted of three persons. At its head was Mr. 
Rourdillon, a civilian, who was assisted by two military 
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Mr. Bourdillon was a gentleman of considerable 
nt. and a capital penman, and he wrote a most readable 
>rt, but one which he regretted to say was wholly unre- 
de. He and his brother Commissioners accepted as 
pel all that was told them by the Engineer officers, and 
■y inserted one chapter in their book to show that 
e works which had been devised by the Government 
engineers’ Department during the previous ten years—though 
4ome undertakings were acknowledged to have turned out 
failures—had each produced an aggregate profit of 100 per 
cent, per annum. Now, that was absolutely impossible. 
He would take the case of one great work of irrigation 
which was at the time being carried out by the Government 
for the purpose of watering part of the district of Raj ah - 
mundry. That undertaking had been in progress from 1848, 
some most expensive masonry work had to be constructed 
which occupied the Engineers for a period of two years, and 
the Commissioners declared in their report that the work 
already yielded 70 per cent, on the outlay. In 1854 the 
profit was represented to be 70 per cent., but the account 
was accompanied by a statement that such a dividend was 
only a small amount of profit, for in a few years the Com¬ 
missioners asserted that the undertaking would yield a net 
return of £300,000 a year to Government, and a clear gain 
of £3,000,000 to the peasant proprietors. That statement 
was made by the Commissioners, and circulated over the 
world; and the Government allowed it to go forth as if it 
were true, though it was a perfect fabrication. Being on 
the spot, he set himself to work in order to discover whether 
there was the smallest ground for the statement of those 
imaginary profits—and he found that they were entirely 
fabulous—in point of fact, the weir across the river Goda- 
very was only commenced in 1847. The channels and 
canals for irrigation were opened in 1851 and 1852 : the 
profits could only commence from that date; and the public 
accounts proved that the rents in the district had not in¬ 
creased more than £4,000 a year in 1853 and 1854. There 
had been considerable inquiry into his charges ; they were 
found to be true, and the facts were suppressed; but if any 
one doubted his statement he was ready to move for any 
inquiry as to whether those accounts had not been fabrica¬ 
ted. In 1858 certain works were planned in connection 
Avith the Madras Presidency, of which Sir Arthur Cotton 
was the projecting engineer. A company was formed in 
London to carry them out, and it w r as proposed to raise 
£2,000,000 of capital, and to carry on the works on a great 
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scale, solely on private account. A deputation from 
company went to the India Office, then presided over by 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanl 
who received them with great courtesy, and assured tl 
that he felt a lively interest in the success of their sug, 
tions. The noble Lord not only gave them a concession 
India that they might have an opportunity of commend 
their works, but he gave them a guarantee of 5 per cent, o 
£1,000,000 of their capital. On the faith of this guarantet 
they raised £1,000,000 of capital. In the years 1859, 1860, 
and 1861 money was plentiful and easily obtainable; the 
amount was paid at once into the Indian treasury, and 
£300,000 of interest had been paid under the guarantee, 
the works not yielding the smallest return. In 1866 the 
first £1,000,000 was expended and more money was wanted, 
but. not Is. could be got on the credit of the undertaking 
itself—and why ? The reason was that the monied interests 
in England did not believe a word of the statements put 
forth by the projectors of cent, per cent, profits. Under these 
circumstances, the company had recently come forward as 
supplicants for a loan; they had recently asked the India 
Board to lend them £600,000, and he believed the Govern¬ 
ment would lend it. If so the money would be thrown away. 
The works would go on ; for the directors received good 
salaries, and there was a profit to be got by employing their 
friends as engineers. In fact, the £600,000 would be good 
money thrown after bad. The same company in 1861 
originated other public works. They obtained a concession 
to join the Mahanuddy river with Calcutta by means of a 
canal. The nominal capital was £3,000,000; they had 
raised a considerable sum of money under the representa¬ 
tion that everything in India would yield cent per cent. 
But their shares were at £5 discount on £13 paid up, and 
he believed they would go down to zero : when that took 
place the company would get up complaints against the 
Government, and the Indian authorities would, to get rid of 
them, repay the whole outlay and take the works on public 
account. Such was the history of some of our public works. 
There was one more he would mention, the Great Ganges 
Canal. When in India he examined many of the great 
works, and found them to be great swindles. The engineer 
calculated on the works yielding 12^ per cent. Lord Dal- 
housie spoke of it in the highest terms as likely to be bene¬ 
ficial to the country, and he highly eulogized the engineer, 
who was made a Grand Cross of the Bath, and was provided 
with a seat in the Indian Council. Now the scheme was a 
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failure. General Sir Arthur Cotton condemned the • |ULY 
;me, and proposed one of his own, which in turn was 1866 ‘ 
lemned by a body of engineers to whom it was referred, 
he face of these enormous failures there was a plan in 
templation by the Indian Government of gigantic mag- 
ude. Colonel Strachey had written to the Governor General, 
d proposed to make works for irrigation and navigation 
all the Presidencies on a lavish scale. Sir John Law- 
ence approved the scheme; and asked the Government at 
home to borrow for it £20,000,000. Was this to be done ? 

Were works of this costly nature to be entered upon while 
neither the Ganges Irrigation Company nor the Madras 
Irrigation Company yielded a profit ? Colonel Strachey 
said he should not be surprised to see the works productive 
in ten years. Well, in ten years many of those now present 
would not be here to see whether the prophecy was fulfilled; 
and by that time also ho was well assured the gallant pro¬ 
jector would have retired from the service with a handsome 
competency. Did the Government mean to support this ? 

If they did he would early next Session move an Address 
against any borrowing of money for these purposes, w ithout 
the sanction of Parliament was first obtained. 

Mn. Crawford said, that he would not occupy the Mr. Crawford, 
attention of the House for any long time, because he 
thought the whole question of Indian finance had been ex¬ 
plained to the House in a very clear manner by the noble 
Lord the Secretary for India (Viscount Cranbourne), by the 
lion. Member for Wick (Mr. Laing), and by the bon. Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), whose speech made one regret 
that the House had not long had the benefit of his talents in 
the transaction of Indian business. The lion. Member for 
Dumbartonshire (Mr. Smollett), who had just spoken, had 
told the House that lie, as a Government officer in India, was 
engaged in cooking accounts. 

Mr. Smollett said, that perhaps he had not fully ex- Mr. smoiwt. 
plained himself. Wliat he meant to say was, not that he 
had committed any fraud, but that the Returns to which he 
had referred were drawn up in a way to show a profit of 7 
per cent., which, in his opinion, was not realized. 

Mr. Crawford was glad that he had given to the hon. Mr. Crawford. 
Member an opportunity of explaining, but he should rather 
be disposed to w r ait for the statements of others before he 
took for granted all that the hon. Member had asserted in 
disparagement of everything connected with the public ac¬ 
counts in India. He thought that the conclusion which 
every Member must come to v r as that the finances of India 
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were in a very satisfactory state. No doubt that, wliile 
revenue of the country was flourishing 1 , the charges v 
considerable ; but, regard being had to the large amoun 
money expended on public works, it appeared that there 
virtually a very considerable surplus for the public in Im 
The noble Lord hardly seemed to estimate sufficiently t 
advantages which would result to the public revenue fro 
the completion of Indian railways, which he ventured to sa 
would have the effect of causing no inconsiderable addition 
to the revenue of India. The two great Indian railways 
would connect one side with the other, from Bombay to 
Calcutta, with a communication from both places to Delhi. 
Before half-a-dozen years he anticipated an income of 10 
per cent, on these lines. There was another point connected 
with the railways and the revenue of India. One effect of 
the increase of the railway communication in that country 
would be the greater consumption of salt. Now, the noble 
Lord when speaking of the falling off of the revenue had 
mixed up salt and saltpetre, which were two things having 
no relation one with the other. When the duty was placed 
upon saltpetre it was believed that the effect of this course 
would be to incite the inventive minds of the people in this 
country and various parts of Europe to discover a substitute; 
and already this had been done to a considerable extent. 
The noble Lord was also in error in regard to the public 
sales of opium in Calcutta. He spoke of private sales, but 
it should be understood that those sales were entirely in the 
hands of the Government, who put up such a quantity as 
they chose, the public having nothing to do with it. He 
entirely concurred in what had been said by the hon. Mem¬ 
ber for Wick (Mr. Laing), not fearing any considerable 
reduction in the revenue on account of the falling off of the 
sales of opium in Calcutta. It had been said that the 
Chinese were increasing their supply of this article, but 
they could only do so when prices were high, and then the 
taste of the opium of India was preferred to that of China. 
Reverting to the subject of railways in India, he wished to 
notice the statement of the noble Lord that the East India 
Railway had cost more per mile than the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway itself. In the case of the latter line 
great natural difficulties had to be encountered in the shape 
of mountains to be traversed; but on the other hand, the 
East India Railway had to pass over several mighty rivers, 
and the bridges constructed for that purpose had cost more 
than the cutting through the mountain passes of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. On the East India line there 
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j bridges approaching a mile in length, the materials of 19th JrLy 
sh had all been sent out from this country, and the 1866 . 

>lc of those structures had cost more than £1,000,000. 
j company had also suffered in various ways from the 
lian mutiny, and the total loss they had incurred on that 
jiount was estimated at about £2,000,000. He mentioned 
ose facts for the purpose of removing any impression 
.diich might prevail that the business of the East India 
Railway had been wastefully and imprudently conducted. 

He had every reason to believe that those Indian railways 
had been conducted in a manner which would do credit to 
any country in the world, and that they were in every res¬ 
pect equal, and in many respects superior, to our own first 
class railways. There was another point on which he should 
be glad to obtain some information from the noble Lord. It 
was understood that the introduction of a gold currency Gold 
into India was exciting the attention of the Indian Govern- Currency, 
ment. He understood that a Commission had been sitting 
upon the subject, and that a Report had been already made 
to the Government. Now, it was a matter of considerable 
interest to the merchants of this country that the result of 
the inquiries of the Commissioners should be made known 
as soon as possible; and he hoped that if Parliament were 
not sitting at the time their Report arrived, the noble Lord 
would take care that the public should at once be made ac¬ 
quainted with its purport. The noble Lord would, perhaps, 
also inform them whether instructions had been sent out to 
India to send to this country the accumulations of gold 
which had taken place in the Indian Treasury. Those accu¬ 
mulations were suffered to amount to from £500,000 to 
£1,000,000, and the arrival of such an amount of bullion 
would, under present circumstances, be a matter of some 
importance in this country. He had to observe that he 
thought the hon. Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Smollett) 
had done some injustice to Colonel Strachey. That gentle¬ 
man had for many years been connected with public works 
in India ; and he (Mr. Crawford) believed that there was no 
other officer in that country to whom the Government, the 
public, and, in particular, all persons interested in railway 
enterprise, were under greater obligation. 

Lord William Hay said, that as he had spent many Lord w. Hay. 
years in India he hoped he might be allowed to take an 
humble part in the discussion. The noble Lord the Secre¬ 
tary for India had expressed some surprise at the small 
amount of revenue yielded by the Excise duties in India; Excise yield, 
but the noble Lord seemed to have forgotten that, unlike 
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Europeans, neither Maliommedans nor Hindoos drank 
toxicating liquors of any kind; and, indeed, looked u 
tlie tendency of our rule to give encouragement to the 
of such drinks as one of the evils by which it was attend 
As to the income tax it was most desirable that it should 
abolished, not only because a distinct pledge had been givi 
by the Government to that effect, but because it was a ta 
most unsuited to the country. The noble Lord referred tv 
the excessive percentage of incorrect income tax returns 
furnished by the Natives of India, and said that they con¬ 
trasted most unfavorably with similar returns in England. 
But he would suggest that if the returns obtained in Eng¬ 
land were scrutinized, as in India, by foreigners bent on 
realizing as much as possible, a very different view of their 
accuracy might he the result. The noble Lord had said that 
this was a time when peace and prosperity reigned throughout 
India, and that there was little to do but to develop the 
resources of the country, and raise the moral and intel¬ 
lectual character of the people. The great improvements 
which had taken place in the communications with India 
and in India, by means of railways, roads, and otherwise, 
had on the other hand not been altogether without danger to 
our rule, because they had made the Natives better acquainted, 
not with our strong points only, but also with our weak 
points, and it was a great mistake to suppose that either the 
Hindoo or Mahommedan would be content, without another 
struggle, to see the power which they once exercised pass 
away from them. Our obvious duty was, therefore, to take 
measures to render our position more secure, and that could 
only be done by placing our military defences on a proper 
footing. He would ask what had been done to protect the 
ports of Calcutta, Bombay, and Kurracliee ? These import¬ 
ant seats of commerce were undefended, and he did not be¬ 
lieve there was a single gunboat on such rivers as the Ganges 
and Jumna. But the point he wished to draw particular 
attention to was the gradual increase of the force known as 
the police force, which the lion. Member for Aberdeen 
(Colonel Sykes) last year said amounted to no less than 
154,000 men—an armed force, dispersed throughout the 
country, and at liberty to do what they pleased. Upon that 
the lion. Member for Perth (Mr. A. Kinnaird) remarked 
that if they were armed it was the exception, not the rule; 
and the Secretary for India said that the police did not in 
most cases carry arms. Now he (Lord William Hay) had 
himself seen so many of these men carrying arms that he 
could not place much confidence in these statements; and 
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ng written, to a friend in India, an excellent authority 
he subject, he could state that the account that he had 
ived was totally inconsistent with these official denials, 
correspondent—one of the most distinguished officers 
India—said that the Indian police force was in reality 
Native army in disguise, that they were constantly seen 
Tiling with muskets in their hand, and that for the pur- 
-oses of a police force they were quite a failure. If the 
police were unarmed and scattered through the country 
little danger could arise from them; but, believing that 
they were armed, ho thought they were more dangerous 
scattered all over the country than if collected in regiments 
at stations, where they might be controlled by the European 
forces at our disposal. But the police was not only danger¬ 
ous on account of its military character; it was also a very 
expensive body, and there was a most extraordinary differ¬ 
ence in its cost in the different Presidencies. Eor instance 
in Bengal, with a population of about 40,000,000, the cost 
of the police was only £12,000 per 1,000,000. But in 
Burmah, with a population of 2,000,000, the cost was 
£119,000; whereas, in proportion to the population of 
Bengal, it should be £24,000 In Madras, the cost of the 
police was £353,000 ; hut, according to the Bengal propor¬ 
tion, it should he no more than £276,000. In Bombay the 
contrast was still more striking, the cost of the police being 
£390,000 ; whereas, according to the Bengal proportion, it 
should he only £144,000. He thought the charge under the 
head of “ Eorests” required attention. In 1864-5 the expendi¬ 
ture was £187,000, whereas in 1865-6 it was £300,000. Some 
reason should be given for this. The increase in the revenue 
was very small, but the increase in establishment was very 
large. The lion. Member for London seemed to think that 
what are described in India as “ forests” are tracts of land 
on which timber trees are exclusively grown; the fact 
being that in many forests nothing is grown except shrubs, 
low trees, and brushwood, fit only for fuel. The importance 
or rather the indispensable necessity of preserving these 
forests will be readily conceded when it is remembered that 
many thousands of people and many hundreds of miles 
of railway must for years to come depend for fuel on the 
wood grown in them. Hitherto there had been no system 
whatever in the management of these forests. Eor the 
most part they were intrusted to doctors having a knowledge 
of botany, or military men skilled in sporting; but no 
attempt was made to introduce a real system of forest manage¬ 
ment. In Germany, Switzerland, and Erance, forest manage- 
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ment was reduced to system and taught in colleges, 
would be the greatest possible benefit to India if persons 
educated were sent to India and placed in charge of ti 
forests, instead of their being left in the hands of amate, 
The increase of pauperism in India also demanded seric 
consideration. He referred to those European vagrants w 
were now found wandering all over India, many of who. 
had been soldiers, but whom tlieir comrades were glad to gt 
rid of—a set of ruffians whose violence and misconduct 
made them a terror to the population, and whose influ¬ 
ence on the Natives was an especial source of danger. It 
would be interesting to know what steps had been or would 
be taken to remove this great and growing evil. With re¬ 
gard to the amount spent on public works of a remunera¬ 
tive character, there had been a good deal of exaggeration. 
Many of these works undertaken were indispensably neces¬ 
sary for the defence of the country against internal and 
external foes; and it would be found, if a calculation were 
made, that after all very little money had been spent on 
any other account. Nor did he regret this. It was certain¬ 
ly desirable that in improvement works the initiative should 
be taken, as far as possible, by the Government; but when 
they became remunerative Government should dissever 
itself from them. It had been said that the annexation 
policy had resulted in the greatest harm to India, but his 
experience induced him to form a contrary opinion. When 
he went to India, more than twenty years ago, the Punjab 
had not been annexed; it was filled with native soldiers, 
armed and trained by Europeans—Erenclimcn and Italians 
—of great energy and ability, and if it had not been taken 
possession of our position in India would, at this moment, 
be most insecure. Annexation w r as, in his opinion, a neces¬ 
sity ; it was the policy of the late Lord Dalliousie, to whom 
England owed the security of her position in India. In 
conclusion, he would venture to express the opinion that if 
the Government of India would mainly devote its energies 
to strengthening the defences of the country, to placing the 
army and the police on a sound and well-organized basis, 
and to improving the means of communication both by 
land and water, the further development of the resources 
of India might safely be left to English capital and to pri¬ 
vate enterprise. 

Sm James Eergtjsson said, the short time he had been 
in office, and the inferior knowledge he possessed on Indian 
subjects compared with other lion. Members in that House, 
made him somewhat delicate in expressing his opinions upon 
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question. Some things, however, had been said in the 
se of this debate which he thought ought not to be 
wed to pass without some remark. The hon. Member 
Wick (Mr. Laing) was one of the most friendly of critics, 
he had taken a more favourable view of the financial 
ospects of India than even his noble Friend (Viscount 
ranbourne) had done. He (Sir James Fergusson) should 
vot have referred to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Wick had he not fixed on the policy pursued since the year 
1861 as the cause of India’s prosperity. Those who were 
acquainted with the history of India must admit that its 
present increasing revenue, its improved condition, and its 
internal tranquillity were owing very much to the energy 
and money expended during the years preceding 1861. 
Though unproductive at the time, the policy pursued in 
those earlier years had resulted in present benefits in accord¬ 
ance with the expectations of its promoters. The vast 
drains upon the National Exchequer previous to 1861 were 
consequent upon the carrying out of great public works in 
India, rivalling, and in some cases exceeding, in greatness 
the works of the old Indian princes, and these until very 
recently had produced no return. As to the process of 
annexation which had been referred to, and which had, 
happily, been discontinued, he regarded it as having been 
forced upon us, and pursued from high and imperative mo¬ 
tives if not in self-preservation. Then, the great work of 
uniting the various provinces of India produced its fruits 
in these later days; at our greatest need the greatest of our 
recent acquisitions had proved the means of recovering the 
rest; and in every direction they were reminded that, al¬ 
though the more recent policy pursued in India had been 
wise and fruitful, those who laboured there in former times 
should not be refused their meed of praise. The hon. Member 
for Wick referred to some of the public works that were 
going on in India of an unproductive character, and amongst 
those he had classed expenditure for barrack establishments. 
But though in one sense barracks were unproductive, there 
was no description of works by which a more desirable 
saving might be effected. One of the great expenses con¬ 
nected with the Government of India was occasioned by the 
large casualties among the British troops. It should be 
recollected that it cost the country £100 to place a soldier 
in India, and anything that tended to reduce the mortality 
of our troops there must be looked upon as a work of a 
reproductive character. Statistics showed that while ten 
years ago the mortality among European soldiers in India 
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reached 69 per 1,000, the ratio was reduced last year to 
per 1,000. No better proof of the advantage of such 
penditure could be given. The lion. Member for M 
referred to the police establishments in India, but the l 
was that the substitution of a less disciplined force for 
regular military was only the change of one army for a 
other. In particular districts where there existed circum 
tances of peculiar danger the police were armed with mus 
lcets. But that state of things might be taken as an ex¬ 
ception to the general rule. They were at first armed with 
cutlasses, but these weapons were being gradually substitu¬ 
ted for batons, with which they were now generally armed. 
If they had been a great expense to the country, it would, 
at all events, be gratifying to know that good results had 
arisen from their maintenance. From papers which had 
been recently presented to lion. Gentlemen, it would be seen 
that in Bengal the police force numbered 26,591 men. 
That was doubtless a large number, but the returns stated 
that it was necessary, particularly in Calcutta, to increase it, 
inasmuch as it was found that the existing force was in¬ 
sufficient to hold the criminal and riotous Europeans in check. 
Great fault had been found with the old village police, and a 
disposition had been shown to substitute this more efficient 
and better disciplined body for the old and uncertain force. 
Iu the North-Western Provinces the new police force had al¬ 
ready shown itself superior to the old force, and especially in 
what used to be its weak point—the detection of crime. It 
had also improved in its morale, the complaints of corruption 
being now exceedingly rare. Measures for the detection of 
crime were now more effectual, and numerous captures had 
been made. To whatever cause the increase of crime might 
be attributable it certainly did not arise from the insufficiency 
of or deterioration in the police. In the central provinces 
the number of convictions for burglary and ordinary theft 
had increased. The proportion of apprehensions and con¬ 
victions, as compared with the number of cases charged, 
exhibited a great improvement, although the detective ability 
of the force seemed still to be rather deficient. The force 
was rather popular than otherwise among the people, and, 
with strict supervision, it proved a very valuable body. In 
British Burmah their discipline was improved and their con¬ 
duct steady, and, on the whole, the police force of India 
was looking well, but it was necessary to have strict super¬ 
vision over it. The hon. Member for Wick had referred to 
an important question—that of the army—and said that he 
looked upon the Indian army as containing one of tire few 
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nents of danger with which this country was threatened. 

(Sir James Fergusson) would not now enter into the 
:stion of the organization of the officers of the Indian 
iv, which would have the serious attention of the Secre- 
y of State, and no time would be lost in promulgating the 
suit which might be arrived at. The question formed 
ne of those difficulties the existence of which must involve 
many complaints; but he was convinced that there has 
always been a desire to deal fairly with the officers of the 
army, as with all ranks of the service, and one more attempt 
was being made to reconcile the differences which existed, 
and he hoped it would be attended by better results than 
those which had attended previous attempts. He felt sure 
—and that was his reason for touching upon this point— 
he felt sure that no complaints which the officers had made, 
and no discontent which they might feel with their lot, 
Avould ever cause one clement of danger to Her Majesty’s 
Indian Empire, or make them less ready than they had 
hitherto been to do their duty, or to enforce discipline and 
loyalty among their men. With regard to the question of 
public works, his lion. Friend the Member for Dumbarton¬ 
shire (Mr. Smollett) had made statements which ought not 
to pass unchallenged, alleging that the public money had 
been expended upon unproductive works. It was not to be 
doubted, nor was it disputed, that in some cases the works 
had not realized the expectations of their projectors. In 
some cases they had been failures, and in some cases they 
were unfinished; but to say that the public works of India 
with regard to communication—the hon. Member had not, 
however, said anything against the railways—to say that 
those works had not conferred a great blessing upon our 
Indian Empire, was to say that which was entirely inconsis¬ 
tent with the facts of the case. The hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the Godavery River. In consequence of the 
allegation of his hon. Friend when resident in that country 
an inquiry had been held under the Board of Revenue with 
respect to the work done there, and one of the results of 
that inquiry had been that a picture had been drawn com¬ 
paring the state of the country before those works commen¬ 
ced with the state in which it was placed after they were 
completed, showing that a district which was before a 
wilderness had grown into a garden. To procure the irri¬ 
gation of this district a w r eir of 3,950 yards had been cons¬ 
tructed. The hon. Member referred to that work, and 
seemed to think that the money expended might as well 
have been thrown into the river. 
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Mr. Smollett denied that he had said that. Wlia 
had said was, that up to the year 1855 that work, on w 
£300,000 had been expended, was said to have yieldet 
per. cent, of profit, and that in a few years it would y 
£300,000 of profit, whereas up to the year 1855, it i 
never returned more than £204,000, and that was oi 
£1,000 more than the amount of the permanent settleme 
fixed fifty years before. 

Sir James Fergusson said, it was not his province to 
defend the Reports of 1855, but to show the state of the 
country at the present time. The district was intersected 
by canals, and altogether 780,000 acres of land were irri¬ 
gated. As to the Ganges Canal, it was true that, on account 
of the channel having too great an inclination, the work 
had not fully realized the expectations that were entertained; 
but measures were determined on to remedy the defects of 
construction. It had conferred incalculable benefit on the 
country that was irrigated by it, as was proved by the reve¬ 
nue derived from it, which in last year alone increased by 
£21,000. The irrigation works on the Kistnah were in a 
forward state for a considerable distance. His hon. Friend 
laid great stress on the Madras Company having as yet got 
no return, though they constructed the work under the guar¬ 
antee of the Government, but it would be very odd if they 
got any before it was completed. Bridges and other exten¬ 
sive operations wore being carried out, and there was a 
provision in the agreement that, if not finished by 1871, the 
work should be made over to the Government, who would 
be able to make a good use of it, even if the Company did 
not previously do so. Her Majesty’s Government had been 
blamed in past years for not having expended more money 
on such undertakings, but they were certainly not liable to 
this reproach now. Their grants, however, were made with 
due regard to economy, and the strictest supervision was 
exercised. He believed the works now in progress were 
not unworthy of a great nation, and would prove extremely 
beneficial to India. In reply to the question whether a 
loan of £20,000,000 was about to be opened by the Gov¬ 
ernment, he was happy to say that there was not the slight¬ 
est chance of the Secretary of State rushing into the market 
with any such alarming project. The policy pursued by the 
Government was to consider each measure by itself, and 
when one was determined on to take such steps a§ might be 
necessary to carry it out. With regard to road-making, ho 
need hardly point out that this was perhaps the most remu¬ 
nerative of all public works in India, for the reason why the 
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tic on some of the railways was insufficient to yield any is™ jTOT 
trn was that roads to communicate with them were not 1886 - 
ie fast enough. The noble Lord the Member for Taun- 
. (Lord William Hay) had referred to the defences of 
dia, and he could assure him that measures of defence 
r the harbours and rivers were being considered, and 
'ould, he hoped, he carried out. In conclusion, he defend¬ 
ed the character of Colonel Stracliey from some observa¬ 
tions that had been made, remarking that that officer was 
devoted to his profession and to the public service, and that 
no works under his supervision could he either extravagant 
or ridiculous. 

Mb. J. B. Smith complimented the noble Lord the Mr. j. is. 
Secretary of State for India upon the able statement he had Simth ' 
made to the Committee after only being a fortnight in office. Earlier pro . 
He suggested the propriety of bringing forward the Indian auction of 
budget earlier in the Session. He saw no reason why the 
accounts should not be presented to Parliament on the first 
day of the Session, so that there would he ample time for 
discussing their details before the pressure of business be¬ 
came too great to permit hon. Members to go minutely into 
them. It was a matter which had long engaged the atten¬ 
tion of hon. Members interested in Indian affairs, and he 
hoped the noble Lord would adopt that course in future. 

He hoped this would he the last time they would see the 
affairs of India brought forward in that House on the eve of 
the whitebait dinner. It w r as a mistake to suppose that 
between three and four millions of money were expended 
annually on reproductive works in India. Out of the sum Public Works, 
of £5,131,000 put down as expended for public works in 
1865, he found that £1,358,000 only was for reproductive 
works—such as bridges and canals—all the rest being for 
military barracks and similar works. The erroneous and 
wasteful practice of the East India Company he regretted to 
see continued by the Government of India—namely, the 
execution of great public works out of surplus revenue only. 

A public work, when commenced, should he finished with as 
little delay as possible, but the Indian Government had a 
variety of works on hand to which annual grants were made 
out of surplus revenue, if any, and consequently they re¬ 
mained for years unfinished, in the end costing two or three 
times as much as they would have done if completed at 
once. He was glad to hear that the Government had at 
length decided upon opening out the river Godavery, a w r ork 
which he had urged during the last ten years. This river is 
the Mississippi of India, and will become the highway to the 
Air. J. B. Smith. 
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isee. tliis work, there would not be a repetition of the folk 
past times. As an example of the way in which pu 
works were made, he would mention that in 1859 the ei 
neer of the Godavery, being in England, obtained a grant 
£7,000 for the purchase of tools; but when they arriv. 
in India they were of no use, as he had no means to ernplc 
men to use them. It was not until November 1860 tlia 
he received a communication that £30,000 was granted to 
proceed with the works. It was difficult to meet with suit¬ 
able workmen on the spot, and some had to he obtained from 
a distance of 200 miles. lie had scarcely begun to set his 
men to work when an inquiry came from the Treasury 
whether he had spent the £30,000, and stating that the grant 
was only made for the financial year ending in April, and 
the balance unexpended must therefore he returned to the 
Treasury. He had spent in the five months only about 
£7,000, and the remainder he had to return: the conse¬ 
quence was, he had to dismiss the men he had with so much 
difficulty engaged. As soon as Lord Canning heard that- 
the works were suspended, he ordered the grant to be renew¬ 
ed; hut the engineer found great difficulty in engaging 
fresh workmen at 20 per cent, increased wages. If the Gov¬ 
ernment will persist in the folly of executing public works 
out of the public revenue, it should- finish one thing at a 
time, and not give a little to one and a little to another and 
he twenty years before the whole were finished. Public 
Loans for works ought to he executed by means of loans, and not out 
Pubiic Works, of revenue. Erom a return he had obtained, lie found that 
some of the Madras irrigation public works had paid as 
much as 200 to 300 per cent, per annum, arising probably 
in these cases from the repair or the completion of old 
works; hut the average return of all the works was 40 per 
cent, per annum on the whole sum expended. He thought 
that was an encouragement to piroceed with others. It was 
now found that there were some defects in the engineering 
part of the Ganges Canal, but it was probable they might be 
remedied. It would appear that there were two schools of 
engineers in India pitted against each other—namely, the 
Madras and Bengal engineers. The Ganges Canal was con¬ 
structed by the Bengal engineers, and a great controversy 
had taken place upon the subject. It appeared to him, 
from reading both sides, that Sir Arthur Cotton, one of the 
Madras engineers, had the best of the argument. Sir Ar¬ 
thur Cotton had been to the canal, and suggested certain 
means for remedying the defects, but the Bengal engineers 
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urred to it, and the Government appointed Major Crof- i9thJbct 
to decide between the rival engineers. Major Crofton 18 66. 

Sir Arthur Cotton also differed, and the Government 
a appointed a Commission composed of several other 
gineers to proceed to the works and report. Sir Arthur 
itton objected to this appointment, on the ground that 
here there was a difference of opinion it should be reported 
m by a superior engineer, and he contended that the persons 
who had been selected had never executed similar works 
themselves. Major Crofton was to accompany the Commis¬ 
sion to the works, and point out what he considered was 
necessary to he done, and Sir Arthur Cotton complained 
that he also ought to have an opportunity of showing the 
Commission what lie considered were the defects of con¬ 
struction. The matter was so important that he (Mr. 

J. B. Smith) suggested that a Royal Commission or a Com- o/miutary 
mittee of the House should be appointed to examine into expenditure, 
all the circumstances out of which the dispute arose. He 
saw with regret that there was no decrease in the amount of 
the military expenditure, and he would suggest to the noble 
Lord that if the army were armed with breecliloading wea¬ 
pons the number of soldiers might safely be materially re¬ 
duced. It appeared to him that the best defence of India 
was founded upon a just government of that country, and 
lie was glad to find that the noble Lord intended to base his 
rule upon the royal proclamation issued by the present 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord Stanley)—a pro¬ 
clamation which was received with acclamation by the people, 
and regarded by them as the Magna Cliarta of India. 

Colonel S vices : Sir, at this late hour I will not dis- Col. Sykes, 
cuss financial details ; but, in the interest of England and 
India, I will make some observations on the military policy 
of the British Government since the extinction of the politi¬ 
cal authority of the East India Company. The East India 
Company had a local European army, of artillery, cavalry 
and infantry, latterly exceeding 20,000 men ; three of the state of Army 
infantry regiments had been continuously 100 years in India ialla’compauy 
from the battle of Plassey, and the artillery of that army, aud sinc e. 
whether in science or discipline, was equal to that of any 
western Government. Regimental reliefs were not required, 
aud time-expired men very generally re-enlisted, owing to the 
prospects of employment in the civil branches of the ord¬ 
nance, commissariat, or public works ; influenced also very 
much by many having married native wives, and looking to 
a permanent residence in India. The native regiments 
were effective and sufficiently officered when they took the 
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field; because at that time all staff officers were obL 
temporarily to vacate tlieir staff appointments and join t 
regiments while on the field. The officers and men v 
attached to each other from long association. Such was 
system under the East India Company—efficient and co, 
paratively inexpensive. And now, Sir, I will point out 
the House the amalgamation military policy which, sine 
February 1861, has been substituted for this system, and its 
effects. From a return which I hold in my hand, and 
which was ordered to be printed in February 1865, but a 
copy of which I only obtained yesterday, the number is 
shown of deaths, time-expired men, invalids, regiments 
relieved from India, recruits sent out annually, and the re¬ 
giments sent to India as relief of the Royal troops, together 
with the cost of transit in the years 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863 
and 1864. In those five years the total vacancies of officers 
and men from all causes have amounted to 40,523, inclusive 
of 1,041 officers, or at the rate of 8,105 annually; and the 
cost of the passage-money of the time-expired men and 
invalids (officers and men) has exceeded £500,000, and more 
than another £500,000—£526,485—has been spent in bring¬ 
ing entire regiments home, consisting of 848 officers, and 
21,136 men. The cost of sending out 18,620 recruits and 
525 officers was £232,845. Reliefs of regiments only com¬ 
menced in 1863 and 1864, and in those two years 465 offi¬ 
cers and 10,000 men were sent at a cost of £141,246. An 
important feature is developed in these two years. The 
vacancies by deaths, time-expired men, and invalids, 
amounted to 13,757, including 467 officers; and their places 
were only supplied by 5,812, including 217 officers. The 
deficiency in the supply of numbers by deaths and invalids 
of 7,945 men was partly made up by sending out stronger 
regiments than those relieved—namely, 10,465, including 
465 officers, against 6,036, including 259 officers, leaving, 
however, 3,716 vacancies by deaths, &c., unfilled. Sir, I 
have brought the policy of maintaining an overwhelming 
European force in India to that point when it must be evi¬ 
dent, if the official figures be trustworthy, that we do not 
supply the vacancies which annually occur in that force, 
and that it is highly impolitic to attempt to do so, as it is a 
dangerous drain upon the youthful blood and sinew of our 
people. In fact, we have 31,000 European troops in India 
more than the East India Company maintained, including 
the Royal Contingent before the Mutiny, and that number 
is more than our present relations with the people of India 
require. And now, Sir, a few words on the subject of our 
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itary policy in respect to the Native troops in India. For 
' years past the three Native armies of India have fought 
• battles, with rare instances of defeat. Their regimental 
ganization and discipline generally equalled that of Euro- 
;an troops ; and I speak from long experience as a Sepoy 
dicer. The individual cost of the Sepoy was from one- 
iighth to one-fourth of the cost of the European soldier, in¬ 
cluding their pensions. They wore contented, respectful, 
and efficient; and the command of a regiment occasioned 
less trouble than the command of a company of Europeans. 
Our fatal policy of 1801 has sadly altered this state of mat¬ 
ters. Our folly in outraging the religious prejudices of the 
high caste veterans of the Bengal army, Brahmins and 
Itajpoots, and bigotted Pathan Mahommcdans, occasioned 
the lamentable mutiny of six-eighths of the Bengal army; 
but the Native armies of Bombay and Madras remained 
loyal, and their loyalty saved us from being driven to the 
coast. The panic, however, occasioned by the Mutiny occa¬ 
sioned a general distrust of the Native soldiery. It was 
resolved to diminish their numbers and their efficiency. 
The veterans were degraded into irregulars, armed with the 
old musket; and an effectual mode was adopted of weaken¬ 
ing the efficiency of Native troops in the field by limiting 
the number of European officers to each regiment to six 
instead of fifteen or twenty; for all officers who have served 
with Native troops know that their scrviceableness in the 
field depends upon the number of their European leaders. 
The regimental organization of the European officers has 
been abolished, and they are posted to do duty with regi¬ 
ments with which they have never served, and with the men 
of which they therefore cannot have any community of in¬ 
terests or feeling. The result of this hasty and blind policy 
is universal discontent and distrust in the Government by 
officers and men, the more so as the loyal Native armies of 
Madras and Bombay feel themselves unjustly punished for 
the misconduct of the Bengal Native troops. Sir, I have 
felt it my duty to give this expression of my opinion of the 
military policy which has been adopted since 1860 ; and I 
feel assured that the noble Lord’s means of reducing the 
present enormous military expenditure in India, and reviv¬ 
ing the old attachment of the native soldiery, will only be 
in the ratio of his approximation to the successful system of 
the East India Company—namely, a local European force 
and a properly officered Native army. 

Me. Liddell complained that though the Indian bud¬ 
get was not brought forward till so late a period of the 
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Session, the Department had not yet furnished Members 
the House with the papers on the subject. The informat' 
they contained—to which his hon. Priend the Under Sec. 
tary of State for India had made so much reference—we 
really the only official sources of information open to hoi 
Members, and it was therefore a fair ground for complain 
that the House should he called on to discuss the affairs oi 
India, and to exercise its supervision upon the policy of the 
Indian Government before those papers had been distri¬ 
buted. lie had heard with great pleasure the declaration 
of his noble Friend that evening that the policy of the 
Government would he to push forward the public works to 
the utmost, hut he desired to ask his noble Priend an im¬ 
portant question in reference to this subject. He held in 
liis hand the opinion, signed by Sir John Lawrence and, he 
believed, by all the members of his Council, that “ no re¬ 
liance can he placed on the ordinary revenue of India for 
giving effect to this class of works (irrigation works) so 
essential to the well-being of the country.” His noble 
Priend had shown such ability and power in mastering 
details within a short period that a subject of this grave 
importance was not likely to have escaped him. If the 
ordinary revenue could not he relied on for carrying into 
effect a proper system of irrigation, what did he propose to 
do P One of these schemes of irrigation involved no less 
an ultimate expenditure than £29,000,000, and as much as 
£20,000,000 within the next ten years. This scheme had 
received the sanction of the Governor General and the 
greater part of his Council, and had been sanctioned also by 
Lord Halifax: it must he considered to have reached a 
certain degree of maturity, and it seemed to him that it was 
of so much importance that the House was called upon to 
express its opinion in reference to it, and not to leave it to 
he adopted or rejected by the Secretary of State for India. 
Still, he congratulated his noble Priend upon the success 
which had attended the inauguration of his policy in the 
House. He felt that, as an independent Member, he was 
justified in inquiring of his noble Priend in what way he 
contemplated carrying out that policy. A very significant 
speech had been made in the course of the debate by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord William Hay), that as soon as 
the public works in India became remunerative the Govern¬ 
ment ought to abandon them. But that would be the 
strongest reason why the Government ought not to under¬ 
take them. India was often described as a great trust, and, 
undoubtedly, it was the greatest trust which Providence ever 
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amitted to one nation. It was on behalf of India, then, 
it he raised this question. While engineers were discuss- 
l the merits of schemes, and while Governments were 
sitating, the people of India were starving. A remark- 
ble illustration of this was furnished by the fate of the 
project for the irrigation of Behar. Lord Canning had be¬ 
fore him a project for irrigation -works in that province, and 
invited tenders for their construction. But the scheme fell 
through, and the province had since suffered severely from 
famine. In fulfilling, therefore, the trust which had been 
committed to us, these great and indispensable works must 
not be delayed. How did his noble Friend propose to push 
them on? By a loan, or out of the revenue of the year? 
This revenue was declared to be totally inadequate for the 
purpose, and it seemed to him, therefore, that there was no 
choice but to proceed by way of loan. The expense of per¬ 
manent works ought not to be borne by the present genera¬ 
tion. The benefit was a permanent one, and part of the 
cost should be borne by posterity. These works could not 
be carried out upon the scale and with the rapidity which 
was necessary, except by loans, and it would be requisite 
also that competent men should be provided in this country, 
seeing that in India the staff of engineers would not be 
sufficient to superintend the construction of such works. 
His noble Friend had shown such a capacity for mastering 
in a very short time the details of a difficult and complica¬ 
ted subject that he hoped he would be able to give an expla¬ 
nation on this subject, and that it had not escaped his 
attention, notwithstanding the brief period during which he 
had held office. 

Mr. Ayrton said, that the great amount of mental 
labour which the Secretary for India had already bestowed 
upon this subject led to the hope that the noble Lord would 
not follow in the footsteps of his predecessor, and suppose 
that nothing should be done to improve the administration 
of India, and that that administration -was perfect. He 
could not help inferring from an observation which had 
dropped from the noble Lord that he was about to enter 
upon a very useless proceeding—namely, to invite the 
House to put upon its journals the very dull and uninter¬ 
esting historical fact that on the 30th of April 1865, the 
revenues of India amounted to a certain sum, the expendi¬ 
ture to another sum, leaving a certain balance. What was 
the use of the House of Commons resolving itself into a 
Committee about a state of things existing a year ago without 
expressing any opinion upon the subject ? We had by law 
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transferred the administration of the finances of Indit 
an authority there with power to legislate upon them, : 
in the early part of the year a financial statement was m; 
in India. That statement was not laid upon the table of t 
House of Commons, and therefore the noble Lord had bee 
quoting from a document of which they knew nothing 
When we handed over Indian finance to an independent 
authority in India, we might very well dispense with all re¬ 
ference to the matter here. We might as well deal with the 
affairs of the reign of Queen Anne as with the Indian fin¬ 
ances of 1864-5. What the House of Commons ought to deal 
with was a very grave matter—namely, that a Minister of 
the Crown should have power to expend millions without 
being under the control of that House. When he recollect¬ 
ed the sort of contracts late Secretaries of State for India 
had been entering upon for the building of ships and other 
matters, ho felt that it was high time to put an end to such 
a system. He ventured to submit to the noble Lord, who 
had taken up this business with ingenuousness and frank¬ 
ness, that it would be better to put an end to the farce of late 
years, and to submit to the House of Commons a statement 
of the finances for the ensuing year. In such a case as that 
they would be sitting there to some purpose, for the House 
would then be charged with a responsible duty; whereas 
under the present system, when hon. Gentlemen were 
called upon to attend to a mere historical fact, it was highly 
creditable to them that they declined to do so, and walked 
out of the House. A great part of this discussion had 
turned upon the proceedings of the Government in India 
with respect to public works. But that w 7 as a phrase which 
w r as evidently calculated to mislead those who were accus¬ 
tomed to a different state of things in this country. In 
India what were called “ public works” included everything 
in the nature of expenditure. Aow r , there was no combined 
account of the whole income and expenditure of the differ¬ 
ent departments in India under the several heads. The con¬ 
sequence was there was no accurate statement of the 
financial condition of India, no correct balance-sheet. That 
circumstance had been admirably illustrated by the various 
statements that had been made in the course of the discus¬ 
sion of the military expenditure of India for the year. 
The noble Lord might say that there was at least a detailed 
account—that there was the expenditure of the army in 
India and the military charges connected with that army 
in England. And yet both together did not make up the 
whole. Though they might have £13,500,000 for the army 
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England, tliere was £800,000 besides in another part of 1866 . 
account to be added for barracks and other military 
hidings. The noble Lord ought to consider whether he 
mid not produce a complete balance-sheet showing the 
whole expenditure. It was in vain to discuss the expendi¬ 
ture on public works, for there was no organization at all in 
India with reference to those works. The whole state of 
affairs was a perfect chaos in that respect, and no one was 
responsible. The Council of India was originally of a limi- Council of 
ted character, and when its defects were brought under the lmlia ' 
notice of Parliament it was thought right first to appoint a 
person of legal attainments in connection with it, and after¬ 
wards a Minister of Finance. Two great departments were 
thus placed under the supervision of distinct members of 
the Council; hut they had got no further. The want of 
responsibility was one of the main causes of that grievous 
misapplication of the public money which had been so often 
described, but which was only a small part of the blunder¬ 
ing connected with the public works of India. Until they 
had in the Council of the Governor General persons specially 
charged with responsibility in reference to the duties of 
commerce, agriculture, and other particular interests of the 
country, they would have a repetition of the blundering 
which had been going on year after year, and which had 
wasted not merely hundreds of thousands, but millions in 
India. If the noble Lord wished to see a real improvement, 
he must begin by reorganizing the Indian Council, and plac¬ 
ing it on a footing commensurate with the present condition 
of affairs. Another defect in the Indian Council was this 
—according to the law the Governor General was compelled 
to act by the decision of his whole Council, and everything 
was to be done with every member of it; but that had 
become an impossible mode of conducting the business of 
India which must be divided into distinct departments, so that 
the Governor General should have the power of acting with 
the person charged with each particular department. When 
the former Government of Lord Derby brought in a Bill 
putting an end to the old Court of Directors, it was not pro- Council in 
posed that the members of the new Council should hold Kll s liuid - 
office for life; but, unfortunately, the Committee yielded to 
a suggestion of Lord John llussell, and appointed them for 
life; and the Government of Lord Derby, in the circums¬ 
tances in which it was placed, was almost compelled to 
accept the suggestion. The noble Lord ought to review this 
matter, and if he would promise to legislate next Session so 
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as to limit the office of Member of the Council of In 
lie would be certain to receive support from that side, 
time had come for infusing new life and energy into 
Council which w r as falling into decay from extreme old aj. 

If new life were infused into it, he felt certain that, cor 
bined with the noble Lord’s own energy, business would b 
conducted with much greater satisfaction to the people oi 
India. At present it was deplorable to have to transact 
any business with the Secretary to the Council, or with the 
Indian Government. He had been told that it was impossi¬ 
ble to get a letter answered by them under twelve months. 
At present vast resources in India were locked up from the 
incapacity of the Government. If they were opened up he 
expected to see a great and permanent increase in the 
agriculture and commerce of India; but until they struck 
at the root of the evil, things would go on as they had done 
for the last few years. 

Mr. H. D. Seymour must congratulate his noble Friend 
the Secretary for India upon the success which had attended 
his statement to-night, and also upon the liberal policy 
which he had announced on the part of the Government. 
He wished to ask. him whether he had taken steps to have 
the Indian accounts made up at an earlier period—say the 
31st of December —so that they might be printed in time 
for the meeting of Parliament. He was glad to hear from 
the noble Lord that the new Ministry were not in favor of 
the policy of annexation. He understood that an unquiet 
feeling existed in India on this subject, that there were 
officials in high places who had designs upon Scindia and 
Ilolkar, and that even the past services of the princes of the 
Rajpoot States were in danger of being forgotten. In Mr. 
Massey’s able statement a doubt was expressed as to the 
best mode of carrying out public works—whether it should 
he by private or by public enterprise. It was said that the 
Indian Council were divided in opinion on that point, and 
that higher authorities were for doing away with private 
enterprise for such works. Yet these men had been them¬ 
selves the servants of a joint-stock company which had 
first conquered and then governed India. There was no 
policy so dangerous as that of erecting a great bureaucracy 
in India for the exclusive execution of all the public works. 
He approved the expenditure for public works, but he was 
informed that the department was in a most disorganized 
condition. There was a want of supervision, and he doubted 
whether the sum of £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 was spent as 
profitably as if the same sum were employed by private 
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irprise. The education department was increasing, but 
re was reason to believe that a large and increasing pro- 
tion went in high salaries to officers, and a very small 
^portion in the real education of the people. Could the 
able Lord give the House any information about the 
tepartment of public accounts ? Lord Halifax told them 
that two gentlemen had been sent out from England to put 
the accounts in a better state. Unfortunately, they both 
succumbed to the climate, and died shortly after their arrival. 
He rejoiced to hear of the liberal policy of the Government. 
It was an ominous fact, and one that ought to be explained, 
that the revenue from Customs was not increasing, and 
there was reason to fear that in India, as was once the case 
in Erance, large masses of silver were buried in the earth. 
If the natives could he induced to invest their wealth in the 
development of agriculture, there was no reason why the 
progress of India should not equal that of the United States! 

Viscount Ciianboubne acknowledged the friendly spirit 
in which his statement had been received by all who had 
taken part in the debate, and especially by the lion. Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld); and said that so many questions 
had been addressed to him that it would he impossible for 
him to weld his replies into a consistent whole. He did not 
know how much harm might result if he were not to repu¬ 
diate the terrible idea broached by the last speaker, that 
there was some notion of dethroning the rulers Scindia 
and Holkar; hut he did not know what foundation there 
could be for it unless the lion. Member had received a 
private telegram from Sir John Lawrence. Towards all the 
Native princes with whom we were on terms of amity the 
Government earnestly desired to continue the moderate and 
friendly policy inaugurated by Canning. There was no 
foundation for the tragic tale that two Treasury officials who 
had gone out to India to arrange the accounts had died in 
the attempt. On the contrary, it appeared from the state¬ 
ment laid on the table of the House by his predecessor that 
the two gentlemen had returned, and presented their final 
report of the measures adopted. He sympathized with the 
complaints made as to the way the public works were 
entered in the accounts. It was impossible to determine 
with accuracy whether public works ought to be charged to 
capital account or to revenue account; but the alterations 
that were necessary for obviating this difficulty might easily 
be made. He would not renew the controversy as to the 
buoyancy of the Indian revenue, of which the hon. Member 
for Wick (Mr. Laing) was a better judge than himself; but 
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the lion. Member misunderstood his argument, which v 
that the admitted increase arose from articles upon win 
we could not permanently rely. He sincerely hoped tl 
the view of the hon. Member would prove to be the aceura 
one. He was anxious to correct the impression, not share 
by the hon. Member for Halifax, that he censured the 
course Mr. Massey had taken. Under the circumstances he 
admitted that Mr. Massey had no choice but to refuse to 
raise any further taxes. It was obvious that the state of 
affairs in India and the condition of the money market 
would have made it exceedingly inexpedient to impose new 
taxes. Considering, too, the large amount he was placing 
to the credit of public works, there could be no doubt he 
would not have been justified in throwing additional bur¬ 
dens upon the inhabitants. No one could doubt that a 
railway to Pesliawur was a necessity, but it was a question 
of money; it ivould cost five or six millions, which was not 
easily obtained. With respect to the questions whether he 
would carry on public works out of taxation or by loan, he 
would be sorry to pledge himself not to ask for a loan, or 
not to submit any scheme that Parliament would support 
and that ought to be adopted. At present, however, a loan 
was simply impossible, and would only damage the credit of 
the railway on account of which it was asked for. It 
seemed to be imagined that if money were found, public 
works would of course advance, but labour was not always 
to be had; for, large as the labour supply of India was, it 
bad been taxed enormously, and in some places wages had 
been quadrupled. After such a rise it was clear that there 
must be a limit to the expenditure in labour. The difficulty 
in the way of concentrating expenditure was that labourers 
could not be brought together, and money was necessarily 
expended upon separate public works, because it was expedi¬ 
ent to utilize the supply of labour which existed in different 
parts of the country. As far as be could ascertain, it was a 
mistake to suppose that the existing railway companies had 
not at their disposal sufficient means to provide the neces¬ 
sary rolling-stock. This was one of the first matters he in¬ 
quired into, and he believed that the only limit to the sup¬ 
ply was the ability of those from whom it was ordered to 
furnish it. He should have been thoroughly ashamed of the 
mistake imputed to him by the hon. Member for the City of 
London that lie had confused salt with saltpetre; but the 
hon. Member himself could hardly be aware that a certain 
amount of chloride of sodium, or common salt, was pro¬ 
duced in the manufacture of saltpetre; and, therefore, the 
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aduction of saltpetre and the salt increased or diminished 
ether, and the two trades were correspondingly afFected. 
ith regard to the question of a gold currency for India, it 
id been referred by the Governor General to a Committee, 
diich had not yet made its Report; hut when the Report 
came home lie hoped it would be acted upon as rapidly as 
circumstances would permit, A good deal of anxiety liad 
been expressed to have the financial statement for India 
made at an earlier period of the Session, and in India they 
had changed their financial year so that it should end on the 
same day as the financial year in England-—namely, the 
31st of March. That would enable the accounts to come 
home in the middle of April instead of May; and then it 
would he open to the Indian Minister, if he could secure a 
day for the purpose, to bring forward his budget when he 
pleased. Rut the difficulty as to making the Indian state¬ 
ment earlier in the Session did not arise with the Department 
hut with that House. It was not easy to get the House of 
Commons to take an interest in Indian affairs, and when he 
heard the hon. Member for Stockport’s complaint on that 
subject he could not help thinking of the epitaph to Sir 
Christopher Wren, Si raoninneuium qiueria circumspice. 
The array of green benches while that discussion was pro¬ 
ceeding best explained the reason why the Indian budget 
was not brought on earlier in the year. If he were to ask 
the Leader of the House to grant him a much earlier day 
for that purpose, he was afraid his application would be 
futile; and he had rather that the hon. Member for Stock- 
port himself should make such a request to his right hon. 
Eriend. With respect to the suggestion of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Ayrton) for the immediate execution of the Indian 
Council, he confessed that he did not feel the moral courage 
requisite for the operation ; and he was bound to add that 
he did not see the necessity for it. He did not himself 
admit that they were a decaying or stagnant body, but, as far 
as he had seen, they were an able and active body; and if 
the hon. Gentleman were only present at the Council to¬ 
morrow lie would see a much more lively scene than was 
witnessed in that House that evening. Whether the entire 
Constitution under which India was now governed was one 
that was to he approved in all respects he would not then 
discuss; but he must protest against any proposal to alter 
that Constitution which was founded on any want of activi¬ 
ty or of fitness on the part of the gentlemen forming the 
present Council. He had now only to thank the House for 
the indulgence it had extended to him. 
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Mr. Kinuuinl. 


Mr Kinnaird urged the propriety of making increas 
grants for education in India if we desired to leave belli 
some traces of our beneficent rule in that country. 

Resolved, That the total Revenue of India for the year endin 
the 30th day of April 18G5 was £45,05:1,897 ; the total of the direc 
claims and demands upon the Revenue, including charges of collection 
and cost of Salt and Opium, was £8,978,504; the charges in India, 
including interest on Debt and the value of Stores received from 
England, were £30,473,710; the charges in England were £1,8011,401 : 
the Guaranteed Interest on the Capital of Railway and other Companies 
in India and in England, deducting net Traffic Receipts, was 
£1,591,797,—making a total charge for the same year of £45,846,418; 
and there was an excess of Expenditure over Income in that year 
amounting to £193,521. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-murroio. 
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Me. AYRTON’S RESOLUTIONS. 

EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair.” 

Mr. Ayrton, in proposing a series of Resolutions of 12 ™ august 
which he had given notice on the subject of Indian Admin- 1867. 
istration, said it might appear somewhat inopportune to Mr A ton> 
invite an expression of opinion by the House at so late 
a period of the Session, hut it must he recollected that the 
present was the first occasion this Session on which the 
House had been asked in a formal manner to direct its 
attention to matters connected with the Government of 
India. One or two debates had taken place upon matters 
of detail, hut there had been no opportunity for considering 
and dealing practically, as a whole, with the question of the 
organization and administration of the Government of India. 

Having had some little opportunity of seeing how the 
Government of India was carried on, he had been very 
much struck by what he considered the great defects of Defectg of 
the system of the Governor General in Council. At present system of 
he believed that system to be wholly inefficient for its G°ne™un 
purpose. We seemed not to have made that progress which Council, 
was to be expected in adapting the system established long 
ago to the great changes which had taken place in the con¬ 
dition of our Indian Empire. Originally, there had been 
a very loose Administration, marked by very great abuses, 
inasmuch as there was an unlimited number of Members of 
Council, and every Councillor thought it necessary to seek 
every opportunity for his own aggrandizement. A remedy 
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is™ August for this state of things was supposed to bo found in vesti 
1887. the whole power in the Governor General and a few seh 
Councillors ; the number chosen at first being four, a Ik 
subsequently reduced to three Civil Members. A power wa 
moreover, conferred on the Governor General, after he ha< 
gone through the somewhat cumbrous process of exchang¬ 
ing opinions in writing with his Council, of acting upon his 
own authority in cases where the interest, or safety, or tran¬ 
quillity of the British possessions in India was directly 
concerned. But in all the ordinary affairs of Government 
he had no power of acting alone, and rvas bound to consult 
every Member of his Council. At a time when British 
sway in India was very limited, it rvas easy to act with a 
small number of Councillors; but now that our Empire 
had enormously extended, the difficulties of administration 
were proportionately increased. In 183-1 the attention of 
the House was called to the condition of affairs. After a 
long peace it was hoped that the Governor General would 
be able to facilitate the passing of good and useful laws for 
the people, a direction in which A'ery little had been done 
for many years before; and, accordingly, an additional 
Law Member Councillor, who was to be a member of the legal profession, 

0 0UUC1 ‘ and hence likely to be versed in questions of jurisprudence, 
was appointed. In 1861 it was found that the financial 
affairs of India were more complicated than any one locally 
connected with that country was capable of managing, and 
it was thought that another Councillor might be usefully 
added, to be selected from gentlemen in this country well 
Finance versed in questions of finance. lienee the Governor General 
Member found himself compelled by law to consult six gentlemen, 
and to be guided by their opinions upon all matters connec¬ 
ted with the general affairs of the Government, though he 
might emancipate himself from this necessity, and depart 
from the opinion of the majority, by acting upon his own 
responsibility in all cases where the matter at issue was 
one affecting the security or tranquillity of the empire. If 
any one would reflect upon the limits which that Empire 
had now attained—1,900 miles from north to south by 1,500 
from east to west—the number of States, the variety of 
languages, the differences of religion, and the multiplicity 
of sects comprehended in those territories, it must be 
admitted that it aaus almost impossible for the GoA-ernor 
General in Council, as at present constituted, to conduct 
the supreme direction of the affairs of India. It Avas said 
that in practice a system had grown up, of intrusting par¬ 
ticular classes of duties to particular members of the 
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racil without the necessity of their being participated in 
their colleagues. Whatever practical advantages such a 
,tem might be attended with, if it existed, it virtually 
nored the contents of the statute book, and thereby 
aovred how much the exigencies of public affairs in India 
aid outstripped the regulations made at home. Was that a 
desirable state of things ? Ought we to drive the Governor 
General into dealing with departments of the Government 
with the assistance only of a single Councillor, not in a 
manner authorized, but prohibited by the law? If he was 
asked in what respect the Government of India was deficient, 
he had no difficulty in answering that the greatest deficiency 
consisted in the absence of any Member of the Council 
charged with watching over the agricultural industry and 
commerce of the country. Other departments were suffi¬ 
ciently represented; hut the superintendence of questions 
relating to industry and commerce appeared to him to 
require that there should be appointed to the office of 
Councillor a person of very different education, and very 
different attainments, from those of the class from whom 
the Civil Service in India was recruited. However intelli¬ 
gent and well-informed these gentlemen were, they had not 
that knowledge which would enable them to grapple with 
the questions which had arisen, and were constantly arising in 
India, with relation to industry and- commerce. Therefore, 
while anxious that the Governor General should be enabled 
to transact business with the assistance of one Councillor, 
he was also anxious that he should have a Councillor to 
advise and assist him in reference to the matters to which 
he had just referred. At the risk of being obliged to go into 
a few details, he would call attention to one or two of the 
more prominent branches of the subject. "When he was in 
Calcutta, during the time of Lord Halhousie, he suggested 
that the telegraphic system would he better conducted by 
a company, than if taken up by the Government. But Lord 
Halhousie was of a different opinion, and the telegraph 
became a Government undertaking, In 18G2 he was anxious 
to know how far the Government had succeeded in the 
business, and he asked for an account, lie thought if there 
was one general test better than another of the efficiency 
with which a great enterprise was conducted, that test was 
to be found in the fact that those who conducted the under¬ 
taking had an accurate account of what was going on—of 
what was the capital, and what the revenue, what the pro¬ 
fit, or what the loss. But it was not until the 19th of May 
1863, or fifteen months after he had asked for it, the Govern- 
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ment in London obtained an account from India of 
administration of the telegraphs of that country, 
account he had called for was then laid on the table. 

1865 he moved for another account. Again there was 
long delay, and it was not till February 1866 he could g. 
an account for the additional years following those include, 
in the previous Return. And what was the result ? The 
Indian Government had 11,TOO miles of telegraph and 158 
stations, on which they had spent £1,460,000, and on which, 
on the operations from year to year, they had lost £421,000. 
Well, that could not be said to be a very successful affair; 
but lie did not wonder that it was not successful when its 
managers had no accounts made up, and when it took them 
fifteen months to be in a position to tell what was doing. 
He held in his hand the accounts of the administration of 
the telegraphs in Victoria by the Government of that colony. 
They had 2,500 miles of telegraph over a thinly-populated 
country ; but, instead of having made a loss of £421,000, 
they were working at a profit equal to 3f per cent, on the 
whole of the capital. But mark the difference of adminis¬ 
tration. The account which he held in his hand was the one 
for 1866. It was dated the last day of January 1867, and 
it embraced the most minute details, even to every accident 
or interruption. If the Indian Government attempted to 
draw up a Report to include all the interruptions, they 
never would be able to finish it. The last account of the 
telegraphs in India, which was called “ Statistics of the 
Telegraphs of India,” just laid before the House, only 
came up to the end of 1864, and were those which he had 
extracted from the Government. Hid not that show in¬ 
efficiency in dealing with great industrial questions ? The 
railway system was another instance in point. The Govern¬ 
ment no doubt had pressed the construction of these lines, 
but the administration of them was involved in the utmost 
perplexity; indeed, the wonder was that they could be 
worked at all, considering how they were burdened with 
superfluous supervision. There was the Board of Directors 
in London, superintended by the Government here. There 
was another authority superintending the railway in India, 
another authority superintending that one, and the whole 
nominally superintended by the Government in India; so 
that there were five superintendencies, while in reality there 
was no member whose duty it was to represent this depart¬ 
ment of business in the Council. One of the lines which 
went from Calcutta was named—he did not know whether 
ironically or otherwise—after the Governor General. On 
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vorking of that line there wag a deficit of £1,700 a 12 th atoust 
after payment of expenses. There were two projects 1867. 
talked of, one for a railway between Scinde and Pesha- 
, at a cost of £5,000,000, and another the Hindustani 
e, at a cost of £6,000,000. They were so assisted by the 
overnor General that perhaps they, too, would be called 
after him, and he ventured to predict that they too would 
be distinguished by an annual deficit. The first scheme 
was in connection with the Punjab line, which, on a cost of 
£2,500,000, yielded a revenue of £25,000 a year; and the 
Scinde Railway, constructed at a cost of £2,250,000, and 
yielding a revenue of £10,000 a year—the other project 
was in connection with the Bombay and Baroda Railway, 
which earned £114,000 net in the year on a capital expen¬ 
diture exceeding £6,000,000—these were the plans talked of. 

When he was in India persons interested in the development 
of railways projected a line in Western India in connection 
with a line that yielded to the Treasury £683,000 upon an 
outlay of £15,000,000. Those who are interested in that en¬ 
terprise had considered what would be the best course to take 
with respect to a further development of its system ; and they 
came to the conclusion that the best line would be one to 
open up that vast country known—politically rather than 
geographically—as Central India. He felt a great interest 
in the undertaking, and with the concurrence of Lord Elgin, 
he negotiated with a Native Prince, the Maharajah of 
Holkar, an agreement by which that Prince was to grant 
a subvention, which would render a 5 per cent, guarantee 
from the British Government unnecessary. But that having 
been done, one of our old Indian political Governor Generals 
arrived in India. He set to work, and the Maharajah was 
obliged to abandon his engagement. He could refer to 
other lines which were not likely to be productive, in con¬ 
sequence of their being interesting to gentlemen connected 
with certain services. He thought that it was absolutely 
necessary that this great branch of industry should be 
supervised with an intelligence which was not at present 
displayed in the management of Indian affairs. This was 
the more necessary, inasmuch as the time was approaching 
when the Government would be called upon to revise the 
contracts which it had made, and it was necessary to have a 
department in India capable of grappling with the question 
on comprehensive principles—with a system involving a 
capital of £83,000,000 sterling. But he would pass to 
another subject, and one which had for some time been j rr ; gat i on 
occupying public attention—the question of irrigation, projects. 
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12 th August Th e papers which had been produced on this subject c 
1867 . tained the most abundant evidence that there was no m 
in Calcutta applying itself steadily to the solution of 
question. A despatch was sent home from India a 1. 
years ago, proposing that a loan should be raised, and tin 
£29,000,000 should be spent on works of irrigation. Si 
Charles Wood did perfectly right in treating that proposi¬ 
tion with an answer which conveyed every feeling of 
amazement, indignation, and disgust at the extravagant 
manner in which the Government of India were dealing 
with that question, lie declined to receive the despatch, 
and when another came, he treated it as indignantly as he 
had done the first, lie believed that one of the proposals 
was that £0,750,000 should be expended in the irrigation 
of the North-Western Provinces, that the work should take 
ten to fifteen years in the completion, and that an establish¬ 
ment should be set up in connection with the affair to cost 
£170,000 a year. Now, the House knew that when two 
periods were mentioned in this way they were always safe 
Expenses of in taking the longest of the two. He thought, therefore, 
dence.' lten ' that lie might fairly assume that the work would not be 

completed in less than fifteen years, and £170,000 a year 
during that period would give no less than £2,250,000 as 
the sum which would be required to superintend an 
additional expenditure amounting together to £0,750,000. 
Indeed, tliat was the way in which the interests of the 
people of India were generally consulted—about one-third 
of the money expended upon any Government work was 
put into the pockets of the Europeans who were engaged in 
the superintendence. But the extravagance of such a pro¬ 
posal could best be understood by comparing it with what 
had been done in another direction. On the Madras Bail- 
way, which had occupied fourteen years in construction, 
£6,750,000 had been expended, and the amount devoted to 
superintendence and other similar expenses was £650,000, or 
£1,600,000 less than would in all probability have been 
incurred had the work been under the direction of the 
Government instead of a joint-stock company. This was a 
continuation of the old Indian system. Whenever any 
scheme was proposed, it was said, “ Let us have a great 
establishment”—and one establishment was added to another 
showing how little the public money was spent for the ad¬ 
vantage of the public. An event which occurred some little 
while since afforded a striking instance of the way in which 
things were managed. In the beginning of last year an 
irrigation company had completed their works for irrigating 
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00 acres, sufficient for producing food for about 250,000 
de. But the people would not take advantage of the 
ortunity, because they thought that although they might 
wove the laud, they would be visited with an infliction of 
j Government for centuries in the shape of an addition to 
ie annual land tax. The Government then issued a pro¬ 
clamation to induce the people to take up the scheme, but it 
was conceived in such' extraordinary language that they 
became still more frightened, and would have nothing to do 
with the scheme. He felt convinced that with regard to 
the question of irrigation, unless the supervision was marked 
by an intelligence and sagacity which had not yet been seen, 
it would be useless to hope that we should realize those 
benefits which we had a right to expect from the intelligence, 
energy, and scientific skill of our engineers, both in India 
and in this country. So strongly had he been struck with 
the present state of things that he had advised an English 
engineer who had brought before him an admirable and well 
considered plan of irrigation not to have anything to do 
with the Government of India, because his efforts would 
lead to no good result, while they might end in his own ruin, 
and that advice he still regarded as sound. He had person¬ 
ally had some correspondence with the Government of India, 
and he had been thankful when he had obtained an answer 
in twelve months; and the house could easily understand 
that a correspondence which was carried on at the rate of 
a letter and answer every twelve months would inevitably 
be attended with destruction to the prospects of any pro¬ 
fessional or commercial man. There was another import¬ 
ant matter which had come under his own observation, 
and that was the development of the great carboniferous 
district in the centre of India. Many years ago he had 
been struck with the magnitude of this question, and the 
advantages which would be conferred upon the country 
by having a supply of coal in the centre of India, as 
occasion might arise when it would be difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to obtain a supply from the coast. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India, with a view r to developing the coal, 
made a grant of 900 square miles to one man, inserting 
a clause, as a condition of the grant, that he should make 
1,500 tons of iron—it being about as reasonable to insist 
on making a ton of iron there as for the Great Mogul to 
direct some one to grow pine apples in the fields of this 
country. But no condition about raising coal was men¬ 
tioned in the grant. While in India he endeavoured to 
impress the importance of this subject bv means of a 
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letter to the Government, through a district officer, 
being at Calcutta two or three months afterwards, he ns 
ally desired to learn what had become of his communieat 
But no one had heard of it. Some people thought it was 
the country, whilst others thought it was down the count 
At last a gentleman got a copy of it from the officer i 
whom it was first sent, and it was brought under the consi¬ 
deration of the Government. To that letter, after the ex¬ 
piration of about twelve months, he got an answer; and 
ultimately found that it was useless to keep up any corres¬ 
pondence with the Government of India. The fact was 
that if anything was proposed in India, the proposal was 
met by the principles of political economy—principles which 
the officials in India, were always studying, hut could never 
master or understand. The Government had guaranteed 
an interest of 5 or per cent, on most costly machinery— 
that machinery being a railway—which coulcl only be set in 
motion by fuel, the best of which was coal. But when they 
went to the Government to see if a supply of coal could not 
be obtained, they were told that it was contrary to the prin¬ 
ciples of political economy for a railway to have anything 
to do with coal. This was what was called the philosophical 
administration of affairs in Calcutta. Now if there was a 
real English statesman in Calcutta, such a course of pro¬ 
ceeding would not be tolerated. He had now given his veiw 
of this question; hut as the official mind always liked to 
have the official view, he might quote the opinion of Colonel 
Strachey, who was a great authority on this matter. He 
stated that on all questions relating to public works and 
industry, there was no guiding or superintending mind in the 
Government of India—nobody gave them a well-directed 
attention—they must take their chance amid the multipli¬ 
city of Indian affairs. The whole thing, in short, was a 
perfect chaos. The Government had appointed that gentle¬ 
man to a responsible post in superintending irrigation works; 
but still, the superintending officers had no authority for 
grappling with the questions before them, or power of con¬ 
trolling the action of the local Government. What was 
the general result of the system of Government carried on 
in India ? On comparing the productive industry of India 
with that of our Eastern colonies, it would be found that 
with a population approaching 200,000,000 the imports were 
only £64,000,000, and the exports only £69,000,000; whilst 
in our Australian colonies (adding Tasmania and New 
Zealand), with a population of 1,600,000, the imports were 
£34,000,000, and the exports £30,000,000. They were 
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*d upon imperatively to review the organization of the 
reme Government—to send to the aid of the Governor 
leral a competent Administrator to superintend every 
jstiou connected with agriculture, industry, and com- 
erce, and thus to make our rule not only as just, but as 
seful as possible for the people of that country. This was 
ohe first proposition he had to make to the House. It was 
absolutely necessary to secure better government for the 
people of Bengal. It had been transferred to a Lieutenant 
Governor. It was thought by some that a person who had 
risen in the Indian service after a long career ought to be 
appointed Lieutenant Governor of Bengal; but Parliament 
had not been of that opinion. When it deliberately consi¬ 
dered this question on the renewal of the Charter in 1834, it 
thought there should be a separate Government for Bengal, 
placed on the same footing as that for Bombay. But there 
had been some difficulty in so dealing with the subject under 
the old system. Then it was thought the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal might have a Legislative Council to work with, 
but not for administering affairs. The result of that imper¬ 
fect change was this—that in practice they could not ap¬ 
point a really efficient man to the office of Governor of 
Bengal; the system had been continued of appointing those 
who were unfit for the office they were called on to hold. 
He maintained that it was absolutely necessary for the 
efficient government of Bengal that an Englishman should 
be sent out from this country, quite independent of all local 
interests, prejudices, and trammels. Until they, completed 
their organization in Bengal, and placed it on the same foot¬ 
ing as the Government of Bombay, they could not accomplish 
this object. In 1861 he had pressed this view on Sir Charles 
Wood, who promised to consider it; but the thing was put 
off, and the question now was, whether this important matter 
should be left on its present footing. It was absolutely neces¬ 
sary that the Secretary of State for India should direct his at¬ 
tention to the question. The other evening, when the famine 
in Orissa was under discussion, the right hon. Gentleman 
intimated his desire that our energies should be directed to 
some means of preventing such calamities for the future. 
The first step to prevent the recurrence of such a calamity 
was to reform the Government of Bengal. It deserved notice 
that even the commissioners who were appointed to examine 
into the question, desiring to extenuate that great calamity, 
in effect came to the conclusion that the best remedy that 
could be found for the future was to improve the adminis¬ 
tration of the Bengal Government. It was due very much 
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to the present condition of the Government of Bengal t 
the people of Orissa had been so much neglected. No 
really inquired into the facts of the case which would 
once have been investigated if there had been any masi 
mind capable of dealing with them. While the lives 
millions of people were in jeopardy, no one took th> 
trouble to ascertain what ought to have been ascertained by 
direct searching inquiry. It was said, on speculative 
grounds, there were large stores of grain in the country, 
and it never occurred to the Lieutenant Governor and the 
Commissioners of Revenue to take the smallest trouble to 
ascertain the fact. They were content to speculate in 
their offices on the subject; and they only discovered 
the truth by the fact that the people were dying in thou¬ 
sands for want of grain. All this arose from the terrible 
complexity of the present state of things in Bengal. It 
was therefore necessary to place Bengal on the same footing 
as Bombay or Madras. He would pass from the subject 
of the constitution of the Government of Bengal to the 
next Amendment he should desire to see in the adminis¬ 
tration of our Indian affairs, which had reference to the 
constitution of the Council at home. This was a very deli¬ 
cate question for the Secretary of State to deal with, for, 
as the noble Lord opposite had told him last year, it did not 
do for the Secretary of State to call his Council round him, 
and ask them what proposition they had to make for their 
own extinction. Under these circumstances, it became the 
peculiar duty of independent Members to bring the subject 
forward, in order that the Secretary of State might be in a 
position to state that he had been forced to take action in 
the matter by the House of Commons, and not by any 
desire on his own part to subvert the comfortable position 
the members of the Council now occupied. The constitu¬ 
tion of the council at home formed the subject of a very 
lively discussion in the House at the time of the passing of 
the India Bill, nine years ago, at which time very conflic¬ 
ting opinions were expressed with regard to it. Some per¬ 
sons thought that there ought to be an Executive Council, 
the members of which should act somewhat in the capacity 
of Under Secretaries of State, while others thought it 
should consist of persons holding most elevated positions. 
Lord Russell said they should be Privy Councillors, having 
large salaries, and holding office for life. He, however, and 
those who had a direct and immediate interest in Indian 
matters, thought that neither of these extremes was the 
right course to pursue, but that the affairs of India should 
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directed by a Minister of, the Crown, aided by a con- 
iative Council, the Councillors not being overshadowed 
the Secretary, and the Secretary not being able to con- 
rt them into Ministerial officers of his own. This was the 
iew which was adopted by Lord Derby, and which was 
embodied in the Bill as it originally stood. During the dis¬ 
cussion that took place, Lord Palmerston suggested that the 
Councillors should be appointed for a period of ten years, 
and not for life. The then Government, finding themselves 
in a very delicate position, having to face a large majority 
on the Opposition side of the House, and having important 
vested interests to grapple with, proposed that the Coun¬ 
cillors should be appointed during good behaviour. In 
consequence, however, of the great difference of opinion 
that existed, the Government at length, in deference to the 
general opinion of that House, proposed the compromise 
which was embodied in the Bill by which the Council was 
established. It was desirable that he should read the lan¬ 
guage of that compromise, because upon it turned very 
important questions. It was provided by the Bill that Coun¬ 
cillors should hold their offices during good behaviour, and 
unless removed in conformity with an Address from both 
Houses of Parliament; but it was further provided that if 
at any time thereafter it should appear to Parliament ex¬ 
pedient to reduce the number of Councillors, or otherwise 
deal with the constitution of the Council, no member of the 
Council who had not served in his office for more than ten 
years should be entitled to claim any compensation for the 
loss of his office, or by reason of any alteration that might 
be made in the constitution of the Council; so that the 
whole question of the composition of the Council might be 
re-opened, if Parliament, considered it desirable, within a 
period of ten years from that date. Now, next year was 
the last of the term allotted to Parliament for a reconsid¬ 
eration of the question. It was felt at the time the Bill 
passed that the question could not be satisfactorily settled 
then, and now that Lord Derby’s Government was again in 
office, and was likely to remain so until the expiration of 
the ten years, the time was most opportune for a re-consid- 
eration of the question in a calm and temperate manner. In 
the interval afforded by the approaching recess the Govern¬ 
ment would have the opportunity of discussing it, and he 
held it to be their duty to bring it before the House for 
consideration next Session. No one could doubt that it was 
not a proper state of things to set up a Council in this 
country, the members of which were to remain within it, 
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even though they might be tottering to the India Ofl 
when they ought to be thinking on their relations with 
other side of the grave. That was not a mode of administ 
ing effectively and energetically the government of a gre 
Empire. It was entirely contrary to the whole policy of on. 
administration, especially as regarded our Colonial and 
Indian Empire. That policy was not one of con¬ 
vulsive and violent change, but one of the gradual circu¬ 
lation of new ideas and of new men. Throughout the 
discussions that had taken place upon this subject he had 
always expressed an opinion that the Council assisting the 
Secretary of State should be continually reinforced by new 
men, new information, and new energy. Men who had left 
India thirty or forty years ago could not know anything 
about the persons now engaged in conducting affairs there, 
or the present state of things in India. There should be 
men constantly entering the Council who knew personally 
the leading civilians and officers in India and the qualities 
they possessed, and who could give the Secretary of State 
confidential advice in the exercise of the most difficult, 
delicate, and responsible duty which he had to perform, that 
of selecting military men and civilians for the performance 
of the very highest duties which public servants in India 
were intrusted with. If the Council consisted of none but 
old gentlemen who left India ages ago, how was the Secretary 
to get that advice ? Then there were many men who had 
recently returned from India who might make most useful 
members of Council, but they would have to be passed over 
until some of those wonderful constitutions, often seen 
amongst retired Indians, passed to their last account. There 
should be a gradual change, so as not to produce any sudden 
revulsion of views and opinions, and that change should 
take place under such conditions as would not lead to job¬ 
bing or intrigue. The change should be prescribed by law, 
and should take effect by the operation of law, the mem¬ 
bers not being put out of the Council as for any wrong¬ 
doing or want of capacity, but each retiring by rotation. 
The practical part of the plan he proposed was, that mem¬ 
bers of the Council should only hold office for seven or, 
perhaps, six years, a term quite sufficient to finish the 
career of gentlemen who had held public offices in India 
for many years. There was only one other Resolution 
which lie had to offer the House, and that was to get rid of 
the solemn and extraordinary farce of the House of Com¬ 
mons sitting annually in Committee to declare that certain 
things had taken place two years previously. The House 
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not called upon to express any opinion as to whether 12TH august 

se things had rightly or wisely taken place, but they had 1867 - 
aply to say, as a matter of fact, that the Government of 
idia had received so much money, and had spent so much 
wo years ago. In order not to stultify their proceedings 
and convert this House into a debating society about mat¬ 
ters of history, they should come to some practical conclu¬ 
sion, either of praise or censure, regarding the present or 
regarding the future. The best course to be adopted was 
for Parliament to have the Estimates for the ensuing year Resolution on 
before them, and that they should pass a Resolution whether <;sti ". ,ates of 
or not they were satisfactory. In doing that they would be ensumg year ‘ 
called upon to consider whether the administration of af¬ 
fairs in India was satisfactory, and whether that which was 
the complement of that administration—the financial sys¬ 
tem in England—was deserving of their confidence. They 
would thus have an opportunity of passing a real Resolution 
upon the subject, and would have an opportunity of discuss¬ 
ing eveiy important subject connected with the administra¬ 
tion of affairs in India. The House must have perceived 
that during the last two or three years there had been 
a growing disposition, and he might add, a growing Disposition to 
requirement to mix up the English finances with those English and 
of India. He would mention one great illustration of Indian 
this—the question of the transport of troops from Eng- [|" u a g ”“ ted in 
land to India. There was a kind of partnership under- the transport 
taken, and large ships were built. It became a joint tran- of troops - 
saction, and he did not complain of that, because it was 
evident that with the rapidity of communication, it was neces¬ 
sary for the sake of economy, expedition and efficiency, that 
there should be a large amount of united exertion, involving 
important questions of finance between the Government of 
England and India. At the same time it was highly un¬ 
desirable that only one portion of such joint transactions 
should come under the notice of that House. Again, there 
was the question of the post office which occurred the other 
day, and certainly it was most desirable that there should be 
a complete partnership between the two Governments in Postal service 
regard to the general postal service of India and the East, hlstauce. 
When, however, this question was recently discussed, the 
House was placed in a position of great embarrassment, 
because there was on the one hand the Exchequer here, 
which was under the most stringent rules, and, on the other, 
the Exchequer of the Secretary of State for India, which 
was under no rules whatever as regarded Parliament. The 
consequence was that they were waiting to see how they 
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could get out of the complications in which they had hi 
involved. In his opinion, the best way to deal with matt 
of this kind would be to lay the Estimates for the Indi 
service on the table, not to be dealt with to the full exten 
like the English Estimates, but merely with the view o 
obtaining a vote of the House approving the expenditure 
proposed by the Secretary of State for India, for the same 
period of time as the English Estimates related to. The 
House would then be able to take a comprehensive view of 
the Indian finances, and would no doubt arrive at a satis¬ 
factory result. If there should be any discontent about any 
particular details, they would have the whole thing before 
them, and that discontent could be expressed in an intelli¬ 
gible form. He viewed with some concern the fact that the 
Secretary for India had under his control the expenditure 
of so vast a sum of money, and he thought that expendi¬ 
ture should be under the same general supervision as was 
that of Her Majesty’s Government in this country. He 
trusted that this suggestion would receive the sanction of 
the House, and that the Secretary of State would give the 
House an assurance that he would apply his mind to a practi¬ 
cal examination of the condition of the Government of 
India. Eor his own part ho was strongly impressed with the 
conviction that the condition of the Government of India 
with respect to those matters which he had referred to was 
in the highest degree unsatisfactory ; and he believed that 
we were not doing justice to the people of that country. 
Year by year we were imposing enormous burdens upon 
them in the shape of taxes ; but while we were exhibiting 
great intelligence and capacity in that respect, we were not 
exhibiting a like intelligence and capacity in developing 
the industry of the people, and in doing that which would 
tend more than anything else to reconcile them to a 
Government which was alien to their feelings and their 
religion. He hoped the next Session would not be allowed 
to pass away without the matter being brought under the 
notice of Parliament. The lion, and learned Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Resolutions of which he had given 
notice. 

Amendment proposed. 

To leave out. from the word “That” to the end of the Question, 
in order to add the words “the Governor General of India should be 
empowered, with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India, to conduct the business of each Department of Government in 
concert with one or more members of his Council instead of the whole 
Council:—That, in order to insure better attention to the affairs of 
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3 and Agriculture, an additional member of the Governor General’s 12 in August 
oil in India should be appointed to superintend those affairs:—That 1887 . 

iovernment of Bengal should be placed upon the same footing as 
Government of Bombay:—That one nominated and one elected 
mber of the Council of the Secretary of State for India should cease 
hold office at the end of each year:—That the members of the 
ounci) should retire in rotation according to their length of service, 

.vhether as members of the Council or as East India Directors :—and, 

That the existing practice of recording by Resolutions of this House 
certain financial facts relating to India should be discontinued; and 
that instead thereof, the Estimates for all Expenditure in Europe of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council should be approved 
by a vote of this House before the same is incurred,”— 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be Question, 
left out stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. Kinnaird, on rising to second the Amendment, Mr. Kinnaird. 
said he would not follow his hon. Friend through the whole 
of the matter which he had laid before the House, though 
lie thought they ought not to shrink from the consideration 
of all the propositions submitted to them. At all events, 
the subject would be discussed in the newspapers during 
recess, and thus the people of India would perceive that their 
interests were not overlooked in the House of Commons. 

There was, however, one point to which his hon. Friend had 
alluded on which he was anxious to say a few words—name¬ 
ly, the important question of irrigation. It was impossible Orissa Famine 
to reflect on the terrible calamity which bad recently occur- a “d irrigation, 
red in Orissa and other parts of the Bengal Presidency, 
without coming to the conclusion that, by prudent foresight, 
it might have been to a considerable extent mitigated. If 
we wished to avert famine in the future we ought to cultivate 
the vast water resources of the country, which were amply 
sufficient, if the water, instead of being allowed to run away 
into the ocean, was everywhere made available for irrigation. 

And if, in addition to this, the canals were made navigable 
for steamers, and an inland system of water communication 
was established throughout the whole of India, then the 
deficiency of one province would be easily met by the re¬ 
dundancy of another, and thus a famine, such as we have 
lately witnessed, be rendered impossible. His hon. Friend 
had alluded to a company which had large works in Orissa— 
the East India Irrigation Company. In 1861, plans in 
reference to that very district were submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment, and obtained the sanction of Lord Canning. They 
were then sent to the Home Government, and for fifteen long 
months were hung up in the office in London. He would 
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now read an extract from the Commissioners’ Report wl 
would show that some of the responsibility of delay re. 
on the authorities at home who were, in fact, supreme. ' 
Report stated that— 

“ At Cuttack the East India Irrigation Company have large est 
blishments. They had undertaken some years before a great scheme ft. 
the irrigation of the delta of the Mahanuddee and the adjoining coun¬ 
try, and their works had progressed almost, hut unfortunately not quite, 
to the point when they might have been brought into partial use at the 
moment when the famine commenced.” 

This was in great measure owing to the delay of fifteen 
months. But the value of the works even as far as they did 
extend was illustrated by the following testimonies in the 
Report:— 

“ They had spent and were spending large sums of money in pay¬ 
ment of labour, but their operations in Orissa had been confined almost 
entirely to the neighbourhood of Cuttack, where their principal head 
works are; only one canal having been carried thence to a considerable dis¬ 
tance in the direction of Kendraparah. It was probably in a very great 
measure due to their past and present expenditure, and to their provident 
provision of grain for the payment of their work-people, that actual 
starvation occurred much later in and about Cuttack than in other parts 
of Orissa; hut the consequence was that the intensity of the calamity 
came to the immediate sight of the principal European community (in 
and out of the service of the Government) in the province comparatively 
late.” 

Then, again, it was reported—• 

“ Up to this time there were no Government relief works in the 
Cuttack district, but the works of the Irrigation Company afforded 
employment to vastly greater numbers than did the Government works 
in Pooree. We cannot speak too highly of the humane endeavours of 
the officers of this company to render their works beneficial to the 
destitute. In January, when rice was procurable, the numbers were at 
their highest ; and from that month till June, employment being freely 
offered and more and more needed, the decrease iu numbers was, we 
understand, solely due to the scarcity of rice.” 

He must, however, say that the noble Lord opposite had 
from the time he accepted office taken great interest in these 
works, and done all he could to further them. He had read 
these extracts, however, in order to impress upon the House 
that it was sound policy to encourage English capitalists to 
embark, in undertakings of this nature. Again, the Commis¬ 
sioners said— 

“ There can be no doubt of the great advantage of the measures of 
precaution in regard to public works recommended by General Cotton. 
But it so happened that the great roads running through the length of 
Orissa had been long ago designed, and useful employment for almost 
any quantity of labour might have been found on them, in raising great 
embankments, collecting metal, and such-like works, eminently suited to 
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ie relief. Superintendence and other means might probably have 12th August 
been found sufficient to enable the Government to employ all who 1867. 
d come upon the works: food only was wanting.” 

He hoped, therefore, that the late sad events would draw 
2 attention of the Government to this very important 
aestion of irrigation, and especially as works of irrigation 
.re more than amply remunerative, if thoroughly carried 
out. Had those works been in full operation in Orissa, the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of human beings might have 
been saved. 

He had heard with pain the allusion made by the hon. 

Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) to the supposed feeble¬ 
ness manifested by Sir John Lawrence, contrasted with his 
former vigour, and he regretted that he was not in his place, 
or he would assure him that Sir John Lawrence had been 
advocating works of irrigation ever since his appointment as 
Governor General. Such remarks were injurious to one who 
of all others had the best interests of the natives of India at 
heart; and he only needed scope for his great energies to 
inaugurate measures adapted to the present exigency. 

Sir Stafford Northcote : Although the course which sir s. 
the hon. Gentleman has adopted upon this occasion is not Northoote - 
in accordance with precedent, yet it is one of which I am 
not disposed to complain, inasmuch as the speech which the 
hon. Member has just delivered, like almost every speech he 
addresses to this'House, is full of interest and information, 
while the points to which he draws our attention are in them¬ 
selves undoubtedly of very considerable importance. I hope, 
however, the House will not permit itself to be led at this 
moment into a general discussion of the many subjects which 
the hon. and learned Member has brought under our notice, 
but will assent to the Motion that the Speaker should now 
leave the Chair for the consideration of the financial condi¬ 
tion of India, which is the special object of our assembling 
this evening. It is, no doubt, usual, after the Financial 
Statement had been made, for hon. Members to draw atten¬ 
tion to various subjects connected with the Indian Adminis¬ 
tration, and perhaps the discussion of those subjects would 
lead to better results if raised by a formal Motion; but I am 
afraid that if we were to take up even one of the. points 
which has been introduced by the hon. and learned Member, 
and to discuss it thoroughly, very little time would be left for 
the transaction of the business which has immediately brought 
us together, and I hope that, although I shall feel it my duty 
to offer a few observations upon the questions which have been 
raised by the hon. and learned Gentleman, they will not be 
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made the subject of any general and prolonged discuss] 

I will take these questions in the order in which they h 
been brought forward by the hon. and learned Gentlen 
himself. Iu the first place, the hon. and learned Mem. 
suggested a different mode of conducting the business in ti 
Council of the Governor General. On that point I need sa t 
very little, because the hon. and learned Member is obviously 
aware that, whatever the law, the practice is very much as 
he wishes. Improvements might probably he made, and no 
doubt the law and practice should conform to each other. 
The six members of the Council are each charged with a 
department; one takes the financial, another judicial busi¬ 
ness, a third home, and a fourth military affairs, and so forth. 
The secretaries of each department refer matters to those 
members of the Council at the head of their particular de¬ 
partments, and, if unimportant, they are disposed of without 
further consultation. More important matters are referred 
to the Governor General, and questions of such importance 
as to warrant the description “ Cabinet questions” are re¬ 
ferred to the Council. That is a reasonable way of doing 
business, but, perhaps, it should be put upon a more regular 
footing, and the custom of all the members of the Council 
signing a despatch, whether they have been present at the 
discussion of it or not, is certainly absurd and inconvenient; 
it is a remnant of the old system, and might well be done 
away with. The suggestion of the hon. and learned Member 
that an additional Councillor should be appointed to superin¬ 
tend trade and agriculture is worthy of consideration. It is 
true, as he says, that there is a want of organization in 
certain departments partly consequent on the absence of a 
leading mind. With regard to the question of irrigation 
there is no doubt matters are mending, and we may hope for 
much advantage from the appointment of Colonel Strachey 
as Commissioner for the general irrigation service of India 
Colonel Strachey’s duties are not yet exactly fixed ; but by 
the last mail a proposal had been received at the India Office 
from the Governor General containing definite regulations 
upon that subject. Colonel Strachey has been visiting 
Madras and Bombay and other parts of India, and has now 
come to Calcutta; and a regular system of irrigation, to he 
conducted by him, has been proposed by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, and is now under the consideration of the Secretary of 
State. No doubt the change proposed will materially im¬ 
prove and concentrate the organization of that important 
branch of the public service. With regard to the hon. and 
learned Member’s complaint that the first thing the Indian 
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'eminent does in time of need is to establish a well-paid 

artment, and incur great expense quite out of proportion 
the amount of work to be done—at the first blush, the hon. 
d learned Member’s own remedy seems to be devised on 
e homoeopathic principle; for his proposal is that we 
hould have an additional, and, of course, a well-paid Officer 
to administer these matters, which he says require putting 
on another footing—it appears to me that it is open to con¬ 
sideration whether we ought, at present, to make any addition 
to the Council of India, and whether it will not be better 
that we should confine ourselves to an alteration in the dis¬ 
tribution of the duties allotted to the members of that 
body. I agree, however, with the hon. Genleman that it is 
most important that a more continuous and more careful at¬ 
tention than has hitherto been given should bo applied to those 
branches of industry to which he has called attention. The 
third suggestion made by the hon. and learned Member was 
that the Government of Bengal should be placed on the same 
footing as the Government of Bombay. Without at the pre¬ 
sent moment accepting that proposal in its entirety, .1 am 
ready to go nearly the whole length with the hon. and 
learned Member in the comments he has made with respect 
to the footing on which the Government of Bengal is at 
present placed. I believe it is an unsatisfactory footing, or 
that, at all events, it will be unsatisfactory if the Presidency 
of Bengal is to remain as at present, and include, besides 
Bengal Proper, the provinces of Assam and Orissa, as well as 
other outlying districts, where the people are unaccustomed 
to be governed by the mere operation of law, and where the 
administration of the law is in the hands of those who are 
unaccustomed to the ways of the people, and who, fresh from 
the desk in the Secretary’s Office in Calcutta, have not the 
advantage of those who have been trained by personal contact 
with the people, nor that of those who go out to India with 
the training of English statesmen. This question, however, 
mixes itself up with the question as to what are to be the 
relations, under the system he proposes, existing between the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal and the Governor General 
of India, and it raises, also, the very difficult question as to 
the site of the Government of India and the true position of 
the capital. It cannot be expected at this period of the 
Session that we should enter into a deliberate discussion upon 
questions of this sort. I would also plead, on my own behalf, 
that although I have now been for several months in my 
present position, I should require more time, and certainly a 
great deal more consultation with the authorities in India, 
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before entering upon a discussion of tliese matters, 
they have engaged our attention. I am in corresponde 
with the Governor General and other members of 
public service on the several points that have been raist 
and I can promise the hon. and learned Member th 
when we meet next Session he will find that I have no 
neglected the subject; and I shall then be prepared to 
discuss the matter with him, if he thinks fit to bring it 
under the notice of the House. There is another question of 
a different character which the hon. and learned Member has 
raised, and that is with regard to the constitution of the 
Council for the Government of India in this country. I can 
only say that this proposal raises the whole question of the 
Government of India, and I thmlc it would not be conve¬ 
nient that we should enter upon that subject now. But the 
time is approaching when we may expect that by the na¬ 
tural course of events vacancies will arise from time to time 
in the Council for India. It must be recollected that al¬ 
though the Councillors are appointed for life, there is a pro¬ 
vision enabling any member who has held office for ten years 
to quit office on a fair retiring allowance. These ten years 
have not yet expired ; but when the time is reached, it is" not 
improbable that there may be members of Council wishing 
to retire, and thus we shall have from time to time persons 
brought in to supply their places. The question whether the 
period of appointment should in future be ten y ears or any 
shorter time instead of for life, is one that must require very 
careful discussion, and no doubt there are arguments on both 
sides. The argument of the hon. and learned Member is 
that it is desirable to introduce fresh blood, which I entirely 
admit; but, on the other hand, by appointing Councillors 
for life, it is said that you render them more independent and 
give them greater authority than they would otherwise pos¬ 
sess. It is a question, however, upon which I would ask 
the House not at present to come to any determination. 
Lastly, there is a Resolution, and one more directly germane 
to the business of the evening, which the hon. and learned 
Member proposes, in perfect consistency with the remarks 
which he has made on former occasions, to the effect that we 
ought not to take up the time of this House merely by ask¬ 
ing it to put on record certain facts, but that we ought to 
introduce some system of voting upon the whole expenditure 
of India. That, again, is a question of great importance, 
and one in which I fully admit the hon. and learned Member 
has a good deal of right on his side in what he has said. 
But I do not think it can be the wish of the House to take 
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tself tlic control of the expenditure of India; that would 12th august 
rather a delicate task; and in carrying out any such 1867> 
.ign as appeared to be first pointed at—that of voting the 
mey for carrying on the Home Government—it must be 
jmembered that the money comes from Indian, and not 
rom English sources, and hence there would be considerable 
difficulty in drawing the line between expenditure which 
properly would come under the direct control of this House, 
and expenditure with which this House could not properly 
deal. I think, however, there would be great advantage in 
bringing the whole accounts under the more direct supervi¬ 
sion and criticism of this House. I am not quite satisfied Proposed 
with the form in which these accounts are drawn up, and I foraofindi'an 
propose, in concert with the Council, to introduce certain accounts, 
alterations, and to lay them before the House of Commons 
in a shape more easily intelligible. In the first place, I 
think it desirable that there should be more formality in the 
way the Estimate of the expenditure for the coming year is 
prepared. I am about to propose, when the next Estimate 
is framed, that a statement shall be laid before the Secretary 
of State in Council, showing in detail the differences between 
the last year and the coming year, with an explanation of the 
reasons for the differences; and that the Secretary of State 
shall authorize or object to the different proposals that are 
made. When the year has expired and the auditor audits 
the accounts, I think it would be desirable that he should 
not only give a certificate of the money expended with pro¬ 
per authority, but should draw attention, as in the English 
accounts, to the difference between the sum estimated and 
the sum expended; because it might happen that an esti¬ 
mate of expenditure having been fixed at £120,000, the Se¬ 
cretary of State would give orders to increase the amount to 
£130,000; and the attention of the House would not be drawn 
to it unless some one took the trouble of comparing the ac¬ 
counts for the two successive years, and even then it would 
require a good deal of information and experience to do so. 

If upon reflection the House should deem it desirable to go 
further, and, either by a vote or by referring the matter to 
the Committee of Public Accounts upstairs, desired to look 
into these matters, that would be a course which might very 
fairly be considered. I would rather not invite any dis¬ 
cussion or decision upon it now, but I mention these things 
to show that I am attending to the subject, and am of opi¬ 
nion that there is an advantage in having public criticism 
brought to bear upon expenditure. I believe the Council for 
India do their duty thoroughly well; and I was sorry that 
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some observations which fell from the lion, and learned G 
tleman seemed to imply that the Council are to some extv 
composed of gentlemen who are past their work, and w 
are not really doing their duty to India. As far as my exp 
rience goes, I can most emphatically contradict that state 
ment or that impression. As far as I have any opportunity 
of observation, I believe every member of the Council is 
doing bis duty conscientiously and very efficiently. But on 
tbe question of expenditure. I quite feel that, however excel¬ 
lent may be the intention of the members of the Council, it 
is desirable that something in the nature of public discus¬ 
sion should from time to time take place, and in that way 
those who advocate economy would feel themselves backed 
up by public support. I have made these observations 
because I think anything that falls from the lion, and learned 
Member on Indian questions is deserving of respect. But 
I hope the House will not pursue the matter, or enter upon 
a general discussion, but will go into Committee and allow 
me to make a statement of the usual financial character, 
upon which any observations can then be offered that lion. 
Members may be desirous of making. 

Mb. Laing said, it appeared to him that the questions 
which had been raised by the lion, and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets were of so important a character, that it 
was very desirable that those Members who had formed any 
decided opinions with respect to them should make those 
opinions known to the House generally, and to the Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government. In addressing himself to 
those topics, he should, in the first place, observe that he did 
not share the belief which the lion, and learned Member 
seemed to entertain, that our whole system of Indian admi¬ 
nistration was radically bad, and that it ought completely to 
be swept away. Of course, he could not deny the existence 
of defects in the Government of India, such, for instance, as 
had led to such a calamity as had occurred in Orissa; but he 
thought they should start with the belief that our govern¬ 
ment of India had, on the whole, been a great and splendid 
success. Our Indian Empire had endured for little more 
than two generations, and yet it now extended from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and it contained three times the 
population of the largest Empires in Europe. Since the 
termination of the mutiny, India had made greater and more 
rapid progress in commerce and industry than had perhaps 
been made within so short a period by any other country. 
Throughout that extensive area of land, containing about 
200,000,000 of souls, the average rate of wages, and the 
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age price of landed property of all kinds had, since the ,2th ArorsT 
action of the mutiny, increased between 25 and 30 per 1867 
c. He was certainly within the mark when he said that 
iian property and labour had risen a third or a fourth in 
lue during the short period he was referring to, and the 
nninercc of the country had also reached a figure which 
,vas almost unparalleled in its history. The cases of Canada Comparison 
and Australia were cited ; hut there was really no comparison W1 1 co 
between the British miner working at the goldfields, and 
living in a fertile country, under a British form of govern¬ 
ment transplanted there, and the poor Ryot, whc, k from time 
immemorial, long before our empire was founded in India, 
worked for a miserable pittance, receiving not so much per 
month as the lowest paid European labourer received in a 
week. [Colonel Sykes : Or a day.] The career of improve¬ 
ment was only at its commencement in India. Railways, Railways, 
telegraphs, and irrigation had been referred to. He thought 
the manner in which railways had been carried out reflected 
the very highest credit upon the administration of Lord 
Dalhousie, who inaugurated the system. If he took the 
construction of railways in 1 ndia, and contrasted it with the 
formation of the same means of communication in Russia, 
both of which Empires in this matter offered points of 
similarity, he would find the contrast altogether in favour of 
India. In each case there was a difficulty in the construction 
of railways without the assistance of Government money; 
there were immense tracks of country to be travelled over, 
and the advantages, both political and commercial, resulting 
from the formation of a great arterial system of railroads 
were alike striking in both countries : but, as he had said, 
the balance of progress was in favour of India. Many 
years ago, the Government, under the wise inspiration of Lord 
Dalhousie, concluded that it was of the most absolute im¬ 
portance that railways should be constructed in that 
country, and capital for that purpose was found by giving 
the absolute guarantee of the Government. The conse¬ 
quence was that a great system of railway communication 
had been carried out with a result which was, upon the 
whole, most signally successful. Great commercial pro¬ 
fit had arisen, and would still further arise, from these rail¬ 
ways ; but it was to be borne in mind that there were ques¬ 
tions in India of even greater importance than those of 
commercial profit. As an illustration, he might cite the case 
of the extension of the railway from Lahore to Peshawur. 

That line, as a mere commercial speculation, would not pay; 
but it was of enormous importance, in a political point of 
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view. He was not one of those who was over-alarmed at 
prospect of Russian progress in Central Asia; hut at 
same time he could not shut his eyes to the fact 'that, if 
did not take the precaution of securing our military comm 
nications with the frontier, a panic might some day arise; ai 
that we might, as happened in other panics, do foolish thing 
that might cost us in one or two years far more than the 
entire expense of making the railway. He trusted the right 
lion. Baronet would take advantage of the present cheapness 
of money in the market to raise the requisite amount of 
capital for completing the extension of that line, and such 
other lines as were necessary for the completion of political 
communications. With regard to telegraphs, he was afraid 
they could hardly be quoted as a success in India, for the 
simple reason that they were carried out under Lord Dalhou- 
sie, not from commercial hut political considerations ; and it 
was notorious that they saved India at the time of the 
mutiny. There was, therefore, no comparison between the 
system of telegraphy in India and that of Australia or the 
United States, where the telegraphs were purely worked as 
commercial undertakings. The time would undoubtedly 
shortly come when lines of telegraph for commercial purposes 
would he instituted between Bombay and Calcutta; hut in 
the meantime they must look upon the network of Indian 
telegraphs as being employed strictly for political objects. 
Having said this much upon the railways and telegraphs, he 
desired to make some observations upon the present state of 
our political government in India. He could not help think¬ 
ing that it was exposed to considerable danger from changes 
which had recently been pursued, arising partly from the 
abolition of the old East India Company, and still more from 
changes inevitable in themselves—namely, the approxima¬ 
tion of India to London caused by rapid steam communication 
and the establishment of the telegraph. The result had been 
greatly to diminish the authority of the Governor General— 
in fact, it had inaugurated a tendency to reduce his position 
to that of a chief clerk charged with the duty of enforcing 
the orders of the Secretary of State and his Council. That 
was a source of very considerable danger, and it was right 
that they should fully investigate whether such a tendency 
was or was not desirable. Before discussing that point he 
would refer to the special question which had been raised 
about the Government of Bengal, because he thought that 
the question raised by a consideration of the local govern¬ 
ment of Bengal would throw light upon the principles which 
ought to be observed in the larger matter of the general gov- 
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lent of India. In Bengal they had had a grievous 1 
k-down in the case of the Orissa famine; nor had tke 
are of the Government of Bengal to give satisfaction been 
dined to this occasion alone; but comparing it with other 
overnments they could not fail to observe that there had 
een on the whole something slack and unsatisfactory in the 
Jerigal Administration. He was aware that in the Bengal 
service there were a great many distinguished officers; and 
there was no reason to suppose that the Civil Service in the 
Bengal Presidency was worse than in the other provinces. 
If, therefore, the system had not worked well, they must look 
for its cause, not in the men, but in the system of govern¬ 
ment pursued. If they considered the matter thoroughly, 
they would agree with him that an Indian Government, to 
be successful, must be as far as possible a personal govern¬ 
ment. As soon as they inaugurated a system of cumbrous 
routine and red tape, instead of dealing with the men indi¬ 
vidually—when they came to deal with Councils and Com¬ 
missions, they would find such a form of government radi¬ 
cally uusuited for such a class of people as their Indian 
subjects. In every Indian province that had come under 
British sway in India there had been three kinds of rule 
established—the gold, the bronze, and the iron. They all 
began with the gold. Where a province Had been previously 
misgoverned by Native rulers, and was brought under Eng¬ 
lish sway, the best man that could be procured from one of 
the old provinces was sent to govern the new; and he there 
introduced a system of government which practically amount¬ 
ed to a personal or patriarchal form of rule. A Chief Com¬ 
missioner was appointed, who was vested with supreme 
powers, and the province was partitioned out to other officers 
-—after a fashion similar to that of the prefects in France— 
who administered justice according to their English notions 
of Avliat was right to be done. Under that system, order and 
justice were introduced into all the relations of life, and 
general prosperity of the country increased. This state was 
that which the Punjab, Oude, Nagpore, British Burmah, and 
many other provinces now enjoyed, and under which they 
were rapidly acquiring habits of peaceful industry. After 
two or three years had passed over, and the provinces had 
tasted the advantages of British rule, the communities be¬ 
came more prosperous, and complicated interests arose, so 
that it was not so easy to continue to govern them upon the 
personal system. Then came the bronze stage, partly per¬ 
sonal, but hampered with rules and regulations, which, 
having served its time, succumbed finally into the iron stage, 
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which was a system somewhat similar to that which ] 
existed in Bengal. The personal system of government 
never existed to such an extent in that province as it i 
in the other provinces he had enumerated; partly becair. 
the revenue having been collected through the Zemindar, 
the Ryots had never been brought into so close a connectioi 
with the British officers as had been the case elsewhere. The 
Bengal Government was not so good a form as had prevailed 
in the provinces, because the Governor General of India 
resided at Calcutta, and Bengal being also the residence of 
a Lieutenant Governor, the same amount of independence 
could not be exercised by the Lieutenant Governor living 
next door to the Governor General as was, for instance, 
exercised by Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab thousands of 
miles away from head-quarters. A system of red-tapism had 
consequently grown up in Bengal unknown in other parts of 
India, and a most cumbrous machinery had to be set in 
motion when any action of importance required to be taken. 
If local disturbances arose in Oude or the Punjab (the 
indigo riots, for instance) an officer of the Government would 
mount his horse, and ride thirty or forty miles in a single 
night, to see what was going on with his own eyes, and would 
probably take active and effectual means for their suppression. 
But in Bengal, if such disturbances took place, the officer 
would report to the Board of Revenue, who, in their turn, 
would probably report to the Lieutenant Governor, and the 
despatch, after being bandied backwards and forwards be¬ 
tween three or four parties, -would very likely finally be sent 
to the Home Government; and instead of immediate action, 
the question would be hopelessly buried in foolscap and red 
tape, an urgent problem in the meantime remaining unsolved. 
That, he believed, was very much what had occurred in the 
lamentable Orissa famine. Without casting particular blame 
upon the officers on the spot, he could not conceal from him¬ 
self that if they had been more intimate with the people, as 
they would have been under a personal form of government, 
they would have arrived at the actual knowledge of things 
much sooner than they did. He could not, moreover, help 
feeling that much evil would have been averted if Sir Cecil 
Beadon had known the people better. That gentleman he 
desired to speak of with the greatest respect, for he was a 
conscientious and intelligent man ; but all the last years of 
his life were spent in the bureaux of Calcutta; he had not 
that experience of the people which he ought to have had, 
and his health was very considerably impaired when he went 
to Orissa. The consequence was that he came away from 
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at country with a wrong impression of the state of things. auoitst 
e (Mr. Laing) thought the Governor General (Sir John 1867 - 
awrence) must be exonerated from any blame in this occur¬ 
ence; because Sir Cecil Beadon, who had a high character 
rnd occupied a high position, was sent to Orissa to investi¬ 
gate affairs on the spot, and came back and reported to Sir 
John that no extreme famine need be apprehended. Sir 
John was consequently, as it were, compelled to take for 
granted what was told him by his emissary, and could not 
be blamed for the mistake. But what they wanted now was 
not to repine over the past, but to draw practical conclusions 
for the future ; and the conclusion he drew was that every¬ 
thing should be done to establish a system of personal 
responsibility in the Government of Bengal. The case of Sir 
Cecil Beadon also taught them that they should institute 
some improved mode of retirement for officers holding 
important stations, whose health was not sufficiently good, 
to enable them energetically to discharge, .their duties, 
but which was good enough to justify them hanging 
on. Some system of honourable retirement in the shape 
of increased pension was a desideratum much needed in 
connection with the Government of India. He believed, 
moreover, that the Board of Revenue in Bengal should be 
suppressed. He had the highest respect for some of the 
gentlemen forming the Board, but during his own short 
experience in India, he arrived at the conclusion that that 
Board was an encumbrance, and, as such, mischievous. Had 
he been a member of Lord Canning’s Council six months 
longer than he was, he should certainly have recommended 
his Lordship to abolish the Board of Revenue. He could 
not conceive of a single argument that could be adduced in 
favour of its existence any longer. The question of the 
assimilation of the Government of Bengal to that of Bombay 
and Madras was one of great difficulty. It meant the ap¬ 
pointing of an English statesman of considerable rank and 
position to take up a position similar to that held by Lord 
Napier at Madras. As long as the Governor General resided 
at Calcutta he foresaw the greatest difficulty in an English 
statesman occupying the same independent position in Ben¬ 
gal as was occupied by the Governor of Madras, for the 
Lieutenant-Governor at Bengal must necessarily be subor¬ 
dinate to the Governor General at Calcutta, because he was 
so close to him. The more practical plan would be, as far as 
possible, to sever the outlying provinces from the Govern- chief 
ment of Bengal, and place them under a Chief Commis- Commissioner 
sioner. The only question requiring solution was whether p’roviucea.'” 
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they were not too extensive for the jurisdiction of one Chi 
Commissioner. As regarded the province of Bengal Prope 
he thought it would he wiser to go on under the preset 
system as long as the Governor General resided at Calcutta, 
doing all that could be done, at the same time, to introduce 
more of personal responsibility, so that when wrong was 
committed the party who was to blame might lie made amen¬ 
able. Above all, they should strive in the appointment of a 
Lieutenant-Governor for Bengal to send out a man in the 
prime of life, possessed of sufficient activity to move about 
and visit the different parts of the extensive dominions in¬ 
trusted to him, and see what was going on with his own eyes. 
As a general rule, no one was fit to be the governor of a 
district who could not live under canvas the greater part of 
the cold season. The remarks which we had made with 
respect to Bengal were applicable, in his opinion, to the 
general government of India. They should seek, as far as 
possible, to capry out personal responsibility. What was 
wanted was a good Governor General. They wanted the 
very best man that could be got—a man of the greatest 
weight, standing, and authority; for the post of governing 
a country like India demanded higher qualities than were 
required by the man who held the highest position in the 
Cabinet at home. Especially was a man required who had a 
thorough knowledge of mankind, and who was perfectly 
qualified to select well his instruments and subordinates. 
That was the great function of a Governor General. If he 
selected good men, all would go well; but if he selected had 
men, the worst results would follow. What they wanted 
was a Governor General who had a knowledge of mankind, 
and could pick out the right man for the right place without 
fear or favour. On this poiut he thought that Lord Dalhou- 
sie was the model of a Governor General. Whatever differ¬ 
ence of opinion there might be as to the merits of Lord 
Dalliousie’s policy, there could be none as to the school of 
statesmen he formed, the tact with which he selected first- 
rate men, and the firmness with which he upheld his own 
policy among them. If there was any error in the policy of 
Lord Canning, it was his tendency to an undue centralization. 
That was a mischievous thing whether exercised in Calcutta 
or in Downing Street. What they wanted was a man who 
would act upon his own responsibility, under the consciousness 
that he would he supported by the central authority when he 
was right, and even when he was wrong, unless the wrong 
was so glaring that it required him to be superseded. The 
great danger in this age of steam communication and tele- 
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aph was that, men would become afraid of responsibility, or 

being hauled over the coals, as it was termed; and thus 
icy would refer every question to a superior, instead of 
eciding upon it themselves. The great duty, both of the 
Governor General and of the Secretary of State for India, was 
to set their i'ace resolutely against all shirking of responsibi¬ 
lity, and to encourage their subordinates rather to act for them¬ 
selves than to check and reprove them for everything. Of 
course he did not mean to say that if they committed them¬ 
selves in any way, they would be supported in wrong-doing; 
but if they acted according to the best of their judgment, and 
in accordance with justice, they would be pretty sure of the 
support of their superiors. As to the Resolutions of thehon. 
and learned Gentleman with respect to the conduct of busi¬ 
ness, the first proposed that the Governor General should 
consult one Councillor of State upon one special department 
rather than the whole Council. Rut he (Mr. Laing) believed 
that, practically, this was the case at present. He was 
certainly shocked, when he first went to India, at the piles of 
notes and despatches on trifling subjects that were sent for 
the decision of the Governor General. But Lord Canning 
consulted him on the point, and it was agreed that the busi¬ 
ness should be conducted much as it was done in the English 
Cabinet, each Councillor taking a department, and settling 
by himself all minor questions, taking the opinion of the 
Governor General on those that were more important, and 
only bringing before the whole Council those that were of 
Imperial interest. With respect to the appointment of an 
additional Councillor as Minister of Trade and Agriculture, 
he doubted its expediency, and thought that it would be 
better to leave trade and agriculture alone. So far as trade 
and agriculture came within the general scope of the Govern¬ 
ment, as it would in reference to all questions of taxation, 
trade, and import duties, it would be under the control of 
the Minister of Finance, who, if he were worth his salt, 
would be perfectly competent to manage them. The only 
other matter in which the Government might usefully inter¬ 
fere was that of intercommunication, which required the 
special knowledge of a Member of Council, who would stand 
in the position of Minister of Public Works. With regard 
to irrigation in particular, it was necessary to have a man 
well acquainted with the conduct of public works in this 
country, who should he sent out to India in some important 
capacity; and although no doubt the work would he con¬ 
tinued to be carried out chiefly by military engineers, and there 
were-many in India of high talent and great capacity, yet 
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12 m avqvst those great works ought not to be left entirely to thei 
1867. Lord Canning told him that he had often felt the want 
such an official, when the Government of India were abov 
to raise £10,000,000 or £12,000,000, perhaps at a highe 
rate of interest, for the purpose of spending in public works. 
The great difficulty in dealing with irrigation was the forma¬ 
tion of water reservoirs by means of weirs and dams; 
because it often happened that what in the dry season was a 
mere thread meandering through the valleys, was in the rainy 
season a mighty rushing torrent, sweeping away all weirs, 
and very often changing the course of the stream altogether 
by seeking out new channels. Under those circumstances 
it was exceedingly difficult to carry out works of irrigation 
properly and effectually. At all events such works ought to 
be placed under the general command of a competent 
' engineer. With respect to the Resolution for altering the 
Composition of composition of the Council at home, he could only say that 
Home Council, a j wa y S considered a permanent Council highly objection¬ 
able, He did not know how it might be now ; but he knew 
that when he was in India they caused great obstruction to 
business under Lord Canning. If ever they had a weak 
Governor General and a strong Council, they would find 
that all questions would be referred from India to Downing 
Street, and nothing would be done till after two or three 
letters had passed backwards and forwards on the subject. 
The Government of India, in his opinion, should partake 
more of the character of personal government; and the 
relation of the Secretary of State to the Governor General 
should, as he had said, be habitually one of support and 
deference on matters which did not involve large questions 
of policy, upon which opinions could be formed in England 
as well as in India. He knew the difficulty in which a 
governor was placed who had to sit at the same table with 
ten or twelve councillors, and the danger there was of being 
drawn into a position of hostility to them. His feeling 
then was to diminish as much as possible the influence of the 
Council in India ; and as respected that at home, he thought 
it would be far better if they could, by giving increased 
pensions and marks of honour, secure the services of a num¬ 
ber of distinguished Indian officers, who had returned home 
full of honours, who should constitute as it were a body of 
Privy Councillors for India, to whom the Secretary of State 
for India might resort for advice upon all points upon which 
he required it. He thought that such a body would act far 
better than a permanent Board, which was very apt to thwart 
and annoy the Secretary of State. The subject was one 
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which it was not easy to exhaust, and he could not help 12TH Auacr3r 
thinking that the lion, and learned Member for the Tower 186 '• 
Hamlets had done essential service in bringing it forward. 

Mr. Henry Seymour said, he congratulated the House, Mr. 11 . 
and that portion of the public who took an interest in Indian Seym,mr - 
affairs, on the manner in winch the Secretary of State had 
received the remarks of the lion, and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets. The right hon. Gentleman had shown 
a willingness to listen to suggestions with regard to reform¬ 
ing the system under which our great Indian Empire was 
conducted which promised the best results, and he was sure 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman wrnuld be received 
with the greatest satisfaction in India as well as in this coun¬ 
try. We must not forget that all the nations of the world 
envied us our great Indian Empire, and that in most of them 
the greatest astonishment was expressed that the interests of 
this vast mass of population who were the subjects of the 
British Crown should receive so small a share of the atten¬ 
tion of the House of Commons and of the English people. 

He thought, however, that foreigners were somewhat mis¬ 
taken upon this point, because although the attendance in 
that House, when Indian subjects came before it, was thin in 
consequence of but few persons being intimately acquainted 
with the details of Indian affairs, yet when any subject of 
importance in connection with that country arose, the press 
of England took the matter up, while the people of this 
country showed an increasing interest in the welfare of the 
millions who were subject to our rule. Turning to the sug¬ 
gestion that had been made upon this subject in the course 
of the debate, he would ask what had been the end of the 
long line of Viceroys who had been referred to so favourably 
by some hon. Members ? Why, the last of them left India, 
in 1857, in a state of rebellion. Not that he regarded the 
present state of apparent peace as being indicative of good 
government. Nothing could be more fallacious than the 
results which were produced by what the hon. Member for 
Wick (Mr. Laing) called personal government. Of course, 
a man of extraordinary genius could make any system work 
well under his personal supervision. But w r hat was required 
for India was good laws that could be administered by ordi- Russian aud 
nary mortals, and could be understood by everybody. He 
was not at all afraid of Prussia if we acted wisely, but he 
should be very much afraid of her if we acted unwisely. 

The Government of Russia had of late years made consider¬ 
able, but slow, quiet, and silent advances towards India by 
pushing forward her posts of Cossacks, and it was in the 
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newspapers of only last week that the creation of two new 
Russian Governor Generalships in Turkistan was announced. 
The people of India had year by year a better opportunity of 
comparing* the English with the Russian system, and they 
could not fail to perceive that while by our system natives 
were excluded from all high official places, the natives of the 
countries conquered by Russia were able to rise to the high¬ 
est military and civil dignities in the Empire. The great 
defect in our system was this exclusion from office of the 
Natives, and lie thought the Government had made a great 
mistake in instituting the Order of the Star of India, instead 
of permitting the Natives to attain English Orders. It w T as 
to the remarkable difference between the policy of Russia 
and England that he would call attention, because no doubt 
the Indians much preferred the Russian system, and herein 
lay our danger. In the time of the Crimean war it was said 
that Georgians, Caucasians, and the Mussulman countries 
under her sway would rise against Russia, but they did not; 
and at the very time the command of the trans-Caucasian 
army was intrusted to an Armenian, they could not fail to 
see in the newspapers, and in the discussions in the East 
Indian Association, how greatly the Natives preferred the 
Russian system. It was incumbent upon us to consider 
whether we had adopted the best system, and not to be 
deluded by the treacherous calm which might exist. With 
regard, first of all, to the Governor General, lie had sufficient 
power over the whole of India, and was he assisted by an 
efficient Council ? He would suggest some reforms, which 
were applicable not only to the Supremo Council, but also to 
the Councils of the other Presidencies. He had long enter¬ 
tained an opinion that those Councils were not founded upon 
a right principle. In the first place, they ought not to be 
composed of gentlemen who were at the end of their ser¬ 
vice ; who took no interest in the future of India; who were 
afraid of responsibility; who had no fame to gain ; and 
whose chief endeavour was, by a judicious calm and quiet¬ 
ness, to get out of the Council and return to their native 
country. The Governor General wanted men to advise him 
who were full of vigour, and able to do a vast amount of 
work. Besides that, the members of the Council ought to 
have some definite occupation. "With respect to the Execu¬ 
tive Council, which he would now speak of specially, he 
might remark that we ought to regard India as a separate 
empire, and govern it as empires and kingdoms were gov¬ 
erned in all parts of the world where there was anything 
like a free Government. The members of the Council which 
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assisted the Governor General should form a Cabinet Council 12 ™ atocst 
for the Indian Empire, and assume the names usually given 1867. 
to Ministers in Europe. He would have no general adviser 
without any special functions to perform. This plan he 
would follow in the construction of the Executive Councils 
at Madras and Bombay, as well as that at Calcutta. Upon Natives in 
flie Legislative Councils the Natives ought to be more fully legislative 
represented than they were at present. The whole system of 
the Governorships needed revision. The Punjab ought to separate 
be joined with Scinde, and we ought to have separate Governorsfor 
Governors for the trans-Indus provinces and Central India, with S<ie 
All these alterations had, at various times, been recommended ^nd Central 
by able men, and should at once be carried out. Then would 
arise the question as to where the seat of government for Seut 0 f 
the whole country should be placed ? It ought to be located Government, 
somewhere where Europeans could enjoy good health. In 
his opinion it should be upon the sea-coast, and he had no 
doubt that the proper place was Bombay, which, in addition 
to many other advantages, had Poona immediately adjoining 
if. A Government established at the latter place would bo 
virtually at Bombay. He did not understand why Burmah 
was ever annexed to India, and recommended that it should at 
once be placed under the control of the Colonial Office. 

The changes which he had suggested, especially the intro¬ 
duction of Natives into the Councils, would increase the. 
independence and strength of the Indian Government, and 
would diminish the danger which the lion. Member for Wick 
had foreseen, that India might come to bo too much governed 
from this country. It was of great importance to establish 
one sound and well-deJined law which should be supreme in 
India, and to provide for the education of N atives as lawyers, 
so that the country might not be entirely dependent upon 
Europeans. He had always thought that the Council of 
India consisted of too many members. They ought not to council in 
he appointed for life, but after a short time they should give Eugiand. 
place to others, who might bring into the Council the latest 
experience from India. Two members from each Presidency 
would give eight or ten members, an ample number for 
assisting the Secretary of State in the management of Indian 
affairs. He agreed with the lion, and learned Gentleman Estimates of 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets that the Estimates for 
the expenditure of the Home Government of India should ( Tovermnent. 
he submitted to the House. This would give satisfaction to 
the Natives of India. England should not require any 
tribute from India, but should be content to govern her as 
cheaply as possible. 
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Colonel Sykes said, he presumed that the Resolutions 
of his lion, and learned Priend (Mr. Ayrton) were to he 
taken as suggestions, and not as proposals on which he 
intended to take the opinion of the House. Sir Cecil Beadon 
was no doubt to blame, to a considerable extent, for the 
lamentable occurrences in Orissa, because he ought to have 
adopted such vigorous measures as would have mitigated 
the evil. But the main fault lay with the local collectors 
and magistrates, who could not but know that the market 
rates for grain were rising to famine prices. He regretted 
to observe in the despatch of the right lion. Gentleman an 
intimation of some want of energy on the part of the Gov¬ 
ernor General. It should be remembered that his situation 
was one of excessive delicacy with regard to interference 
with local Governors, who were very susceptible of such inter¬ 
ference, and he was sorry that any imputation upon the judg¬ 
ment of the Governor General should be conveyed by the 
Secretary of State. [Sir Stafford Northcote : There was 
no such imputation, as far as I was concerned.] Personal 
responsibility ought to be secured, and the government of the 
non-regulation provinces, under men of experience and repu¬ 
tation, bad been more successful in this respect than in the 
regulation provinces, where the judicial forms involved great 
delay, if nothing worse. On the question raised by the hon. 
and learned Member for the Tower Hamlets, whether gov¬ 
ernors should or should not be assisted by councils, he would 
remind the House of the opinion of Hr. Johnson, a great 
Tory, who laid it down as an axiom that the best form of 
government would be an autocracy, provided only we had 
angels as governors. But as angels were scarce in these 
days he would be sorry to have a Secretary of State for 
India or a Governor General an autocrat, and rejoiced they 
bad the benefit of the advice of men of Indian experience. 
The hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Laing) had complained 
that the servants of the Crown in India were allowed to 
remain there after their faculties had become worn out; but 
he forgot that by recent regulation thirty-five years was the 
utmost term of their service, so that if a gentleman went out 
at eighteen years of age he could not, under any circum¬ 
stances, continue in the service of the Government, after he 
was fifty-three years old, an age at which temperate men are 
usually vigorous, mentally and physically. With regard to the 
Home Government, the Secretary of State could not spend 
any of the revenues of India without the consent of his 
Council, while in other matters he was uncontrolled ; and, as 
in the case of Mysore, for which he applauded him, some- 
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times acted in opposition to liis Council. The restriction as 
to money matters was highly essential, for otherwise a Secre¬ 
tary might indulge his crotchets in the expenditure of large 
sums of money, and might even apply money for political 
purposes in this country. While, however, approving the 
existence of a Council, he agreed in the objection to appoint¬ 
ments for life. The Directors of the East India Company 
used to retire every four years, and were ineligible for re- 
election until after twelve months’ interval. Although 
generally, they were not always re-elected—this depending 
on the efficiency which they had manifested—that regime 
worked well for more than 100 years ; and he believed that 
had it been continued, a better feeling would now prevail in 
India, both amongst the servants of the State and the popula¬ 
tion of India. The hon. Member for Wick had spoken of 
the splendid success of the present system, and he would not 
deny that great material progress had been made, at least so 
far as was indicated by an increased revenue; but much dis¬ 
content existed among the Native troops of Madras and 
Bombay on account of their degradation from regular to 
irregular troops, notwithstanding their tried loyalty during 
the mutiny of the Bengal Army. One word with respect to 
the future of education. The Indian Colleges were now 
turning out men equal to those who took a double first at 
Oxford or a senior wranglership at Cambridge; and it was 
absurd to suppose that such men, so endowed and so fitted 
for functions of importance, would he content to stand by 
with folded arms, while all the posts of dignity or emolu¬ 
ment were in the exclusive possession of Englishmen. The 
Maliomedan conquerors of India always associated Natives 
with them in the government, and some of the most distin¬ 
guished financiers of Akbar and Aurungzebe were Hindoos. 
Although India as a whole, owing to its division into twenty- 
one nations and languages, and with no common sympathies, 
had always been, and would continue to be, ruled by foreign¬ 
ers, it behoved us as a matter of policy to associate duly 
qualified Natives with us in the government of the country 
wherever we had an opportunity of doing so. 

Viscount Ckanbourne : I should not detain the House 
from going into Committee but for the observations of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Ayrton) on the part taken 
by the Governor General as to schemes for railways in the 
North "West of India—observations that contain serious, 
though I am sure quite unintentional inaccuracies. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman has stated that Sir John Lawrence 
had pressed somewhat unduly the railway schemes in the 
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North West of India. If it were true that Sir John Law¬ 
rence had pressed forward those schemes, I hardly think it 
would be a matter of reproach to him, for, in my opinion, 
whenever the financial condition of the country renders it 
possible to complete them, they will be of the greatest pub¬ 
lic benefit. When I was in office I was in close correspond¬ 
ence with Sir John Lawrence on this subject, and I am 
bound to say, as a matter of fact, that on financial grounds 
Sir John Lawrence was exceedingly adverse to those schemes 
being proceeded witli at present. With reference to the 
general character of the Motion before us, I agree with the 
lion. Member for Wick (Mr. Laing) that wc should care¬ 
fully avoid language of exaggeration in respect of this mat¬ 
ter, and to say that the Indian Government has egregiously 
failed in any considerable affairs it has undertaken would be 
a very great exaggeration. On the whole, without reference 
to such miserable matters as the Orissa famine, which we 
discussed the other day, it has been brilliantly successful; and 
I certainly should not have selected the railway system as 
its vulnerable point. My hon. Friend (Mr. Laing) said it 
would compare well with the experience of Russia. I might 
go further and say—though it might he a delicate thing to 
do so—that it would compare well with the experience of 
England. Then, as regards the complaint made by my hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Ayrton) that a railway which was 
guaranteed, or could have been guaranteed, by a certain 
Native Prince, had not been carried out, my impression is 
that this is not a solitary case, but that, in one or 
two instances, there had been a desire to construct railways 
in the territories of Native Princes; but that had not been 
acceded to owing to considerations of policy, the force of 
which even my lion, and learned Friend will hardly be dis¬ 
posed to deny. Those railways, as a rule, do not pay; they 
arc only constructed from considerations of the prosperity 
they arc calculated to bring to the people through whose 
territory they pass; and obviously it is the first duty of the 
Government that money paid out of the Exchequer for this 
purpose shall be spent in the construction of lines through 
the territory under our immediate rule. When this end has 
been accomplished, wo must then turn our thoughts to the 
assistance of railway projects in the territory of the Nizam 
or of the Maharajah Holkar. There is another point in 
which the Indian Government has been deficient, and that 
is the point of irrigation. Wc are blamed—and in that lies 
one of the mysteries of the India Office which I have not 
been able to fathom, and which I do not believe anybody 
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else will—for not having done as much as wo ought in the 12Tn ArQtr 3T 
way of irrigation. There certainly was a misunderstanding 1867. 
on the subject. Sir Charles Wood was, I believe, very 
anxious about irrigation, and I know Sir John Lawrence 
was; but, however, neither could convince the other that he 
was anxious about it, and it is impossible to say how the 
misunderstanding arose. Butin reference to flic smaller Failure of 
works of irrigation, the cause of delay in these cases is, I smalIcr works - 
believe, the disposition of officials to refer everything, how¬ 
ever insignificant, to the authorities at Calcutta, occasioning 
thereby a large amount, not only of delay, but of unneces¬ 
sary irritation. The evil is a growing one, and it prevails 
now to a terrible extent, and when I say this I am breaking 
no official confidence, for I have received information on the 
subject since I left office. I have heard of cases in which 
the imperial Government has been worried about an expen¬ 
diture of £18 or £20. The very smallest matters are 
referred to them—even such as the erection of a sentry-box 
outside the Government House. I believe a great deal of 
the delay and inefficiency of which the lion, and learned 
Gentleman complains is due to the extreme and exaggerated 
centralization which prevails at Calcutta. My right lion. 

Friend (Sir Stafford Northcotc) could do no better service to 
India than by restricting, as far as possible, the powers of 
the Central Government to matters of large importance. 

Divide the territory of India as much as you can, place 
areas of small extent under the Governors, and then let the 
Central Government find out how much money it can spare 
to each, and give them the liberty to spend it as they think 
best. It is not merely the waste of time that must take 
place, or the ignorance that must be shown by officials at 
Calcutta of the affairs throughout the rest of India that is 
so important; but it is this—that unless you give free action 
to carry out the work to which they are devoted to the men 
whose business it is to do so, their spirits sink, the work is 
done in a perfunctory manner, and you can never replace 
that zeal which enthusiasm alone can give. I believe that 
to be the secret of the failure in carrying out the small 
public works in India. With reference to the other subjects 
which have been discussed, I cannot hope to rival the clear¬ 
ness of expression of my lion. Friend the Member for Wick, 
who has so admirably laid down the principle of personal 
responsibility—a principle that ought to be deeply graven on 
the heart of every one connected with the Government of 
India. There is one subject, however, upon which I wish 
to say a few words, and that is the question of the position of 
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12 th August the Indian Council, and the amount of power to he entrusted 
1867. to it. We all know that this Council was constituted at a 
hi^Eu^iimi' Cll ^ me °f considerable difficulty, and that it was the result of 
b ‘ K ' Parliamentary compromise; therefore a priori, we cannot 
expect that it will work as well as a scheme matured under 
better auspices. That it has worked as well as it has done is 
due not only to the very great ability of the individuals who 
compose the Council, but to the singular and marvellous 
reserve with which they have exercised the powers which 
Parliament has placed in their hands. You cannot always 
expect, if you choose to place extravagant powers in a 
particular body, that those powers will not be sometimes 
misused. I do not deny that there must he a control over 
the Secretary of State, who is under the temptation to 
spend money improperly in two ways. In the first place he 
is under the pressure to make India pay for what England 
ought properly to pay. In the next place he is under the 
pressure of hon. Gentlemen, whom I very much respect— 
such as the hon. Member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird), the hon. 
and learned Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton), and 
the lion. Member for the City of London (Mr. Crawford)— 
Gentlemen connected with very great industrial undertakings 
in India—undertakings which are worthy of every protection 
and encouragement. But Gentlemen take a partial view of the 
special affairs with which they are connected, and if they 
had entirely their own way, they might perhaps sometimes 
get more money out of the Secretary of State than they 
ought; and there is also the danger, which has been refer¬ 
red to, that the Secretary of State for India might spend 
money out of the revenues of India for the purpose indi¬ 
rectly of obtaining political support at home. I think, there¬ 
fore, the protection of a Council which has power to limit 
the expenditure is desirable, and should be sustained; but 
the point to which I take exception is that the responsibility 
for that expenditure is not thrown on the Council. I will 
take an instance which will bring my meaning home. We 
had lately a discussion about the irrigation works, and we 
did not know whom to blame. One hon. Gentleman con¬ 
cluded that the hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
was to blame, another that Sir Charles Wood was to blame, 
or Sir John Lawrence. But nobody suggested that it might 
possibly be the Indian Council. I do not say it was; I only 
speak hypothetically, and have no knowledge on the subject. 
But remember that the Council have every item of expendi¬ 
ture, large and small, under their control, and every act of 
the Government which can involve expenditure—that is to 
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say, tlie vast majority of its acts. But you never blame the 12 ™ Auotst 
C ouncil if the Government of India goes wrong. You 18Q7 - 
blame the Secretary of State; he is the figure that stands 
before Parliament. You find irrigation works not carried on, 
you find a great province starving, and for all you know it 
may be the Council which prevents the Secretary of State 
from taking any measures at all. [Colonel Sykes : The 
Council have the control of pecuniary measures ?] Yes, of 
everything which involves expenditure, directly or indirectly. 

When I was in office I took the best opinion on the subject. 

Now, these are hypothetical suggestions which I have made; 
what I wish to do is to impress upon the House that you 
hold the Secretary of State responsible for a policy in India 
and what it produces ; but you never know whether he car¬ 
ries out his own policy, or a policy imposed upon him, either 
by the absolute votes of his Council or by a clear indication 
of their will. It seems to me that if the Council is to con¬ 
trol the Secretary of State, the Council ought to bear the 
responsibility. Let every man bear his own burden. If the 
Secretary of State approve a certain policy, let him embody 
it in a despatch, and send it out, without any questions as to 
whether the Council approved of it or not before it was writ¬ 
ten ; and if the Council thinks him wrong, lot them write a 
despatch which shall arrest that policy. It is not fair to hold 
the Secretary of State responsible and keep him in the fore¬ 
ground, while they lie in the background and really control 
the Indian policy. It seems a small matter, and until hon. 
Gentlemen have thought it over, I fear it is impossible to 
impress on them its importance. As the case stands at pre¬ 
sent, the policy which governs India has no distinct author¬ 
ship or parent; it is a joint product, and the Secretary of 
State is responsible for it only in this sense, that he is “ the 
whipping-boy” on whom the blows must fall if that policy 
fails. I do not believe you will ever have any wide, general 
principles applied to the Government of India so long as 
there is that indistinct and confused apportionment of respon¬ 
sibility and power. I quite agree with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that a shorter tenure of office might be desirable 
in the case of the members of the Council; but only on the 
understanding that a thoroughly good retiring pension is 
given to those who go out, because unless you make some 
provision of that kind you will not, in the first instance, get 
the best men to sit upon the Council. But all these matters 
must come under the review of the Government, and there¬ 
fore although we have kept my right hon. Friend (Sir Staf¬ 
ford Northcote) for some time from his Financial Statement, 
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I sliall not be sorry if ive have thereby been able to direct 
bis mind to the importance of overhauling, both here and in 
India, the machinery by ay Inch that great dependency is 
governed, so that he may present to us, if possible, next year 
some scheme Avhicli shall correct the errors signalized in the 
debate to-night—a scheme A\diich shall carry out in England 
and in India more completely the great principle laid down 
by the lion. Member for Wick—that personal responsibility 
is the thing requisite in the government of India. 

Mr. .1. Stuart Mill said, that as the House, notAvith- 
standing the deprecation of the Minister for India, had drift¬ 
ed into a debate on general policy, and as the right lion. Gen¬ 
tleman Avould be expected next year to bring forward a mea¬ 
sure which might clfect changes in the machinery of govern¬ 
ment, he could not help expressing his fear lest some of the 
changes which had been recommended Avould make the 
administration of India worse than it was at present. The use 
and importance of Councils had, in particular, been under¬ 
valued. No doubt it was a most important principle of repre¬ 
sentation that responsibility should rest as far as possible 
on one person, and that that person should not he screened 
by a Board or Council. But he apprehended that this prin¬ 
ciple applied only to one department of the Government— 
the Executive. Noav, the ivork of Government Avas two-fold; 
it was executive and deliberative : and in the Indian Govern¬ 
ment the deliberative was quite as extensive as the executive 
Avork, and even more important. As was stated by the lion. 
Member for Wick, there Avas no place in the world where so 
much depended on the personal qualities of the particular 
officer who aatvs entrusted Avith power in all the important 
appointments. Upon the person avIio Avas at the head of the 
administration in any one district of India, the prosperity of 
that district, to a very large extent, depended. But it did not 
folloAV that you had only to choose the best man, and then 
leaA r e him to do as he liked. You should not rely solely upon 
the policy of one man, and that a man who filled office only 
for a brief period. Before any important act was done in 
India, there should be a full and complete statement, as far 
as possible, of the different sides of the question; the pros 
and cons should he brought forward by different people, and 
not solely by the particular officer concerned. Especially 
should this be so in the ease of the Governor General. He 
perfectly agreed in the opinion that those who were en¬ 
trusted with the chief poAver in India should not in general 
he persons avIio had passed their lives there. India ought to 
furnish knoAvlcdge of detail ; Imt knowledge of principles and 
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general statesmanship should he found more easily and in 12111 august 
greater abundance in England, and here it should be sought. 1867. 
But when this officer went out to India, however able he 
might be, he rarely knew anything of his business. No 
doubt an able man would learn his business quicker than 
another man; but meanwhile he must be more or less 
dependent on the opinion of other people. That opinion, if 
he had not a well-chosen and sufficiently numerous Council, 
must be the opinion of the executive officers under him. 

Such opinions were often very valuable, but those who 
gave them were under no responsibility for the advice 
thus given. Now, if there was one thing more than an¬ 
other to which the great success of our Indian adminis¬ 
tration was due—for notwithstanding many defects it was 
on the whole a successful administration—it was to the 
fact that the Government had, to so large an extent, been 
carried on in writing; that no important act had been 
done the reasons for which had not been fully stated on 
paper, so that those at a distance were able to study them, 
and to decide upon the validity of the arguments by which 
the responsible officers justified their acts. It was not 
enough to trust to one despatch from the one officer who 
was so responsible ; there should be a substantial discussion 
in the place itself, so that if different opinions were held on 
the subject, all of them should be placed before the function¬ 
ary who was to decide in the last resort. It was this neces¬ 
sity which justified not only the existence of Councils, but 
of numerous Councils. He did not agree with his lion, and (rOWnilDCnt 
learned Friend (Mr. Ayrton) that the Government of Bengal ut 
had been a Government of inefficient, superannuated people. 

He did not wish to say anything of Sir Cecil Beadon, whose 
conduct had been so much canvassed of late, because he did 
not know much of that gentleman; but those who preceded 
him were, first, Mr. Ilalliday, and then Sir J. P. Grant, and 
tivo more efficient, enlightened administrators than those 
gentlemen were, it would he difficult to find in any service. 

Like all the great officers in India, these men were over¬ 
worked ; and this was the great excuse for their shortcom¬ 
ings. The Governor of Bengal had never had the benefit of Council for 
a Council. He (Mr. Stuart Mill) thought it was desirable lio “ s " L 
that he should have one. If that Governor had had the 
benefit of an efficient Council, perhaps that great calamity 
which had lately occurred in a particular district of India 
would have been averted. One reason the more for a Council 
in Bengal would be supplied if it were determined that a 
member of the Civil Service should not be at the head of 
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this Government, and that Bengal should be put on the same 
footing iu this respect as Bombay and Madras. In that case 
it would be all the more necessary that the Governor should 
have some members of the Civil Service to assist him. He 
believed that such a Council would have been created in Ben¬ 
gal if it had not been for the expense. It was from motives 
of economy that a Council had not hitherto been appointed. 
As the Governor General and his Council were nearer to the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal than to the Governments of 
Bombay and Madras, it was thought that in Bengal a local 
Council could he dispensed with. But he was afraid that 
this would he found, and had, indeed, been found, a mistake. 
In appointing to the great office of Governor General or 
Viceroy, it might be said with truth that every Government 
had, as a general rule, chosen one of the best of themselves— 
a man who might aspire to a high or even to the highest 
office in this country. In that respect there had been no 
failure of duty, though mistakes had now and then been 
made. But his experience did not tell him that the same 
care and conscientiousness had been shown in England in 
choosing men to he the Governors of the minor Presidencies. 
He had known stupid men, careless, frivolous men, idle men, 
appointed to both the minor Presidencies—men so little fit¬ 
ted for the business of government that if it had not been 
for their Councils he did not know how the government of 
those Presidencies would have gone on. It seemed to him, 
therefore, that if instead of a Lieutenant Governor there 
was to be a Governor of Bengal and a Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, it was more important than ever 
that each of them should have a Council. One word now as 
to the Council of India in this country. The difficulty raised 
by the noble Lord opposite was real, and required serious 
consideration. On the one hand, it was of the highest im¬ 
portance to have a Council which should he a check upon the 
Secretary of State in matters of expense On the other 
hand, it was true, as the noble Lord said, that the Secretary 
of State was in some degree compelled to bear a responsibi¬ 
lity which might not be his own. How this difficulty should 
be overcome—if it could be overcome—was a matter well 
deserving the consideration of the House. But with regard 
to the necessity of a Council, and even of a numerous 
Council, not only to prevent the waste of the money of 
India, but also for the purpose of enlightening the Secretary 
of State on the general affairs of India, it appeared to him 
(Mr. Stuart Mill) to be clearer than many hon. Gentlemen 
seemed to think. lie believed that many persons looked at 
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it as if the question was, whether the Secretary of State 12th AmC3T 
should prevail or the Council, overlooking the fact that the 1867. 
Council would most probably not be all of one mind. The 
great advantage of a Council was that it represented many 
minds, that it embodied many of the opinions existing among 
public men. This was the case in the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. They comprised permanent set¬ 
tlement men, village settlement men, and Ryotwar men : and 
again, in judicial matters, men who were for the regulation 
system, men who were for the non-regulation svstem, and 
men who were for the Native system. Indeed, every variety 
of Indian policy was there represented. There was no lead¬ 
ing variety of Indian policy, the reasons for and against 
which were not certain to he stated very strongly by persons 
who had studied the subject, and were capable of urging the 
best arguments in favour of the views they advocated. It 
was surely an advantage to the Secretary of State, who could 
seldom know much about India when lie took office for the 
first time, to obtain on the best authority that various know¬ 
ledge which the great diversities of people and civilization 
rendered necessary. When ho (Mr. Stuart Mill) was con¬ 
cerned, in a subordinate capacity, in the administration of 
India, he found that those who were at the centre of gov¬ 
ernment in England really knew India, as a whole, better 
than those who were in India. Gentlemen knew their own 
Presidencies, and those who were concerned in the adminis¬ 
tration of one had more or less of prejudice against the sys¬ 
tem which prevailed in another. Those who were resident 
in Bengal knew less of Madras and Bombay, and vice versa, 
than those who had access to the records of all the Presi¬ 
dencies, and were accustomed to deliberate upon and discuss 
them, and to write about them; and so with regard to each 
of the Presidencies. He believed that a much more unpre¬ 
judiced view of Indian affairs would be found in a Council 
than in any one of the local Governments, or even in the 
Governor General, if he were not acting with a Central Board. 

He thought that no Secretary of State w'ho was aware of the 
imperfection of his own knowledge when he entered office, 
would wish to deprive himself of the advantage which he 
was likely to derive from an experienced Council. It was, 
however, another question whether the members of that 
Council should hold their office for life. It would be better, 
in his opinion, that they should give up office at intervals, 
but, nevertheless, he thought that they should be eligible 
for re-election; and therefore power should be given to the 
Council to re-elect, and to the Crown to re-appoint any mem- 
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bcr who was still in the vigour of his intellect and capable 
of rendering good service to the country. Those were the 
observations he was desirous of making. 

Mr. J. B. Smith said, the House was indebted to the 
notice of his lion, and learned Friend the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) for this interesting debate on 
Indian affairs. It was disgraceful to the country and insult¬ 
ing to our fellow-subjects in India, that the important ques¬ 
tions which had been discussed this evening should have 
been delayed to the last week in the Session ; and he desired 
to give notice that he should early in the ensuing Session, 
unless in the meantime something was done in the matter, 
call the attention of the House to the importance of making 
up the Indian accounts to such a period as would enable the 
Secretary of State for India to bring forward bis Budget 
at the beginning instead of tbe end of the Session, as had 
become his custom, and thus afford the opportunity of more 
frequently and more fully discussing Indian questions. 
There could be no doubt that India bad made great material 
progress within the last few years since the partial opening 
out of roads, railways, and water communications, which 
had enabled her more fully to develop her vast resources. 
The results thus obtained were a great encouragement to pro¬ 
ceed in the same direction. The civil war in the United 
States had led to an enormous increase of our trade with 
India for cotton. In 1856 the value of our imports of cotton 
from India amounted only to £3,500,000; last year we im¬ 
ported from thence to the value of £25,000,000. It was the 
extraordinary influx of the precious metals into that country 
in payment for cotton, and the large profits on its cultivation, 
that had enabled the poor llyots to free themselves from 
debt, and to rise from a position of absolute poverty to com¬ 
parative independence. I he extreme high prices for cotton 
ceased with the American war, and henceforth India will 
have to compete with that country, and unless she can 
produce cotton as good and as cheap as America, she 
will lose that trade. Twenty years ago his lion. Eriend 
the Member for Birmingham obtained the appointment 
of a Committee of this House to inquire into the ques¬ 
tion of the growth of cotton in India, with the view 
of rendering this country more independent of supplies 
from the United States, which were always precarious from 
the existence of slavery there. Results have proved the 
wisdom of that step; but although the Committee reported 
that the cultivation of cotton in India might be greatly 
improved, and rendered a valuable article for our manufac- 
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turers, strange to say every effort, in that direction had been i 2 tr August 
discouraged by the Government who had actually employed 1867. 
persons to write books to show the impossibility of improv¬ 
ing the growth of cotton in India. True, the East India 
Company had tried the cultivation by American planters 
with little success; hut Mr. Shaw, tlicir Collector at Dliar- 
war, in spite of the difficulties thrown in his way, had, by 
his dogged perseverance, proved that India was capable of 
producing cotton from American seed, equal in quality to 9’™% of 
common American cotton. That gentleman at length sue- Indian anT 
deeded in persuading the Government to allow him to pur- fo™ American 
chase 500 bales of cotton grown from Indian seed, and the 
same quantity grown in Dliarwar from American seed, with 
the view of testing the value of each by selling them by 
public auction at Bombay. The American planters employed 
by the East India Company pronounced the cotton grown 
from Indian seed to he the best, and the merchants at Bom¬ 
bay concurred in that opinion by giving a higher price for it 
by public auction than for that grown from American seed. 

When, however, this cotton found its way to Liverpool, that 
grown from Indian seed sold for Bid. per lb. only, while that 
grown from American seed sold for 6]-d. per lb. He (Mr. 

Smith) had for years past, year by year, accompanied deputa¬ 
tions from the Chamber of Commerce and from the Cotton 
Supply Association of Manchester to lay these facts before 
the Government of India without effect, and also to impress 
upon it that it was necessary to the improvement of the 
quality of any Indian produce to combine European skill 
with Indian labour, as had been successfully done in the 
cases of indigo, silk, sugar, and other articles. It was 
necessary to the improved cultivation of cotton in India 
that an European agency should be established, and that it Necessity of 
should be supported by the influence of the Government. 

At length, with great difficulty, the Government had been deuco. 11 e ”' 
induced to try the experiment of appointing a special agent 
in the province of Kandeish; and mark the extraordinary 
results. Mr. Ashburner, the Collector of Kandeish, persuaded 
the people to change their seed, and to sow Oomrawattie in¬ 
stead of Kandeish seed ; the result was that the value of the 
crop grown from the new seed was more by £569,000 than 
that of the indigenous seed—that is to say, the introduction of 
Bcrar seed into Kandeish has been equivalent to a remission 
of the whole land revenue amounting to £324,283, with a 
bonus added of upwards of £240,000, which is left in the 
hands of the Byots and local dealers. What has been done in 
Kandeish may lie done elsewhere; and the time has arrived 
Mr. J. B. Smith. 
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when every facility should be given to the Indian grower of 
cotton to enable him fairly to compete with the American. 
At present the best quality of Indian cotton is grown in 
Berar, 500 miles from Bombay, the port of shipment, and 
the cost of carriage even by railway would not be less than 
1<7. per lb.; whereas, if the water communication by the 
Godavery Biver to Coringa were opened out, it might be 
conveyed to a port of shipment for half a farthing per lb.; 
thus enabling the Indian growers of cotton to compete with the 
American planters, who get their cotton carried 1,000 miles 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans for that sum. It was o.f 
the greatest importance to secure to India our market for 
the sale of their cotton; and he hoped this question would 
seriously engage the attention of the Indian Government. 

Mk. Ayrton said, that after having received an assur¬ 
ance from the Secretary of State for India that the subjects 
which he had introduced to the House had engaged his 
attention, and would continue to do so during the recess, and 
that the House should have an opportunity of maturely con¬ 
sidering the whole subject during the next Session, he felt 
that the only course open to him was to ask leave to with¬ 
draw his Motion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

East India Revenue Accounts considered in Com¬ 
mittee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Sir Stafford Nouthcote said : I hope the long and 
interesting discussion which has taken place on Indian affairs, 
will not have so completely exhausted the attention and 
energies of hon. Members as to prevent them from giving a 
few minutes’ attention to the question of the financial posi¬ 
tion of that country. I rise under considerable disadvan¬ 
tage, after the more interesting and general discussion which 
has taken place, in order to make what is comparatively a 
dry and uninteresting statement. But hon. Gentlemen will 
remember that there is nothing so essential to the prosperity 
of any country, or certainly nothing more essential, than that 
its finances should be in good order; and therefore I trust 
hon. Gentlemen who have shown an interest in the previous 
discussion, will allow me to state, as briefly as I can, the 
financial position of India. As hon. Members are aware, 
the ordinary method of stating the Indian Budget is, first 
of all, to speak, not of the year just expired, but of the year 
before it, of which we have what is called the actual account. 
The last actual account we have received is for the year 
1865-6, terminating on the 30th of April, 1866. With re- 
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gard to that, it can hardly he necessary that I should enter 12 th august 
into any very lengthened statement, because the time is so 1867. 
far gone past that the interest that might he felt in the 
finances of the period must nearly have passed away. In 
fact, I do not think I should have found it necessary to say 
anything of the finances of that year hut for the remarkable 
statement with which Mr. Massey opened his Budget in 
March last. Mr. Massey said—speaking of 1865-6—that 
whereas about four months before the termination of the 
year he had estimated for a deficiency of £300,000, he found cim!p r of mm> 
that the result showed not onlv no deficiency, hut a surplus <leflo , !t to 
of £2,740,000. That certainly appears rather remarkable; 
hut when you come to look into it more closely the wonder 
is very much diminished, and it resolves itself into a ques¬ 
tion of the manner in which the Indian accounts have been 
kept. In the first place, the surplus in part arose 
from the transfer of the loan account from the Trea¬ 
sury to the Bank of Bengal. These accounts had been 
kept in a rather loose manuer; the money advanced on loan Ciluse ot ' 
was paid into the Treasury, and after a time application was ofTocping 0110 
made for securities to be issued in respect of it; hut the accounts, 
securities were often not issued for a considerable time after 
the money had been lodged; and when it was thought 
desirable to transfer the accounts from the Government 
Treasuries to the Banks, and to enter them according to the 
new system of accounting in the Government books, it so hap¬ 
pened that the amount which had been received at that 
particular time was somewhat more than £1,000,000 above 
what appeared on the other side as the amount of securities 
issued, and consequently the year’s receipts were made to 
appear to be upwards of £1,000,000 more than was really the 
case. We must therefore set that amount aside as having 
nothing to do with the finance of the country. Another 
case in which the surplus mentioned in Mr. Massey’s state¬ 
ment was founded upon an error of computation, arose in other minor 
the matter of stores. Mr. Massey stated that there had been causes ' 
a saving of something like £500,000 in the stores passed 
from England; but there was no real saving at all. Instead 
of there having been £500,000 less spent, the expenditure 
had been £15,000 more; because certain sums had been 
charged in the accounts here, and had not been transferred 
into Mr. Massey’s account. Then there was a very large 
sum brought into the revenue of 1865-6 which did not pro¬ 
perly belong to it. A large balance had been kept at the 
private banks on account of the railway companies; these 
balances should not have been kept there; they were trans- 
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ferred to the Government account, and so came in aid of the 
revenue of 1865-6, but though they certainly came in aid 
of the finances of that year they did not belong to it, and 
this was an accidental advantage which should not be accepted 
as indicative of an improvement in the resources of India. 
Then there was a sum of £300,000 on account of land 
revenue, properly belonging to the following year, which 
came into that year by anticipation, swelling the receipts, 
and diminishing the receipts of the next year. These 
receipts all helped entirely to alter the nature of the financial 
balance at the end of 1865-6 ; but of course it is necessary 
to do no more than mention the facts; they do not call for 
discussion. With regard to the year 1866-7, the Budget 
Estimate was originally framed with the anticipation that 
there would be a tolerably even balance of receipts and ex¬ 
penditure. It was estimated that the receipts would be 
£46,752,800, and that the expenditure would be £46,825,600, 
so that it would be necessary to provide for the deficit of 
£72,800. We will now compare the actual results with the 
Budget estimate. The year 1866-7 was curtailed by one 
month for the purpose of enabling the Secretary of State to 
bring forward the Budget sooner; but I am afraid, so far as 
this year is concerned, the experiment has not been brilli¬ 
antly successful. In bringing forward the Indian Budget, 
however, much more depends upon the pressure of public 
business in this country, than upon the time at which tho 
information comes from India, which is usually much earlier 
than is convenient for its discussion in this House. Somo 
observations fell from the lion. Member opposite (Mr. J. B. 
Smith) as to the period of the present debate; but I am 
sure that, late in the Session as it may be, there is now a 
more attentive and efficient audience than there would have 
been at any earlior season. I regret myself that when they 
were changing the financial year the time was not carried 
further back, so as to make the year close on the 31st of De¬ 
cember. I have not yet been able to ascertain why this can¬ 
not be done, though probably it is my own fault, for every¬ 
body else says it is out of the question. At all events, the 
change having been made, it would be unadvisable now, with¬ 
out some strong ground, to disturb the present arrangement, 
under which the year closes at the same time as the English 
financial year—namely, on the 31st of March. In conse¬ 
quence of the change actually made w r o are unable to make 
a very fair comparison between the receipts and expenditure 
of the eleven months of 1866-7 and the Estimate formed for 
the whole twelve months: but no know the general result, 
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and I am sorry to say that it is unsatisfactory. According 12511 AU0UST 
to the Budget Estimate, for twelve months, the deficiency 1867 * 
should have been £70,000, hut the regular Estimate for 
eleven months shows a deficiency of £2,400,000. That 
deficit is due to several circumstances, and, in the first m<\ 
place, to the deficiency of the revenue. In opium tho 11,1 <s ' ust *' 
deficiency, after allowing for the month which was not 
brought into the fiscal year, was £952,000. There was a t 
deficiency of £140,000 in the mint receipts, owing to the 
small amount of silver and copper coinage; and a further 
deficiency under the head of receipts for public works to 
the extent of £524,000, caused by the failure of the land 
sales in Bombay. Hon. Gentlemen are aware that very 
considerable works of reclamation and improvement were 
lately in progress in Bombay, and it was anticipated that 
large sales of the reclaimed land would be made at high 
prices, so as to pay for the works done; but the year 1866-7 
was one, as we all know, of great commercial distress, which 
specially affected Bombay, and consequently the receipts 
from these sales fell very far short of the anticipations which 
had been formed. These three heads of deficiency affect the 
revenue to the extent of £1,600,000; and then, again, there 
are two items of excess of expenditure on the railway 
account amounting to about £400,000. When I say excess of 
expenditure, I ought properly to call it deficiency of reve¬ 
nue, for the net payment on account of tho railways was 
greater by £400,000 than it was expected to be, not because 
of the charge for interest being higher, but because of the 
traffic receipts being less. The year was one of considerable 
physical as well as commercial trouble; floods and other cir¬ 
cumstances interrupted the traffic, and from one cause or 
other the receipts fell short. Another, and a very heavy, 
item of expenditure comes upon the home charges for the 
year; £580,000 for the new transports provided for the 
troop service between this country and India. Taking these 
items, the deficiency of revenue and the excess of expendi¬ 
ture together, they will more than account for the figures 
which I have already given. On the other hand, there are 
some important items of improvement. There is ono that item* <.r 
I notico with particular pleasure, because it shows that 
although the year was, as we know, an unfortunate ono, yet m iuvtu “ v ’ 
there was a considerable amount of comfort, of affluence 
even, among the labouring classes of India. The item is 
that of the revenue from salt ; and I am happy to say that Sait menu.;, 
the revenue from salt in eleven months exceeded the amount 
that had been estimated for the entire year bv no less than 
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£279,000, and if the entire twelve months had been run out 
the excess would have been £330,000. This shows that 
there is a great consuming power among the labouring 
classes. In this country we look to the revenue from cus¬ 
toms and excise as a test of the condition of the country ; 
in India the revenue from salt is that which we look upon 
as a test of the well-being of the labouring classes. That is 
the result, generally speaking, of the finances of the year 
1866-7. Of course, we are now speaking of what is called 
the regular Estimate, and it is possible that when we get the 
finally completed account it may turn out that there will be 
some difference between what I have stated and the actual 
sums ; but it is not probable that you will have again such 
great differences as marked the year 1865-6. The year has 
been one of deficiency. Some, of the causes of the defi¬ 
ciency are of a temporary character, and we may hope that 
when we have to deal with a year of a more regular and 
average character, we shall not have the recurrence of such 
a deficiency. At the same time, the fact of so large a defi¬ 
ciency does give us cause to look with some anxiety at the 
state of our accounts, and naturally and necessarily to con¬ 
sider whether there are any measures which can be taken to 
bring about a better condition of our finances. The first 
question, of course, is whether it is impossible to reduce the 
expenditure of the country. I desired that an account 
might be made out of the expenditure of India, taking the 
year 1865-6 of which we had the latest complete accounts, 
and dividing the expenditure into two or three large heads, 
so that we might compare them with the expenditure of the 
United Kingdom, and ascertain the proportion which they bear. 
These heads are necessarily very rough, but some points of 
the comparison are interesting. The Indian expenditure 
upon the army, adding to this the cost of the marine and 
transport services, appears to be about 39 per cent, of the 
whole expenditure in 1865-6, whereas in the United King¬ 
dom for the same year the whole military expenditure, 
including the army and the navy, amounted only to about 37 
per cent. It appears, therefore, that the military expendi¬ 
ture of India somewhat exceeds the proportion of the mili¬ 
tary expenditure of the United Kingdom. That is a little 
startling at first, because we must remember that India does 
not keep up a navy, or hardly anything in the shape of a 
marine, except a few transport vessels. But -when we come to 
consider whether anything can be done in the way of reduc¬ 
ing this large head of expenditure, I am bound to say that 
I am not very sanguine of being able to bring about any 
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large reduction. Of course, there are only two ways in which 
reductions can he effected. Either we must reduce the 
amount of our forces, or we must in some way economize 
in the mode of paying and maintaining them. I do not feel 
that I can hold out to the House or to the country any very 
great hopes that it would he safe or possible largely to reduce 
our force. I do not mean to say that there might not he 
reductions here and there; but when we consider the nature 
of our tenure of India, and see how much depends, not only 
on our being strong, but on our being thought to be strong, 
and what serious consequences might follow from any unwise 
reductions, either hy the encouragement of domestic troubles 
or anything in the nature of troubles from without, it is a 
very serious question whether we ought to attempt any 
diminution of our strength. I do not rest this matter on 
my own opinion merely, which I should give with extreme 
diffidence, but I rely greatly on the opinion of the Governor 
General, to which, under all the circumstances, we ought 
peculiarly to trust. The Governor General, who is person¬ 
ally responsible for maintaining the peace of India, and who, 
from his position, can form an opinion far better than we 
are capable of doing, must at all times be regarded as a very 
high authority. And Sir John Lawrence is a man whose 
opinion upon such a question ought to weigh very greatly 
indeed. In the first place Sir John Lawrence is a man of 
large Indian experience. He knows what both the domestic 
—if I may use the term—necessities of India are, and what 
are her wants in respect of security against her border neigh¬ 
bours. Then, he is a man who is by no means chargeable with 
having an extravagant turn of mind. If there is a fault 
charged against him in matters of expenditure, it is much 
more commonly said that he is disposed to be too critical and 
economical than that his tendency is towards extravagance. 
Again, if you look to his foreign policy, I think you will 
find it difficult to point to any Governor General who has 
been more opposed to aggression and to foreign war than 
Sir John Lawrence. Well, then, finding, as I do find—I 
will not say as regards some minor points, but taking the 
matter broadly-—that Sir John Lawrence is against any 
material reduction in the army, I do not feel justified in 
looking to such a reduction for a decrease in our Indian ex¬ 
penditure. Then comes the question whether, if we are to 
maintain the same force, we can reduce the cost of the 
establishment ? There, again, I am sorry to say, my ideas 
are anything but encouraging. We must hear in mind 
that the cost of living and all other expenses are largely 
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increasing in India, and, consequently, we can scarcely ex¬ 
pect that any establishment, whether civil or military, can 
be kept up at a less cost than heretofore. Even in this 
country you have found it necessary to increase the pay 
of our soldiers; and though what you have done in 
that respect does not directly involve an increase to our 
troops in India, there is no doubt that we shall have to 
do the same thing in the case of the European soldiers in 
India; so that there is the likelihood of an increase rather 
than of a diminution in the cost of the establishment in our 
Indian Empire. Then there are those sanitary questions 
which are most important, and which are in a true sense eco¬ 
nomical. I believe it is true economy to spend money wise¬ 
ly to improve the health and the accommodation of your 
troops; but I cannot say that it is likely to enable you to 
reduce the amount of the expenditure which you must be 
prepared to make. Something has been said to-night on the 
subject of the railways which are in contemplation for the 
North-West Provinces. I must entirely and cordially 
endorse the opinion which has been expressed that it is of the 
highest importance we should, as far as possible, strengthen 
those provinces by pushing those railways on ; but, in refer¬ 
ence to what fell from the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, I think I may assure the hon. Gentleman 
that, owing to other works which have to bo carried on, 
especially with regard to the Indus Valley and the Itajpoo- 
tana lines, there is no danger of that hurry which lie seems 
to apprehend in the case of those railways. At the same 
time, I repeat that the Government are quite alive to the 
importance of doing all in their power to facilitate the trans¬ 
port of troops, because by this means we economize, as we 
enable a smaller number of men to do the work of a greater 
number. It is for this reason our new transports, and our 
lines of telegraph, by bringing India practically nearer to 
London, are of a very great importance in an economical, as 
well as in a political, sense. Though we may not be able to 
reduce the cost of our military service, we may be able by 
degrees to improve and increase its efficiency very materially. 
I believe myself that we have nothing to fear from foreign 
aggression; but, at the same time, the more we strengthen 
ourselves and husband our resources, the greater will be the 
security of our Indian Empire. Our army and marine service 
in India is not costing much more now than it did before the 
mutiny, and nothing like so much as when the expenditure 
for this branch was at its highest. In 1856-7 the army and 
marine cost £12,400,000; in 1858-9 it was £22,000,000 ; for 
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the last year it was £13,207,000, with some addition for 12 m August 
stores and new transports. The next item of expenditure is 1867. 
the collection of the revenue which amounts to 18 per cent. ^"nLaim of 
That appears large, because in the United Kingdom the cost revenue, 
is only 9 per cent. ; hut the collection of the revenue in 
India is something very different from the collection of the 
revenue in England.; because, in the former ease, the collec¬ 
tion of the taxes on opium and salt comprises in some places 
the cultivation of the opium and the manufacture of the 
salt. Then in the collection of the land revenue there is 
expenditure which ought not properly to come under that 
head. With regard to all those services which may he put 
together under the head “ Law, Police, Education, &c., Civil civil 
Service, and Miscellaneous,” while the expenditure in the cx i )uudllui ' 0. 
United Kingdom is 14 per cent., in India it amounts to 20 
per cent.; hut here a great deal is charged on local taxation, 
which in India falls on the Government. As it is with regard 
to the military service, so it is with the civil. The expense is 
increasing. Great demands are made in consequence of the 
improvements in your system of government. You cannot 
carry on those improvements without enlarging your estab¬ 
lishments ; and though you may revise here and there, and 
lop off superfluous Commissioners and Boards, yet, if you 
carry out law, justice, education, and sanitary measures, 
to which an enormous importance attaches, properly, you 
must he prepared to extend your establishments liberally; 
and, in order to make your servants do your work satis¬ 
factorily, you must pay them adequately; so that neither 
in this department do I see any great prospect of a 
reduction of the expenditure. The total amount of salaries 
and expenses of the Public Department was, in 1860-1, 
£3,900,000; last year it was £3,821,000. A considerable 
addition has, however, been made within the last few 
months owing to an increase in the salaries. I have had a 
statement made out which I think shows that the additions 


to salaries made since the Budget statement of last year come 
to something like £200,000. I may observe that all these 
matters are closely scrutinized by the Government of India. 
Eor the most part, the additions are made by the local Govern¬ 
ment. They arc then revised, and, it is said, rather rigor¬ 
ously, by the supreme Government of India, and subsequently 
they are sent home for the opinion of the Secretary of State in 
England. I do not think that as they pass through the mill 
in this way any great extravagance can prevail. Under an¬ 
other head of expenditure—the interest of debt—India com¬ 
pares more favourably with England. The interest on the 
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12 ™ August debt of the United Kingdom is 39 per cent, on the expendi- 
1867. ture. The interest on the debt of India is only 11 per cent, 
on the expenditure. It is true that the debt has been increas¬ 
ing of late years ; but I do not think it has been increasing 
in greater proportion than the revenue; and we see satisfac¬ 
torily in one point how liabilities which rose some years ago 
are now falling again. I refer to the guaranteed interest 
upon railways, on which, in 1863-4 the net amount paid was 
£1,669,000; in 1867-8 it was only £580,000. The hon. 
Member for Wick says it is not of very much importance 
that the debt of a country is increasing if her revenue is 
increasing at the same time. Now, while I do not admit 
that as a rule of general application, I do not think that, in 
India, where the debt only bears a moderate proportion to 
the resources of the country, and where the latter are largely 
developing, there is any reason to be alarmed at the advance 
which the debt has made. I observe that the public are not 
alarmed, because the prices of Indian securities keep their 
position extremely well in comparison with Consols I have 
taken Consols as the standard in our public credit, and com¬ 
pared with them the Indian Rupee Paper—a security in 
which there has been no change, no alteration of the rate of 
interest, and no postponement or other dealing which would 
affect the price of the stock. I found that in January, 1861, 
the price of Consols was 92']-; the price of Indian Rupee 
Paper 95. Last January Consols stood at 91% or more than 
2 per cent, below what they were in January, 1861; but 
Indian Rupee Paper brought 101, or 6 per cent, more than 
it stood at in January, 1861. In the same way the relative 
value of British and Indian securities shows that the Indian 
Public Works, credit is by no means overstrained. The only other head of 
expenditure to which I shall refer is that for public works. 
In 1865-6 it was in India 12 per cent., while in the United 
Kingdom it was set down at 1 per cent. I inquired what 
particular items of expenditure were taken into account in 
England, and was informed that the only item was that for 
fortifications. There is, however, as we all know, other ex¬ 
penditure in England on public works. There is a great 
amount of expenditure in England for the maintenance of 
bridges and public buildings in various localities. There is 
also much money expended by private companies and railway 
companies, with which the State has nothing to do ; and we 
know that, to a considerable extent, the expenditure of private 
individuals and private companies is aided by the State in 
the shape of loans, such as, for instance, the Drainage loans, 
and the annual loans from the Exchequer Loan Cominis- 
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sioners. But in India the large expenditure for public works 
is nearly all conducted by tbe Government of India, and by 
tbe Home Government. This is an important distinction, 
but as it is a matter on wbicb a good deal bas already been 
said, I shall pass it over more briefly than I otherwise would. 
I endorse, however, what has been said by my noble Friend 
(Viscount Cranbourne) with regard to the difficulties and hesi¬ 
tations which have occurred in carrying out that policy, 
which everyone would acknowledge to be a right policy— 
namely, a fair and liberal development of the resources of 
India by a great extension of public works, and especially 
of irrigation. I am sure that upon this head there is no 
one to whom India owes a greater debt of gratitude than 
to my noble Friend, for during his short tenure of office, 
he gave an impulse to public works generally, and to 
the irrigation service in particular; and though it would 
be ungenerous to throw any slur on the Government in 
India, or to suppose that they were not earnest, and anxious 
to push this matter forward, and to carry out the policy in a 
manner adequate to the wants of the country, yet all who 
have read the documents on the table, and who know what 
has taken place, will admit that the impulse which my noble 
Friend gave to the execution of public works is likely to 
produce excellent results. All have seen, no doubt, serious 
difficulties in carrying out irrigation works, and though it 
may be easy to say that many of these difficulties were such 
as a man of energy would overcome, yet experience in India 
has made it manifest that while irrigation works should be 
pressed forward vigorously, yet we must be very prudent as 
to the mode in which we carry out the necessary policy. 
There was a question raised as to the possibility of obtaining 
labour, and, no doubt, with respect to certain periods and 
certain works, there was a great difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficiency of labour. There is also a considerable risk of 
improvident works being entered upon. If you send out 
engineers to report on the commencement of irrigation works, 
you will find able but sanguine men, who see everything 
in rosy colours, prepared to recommend schemes which, if 
intrusted to their execution, would produce credit to them¬ 
selves, but which, on proper examination, prove financially 
more or less delusive. I will mention one scheme to which 
my attention was called, and I will quote the authority 
of one of our Governors, Lord Napier, who takes great 
interest in this question of irrigation. While he tells us 
that there are portions of the Madras Presidency where 
irrigation may he carried on with great advantage, such, for 
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instance, as the deltas of the Kistna and the Cauvery, he 
also speaks in a different tone of some other projects. He 
mentions the Bellary project, the first estimate for which 
was £1,000,000 for irrigating 250,000 acres; hut another 
estimate increased the sum to £1,500,000, and reduced the 
acreage to 150,000 acres. I do not know whether this latter 
estimate is correct, it may prove to he not a sufficiently 
sanguine estimate, and I mention this case not for the pur¬ 
pose of saying anything against the Bellary project, but 
simply as an example of what one hears from time to time 
from different quarters. Lord Napier mentions it as an 
instance, in which a more sanguine view was taken some 
months ago than is now adopted, and as a proof of the 
necessity of taking care how far you commit yourselves to 
large schemes of this sort, until you are certain what the 
cost will be and what advantage it will produce. It is quite 
certain that this whole matter is being put on a more orga¬ 
nized and better footing than before. An officer (Colonel 
Stracliey) has been appointed to give it his special attention. 
He is an officer who has taken a great interest on the subject, 
and he has been going over the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, and has now gone to Bengal. His exact position 
is not finally determined. We have now before us a despatch 
setting forth the footing on which the Government of India 
wish the irrigation service to be carried on. Mr. Seymour 
Fitzgerald has been actively engaged in this matter at Bombay, 
and has appointed an officer to take the special direction of 
the irrigation works there. There is no doubt that a great 
deal will be done next year in Scinde and Bombay, and we 
know that in the North-West Provinces much is being effected. 
The attention of the Government of India is being roused 
to the work, which will have the steady and hearty support 
of the Government at home. There is no fear, then, that 
this matter will be allowed to languish; hut there should be 
considerable caution, and in some respects, scepticism, with 
respect to the projects proposed, so that nothing may be 
undertaken without a fair and good prospect of success. A 
great change which has taken place in this matter has refer¬ 
ence to the mode in which the expenses are to be charged; 
for it was proposed by the Government in India last winter, 
when the Estimates were being prepared (and the proposi¬ 
tion was agreed to by my noble Priend) that the expense of 
the irrigation and other reproductive works should be charged 
not to income but to capital, thus treating India as a pro¬ 
prietor treats his estate, who, in undertaking works of im¬ 
provement which cost more than the annual income, might 
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deem it a good and economical arrangement to borrow money 
at a moderate rate of interest for improvements, from which 
a return would he obtained not only covering the interest, 
but replacing the capital. The principle was sanctioned by 
the Home Government, and has been recognized in the 
Budget Estimate I am now about to refer to—the Estimate 
for 1867-8. Mr. Massey, in his statement of last March, 
begins by calling attention to this change, and observes that 
on its being sanctioned, the Government of India applied to 
the different Presidencies for a statement of the amount pro¬ 
posed to be expended on irrigation. Mr. Massey states their 
demands at £700,000, and he naturally says that is compa¬ 
ratively a small demand, and he had hoped that it might 
have been larger; but it was to the credit of the Govern¬ 
ments of the Presidencies that they did not immediately send 
up crude schemes, but took time to have them thoroughly 
sifted and examined. That demand then amounted to 
£700,000, and in addition to it Mr. Massey stated that he 
was about to borrow certain sums of money for the purpose 
of making advances to Bombay and Calcutta. In Bombay, 
in consequence of the commercial distress there, the progress 
of the land sales has been delayed; and, as it was thought 
unwise to delay the public works, the prosecution of which 
was dependent on the proceeds of those sales, the Govern¬ 
ment of India determined that they would carry on those 
works, borrowing certain sums in order to effect that object. 
They borrowed altogether £1,000,000 to give to Bombay; 
but that amount is in the nature of an advance to Bombay, 
and therefore not in the nature of a permanent addition to 
the debt of the year. In the case of Madras and Calcutta, 
they have agreed to advance a sum of £520,500, for three 
years, for executing the waterworks there; but that sum will 
be speedily rapid. Taking those sums together, Mr. Mas¬ 
sey’s estimate was that he should have to borrow about 
£2,000,000—and this amount he did not propose to reckon 
in his Budget Estimate. He calculated that his expendi¬ 
ture, including what are known as public works extraordi¬ 
nary, but exclusive of the sums to be borrowed for irriga¬ 
tion, would amount to £47,340,000; his revenue, including 
the charges on customs revenue and on stamps, he esti¬ 
mated at £46,283,000, thus showing a deficiency of 
£1,057,000. In order to meet that deficiency, he proposed 
to levy a licence tax, the amount of which lie calculated at 
£500,000. The deficiency would by that means be reduced 
to £557,000. The balance he proposed to make right, not 
by adding anything to taxation, but in the following man- 
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ner:—The Government of India are now engaged in re¬ 
modelling the barracks and in building new ones. A sum 
of nearly £2,000,000 will be required for that purpose dur¬ 
ing the present year. Instead of taking that sura out of 
revenue, Mr. Massey transfers £1,000,000 of it to loan, and 
in that way shows a surplus of about £500,000. The expen¬ 
diture on barracks in India has an analogy to the expendi¬ 
ture on fortifications in this country. It is undoubtedly 
difficult to meet so large an expenditure out of annual reve¬ 
nue, and I am not prepared to say that Mr. Massey was not 
justified in spreading the cost of those barracks over a some¬ 
what longer period than is necessary for their completion. 
Assuming it to be necessary that they should be completed 
with great rapidity—say in a period of five or six years, it is 
not unreasonable, I think, to spread the re-payment of the 
sum required for the purpose over a period of ten or twelve 
years, providing for portions of the expenditure by means of 
temporary loans. I am, at the same time, of opinion that 
an outlay of this description ought to be met within a defi¬ 
nite and a short period, and that an addition to the perma¬ 
nent debt of the country ought not to be made for such an 
object as the construction of barracks. That would be a 
most dangerous policy, and it will therefore be incumbent on 
the Government of India to keep up a considerable surplus 
of income over expenditure;, in order to clear off that amount 
of debt, unless they find it possible to adopt our system of 
terminable annuities, in which case the debt would be ex¬ 
tinguished within a limited time. I draw a broad distinction, 
I may add, between a debt of this kind and one incurred for 
the purpose of carrying out reproductive works, for which 
you may take a loan with great safety, because you may 
reckon on their producing a profit sufficient to cover the 
interest of that loan. At the same time, even with regard 
to those works, I am anxious that some system should be 
established, by means of which the money' borrowed to 
execute them should be repaid through the operation of 
something like a sinking fund. I should like to see some¬ 
thing in the nature of those provisions made in England in 
the case of drainage and other advances, if possible, carried 
out in India, so that the loans to which I am referring might 
be repaid within a certain period. I will now mention a 
few other items which I look upon as worthy of notice in a 
statement of the revenue and expenditure of India for the 
current year. In the land revenue there is an increase of 
£200,000, notwithstanding the remissions which have been 
made in Orissa and elsewhere. [Mr. Crawford : What is 
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the total amount of the land revenue ?] The total amount 
of the land revenue was estimated at £20,054,000. In the 
customs duties, as the House is aware, considerable changes 
have been made. A Commission was appointed, which 
revised the tariff, and the result has been that, whereas 
formerly all articles not specially exempted were charged 
with duty, now all articles not specially mentioned are free 
from duty. Upwards of forty articles have, I believe, been 
exempted from import duties, and there are only ninety-five 
articles in sixty-five classes on which those duties are now 
charged. There are at the same time many articles which 
were formerly subject to export duties on which those duties 
are no longer levied. There are, I believe, eighty-eight articles 
on which they have been abolished, and only nine on which 
they are charged. These changes brought about an estimated 
loss to the revenue, including the loss on saltpetre, of 
£140,000. To make up for that loss the Government of 
India laid an additional export duty of one anna per maund 
on grain. It is not a very heavy charge, and I do not like 
to question the discretion of the Indian Government in the 
matter; but I regret that they have felt themselves obliged 
to take such a step. With regard to other items I am 
happy to be able to state that the revenue from salt is esti¬ 
mated for the present at a higher figure by £544,770 than 
in the previous year. The estimated revenue from opium 
is, however, much more moderate, being taken at £7,713,750, 
instead of £8,500,000. That is a moderate estimate, and I 
have every reason to believe that it will not only be fully 
reached, but, in all probability, exceeded. With respect to 
stamps, a revision has taken place, which will increase the 
revenue from that source by about £500,000. The receipts 
from public works are estimated to fall very far short of those 
for last year. They then amounted to £978,000, whereas 
the Estimate for this year is £480,000. That decrease is 
attributable to the exclusion of the Bombay land sales. I 
will not trouble the Committee with the various items of the 
increase and decrease in the expenditure. There is a consi¬ 
derable advance for the supply of grain to Orissa; it 
amounts altogether to £410,000, of which about £150,000 
will be lost—that is to say, it will be spent in the relief of 
destitution. Again, the transport service is estimated to 
cost £240,000 more than in the previous year, and there is 
a decrease for the army of £520,000, which is due to the 
removal of Berar from the accounts, and the reduction of 
the charge for the home transport service. Having gone 
through these points I come to a question which is perhaps 
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12 th august still more immediately interesting to India, and also to many 
1.867. i n this country; I allude to the licence tax. This tax, 
License Tax. although it is not estimated to produce a large amount, affects 
a considerable number of people in India. Its imposition 
has caused so great a sensation that several memorials have 
been addressed to me praying that I would disallow the tax. 
It is, I may add, in the power of the Secretary of State in 
Council to take that course, and the power was exercised 
by Sir Charles Wood in the case of certain export 
duties. This, however, is not an occasion on which I 
should deem it right to follow his example. I cannot but 
feel the force of what Sir Charles Wood said, that a 
Secretary of State should control but not direct the 
finances of India. That is a view which, in my opi¬ 
nion, ought always to be borne in mind. We must recollect 
that the responsibility of fixing the taxation of a country 
must rest with those who are on the spot, who are best able 
to judge of its wants and of the amount of the burden 
which it can bear. I could not say, looking at the state of 
the Estimates for the present year, that it was not right to 
make some provision in the shape of additional taxation, and 
I cordially agreed with the Government of India that that 
addition ought not to take the form of an increase of the 
salt tax. Nor do I see very well in what way it could be 
levied except in the way of direct taxation. There are, of 
course, various forms of direct taxation, and this addition 
might have assumed that of an income tax, a succession 
duty, or a licence tax, which, to a certain extent, is familiar 
to the people of India; and in some districts, at all events, 
it is a kind of taxation which is not unpopular among them. 
I am not prepared to contend that the particular form given 
to the present licence tax is the best which could be select¬ 
ed. I have no doubt that it was, to a certain extent, tenta¬ 
tive ; and, indeed, Mr. Massey speaks of it as an experiment, 
which would probably require hereafter some modification. 
I am sorry, however, to see that he has mixed up rather too 
much, as I think, the principle of the income tax with the 
principle of a licence tax. He has made what seems to me 
a mistake in taxing incomes derived from salaries on a prin¬ 
ciple inapplicable to an income tax. The mistake, I think, 
is this, that all men are made to pay the same amount if 
their incomes are in excess of a certain fixed sum. I can 
understand a graduated tax upon trading interests in which 
a man who carries on a large business and lives in a supe¬ 
rior house is rated at a higher sum than a man in the class 
below. There are no doubt instances in which this might 
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be done, and when you deal only with traders, and when it 12th A,TacST 
is an object to collect the tax without inquiring too minutely l867 - 
into a man’s private affairs, there is an advantage in grada¬ 
tion and division into classes, which must not be lost sight 
of. But when you come to apply that principle to salaries, 
the injustice becomes apparent, because if a Secretary of 
State, for instance, with £5,000 a year, pay the same amount 
as the Under Secretary, with £2,000 or a clerk with £1,000, 
it must necessarily lead to soreness and a feeling of dissatis¬ 
faction. I feel sure that this is an oversight, and that, upon 
the attention of the Government of India being called to the 
matter, a remedy will be applied ; at all events if the tax is 
to become a permanent one. But the question of its per¬ 
manent maintenance is one upon which I cannot undertake 
to decide, and which I must leave to be dealt with by the 
Indian Government according to their discretion. It will 
be for them, taking into consideration the circumstances of 
the country, looking at the state of the debt, the amount to 
be laid out on reproductive works, and the prospects of im¬ 
provement to the revenue, to say whether it will be neces¬ 
sary or desirable to keep up a system of direct taxation, and 
if to a large amount, whether they must not go to the 
income tax ? I now come back for a moment to the ques- License Tax 
tion of irrigation, or I should rather say of irrigation finance, ami irrigation 
and I wish to connect with that subject a passage in Mr. tmunce ' 
Massey’s speech. Mr. Massey said— 

“I must add that the Government, without giving a definite pledge, 
does not propose that this tax (the licence tax) shall form a permanent 
source of the Imperial revenue. During the first year the duties will be 
collected and credited like any other tax; but in our opinion a tax of 
this nature is better suited to local purposes than to the general pur¬ 
poses of the State. We intend, therefore, in another year to transfer 
it modified, if experience should suggest such a modification, together 
with the corresponding amount of charges of a local character, to the 
several local Governments and Administrations.” 

I think I see in that passage the germ of the solution of 
several difficulties. It seems to me that a tax like this 
licence tax, which, applied to the whole of India, causes a 
great deal of heart-burning and discontent, while, at the 
same time, it yields but a small result, may, though unpo¬ 
pular and unpleasing in some parts of the country, be 
accepted in other parts as a recognized and convenient form 
of taxation. I think, moreover, if you were to adopt the 
principle of transferring the power of local taxation to a Power of local 
limited extent to the different local Governments, you might by 

enable those local bodies to adapt their taxation to the pre- Governments, 
possessions and the prejudices of those with whom they have 
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1867. themselves in the pursuit of the objects you desired to see 
attained, and free them from those annoyances to which my 
noble Friend has referred—annoyances which grate harshly 
upon their feelings, hut from which it is at present difficult 
to relieve them, because as long as the whole expenditure of 
the country is thrown upon the Government of India, that 
Government will of course be occasionally compelled to 
interfere in matters which at first sight may appear trifling 
and vexatious. I am inclined to think that in that way it 
would be possible to accomplish another object—namely, 
that of making your advances for reproductive works upon 
a footing which would enable you, in a bond fide and per¬ 
fectly legitimate manner, gradually to recover the money so 
advanced. I do not profess to have elaborated any scheme 
upon this subject. I only throw out this suggestion for 
consideration. I am disposed to think that, connecting it 
with other measures which we may, perhaps, take for the 
development of local government throughout India, we may 
be able by its means to do great good. I am quite sure that 
the painful matters to which the attention of the House has 
been directed within the last few days ought to have left 
upon our minds the impression that it is our duty to take 
such measures as we are able, in order to give fairer and 
fuller play for the development of the resources of the 
country in its remoter districts; and that we can scarcely 
accomplish unless we are prepared to a certain extent to 
relax the principle of centralization by which we have been 
so long guided. I am most anxious to pay attention to the 
valuable recommendations contained in the Hep or t of the 
Commissioners in Orissa, to see measures introduced some¬ 
thing after the manner of our own Poor Laws—some attempt, 
that is to say, to provide for the maintenance of those who 
accidentally become destitute. I should also be glad to see 
some alteration introduced in the relations between the 
Zemindars and the Ryots, so as to secure the latter class a 
fair share in the benefit of that great settlement of which 
the Zemindars at present seem to have the lion’s share. 
Looking at this, and remembering to what an extent local 
knowledge, local interest, and local control are valuable in 
carrying out such matters as those to which I have adverted, 
I am very anxious to organize some system of that kind. 
And though I possess the highest respect for the great 
abilities and merits of the gentlemen who have been spoken 
of as holding high offices in Bengal, and though the system 
of government in that province has led to a great respect for 
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the law among the inhabitants, I cannot forget that Bengal 
is not India, and that we must endeavour so to shape our 
measures and our policy as to give full play to all portions 
of the country committed to our charge. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by proposing the formal Resolution. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the total Revenue of India for the year ending the 30th 
day of April 1866 was £48,935,220 ; the total of the direct claims, and 
demands upon the Revenue, including charges of collection and cost of 
Salt and Opium, was £8,452,153; the charges in India, including 
Interest on Debt and the value of Stores received from England, were 
£32,668,771; the charges in England were £4,981,185; the Guaranteed 
Interest on the Capital of Railway and other Companies in India and 
in England, deducting net Traffic Receipts, was £67,043, making a total 
charge for the same year of £46,169,152; and there was an excess of 
Income over Expenditure in that year amounting to £2,766,068.”— 
(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 

Mb. Crawford said, he begged leave to congratulate 
the right hon. Baronet upon the exceedingly clear manner in 
which he had, after so short an experience of the department, 
brought before the Committee the details of the financial 
condition of India. He had listened to a great many financial 
explanations in relation to the revenues both of this country 
and of India, and lie had never yet heard the details of 
receipt and expenditure more clearly laid before the House. 
He wished to refer to the manner in which the Government 
of India had acted in respect to the imposition of export 
duties. A Committee had been appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment in Calcutta to consider the tariff arrangements of India ; 
and he was glad to find that the conclusions of that Com¬ 
mittee were not unanimous, at all events as regarded recom¬ 
mending increased import duties on the produce of India. 
On that Committee were the officiating Commissioner of 
Customs at Bombay aud several other gentlemen acquainted 
with mercantile matters. Among them was a relative of 
his own, and he was happy to find from his clear Minute 
that he had taken a view entirely opposed to that of the 
Committee at large. It was generally held to be an axiom 
in matters of taxation, that it was exceedingly unwise to 
levy an export duty on the raw produce of a country, and to 
expose its producers to a competition which placed them in 
an unfavourable position with reference to the products 
of other countries not subject to such taxation. He had 
a letter from a gentleman at the head of a large com¬ 
mercial establishment at Madras, in which, at his request, 
the writer reviewed the Report of the Tariff Commissioners 
of Calcutta. The gentleman reminded him of the fact 
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12 th August that some few years ago, when the late Mr. Wilson went 
1867. to India, he selected the article of saltpetre for taxa¬ 
tion, and raised its price about £6 per ton. When the 
news of that proceeding on the part of Mr. Wilson 
arrived in this country, he himself took the liberty of 
stating in that House that the effect of that increase of duty 
would he to set the inventive genius of chemists and other 
persons in Europe at work, in order to produce some commo¬ 
dity that would take the place of saltpetre, the price of 
which would bo enhanced in consequence of the increased 
export duty. Well, what he then stated had been complete¬ 
ly borne out by the event. The chemists of Europe had 
turned their attention to the matter, and had succeeded in 
producing a substitute applicable to most of the uses to 
which saltpetre was formerly applied. The Tariff Commit¬ 
tee, in their Report, recommended the Government of India 
to retain the duties on certain articles which they enume¬ 
rated, and to free other articles from duty, including salt¬ 
petre, the trade in which had been almost destroyed by the 
effect of the high taxation upon it. A similar result had 
followed a similar policy adopted in Ceylon in regard to cin¬ 
namon, upon which a high duty was imposed : and now the 
trade in cinnamon from Ceylon was reduced comparatively 
to next to nothing. Another example of the same kind was 
afforded some years ago by the article of sulphur, on which 
the Government of the Two Sicilies, thinking it had a mono¬ 
poly of that article, placed a very heavy export duty. The 
same consequence would ensue if the proposed high export 
duties were levied on the produce of India. He would take 

indigo_ the case of indigo. In the Madras Presidency a kind of 

between^ 0 " ^ n ^S° was grown which was subject in the markets of Europe 
Madras ana to competition with a description of indigo that was 
Guatemala. produced in the State of Guatemala, in Central America. 

The Guatemala trade iu indigo had been gradually increas¬ 
ing, having within the last ten years nearly trebled itself. 
While the Madras indigo was subject to competition in our 
market with the indigo of Guatemala, it was now to continue 
to be burdened with a heavy impost on leaving India. There 
had already been a considerable decrease in the exports of 
that particular description of indigo from Madras, though, 
no doubt, the falling off was due in some degree to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the season. The Secretary of State had told 
them that the land revenue of India produced £20,051,000 
out of a total of upwards of £46,000,000. It could not he 
denied that a very considerable portion of that revenue fell 
upon the articles produced from the laud, and he was inform- 
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ed by an experienced authority that the cultivator of indigo 
after paying 30 per cent, on liis produce in the shape of land- 
tax was mulcted at the port of shipment of three rupees per 
maund. Then, again, the export duty on grain was to be 
raised from two to three annas, or 50 per cent. Such a tax 
was entirely wrong in principle, and what ground was put 
forward by the Tariff Committee for levying such a duty on 
grain ? Because it suited the people of the Mauritius to 
charge a duty on the rice imported into that colony, was it 
therefore necessarily a wise and prudent thing, or a proceed¬ 
ing consistent with the principles of political economy, to 
levy an export duty on its leaving Calcutta ? He hoped 
that the right lion. Baronet would see the propriety of 
expressing to the Government of India his views on that 
subject in terms which would induce it to reconsider the 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman had referred to the very 
favourable position of the revenue arising from the salt 
duties during the past year. That might arise in some 
degree from the great facilities afforded to the consumers by 
the railways, by which salt was conveyed up the country 
from Calcutta at very moderate rates. He was glad to hear 
what the right hon. Gentleman had stated in regard to the 
licence tax. It was exceedingly unpopular in India, not so 
much because it was a personal tax, ns on account of the 
irregularities and inequalities to which the right hon. Gen¬ 
tleman had referred. It appeared that the Home Govern¬ 
ment did not propose to deal with the tax, and when that 
intelligence reached India the Governor General would no 
doubt make up his mind to receive some vigorous applica¬ 
tions for its removal. He also heard with satisfaction the 
plan which it was proposed to adopt to replace the money 
expended in the construction of irrigation works, not only 
because it would tend to make taxation for such purposes 
local, but because it would help to relieve the subordinate 
Presidencies, as they were termed, from their position of 
dependence on the superior Government. There was nothing 
more irritating or vexatious than the feeling which prevailed 
in these subordinate Presidencies that no item of expendi¬ 
ture, however insignificant, could be incurred without the 
matter being brought under the cognizance of the supreme 
Government. The fact was that the manner in which these 
small items of expenditure were bandied about from one 
department to another in the Governments of India was 
something approaching the ridiculous. He rejoiced, there¬ 
fore, that the principle advocated by the right hon. Baronet 
would tend to free the subordinate Governments of India 
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from the state of dependence upon the supreme Government 
in which they were placed at present upon matters of the 
most ordinary expenditure. With respect to new railways 
he was not sorry to hear that the Government would take 
time to consider the plans brought under their notice. He 
(Mr. Crawford) viewed with some distrust the execution oi 
the works proposed in connection with the Valley of the 
Indus line. There were, it was true, many reasons, com¬ 
mercial and political, which commended it to support; but 
at the present moment, when a rival scheme was propound¬ 
ed, it would he impolitic to favour one at the expense of the 
other. They should at least wait until the respective merits 
of both were fully ascertained. As to other railways, he 
hoped that the Secretary for India would set his face against 
any undue extension of the existing system. He wished to 
see the existing companies have time to mature their plans, 
and then the public would see at no distant day these rail¬ 
ways returning an income, as compared with their expendi¬ 
ture, far exceeding anything known in this country. There 
were two railways in India, with a mileage of 2,500 miles 
between them, which, with an outlay of £45,000,000, were 
now earning the full amount of their guaranteed dividend, 
and if the existing companies were allowed to perfect their 
system, and were not called upon to add branches beyond 
the scope of their original schemes, the time was close at 
hand when the most sanguine anticipations of the predeces¬ 
sors of the right hon. Gentleman would be realized as to the 
receipts added from these sources to the credit of the Indian 
Government. He would not further detain the House 
except to express his personal satisfaction with the statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Laing said, he wished to say a few words on the 
special question of finance, and he would confine himself to 
the special topic of the new taxes imposed. A material 
part of the Budget statement of last year was that new taxes 
of a very objectionable and unpopular character had been 
imposed. He concurred in what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for the City of London as to the injurious effect of 
some of the export duties, especially with reference to the 
article of saltpetre, and he regretted nothing more than that, 
when he was in India, he did not take the opportunity of 
reducing the duties on that article, for an important branch 
of Indian industry had been almost destroyed by that tax. 
The House could hardly understand how unpopular the 
licence tax was in India. Any system of levying any con¬ 
siderable revenue by means of direct taxation met with 
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such an amount of opposition, and excited so much unpo¬ 
pularity, as it was impossible for any person with European 
notions to conceive. A plan of direct taxation of this kind 
was partially introduced into Oude as an experiment, and 
several cases of suicide occurred on the part of petty dealers 
because they were subject to a licence tax of something 
like half-a-crown. This was almost inconceivable to Euro¬ 
pean minds. One reason of the oppressiveness of a tax of 
this sort was that it had necessarily to be levied by local 
agents, who acted on the fears of an ignorant and excited 
population, threatening them with something ruinous unless 
they paid a douceur. He had occasion when in India to 
consider the operation of a licence tax, and he found that 
the average amount imposed on every small trader would 
not exceed 4s'. or 5s., so that 4,000,000 persons must be taxed 
to raise £1,000,000, and, taking these as heads of families, 
15,000,000 or 16,000,000 would be subjected to alarm and 
extortion for the sake of £1,000,000 of revenue. In Lord 
Canning’s time, by strict economy, not only was no new tax 
imposed, but the tax on small incomes was reduced; and he 
regretted that Mr. Massey should have introduced a licence 
tax without waiting, at any rate, another year to see whether 
it was necessary to avert a permanent financial deficit. It 
was true there was an apparent deficit on the present year, 
but Indian Budgets materially depended on the estimate of 
opium, and on the way in which various large items were 
brought in, and for the last five or six years there had been 
small surpluses and small deficits, the former slightly pre¬ 
ponderating. Practically there had been an equilibrium, 
although a large amount had been charged to revenue for 
public works and interest on unfinished railways. A great 
deal of the mischief had arisen from the unwise reduction 
of the cash balances, which should always be considerable, 
so that in case of any fluctuation in the revenue, or unfore¬ 
seen contingency, it might not be necessary to resort to 
additional taxation. He thought there was room for further 
economy, especially in the army expenditure. In the model 
years of 1861-2-3, when expenditure was reduced to the 
lowest point in every department, the cost of the army was 
brought down to about £12,500,000, the European force 
being 72,000 men. That force was now 10,000 less, which 
ought to involve a saving of £1,000,000; and a difference of 
£500,000 had been made by,a transfer as to stores, which 
were now paid for in this country. Instead, however, of 
the army expenditure being reduced to £11,000,000, it 
exceeded £13,000,000. There had no doubt been some 
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increase of charge on account of the rise in the price of provi¬ 
sions and other causes; but still he thought that a mili¬ 
tary expenditure in India exceeding £13,000,000 was 
higher than it ought to he. Had that amount been 
reduced it would have been possible to dispense with the 
licence tax; and if such an impost was necessary at all 
it ought to have been levied, not as an Imperial, but, as was 
at one time contemplated by Lord Canning’s Government, 
as a local tax, so that it might be modified to suit the vary¬ 
ing circumstances of different districts. He did not, how¬ 
ever, blame the Secretary of State for not exercising his 
veto, which he could hardly have done unless he had been 
backed by the private opinion of the Governor General; 
but he hoped the right hon. Gentleman would use his influ¬ 
ence so as either to dispense with the tax before another year 
by strict economy, or else to leave direct taxation to the 
local Governments, which would be the next best thing. 

Mr. Fawcett said, he thought the hon. Member for 
Wick (Mr. Laing) had taken a somewhat optimist view of 
the state of India, especially during the last twelve months, 
when 750,000 people had died of famine. He had argued 
the prosperity of the country from the fact that wages and 
prices were both rising ; but unless wages were rising in a 
greater ratio than prices, this test was obviously inconclusive. 
The rise of prices showed a depreciation in the value of 
money, consequently the expenses of the Government must 
increase, and were actually increasing. Now, considering 
that a greater portion of the revenue arose from the land 
tax, which was a rent paid to the Government for its pro¬ 
prietary rights in the soil, and that the policy had been to 
commute proprietary rights for fixed monetary payments, 
the prospects of Indian finance were somewhat serious. If 
money depreciated, and if our chief source of revenue was 
commuted for a fixed payment, we should become poorer 
every year. Commutation ought, therefore, to be avoided. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for the City (Mr. Craw¬ 
ford) in condemning the export duty on grain; but he did 
not agree with him as to the feasibility of increasing the salt 
tax, for this was one of the worst imports ever devised, and 
Indian finances would not arrive at a satisfactory condition 
until we were able to get rid of it altogether. As to the 
licence tax the correspondence he had received from many 
of his friends showed it to be exceedingly unpopular. It 
was, moreover, most unequal, for he believed an income of 
£250 a year paid as much as one of £1,250. The man who 
paid a land tax was not really taxed; ho was simply paying 
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rent to the Government; therefore it seemed extraordinary 
that the licence should not be applied to land. In the 
debates which had taken place on the famine in Orissa, 
almost all the time was taken up with personal attacks, one 
finding fault with the Governor General, and another with 
Sir Cecil Beadon. He had listened to those attacks with pain, 
because both men had rendered illustrious services to India. 
A question of much more importance, however, had been left 
out of the discussion. The famine had been produced 
entirely by physical causes, over which wc had no control. 
There was not a sufficiency of rain, and the crops failed. No 
doubt everything that ought to have been done was not done 
to relieve the famine, but those who had most experience of 
India would agree with him when he said that, considering 
the utter failure of the crops in Orissa, however the Govern¬ 
ment officials in Calcutta or Orissa might have exerted them¬ 
selves, nothing could have prevented wide-spread distress and 
suffering. But what he wanted to know now was, whether 
the Government were taking any steps to obviate the recur¬ 
rence of such a calamity ? During the last twenty years 
four or five famines had taken place in India, and in the 
famine of 1860, though admittedly everything possible had 
been done by the local authorities, there was a loss of life 
estimated at between 100,000 and 200,000. The important 
question, therefore, was, whether it was not possible to bring 
to our aid the resources of England and of modern science 
to prevent those fearful calamities which were certain to 
recur in a tropical climate like India, unless we husbanded 
the water, and made it to produce fertility, when rain in 
sufficient quantity was not forthcoming. 

Mb. M’Laken wished to say a few words on a matter 
which appeared to him of great importance. By the Reso¬ 
lution before the House they were called upon to affirm the 
proposition that there was an excess of income over expendi¬ 
ture in the Indian revenue of £2,766,068. The right lion. 
Baronet began by telling the House that this was a state¬ 
ment sent home by Mr. Massey, and he went on to show 
that Mr. Massey had made several errors to the extent of 
£200,000 and £300,000, and ended by showing that, when 
the accounts were properly stated, there really was a deficit 
of £500,000. He did not see how the House, after hearing 
the statement of the right lion. Baronet could honestly affirm 
the Resolution, for it had been shown by the right hon. 
Baronet himself that there was no such surplus; and he 
should be sorry to see such a Resolution placed on the 
Journals of the House when the statement it embodied was 
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contrary to the fact. He thought the right hon. Baronet 
would have done much better if he had formally corrected 
the erroneous statement of Mr. Massey, and given the House, 
in his Resolution, the real facts as to the income and expendi¬ 
ture ; and he maintained that it would be wrong to put 
a statement on the Journals which was notoriously contrary 
to the fact. 

Mb. Bazley condemned the delay and procrastination 
which had taken place in bringing forward the Indian 
Budget. He approved the suggestion that an Indian Minister 
of Trade and Agriculture should be appointed, and con¬ 
demned the notion of congratulating ourselves upon the 
fact that India had 3,600 miles of railway communication, 
seeing that we had in this country 12,000 miles, and America 
had 40,000. The statement of the hon. and learned Member 
for the Tower Hamlets was very interesting and important, 
especially that portion which related to the railway accom¬ 
modation, and he contended that the accommodation was by 
no means adequate to the wants of 200,000,000 of people. 
He recommended the medical service of India to the best 
consideration of Government, and contended that the old 
medical officers had great injustice done them. The exports 
of India had increased in seven years from £14,000,000 to 
£70,000,000—a fact which showed that the people of that 
country were ready to labour in the improvement of the 
land, and deserved every encouragement. Owing, however, 
to the want of public works the progress of the country had 
been retarded. If a Minister of Trade and Agriculture was 
appointed, it would be his duty to give every information 
with respect to such public works as ought to be carried on, 
and that would lead to the increased productiveness of the 
country, and to that augmented revenue for which the 
Indian Minister was now sighing. He trusted that in the 
next Session the accounts would be laid before the House at 
an earlier period. It was not creditable to the dignity or 
deliberations of that House that a few hours only in one 
night should be all that was devoted to the financial and 
general interests of India. 

Sir Stafford North cote said, in reference to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. MtLaren), 
that he must admit the justice of his criticism as applied to 
the Resolution in its present shape. He proposed to amend 
it by inserting the words—“ That it appears from the 
accounts laid before the House.” There was unquestionably 
the error he had pointed out, hut the other items were cor¬ 
rect. With respect to the suggestion offered by the hon. 
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Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), he had to say that a 
great deal of work was now being done in the way of irriga¬ 
tion, and a considerable expenditure was in progress, which 
lie trusted would have the effect of averting the calamity of 
famine in future years. 

Amendment proposed, inline 1, after the word “That,” 
to insert the words “ it appears by the Accounts laid before 
this House that.” 

Question “ That those words be there inserted,” put, 
and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That it appears by the Accounts laid before this House 
that the total Revenue of India for the year ending the 30th day of 
April 1866 was £48,935,220; the total of the direct claims and 
demands upon the Revenue, including charges of collection and cost of 
Salt and Opium, was £8,452,153; the charges in India, including inter¬ 
est on Debt and the value of Stores received from England, were 
£32,668,771 ; the charges in England were £4,981,185; the Guaran¬ 
teed Interest on the Capital of Railway and other Companies in India 
and in England, deducting net Traffic Receipts, was £67,043; making a 
total charge for the same year of £46,169,152 ; and there was an excess 
of Income over Expenditure in that year amounting to £2,766,068. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two of the 
Clock. 
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Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Sir Stafford Nortiicote: Mr. Dodson, I think there 
is nothing in the statement with which I shall have to 
trouble the Committee to-day which calls for any very 
lengthened remarks from me. I must express my obliga¬ 
tions to my right hon. Friend the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie) for having allowed the House to proceed 
with the business of the day without raising a preliminary 
discussion in accordance with the Notice which he placed on 
the Paper. As I just now remarked, I shall have very little 
to say; but at the outset I must take the opportunity of 
expressing my regret that this is the last financial statement 
on which any Minister of State w r ill have to comment 
which has been drawn up by my right hon. Friend Mr. 
Massey. As the Committee is doubtless aware, Mr. Massev 
has left India and returned to this country, although the 
period during which he might have expected to hold the 
position of Finance Minister of India has not yet expired. 
I am anxious to express my great regret that India has been 
deprived of the services of Mr. Massey; although, looking 
at the matter from a purely English point of view, I am 
sure the Committee will rejoice with me at Mr. Massey 
having again come among us, and will concur with me in 
expressing a hope that we may see him once more a Mem¬ 
ber of the House of Commons. I am quite sure that 
whenever Mr. Massey takes his place among us again, India 
will feel the advantage of there being present in the House 
of Commons another statesman who is able to speak with 
personal information and personal knowledge of the state of 
that Empire. These intercommunications between England 
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and India are, I feel satisfied, very advantageous to both 
countries; and I must express a hope that in future we may 
have the advantage of Mr. Massey’s frequent advice upon 
Indian affairs. I am particularly sorry, however, that Mr. 
Massey’s retirement should have occurred at this particular 
moment; because at the time he left India he was engaged 
in prosecuting an inquiry in reference to a reform in the 
system of the financial arrangements between the central 
Government of India and the local Governments. This is 
a reform to which 1 attach very great importance; and I 
think he would, perhaps, have been better able than any 
one else to effect it. However, the matter has been set on 
foot, and by-and-by I shall have occasion to refer to it more 
particularly. The good work which Mr. Massey has initiat¬ 
ed will, I trust, not be allowed to fall through. 

And now, Mr. Dodson, I will begin, according to 
the usual practice, by referring very briefly to the actual 
accounts which we have received for the year 1866-7—that 
is, the year ending on the 31st March, 1867. The Com¬ 
mittee are aware that the statement made last year with 
regard to these accounts was a statement founded partly ori 
information and partly on Estimates. It was founded on 
information extending over about eight months of the year, 
and on Estimates for the remaining four. Now that we have 
the actual accounts we shall, of course, find some slight 
difference in the results, though it will not be so striking as 
the difference on which I had occasion to comment last year 
between the actual accounts and the Budget Estimates of 
the preceding year, 1865-6. Last year it was estimated that 
the revenue of the eleven months ending the 31st March, 
1867, would be, in round numbers, £12,000,000, and the 
expenditure £41,300,000. The actual accounts show that 
the revenue for that period was £12,013,000, and the expen¬ 
diture, including that for public works extraordinary, was 
£41,530,000. Therefore, there is an excess of expenditure 
of £2,517;000, against the expected excess of £2,300,000 ; 
and the difference may be explained by the difficulty of 
making a clear estimate when one month of the year is 
omitted. I. now turn to what is of more importance—the 
regular estimate for the year 1867-8. Last year we had 
before us the Budget statement or Estimate for the year 
ending the 31st March, 1868, showing that the revenues 
and receipts would probably amount to £46,783,000, and 
the charges and expenditure of all kinds, including public 
works extraordinary, to £18,610,000; showing, therefore, 
deficit, accord’ , of £1,827,000. 
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The account which we now receive shows that the revenues 
and receipts are estimated at £48,258,000, being an im¬ 
provement of very nearly £1,500,000 upon the revenues. 
But, on the other hand, the regular Estimate for charges 
and expenditure of all kinds stands at £49,364,000, instead 
of £48,610,000, showing an increase of £754,000. The 
general result, therefore, is that, instead of a deficiency of 
£1,827,000, which we expected, the account for the years 
1867-8 only shows a deficiency of £1,106,000. The Com¬ 
mittee must understand that when I speak of a deficiency 
I am indicating the difference between the estimated revenue 
and the estimated total expenditure of the year, including 
the public works extraordinary. But it was never intended 
or contemplated that the revenue would be sufficient to 
cover all the charges for public works extraordinary. Nor 
lias it been usual to include the public works extraordinary 
in these comparative statements of revenue and expenditure; 
but it has now been considered more convenient that I 
should take them in this form. I only wish to put this 
caution before the Committee that they may not be alarmed 
when I speak of deficiencies to such a large amount; for if 
you exclude these public works extraordinary, and charge 
their cost to capital, then the accounts would show a large 
surplus, instead of a deficiency. I put, then, the revenue 
as £1,500,000 better, and the expenditure as £750,000 
greater by the accounts which are just received. Now what 
are the items on which the improvement of revenue has 
taken place ? There are three principal items on which 
almost the whole of the increase has arisen. There is, first, 
a better return from the Licence Tax, which was estimated 
to produce £500,000, but which is now estimated to pro¬ 
duce £658,000. There is next a gain under the head of 
customs of £188,000 ; and the last is the most important 
increase of the whole—on the item of opium the increase 
has been no less than £1,100,000. Opium is estimated to 
produce £8,814,000, which is decidedly the largest amount 
that opium has produced for a great number of years past. 
[Colonel Sykes : Unhappily.] The increase on the whole of 
these items amounts to £1,446,000, which is very nearly the 
whole amount of improvement on the revenue. At the 
same time some changes have taken place in other items ; 
some have increased and others have fallen off—-the increase 
and decrease nearly balancing each other. There has been 
an increase under the heads of “ Land Revenue,” “ Excise,” 
“ the Post Office,” “ Miscellaneous,” and some others; and, 
on the other hand, there is a decrease in “ Salt,” “Stamps,” 
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“ Mint,” “ Telegraphs,” and one or two others—I mean a 
decrease as compared with the Budget Estimate, not that 
the revenue itself has decreased as compared with the 
revenue of former years. Stamps, for instance, have fallen 
short by £93,000 of the Estimate of last year; but, in 
point of fact, the revision of the judicial stamps has proved 
financially a very satisfactoi*y measure, and lias led appa¬ 
rently to au increase in the revenue of some £ 100,000. The 
item of Customs shows, I think, a very satisfactory improve¬ 
ment. Comparing the revenue —as far as it has yet been 
estimated—for the year 1867-8 with the year 1865-6, the 
last complete year—for the intermediate period of eleven 
months was a broken year, when a change was made in the 
date of closing the accounts—I find that in the year 1865-6 
the revenue under this head was £2,279,000, and the actual 
Estimate for this year is £2,515,000, showing an improve¬ 
ment in the recent yield of Customs of some £270,000. 
Considering what depression there has recently been in India, 
consequent upon the cessation of the cotton demand, and 
upon the various other troubles, of which this House is 
aware, I think we may consider it very satisfactory that 
there has been this improvement, more especially when we 
remember that the whole system of Customs duties has 
recently been revised, a great number of duties done away 
with, and the tariff reduced to great simplicity. It is also 
satisfactory to observe that the addition made to the export 
duty on grain—of which I expressed doubts last year—has 
not been attended with any evil effect. Mr. Massey, in his 
statement, makes this observation— 

“ From the accounts we have received at the Custom House, it will 
be found that during the eleven months the increased duty has been 
in operation, the exportation of grain has increased from 355,000 maunds 
to 615,000 maunds, so that it is clear that the increased duty on exporta¬ 
tion has not caused any diminution in the cpiantity exported, but that 
the exportation has gone on and increased very largely/’ 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Massey naturally says that 
he is not inclined to take off or to alter the duty. But I 
feel bound to say that, upon general principles, I regret that 
there should he any imposition of export duties, and I hope 
that in process of time it may he found possible to dispense 
with them, and that we shall find the benefit in the en¬ 
couragement of trade as soon as these duties are taken off. 
This, however, is matter of theory; in practice I am bound 
to admit they have not worked badly. 

To convey a complete view of the case to the Com¬ 
mittee, I must now inquire under what heads the expendi- 
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hire lias increased by £750,000 or thereabouts. Indian 
expenditure is divisible roughly under four heads. There 
are, first of all, the ordinary charges of India, including 
the whole of the army and public services of the country; 
then there are the charges for public works extraordinary ; 
then the head for the net expenditure in England, which 
includes the stores sent out to India; and lastly, the head of 
guaranteed interest upon railway capital. Upon three of 
these four heads I find that there has been an excess, and a 
saving only on the fourth. I am sorry to say that the 
saving is upon the one head on which I would have gladly 
seen an excess, and that is the head of public works extra¬ 
ordinary. Under that head the Budget Estimate provided 
for a sum of <£3,513,000, but the regular Estimate only 
anticipate an expenditure of £2,761,000, so that there is a 
difference of about £750,000 between the expenditure as 
originally estimated and as afterwards determined on. 
j Colonel Sykes : Is that decided on by the excess of reve¬ 
nue ?] It lias nothing to do with revenue. There is an 
increase in the ordinary charges in India of £265,000; 
there is an increase in the net expenditure in England of 
£580,000, and there is an increase in the guaranteed interest 
(less traffic receipts) on railways in India of £660,000. On 
these three items, put together, there is an increase of 
£1,400,000 or £1,500,000, which would pretty nearly have 
balanced the improvement in the revenue. In fact, if there 
had not been the reduction in the account on public works 
extraordinary the great increase on opium and the Licence 
Tax and Customs would have been entirely swallowed up by 
the increase in the expenditure under those three heads. 
That is certainly not a satisfactory statement. I have 
looked into the causes of this increase; and first, as to the 
increase under the head of ordinary charges in India, which 
amounts to £265,000, the increase is due, in the first place, 
to some considerable advance under the head of opium. 
The large receipts from opium may have caused some in¬ 
crease in the charges in respect to it. I find it stated that, 
the increased receipt under opium is due to the sale of an 
increased quantity at a higher price, while the increased 
expenditure is due to the payment of arrears of the past 
year and advances to cultivators. There is also an increase 
in the marine charges ; but it is chiefly due to expenditure 
in the purchase of stores at Bombay, probably for the 
Abyssinian expedition. Thai, is a matter of account, and 
will be repaid from the Imperial Exchequer ; therefore, it is 
not. of much importance. T l ■ 1 wer, an increase in 
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the army charges, arising from a variety of small additions, 
which, I am afraid, must be taken as indicating a tendency 
to an increase rather than a restriction of expenditure under 
that head; and this is a matter which requires very carefully 
to be watched. With regard to the net expenditure in 
England, including stores sent out for the public service of 
India, there is an increase of £580,000. Of that, about 
£100,000 is merely nominal—that is, there are certain items 
which were formerly provided under different heads which 
have now been included in the payments under this head. 
Other sums have to he deducted, and the adjustment will 
he made with the Imperial Government on account of troops 
serving in India. A sum of £100,000 has been paid by the 
settlement of old claims, and there is £28,000 on the fur¬ 
lough allowances. There is a considerable sum—£91,000— 
for passages of officers and troops, £44.000 on account of 
the overland service, and a further sum on account of the 
Victoria Hospital at Suez, which are items that have been 
introduced by the system of overland transport. [Colonel 
Sykes : What is the amount paid to Lord Clive’s represen¬ 
tatives ?] £23,079. The other head in which there has been 
an increase is the guaranteed interest on Indian railway 
capital, which amounts to £600,000—that is, the additional 
sum paid in interest and the falling off in the traffic receipts 
have caused the balance of the account to be to that extent 
against us under that head. That is mainly due to the 
accident on the Great Indian Peninsula line, which caused 
a considerable falling off in the traffic, and to the diminu¬ 
tion of the cotton trade. There has also been a falling off 
on the East India line. In one way or another the result 
of the year has been less favourable to us in that respect, 
and the amount we have to pay is £660,000 more than was 
estimated at the time the last Budget was brought forward. 
Under all these circumstances, there is nothing in the out¬ 
turn of 1867-8 that we can look at with any great satisfac¬ 
tion. Undoubtedly the net result looks satisfactory; an 
Estimate was made that we should have a deficiency of 
£1,800,000, and we have only a deficiency of £1,100,000. 
That looks as if matters had improved, but we find a great 
increase of revenue due to the increase of that most uncer¬ 
tain of all sources of revenue—opium, while the increase 
in the expenditure is of a character which I fear I must 
describe as permanent; and, in point of fact, we should 
have had no improvement at all but for the fact that the 
sum we expected to spend on public works has not been 
spent. With regard to that non-expenditure, it is certainly 
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not the duty of tlie Government of India to force any 
expenditure. It is better that we should be careful in 
undertaking projects which, however promising, may, after 
all, involve the State either in loss, or in the necessity of 
lying out of its money for some time. It is proper to be 
cautious in these matters. Money will be quite quickly 
enough spent if it he well spent. I do not find any fault 
with the Government of India for not spending the whole 
money they had estimated to spend. I believe they were 
very careful in examining the different projects submitted 
to them, and we now find the benefit of their caution. At 
the same time, this is not a matter—the non-expenditure of 
the estimated amount on public works—on which Are can 
look with any pride or pleasure. That, then, is the account 
of the regular Estimate of the year ending on the 31st 
of March last. The Committee understand that it is an 
account made up from actual information for about eight 
months of the year, and from a close Estimate for the 
remaining four. I now come to the Budget Estimate for 
the current year—the year which expires on the 31st of 
March next. I estimate the revenue and receipts at 
£48,586,900, and the charges of all sorts at £49,613,394— 
leaving a deficiency of £1,026,494. That is tlic gross 
amount, allowing all public works extraordinary to fall under 
the head of charge. Under the head of public works ex¬ 
traordinary there are charges of £3,092,090; and if that 
were removed from the Budget and charged to capital you 
might convert your deficiency into a surplus of £2,065,596, 
just as in the preceding year, if the same thing were done, 
instead of a deficiency there would be a surplus of £1,600,000. 
And I think it would be perfectly fair if I were to make 
such a statement to the Committee, leaving the item of 
public works extraordinary out of the expenditure, and re¬ 
presenting to the Committee that we have a good surplus 
for the last two years. But I think it wiser to take ' fie 
course I have adopted, and that, as prudent men, we ought 
not to run away with the idea that financially Ave are in a 
better position than we actually are. And I am bound to 
say that this distinction between publie works ordinary 
and extraordinary is one which I view with extreme jealousy. 
I assent to the principle, as it was enforced by my noble 
Predecessor (the Marquess of Salisbury), and I have adopted 
it in my Budget Estimate. I entirely agree with the prin¬ 
ciple that it is a fair and right thing to provide for that class 
of public works which are of a reproductive character by 
raising money on loan. I think it may fairly he compared 
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to tlie conduct of a landed proprietor who keeps his house¬ 
hold expenditure properly within his income, but for real 
improvements on his estate calls in aid his credit, and borrows 
the money which, in the course of time, the improvement 
itself will repay. That is a perfectly legitimate and fair 
operation; but he will be open to the great temptation of 
transferring to this land account a portion of his ordinary ex¬ 
penditure, which ought to be met out of the year’s income. 
He will be inclined to add a new wing to his house, or to 
put a new conservatory in his garden, and thus he may go 
on borrowing to a greater extent than he is aware, and yet 
all the while he may appear to be keeping a pleasant account 
at his bankers. No doubt, the temptation will be equally 
strong on the Indian Government to charge to loans public 
works that are of an ordinary, or, at all events, not of a 
reproductive character. I observe that, under the old 
system, before this distinction between public works ordi¬ 
nary and extraordinary was made, large sums were spent on 
certain classes of works without having recourse to borrow¬ 
ing. But I find that, since this new principle has been 
adopted, the extraordinary public works have grown to a 
very considerable extent, while the charges for ordinary 
public works have shrunk in a corresponding degree. 
For instance, in the year 18G5-6 we spent upwards of 
£5,000,000 on public works, and charged the amount to the 
income of the year. But this year there is put down 
in our statements of public works charged as ordinary 
no larger sum than £3,800,000, being a difference 
of £1,200,000. It certainly seems curious that, whereas 
the system of making a charge for public works extraordi¬ 
nary was adopted with a view to undertaking works of a 
remunerative character, the charges for other works should 
be reduced. This year wo have for extraordinary works a 
charge of £1,820,000 for military buildings, barracks, and 
embankments; £800,000 for irrigation works; and £470,000 
for special fund works. With regard to the latter two 
classes of works, there is no doubt that they are precisely 
the description of works for which it is legitimate to borrow 
money. Irrigation works, if properly conducted, will, no 
doubt, in time recoup you, while the special fund works will 
do so directly because they are works undertaken by muni¬ 
cipalities or other independent bodies to whom money is 
lent by the Government upon proper security. Therefore, 
as regards this sum of £1,270,000, it is perfectly legitimate 
to charge it to extraordinary public works in the Budget. 
With regard, however, to the items for military buildings 
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barracks, and embankments, we ought to be very chary 
of allowing them to be treated in the same manner. No 
doubt, with regard to these latter works, there is a large 
exceptional expenditure going on which should be included 
within certain definite limits, and when the contemplated 
works are finished, that exceptional expenditure ought to 
come to an end. It may not be unfair that such exception¬ 
al expenditure should be provided for by a loan, so as to 
spread it over a certain number of years. That is a prin¬ 
ciple which we adopt in this country with regard, for 
instance, to fortifications. Instead of constructing such 
works out of revenue, we raise money by terminable an¬ 
nuities, which we expect to pay off within a certain definite 
period. That is a principle, however, which I myself have 
never liked, and I should be sorry to see it carried further 
than is absolutely necessary. But in India the safeguards 
that exist with respect to that system in this country, are 
not to he found, because the money is not there raised by 
terminable annuities, but is treated as a certain excess over 
the income of the year, about which we need not trouble 
ourselves; and is provided for by either reducing the ba¬ 
lances or by borrowing the money necessary without any 
special provision being made for the reduction of the debt. 
That is a reason for looking with jealousy upon this kind of 
expenditure, and another reason for doing so is that there 
are items in the revenue of India—especially that of opium 
—which are so uncertain that it is desirable that we should 
be careful how we incur anything in the nature of debt. 
Under all these circumstances, there has been some confu¬ 
sion not only in this country but in India—as to what is the 
actual condition of our finances; and a question has arisen 
which has disturbed even the minds of several members of 
the Governor General’s Council—namely, whether we can 
be fairly said to have a surplus or not in the present year; 
and the question was raised whether it was or was not 
necessary to have recourse to further taxation. The whole 
difference turns on the question what is to be reckoned 
extraordinary expenditure. Under these circumstances I 
thought it desirable in the despatch which I have addressed 
to the Government of India, in reply to their financial 
despatch, to lay down the rule that in future years irriga¬ 
tion and special fund works ought to be the only works 
which should appear as public works extraordinary. There 
may be good reason why, when the expenditure upon public 
works ordinary is very heavy, it may be necessary to meet 
it by a loan; but the fact should always be recognized that 
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the deficiency to be so met is a deficiency to be provided 
for out of revenue. Until we lay down that rule we shall 
never be safe in borrowing money for public works. 

I wish now to make one or two observations on the 
Eudget for the present year as compared with that for last 
year. Taken as a whole, the Eudget for the present year 
shows an increase of £328,000 in revenue, and an increase 
of £218,000 in expenditure over that of last year. In point 
of fact, however, the increase on both sides is merely of 
a nominal character. There is a substantial increase in the 
item of Land Revenue, which will bo £362,000 better this 
year than it was last year, and this increase is owing to the 
improved condition of Orissa, and to some new settlements 
which have taken place. On the other hand, it has been 
thought prudent to take a reduced Estimate for the opium 
revenue, which is estimated at £8,385,000, being £400,000 
less than the Estimate of last year under that head. The 
Estimate under the head of Customs duties is less by about 
£100,000, on account of the decline in the sugar trade in 
the Central and North-Western Provinces, and other causes. 
The total estimated revenue is about £48,500,000, of which 
upwards of £8,000,000 is estimated to he received from opium. 
Seeing that opium is estimated to produce more than one- 
sixth of the whole revenue of India, and seeing that that 
sum is considerably in excess of the average revenue it has 
produced during the past ten or twelve years, I think it 
would ho prudent that we should put some limitation upon 
the amount that we ought to take credit for from this source 
of revenue, and, therefore, I have suggested to the Govern¬ 
ment of India that it would he better if, instead of forming 
each year an estimate of the amount which may be yielded 
by opium, and taking the full credit for that amount in 
estimating our revenue for the year, we took a certain sum 
to place to credit as representing the average revenue we 
derive from that article, and thus arrived at a fixed and 
reliable basis upon which to estimate our revenue. In 
those years in which the revenue from opium exceeds the 
sum so taken, the excess may go towards strengthening the 
balances, and defraying the charges for the construction of 
the public works; and should it fall below that sum we 
might be able to draw upon the balances to meet the defi¬ 
ciency, or we might go into the market for a somewhat 
larger loan to meet the public works expenditure. I think 
that by adopting such a course as I have suggested, we 
should he able to get something like consistency and fixity 
of lavaiion and of expenditure in India. By making some 
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sucli arrangement, in combination with an improved system 
of advances for public works, and by introducing some more 
careful mode of keeping the accounts of reproductive funds 
which we may hope will arise from these public works, we 
may establish a system of carrying 'on public works by 
means of borrowed money upon a solid and secure basis. 
At present, however, I feel considerable uneasiness with 
respect to that particular feature in our financial system, 
because, while I fully recognize as a good one the principle 
of borrowing for works that are to be reproductive, I am 
afraid that in carrying it out in detail we may lose sight of 
the reproductive element, and that we may carry all that 
comes to us from the public works to the credit of the Land 
llevenue ; and, that, so losing sight of it as belonging to a 
particular fund, we may cease to extinguish debt, and may 
allow it to increase upon us to an extent that may be very 
undesirable. Under all these circumstances, I think the 
policy pursued by Mr. Massey and the Government of India 
on the present occasion is a perfectly sound and right one— 
I mean with ‘regard to the maintenance of the existing 
sources of taxation. It was questioned whether, looking 
at the account in the more favorable aspect in which I 
admit it is capable of being regarded, it was necessary to 
renew the Licence Tax. To have extinguished it was a 
course so popular that the Government might have been 
much tempted to adopt it. The amount raised by its means 
was not a very large one—only £658,000 last year, and 
undoubtedly there were some features in the tax which gave 
annoyance and which it was necessary to alter. That alter¬ 
ation reduces somewhat the value of the tax, even as it 
exists; but I think the Government of India were perfectly 
right in resolving to maintain this mode of taxation. It is 
after all but a slight burden on the classes who have to pay 
it, and it maintains a sort of regard to the principle that 
those who are the possessors of wealth, and those who are 
exercising profitable occupations, should contribute some¬ 
thing to the interests of the State. I would call the atten¬ 
tion of the Committee to the progress in late years of the 
different branches of taxation. I have compared the taxation 
of 1856-7 with the taxation proposed in the present year, 
taking it under three different heads. In the first place I 
take the Land llevenue, which can hardly be called a tax, 
but which is a very important—by far the most important— 
source of revenue to the State, and the revenue in 1856-7 
from this source amounted to something less than 
£18,000,000, being in fact £17,900,000. In 1868-9 the 
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revenue from this source had risen to £20,400,000, showing 
an increase under this head of £2,500,000, or about 14 per 
cent. Then I take the group of taxation which bear upon 
the consuming population—the Excise, Salt, and Customs. 
In 1856-7 these three produced £5,700,000, and in 1868-9 
they had risen to £10,600,000, showing an increase of very 
nearly £5,000,000, or about 85 per cent., in this class of 
taxation. I take thirdly the class of duties which fall 
upon the mercantile and trading communities and upon 
the possessors of wealth, such as the Stamps and the 
Assessed Taxes. In 1856-7 there were, of course, no Assess¬ 
ed Taxes, and the revenue from Stamps only amounted 
to £612,000. The revenue from these sources in 1868-9 was 
£2,942,000, showing an increase of £2,330,000, or about 
380 per cent. In the former year the Land Revenue 
yielded 53 per cent, of the whole revenue, while now it pro¬ 
duces only 42 per cent. I think, under all the circumstan¬ 
ces, that it would have been a pity to attempt to get rid of 
the Licence Tax, and therefore in retaining it and depriving 
it, as Mr. Massey has done, of its more objectionable features, 
I think he has exercised a wise discretion. The Government 
did not think it wise to turn it into an acknowledged income 
tax. It is, indeed, very little else but an income tax, and 
I am not sure that it would not have been well to have 
given it that name, and to have rendered it a little more 
productive. But that is a matter upon which the Govern¬ 
ment of India—who ought to be better acquainted with the 
feelings of those with whom they have to deal than we 
are—can better judge than the Home Government, and I 
am ready to accept their opinion on this point. 

I have now gone through the principal heads of the 
Budget of 1868-9, There is one point, however, relating 
to the Home charges, upon which I should wish to say a 
few words. I wish to call the attention of the Committee 
to the fact that we have this year made an alteration, or, 
rather, an addition to the usual accounts which are presented 
to Parliament. We have added to the Return a new ac¬ 
count, giving a comparison of the estimated with the actual 
receipts and disbursements of the Home Treasury for 
1866-7 ; and another account giving a comparison of the 
original with the regular Estimate of the receipts and dis¬ 
bursements of the Home Treasury for 1867-8. I think it is 
very desirable that the Members of the House of Commons 
should have an opportunity of getting fuller information 
with regard to these Home accounts than they have hitherto 
had, and I have introduced a new form of account for the 
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purpose of showing what are the differences between our 27 ™ July 
original Estimate and the amount which is ultimately fur- 1868. 
nished, with a column giving an explanation of the increase 
or the decrease, so that, in point of fact, they resemble very 
nearly the accounts of the army and navy expenditure 
which are laid upon the table, and which are in the hands 
of lion. Members when the Estimates are before them. 

This account shows in what respect the expenditure has or 
has not exceeded what was estimated. In addition to this, 
we have adopted this year a new system of referring the 
accounts to the Standing Committee on Public Accounts, Examination 
in the hope that they will examine them, and will put any g®^ng 
question they may think desirable to the auditor or the Committee, 
officers of the India Office. I am quite satisfied that it is 
desirable that Parliament should exercise that kind of con¬ 
trol and criticism over the whole of the expenses. I am control of 
not, however, of opinion that it would be desirable that expenditure 
Parliament should take into its own hands the direction of hy Pdllmraent ' 
our expenditure, or that it should endeavour to introduce a 
system of voting the money that we should spend. I think 
any system of that sort would prove not only delusive, but 
positively mischievous, for we all know how few Members of 
Parliament take a real interest in the subject or have suffi¬ 
cient knowledge to enable them effectively to criticize the 
details of Indian expense ; but frequently a strong pressure 
would be put upon Parliament by persons having an English 
interest in the expenditure of Indian money, and this might 
lead to expenses which are avoided under the present system. 

I believe that the minute control exercised by a body of 
men like the Council of India is much more advantageous 
than any control exercised by this House would be; any 
acceptance, too, of the responsibility by Parliament which 
such a control entails would also, in my opinion, tend to 
introduce laxity into the supervision which that Council 
exercises in those matters, inasmuch as they would be to a 
great extent relieved from the responsibility which at 
present attaches to them. 

The statement which I have now laid before the Com¬ 
mittee is one, I think, which can excite no great amount of 
enthusiasm one way or the other. If there is nothing very 
unsatisfactory in that statement, there is, on the other hand, 
nothing in it of which we have any great reason to be proud. 

Our revenue, undoubtedly, keeps up, but it does not increase 
very largely, and though our expenditure exhibits no large 
increase, there is a tendency to creep up. We are, un¬ 
doubtedly, spending a good deal of money on very beneficial 
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undertakings, such as public works and railways; vet, on 
the other hand, there are many excellent works which we 
are unable to undertake from want of funds. In the past 
year I have had to lament that we have been obliged to re¬ 
frain from carrying out those sanitary and educational 
measures which we could wish to see adopted, but the 
consideration of the Government has been turned to these 
measures, and we are, I believe, making progress. We 
have established a sanitary Department in our Office, 
and we are in communication with the Government 
of India in respect to improved sanitary arrangements. 
An impulse has been given to the educational movement, 
but what the result is likely to be we arc not in a position 
to say. What we have to do is to keep our eyes upon the 
details of the expenditure, and that is by no means an easy 
thing to do in this country. It must be done mainly in 
India, but still we believe that much can be done even here. 
One step of some importance we have taken; we have put a 
stop to the system of sending home continually by every 
mail proposals for an increase of salary or expenditure in 
this or that Department. We have directed, instead, that 
all those proposals should be reserved and sent homo at one 
time, so that the whole of them may be considered together; 
and though this is apparently a very simple measure, it is 
exactly one of those measures which arc likely to tend to 
economy. I hope it may bo found possible in the matter of 
civil, and more particularly of military expenditure, to exer¬ 
cise a more rigorous control over some details than, I think, 
bas been exercised hitherto. At all events, that is the object 
to which we are now devoting our attention. I have already 
said, respecting public works, that we are endeavouring to 
devise a system by which we shall be able to discover what 
returns we get from the money laid out upon the re-produc¬ 
tive principle. Respecting railways, we are now in commu¬ 
nication with the Government of India, requesting them to 
lay before us a complete scheme for the further prosecution 
of railway works, and to state what railways should be first 
completed, and at what rate we can safely and prope 
proceed. There arc some lines which must bo very speed 
taken up by the Government from political motives, a 
there are others which it may be desirable to take up with 
view to commercial improvement. I have also spoken 
the advisability of establishing proper financial rclati 
between the central and local Governments. I very m 
regret that more progress has not been made in that un 
taking since last year, but those who are acquainted 
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Indian affairs will readily understand that this is a matter 
which gives rise to much difference of opinion and to con¬ 
siderable discussion between the central Government and the 
local Governments; and it is not surprising that although 
Mr. Massey prepared a plan and submitted it to the local 
Governments, we have not yet received the full Reports which 
have been sent in. We have before us the nature of the pro¬ 
position in outline; we have also remarks of certain members 
of the Council and some influential persons upon it, but we 
have not yet received the views of the Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras upon the subject. That, however, is a matter 
which will be proceeded with. Altogether I think we may 
congratulate ourselves upon the financial position of India, 
that our credit keeps good, and that there is a very fair rela¬ 
tion between the revenue and the expenditure. Under these 
circumstances, I will not longer detain the Committee, but 
I will move the Resolution I have placed in the hands of 
the Chairman, which differs somewhat in form from that of 
past years, because while it records the figures as usual, it 
also contains a reference to the Report of the Committee 
on Public Accounts for the year, and expresses the assent 
of this Committee to that Report. 

Mn. Laing said, he saw very little to except to in the 
clear and judicious statement of the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for India. No one could doubt the 
judiciousness of the conclusion come to by Mr. Massey and 
the Indian Government, and which had been affirmed by 
the authorities in this country, that there should be no 
alteration in the taxation for the current year. Whatever 
objection there might have been to the policy of the Licence 
Tax when it was first imposed, it would, in his opinion, 
have been impolitic, without a much larger surplus, to repeal 
taxes simply because we had had an exceptionally good 
opium year. He also generally concurred with the right 
hon. Baronet’s observations as to the danger of allowing 
items of expenditure on public works to be improperly carried 
from revenue to capital under the head of extraordinary 
expenditure. Such a practice resembled the condemned sys¬ 
tem of keeping railway capital accounts open. But he 
wished to say a few words on Indian finance generally, 
because it seemed to him that there still remained a disposi¬ 
tion in the Home Indian Government to take a rather too 
gloomy view of the financial position of India, and that might 
lead to bad results. About five years ago very important 
practical questions were at issue, arising out of the doubt 
as to whether the restoration of the Indian finances after 
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27th .inir the Mutiny had been so complete that practically the equi- 
i868. librium had been established. If the equilibrium had been 
established, it would have been obviously right to incur a 
more liberal expenditure in useful and reproductive works 
than would otherwise be possible; and it was also clearly 
right not to impose an excessive amount of unpopular 
direct taxation to maintain an unnecessary surplus. On 
those questions he had taken a different view from that 
of the Secretary of State of that time. That controversy 
between Lord Canning’s Government and the Home Gov¬ 
ernment should guide them for the future. He most cheer¬ 
fully bore testimony to the fact that the administration 
of the Home Indian Government under the right hon. 
Baronet and the Marquess of Salisbury, had been of a 
much more liberal tone than the policy of earlier times; 
but he could not help thinking the right hon. Baronet 
had spoken too gloomily of Indian finance; and he (Mr. 
Laing) proposed to point out why a more cheerful view of 
things should be taken. During and after the time of the 
Mutiny, the financial condition of India was one of extreme 
Accumulation distress—there was — accumulated deficit in the four years 
of deficit since from 1858 to 186 i of £42,000,000, so that the average 
mutmy. deficit for the four years was £10,500,000 per annum; and 
during 1860 and 1861, two years after the Mutiny, the an¬ 
nual deficit amounted to the formidable figure of £5,250,000. 
Great efforts were then made towards the establishment of an 
equilibrium, and since 1861 those efforts had been practically 
successful. During those six years they had been paying 
their way. Bor three years there had been a surplus, and 
for three years a deficit; but the six years together showed 
that the debt had slightly diminished; at the commence¬ 
ment it was £113,000,000; in 1867 it was £108,000,000. 
The interest paid in the year 1862 was £5,160,000, and in 
1867 it was £4,829,000. It was true, however, that the 
cash balance in 1862 had amounted to £17,000,000, and that 
it stood in 1867 at only £11,000,000; so that to within a 
few pounds, India was in the same position, as regarded her 
public debt, less cash balances, now as she occupied in 1862. 
Jgw- This, he thought, proved the soundness of the view enter- 
Budgot?" tained by Lord Canning’s Government as to the preservation 
of an equilibrium in the Indian Budget. And he thought it 
right to observe that the equilibrium of the Indian Budget 
was very different from the equilibrium of any European 
Budget; because in the former works were charged to 
revenue which in the latter would be charged to capital. 
Erom 1862 to the pi’esent year the cost of the public works 
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undertaken in India was £28,667,000; of which no less 
than £16,000,000 was for original works and improvements 
exclusive of the cost of maintaining. Just about one-half of 
that £16,000,000 was for new civil and military buildings, 
and might be regarded as adding to the value of the public 
estate; the other half was for strictly reproductive works; 
so that £8,000,000 had been charged to revenue, which, he 
ventured to say, in the Budget of any other State in the 
world, would have been charged to capital. In India the 
compensation for land taken for railways was charged to 
revenue, though it was as strictly a charge against capital 
as was the cost of constructing the railways themselves. 
During the last six years £15,000,000, or £2,500,000 a year, 
had been charged to revenue in India, which, if we took the 
analogy of any European State, or any private railway com¬ 
pany, would have been charged to capital. During the 
same period, though there had been no large war, India had 
not been completely tranquil, and some of the military opera¬ 
tions there had been attended with considerable expense. 
If there had been no increase in the cost of pay and provi¬ 
sions, there ought to have been a diminution of £1,500,000 
or £2,000,000 as compared with the military establishments 
of 1861-2 ; but, instead of a decrease, there had been a small 
increase. He thought, however, that the expenditure under 
this head would not have been an increasing one; and he be¬ 
lieved that if peace continued, it would be possible to effect 
a reduction. Here he would observe that his experience led 
him to believe that if we wanted economy in military mat¬ 
ters, we must have a civilian primarily responsible for that 
expenditure—a Minister for War in England and a Governor 
General in India. In other words, we must not allow a 
Commander-in Chief to control his own Estimates. But 
the Estimates being under the control of a civilian, one man 
ought to be made responsible for carrying out all the details ; 
and a military man thoroughly acquainted with all the prac¬ 
tical details of his profession, was best adapted for this latter 
duty. He believed that in respect of this matter second 
thoughts in India had been the worst. In his opinion the 
original plan was best, and the amendments made on it by 
the Treasury were not improvements in regard of economy. 
A point of difference between him and others who took a 
sanguine view of Indian finance, on the one side, and those 
who did not take that view on the other, was in respect of 
the revenue from opium. He had heard it said that this 
was a precarious revenue; that it was a reed which some 
day or other would break in our hand, and that therefore 
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we did wrong to depend on it. In 1862 he had occasion to 
look into the matter very closely, and he arrived at quite an 
opposite conclusion. He came to the conclusion that there 
was no reason why the revenue from opium should be more 
precarious than any other revenue depending upon an artifi¬ 
cial taste widely diffused among a large population. He at 
that time ventured to predict that there would be an in¬ 
crease rather than a decrease in the revenue from opium 
within the next few years. He did so because, having looked 
hack for a few years, he found that in China the expenditure 
for opium had been steadily and rapidly increasing. For 
the five years ending in 1857 that expenditure had been 
£8,000,000 per annum. During the next five years, from 
1857 to 1862, it was about £11,000,000 per annum. In 
1857 the gross revenue from opium in India was in round 
numbers £5,000,000, and the net £4,000,000. From 1857 
to 1861 the average receipts from the same source were 
£6,080,000. In 1861 they were £6,676,000 gross, or 
£4,160,000 net. He might observe that in the case of opium 
the net revenue was the thing to look to, as the article was 
one of Government manufacture. Between 1861 and 1867 
the gross revenue had risen to £7,380,000 and the net to 
£5,600,000. In 1867-8 the gross revenue was £8,814,000, 
and the net £6,951,000. That appeared to him to be as 
little like a precarious and declining revenue as anything 
could well be. The enormous population of China prefer¬ 
red opium to any spirit or other stimulant, and, as the ex¬ 
perience of the last twenty years proved that, practically, 
India had a monopoly in the supply of that article to China, 
the trade in that article would increase as new communica¬ 
tions were opened up. He was altogether unable to see 
why there was anything more objectionable financially in a 
revenue derived from the sale of opium than in one derived 
from the sale of spirituous liquors, or, as in Russia, from 
the monopoly of brandy. He was anxious to call attention 
to a few facts showing the progress of India; for he be¬ 
lieved that while it was important to encourage a reasonable 
and prudent liberality with regard to public works, it was 
not less important to exercise a wholesome influence upon 
public opinion, which was being very rapidly created in 
India. He should be the last person in the world to indulge 
in anything like self-laudation or puffery, believing that it 
always defeated its own object; but, feeling convinced that 
our government in India was not only the cheapest and 
best of any oriental nation, but perhaps one of the cheapest 
civilized governments in the world, lie felt it to be only right 
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that the facts should be known generally, and that the 27 ™ July 
N atives should not be led into the mistake of supposing that 1868 - 
the British rule was bad economically, or in any other res¬ 
pect. The first question to be considered was the intrinsic 
elasticity of the revenue. In 1862 Lord Canning’s Govern¬ 
ment had to decide upon the important question of imposing 
a Licence Tax, and, accordingly, before this resolution was 
adopted, it became necessary for him to go into very minute 
calculations with regard to the revenue. Excluding all 
those additions arising from annexations of territory, to 
which the right hon. Baronet had referred, and looking 
merely to the inherent elasticity of the revenue, he found 
that for the previous ten years an increase at the rate of 
more than £700,000 a year had been going on, and he ven¬ 
tured to hazard the opinion that the tendency was still 
further to increase. That was in 1862, and in the last six 
years the revenue had increased from £42,900,000 to 
£48,935,000, being an average increase of over £1,000,000 
a year. [Colonel Sykes: Erom opium ?] Of course, a 
portion of the increase was derived from opium, and he had 
already tried to show that this was as legitimate a source of 
revenue and as little injurious as any other. But to show 
that opium was not the only source of increased revenue, 
he would investigate the progress made during the live 
years from 1861 till 1866, the date to which the latest com¬ 
plete Returns were available, which seemed to him a period 
more applicable to the present state of things than some of 
the examples given by the right hon. Baronet. By compar¬ 
ing the Returns of 1861 with those of 1866 it would Land Revenue, 
be seen that the Land Revenue had increased from 
£18,500,000 to £20,478,000. Yet during that period there 
had been no annexations of territory, and no increase in the 
rate of assessment; the whole of that increase, therefore, 
must be due to the prosperity of the agricultural interests 
of India, causing additional and waste lands to be brought 
into cultivation. During the same period the Excise Returns Excise and 
showed an increase from £1,778,000 to £2,612,000 ; and the Salt ' 
yield of the salt tax had risen from £3,805,000 to £5,342,000, 
the Estimate for next year being even higher. The latter 
was a very important increase, because the salt tax was 
perhaps the only one affecting the great mass of the popula¬ 
tion of Hindustan. There was no man so poor as not to 
consume salt, and the progress therefore of the revenue from 
salt in India might be regarded very much in the same way 
in which the Excise Returns in this country were supposed 
to throw light on the condition of the great body of the 
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people. Stamps during the same time had risen from 
£1,182,000 to £1,994,000. These were all items indepen¬ 
dent of opium, and they exhibited a rapid and satisfactory 
state of progress. The Government grants for education had 
increased in five years from £235,000 to £440,000; hut, 
besides this, he found from official Returns that the amount 
expended upon education from local and private sources, 
other than grants from the State, had increased from 
£128,000 to £330,000—that was to say, had increased nearly 
three-fold in five years. The average attendance of scholars 
had risen from 333,030 to 559,000, or 66 per cent. The 
increase of intelligence was shown in another way; the 
number of letters and newspapers sent through the Post 
Office had increased from 47,077,000 in 1861 to 59,931,000 
in 1866. In fact, reviewing the career of India for these 
six years, he knew no other country in the history of the 
world in which such a great material progress had been 
made, The increase in the imports and exports was some¬ 
thing almost fabulous. The aggregate imports and exports 
which in 1861 amounted to £68,000,000, in 1866 had risen 
to £123,000,000—that was to say, had very nearly doubled in 
five years. The amount of bullion imported into India during 
the last six years amounted to no less than £115,000,000. 
The tonnage of shipping entered and cleared rose from 
5,101,000 in 1861 to 7,621,000 in 1866, and the railway 
mileage increased from 1,028 to 3,452 miles. The gross re¬ 
ceipts upon these lines stood at £730,000 in the former year, 
and £4,607,000 in the latter. Contrasting these figures 
with the financial working of the government of any other 
country in the world that he was aware of, the results, he 
believed, must prove most creditable to British government 
in India. He was the more anxious to dwell upon these 
points because last year an authority no less eminent than 
the Marquess of Salisbury expressed, in language which had 
since become memorable, a doubt whether, as a whole, 
British rule in India had proved a benefit to the Natives or 
not. lie was very glad that doubt had been expressed, 1 be¬ 
cause it had led to what was no doubt a very useful inquiry, 
and to the production of a body of most valuable Reports, 
which must convey to the mind of any gentleman who read 
them attentively, the impression that British rule had un¬ 
doubtedly been of the greatest possible benefit to India. 
The taxation of India was lighter than that of any other 
civilized country in the world. There could be no reasonable 
doubt that the revenue raised from land there was in the 
nature of a rent, and that if it were not paid to the State it 
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would be paid to private proprietors. The large revenue 27l ' n3vLY 
from opium, moreover, was not really paid by India, but by 1868 ‘ 
the consumers in China. If these two items were deducted, 
the whole amount of' revenue raised in India would be only 
£18,000,000 a year; but even of this limited amount about 
£1,500,000 accrued from the tribute paid by other native 
princes, and for services, such as that of the Post Office, for 
which an equivalent was given. A careful analysis, there¬ 
fore, of the taxation levied in India for the purposes of the 
public administrations, civil and military, would show that 
this did not exceed £15,000,000 a year, which would be 
about 2 s. per head on the population of British India, num¬ 
bering 150,000,000. But, even if the question affecting the 
nature of the land revenue were waived, and this were treat¬ 
ed as an Imperial tax, even then the taxation of the popula¬ 
tion would be under 5.9. a head. In no country in the 
world, making a pretence to civilization, was the taxation 
upon so low a scale; he did not refer merely to highly taxed 
countries like England or Prance, -where the taxation was 
at the rate of over £2 a head, but to such countries as 
Turkey, Egypt, or Russia, where, w r ith the comparative 
amount of civilization which they possessed, the taxation 
was from 15s. to 20s. a head. Take, again, the Public Debt Public Debt of 
of India. The annual charge was a shade under £5,000,000 aud 
sterling, which was but one-tenth part of the revenue of countries. 
India; and it had been stationary at this rate since 1861; 
whereas in other parts of the world, not only was the debt 
large and rapidly increasing, but the annual payment of 
interest upon it amounted, perhaps, to one-half, or, as in 
the case of England, to 33 per cent, of the annual revenue. 

And what had been obtained in return for a portion of 
the obligation so undertaken? No less an amount than 
£65,000,000 of British capital had been expended upon the 
construction of railways in India. In India no less than 
£65,000,000 of British capital had been expended in making 
water communications and carrying out other invaluable and 
important public works. Now, while he quite agreed with 
the right hon. Baronet as to the importance of economy, 
and deprecated launching out into extravagance in small 
matters, yet he had come to the conclusion that, in the pre- ®"^ u t r 0 age ' 
sent condition of Indian finance, we ought not to starve undertake 
great, important, and necessary public works. We ought i^ii'c Works 
not to mind contracting a national debt in India for purposes 
of primary importance. Although he was as averse as 
anybody could be from keeping a small capital account open, 
yet he could not help seeing that it was a totally different 
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thing from contracting a debt in order to carry out public 
works of a political and commercial necessity, such as rail¬ 
ways and irrigation works. It was obvious, for instance, 
that a system of railways leading up to Peshawur, on the 
frontier of the Punjab, was a primary necessity. The politi¬ 
cal use of such an undertaking must be evident to every¬ 
body. As Russia was extending her dominion in Central 
Asia, it was patent that our policy should be to keep on 
friendly terms with her, and, while allowing her to do what 
she liked on the north side of the range of mountains, to 
put ourselves in an efficient state of defence on the south 
side. "With that object we ought to construct a line of 
railway to Peshawur, and to complete another up the Indus 
Valley from Kurrachee. He also thought that the Benares 
irrigation scheme ought to be proceeded with without delay. 
On the whole, he was in favor of the Government executing 
these great works, instead of intrusting them to private 
companies; and this opinion was, he believed, shared by 
most of the Indian authorities. At all events, he was 
anxious that there should be no delay; because, while we 
were higgling with the company which had possession of the 
field, we might lose the opportunity of raising the money 
when the money market was in an easy state. Indeed, he 
particularly wished to impress on the right hon. Baronet 
the importance of taking advantage of the present condition 
of the money market, and of the high credit of India, to 
make ample provision for the wants of that country for a 
series of years to come. It would be necessary to expend 
at least £20,000,000 during the next eight years or so. He 
did not mean to say that a sum of £20,000,000 should be 
borrowed at once, and then locked up to remain idle. He 
thought that the right hon. Baronet might very well take a 
leaf out of the book of some railway companies, which had 
been making provision for paying off their terminable deben¬ 
tures as they fell due over a series of years. The lenders 
should be allowed either to pay up in full, or leave a deposit 
of perhaps 10 per cent, on the remaining calls, so as to insure 
their being paid. Under such a system the necessity was 
avoided of disturbing the money market by raising a large 
sum in any one year, while, on the other hand, there was a 
certainty of getting the money year by year as it was re¬ 
quired. By this method the right hon. Baronet might raise 
the money he wanted within about 5 per cent, or so as cheaply 
as if he were to take the whole at once, and in the present 
state of the money market the amount would probably be 
advanced at a very favourable rate. So far as regarded 
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finance. As to general questions, lie should not refer to them 
at any length, though lie must say a few words as to the 
measures to be adopted for maintaining in India the excellent 
government which she had enjoyed during the last six years. 
A question had been raised as to the relative merits of 
personal government and of Councils. In his judgment the 
question was one of degree. Everybody must, on the one 
hand, admit that personal government and personal character 
was the mainspring of everything in a country like India; 
but, on the other hand, it stood to reason that all matters 
could not be intrusted to individual impulse, the more espe¬ 
cially as the Secretary of State for India in this country 
necessarily changed with the Ministry. It was absolutely 
necessary that he should have the benefit of the advice of 
experienced Indian officials, and he would suggest that it 
was of vital importance that men of eminence, like Sir 
Bartle Frere or Sir Robert Montgomery, should, in return¬ 
ing from India, receive a kind of official retainer to give 
advice to the Secretary of State for India. In conclusion, 
he wished to state that lie had listened with great satisfac¬ 
tion to the statement of the right lion. Baronet, whose 
administration had been on the whole a very enlightened, a 
very economical, and a very successful one. 

Mit. Grant Duff : Sir, I should have been sorry if 
this conversation had come to an end, without my having 
had an opportunity of expressing my very great regret that 
one of those untoward accidents, to which the House is 
subject, should have prevented the hon. and gallant General 
the Member for Frome (Sir Henry Rawlinson) bringing 
before us a subject, which will, I fear, however favourably 
matters may turn out, exert a sinister influence on many 
future Indian budgets. I allude, of course, to the recent 
advance of Russia on Central Asia. I aip as far as possible 
from being an alarmist on this question. Some who have 
given much attention to it say that I am too little of an 
alarmist; but I do think that even in this crowded Session 
this matter should not have been passed by. There is a 
difference between panic and wise foresight. A discussion, 
inaugurated as it would have been by the hon. and gallant 
General, with whose views some of us do and some of us do 
not agree, but whose acquaintance with a certain portion of 
the subject we all admit to be great and almost unique, would 
have enlightened opinion in Europe, strengthened the hands 
of the Viceroy in what I consider his wise policy, and above 
all calmed opinion in India. Far be it from us to wish to see 
a revival of the anti-Russian feelings of thirty years ago; but 
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let us not deceive ourselves. This is a grave matter. It is 
for the interest of all of us, and above all for the interest of 
the Government for the time being, that all the best informa¬ 
tion and all the best thought about Russia, which exists in 
Western Europe, should be called out for our guidance; and 
it is known to every one that the most sovereign means of 
calling out all the best knowledge and all the best thought 
existing in Western Europe on any political subject, is a dis¬ 
cussion in the British House of Commons. 

Colonel Sykes said, the right lion. Baronet had brought 
forward the Indian Budget in a spirit of great fairness. He 
could not agree with the bon. Member for Wick (Mr. Laing) 
that great progress had been made in the trade of India, seeing 
that the exports and imports showed a great falling off. It 
appeared from the official Progress Report of India recently 
printed that the export trade between 1865-6 and 1866-7 had 
diminished £17,453,698, and that the import trade, includ¬ 
ing treasure, for the same period had diminished £10,919,196, 
in all £28,372,894, or 23 per cent, on 1865-6, and 19 per 
cent, on 1864-5. The number of sea-going vessels had 
diminished 917, with a tonnage of 227,547; and the coasting 
trade, 11,555 vessels, with a tonnage of 318,907. This was 
matter for serious consideration. He would urge the desir¬ 
ability of a more speedy issue of these Returns. He 
thought that the House should not, at the end of July, 18(58, 
be called upon to discuss the Budget and policy of India 
only up to the 31st March, 1867. In his opinion, the re¬ 
venue derived from opium could not be a source of gratifica¬ 
tion to the moral sense of this country, since it rendered us 
responsible for the destruction of the physique and morale 
of the Chinese, who were the chief consumers. It was 
satisfactory to find that education was making rapid strides 
in India. There were 17,117 school in India in 1864-5, 
with an attendance of 435,818 scholars, at a cost of £613,000. 
In 1866 there were 18,562 schools, with an attendance of 
559,317 scholars, at a cost of £770,834. The Government 
Colleges and private institutions had increased; the Colleges 
from 295 in 1865-6 to 305 in 1866-7, and the institutions 
from 2,266 to 2,602 in 1866-7, and other schools from 197 to 
425—in all from 2,758 to 3,332, and the scholars in these 
schools from 121,286 to 134,640, and in the private schools 
from 7,433 to 13,460. The number of Colleges was in¬ 
creasing; but he must point out that the Natives, who 
received a superior education at these institutions, would 
expect employment in positions suited to their attainments, 
and that, unless such employment was provided for them, 
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they would naturally become discontented. They would not 27th jDLr 
be satisfied with small Government clerkships. In illustra- 1888 - 
tion, he would take the number of scholars in the University 
of Madras who had gone up for matriculation examination. 

In 1857 there were only 41; but in 1866-7 there were 895, 
and the total number in ten years was 3,161—of these there 
had graduated in degrees and honors in the different faculties 
from 1857 to 1867 :—Bachelor of Arts, sixty-three; from 
private tuition, twelve; Bachelor of Civil Engineering, five; 

Bachelor of Laws, twenty-three; Fine Arts examination, 

168 ; and from private tuition, ninety-seven. One candidate 
has taken the degree of M. D., and three others have passed 
preliminary examinations. The successful scholars of the 
Calcutta and Bombay Universities are even more numerous. 

With regard to finance, he agreed with the right lion. 

Baronet (Sir Stafford Northcote) in thinking that a distinc¬ 
tion should be drawn between extraordinary public works, Ordinary and 
whether remunerative or otherwise, and ordinary annual p^io wX 
works. If this were done, instead of throwing extraordinary 
public works upon revenue, the Budget would show an annual 
available surplus, and this surplus, if devoted to extraordi¬ 
nary public works, would enable us to make considerable 
progress, particularly with regard to irrigation; for com¬ 
pleting extraordinary works recourse should be had to loans. 

There w r as a growing feeling of dissatisfaction and discon- Dissatisfaction 
tent with reference to the prospective state of the Indian 
army. Before the transfer of that army to the Crown regi- officers, 
mental bonuses for senior officers on retirement were 
subscribed to by the officers; but those wdio have joined the 
Staff Corps have no longer any motive to subscribe, being 
promoted for length of service alone; the consequence w r as 
that the bonus system fell through in all Native reg im ents, 
and officers who had expected to retire with a bonus of 
£5,000, or £6,000, w r ere still kept in the service and 
deprived of every shilling they had subscribed. Committees 
had sat in India upon this subject, but with what result ? 

In a literally trading and huckstering spirit the officers had 
been asked how much they had received in additional pay 
at every previous step of promotion in their career, and they 
were told that so much should be deducted from their bonus 
—that is to say, from the money they had actually subscribed. 

This had created great dissatisfaction and resentment, and 
could not have been intended by the kind liberal spirit in 
which the despatches of Viscount Cranbourne and the right 
hon. Baronet on this subject was conceived. He was glad to 
observe that the health of both European and Native troops 
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27th .Tuts had been very satisfactory—the death-rate of Europeans 
1868- which formerly was 10 per cent., including invaliding, being 
Health of j n 1865, on 64,405 men, 2} per cent, for the death-rate. And 

tlO0£ls ' in 1866, on 59,941, it was no higher than 2 per cent. The 

invaliding in 1865 was 4 4 per cent., and in 1866 it was 34 
per cent. The rate of deaths in the Native army in 1866, 
on 99,036, was only T2 per cent., and the invalided were 
only 1*7 per cent., the happy results, it is to be hoped, of 
increased cost sanitary measures for the European and Native troops. He 
of army. observed, however, that while the number of troops had 
diminished by 183,023 officers and men since the Mutiny, 
the expense had increased by £5,000,000. This opened a 
wide field for inquiry, and, he hoped, for reduction. While 
the cost of the Company’s army had never been more than 
£10,300,000 a year from 1851 to 1857, except on two 
occasions, 1854 and 1855, when it rose to £11,000,000, the 
cost of the army in India now was £15,825,791—with an 
increased number of Europeans it was true, from 42,000 in 
1857 to 59,941 in 1868, but with the Native force reduced 
nearly two-tliirds, from 300,000 men to 99,036. Upon the 
whole the prospects of India, he was glad to think, were not 
unfavourable. He entreated liis right hon. Friend to con¬ 
sider the question of the Native regiments being without 
officers. In the late Abyssinian expedition some of the 
regiments had not one of their own old officers. If it were 
resolved to have only six officers, to be named by the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, with a regiment, surely he would have the 
common sense to keep the old officers with the men with 
whom they had served, and between whom and themselves 
a feeling of sympathy had grown up. To put strange officers 
with the men was decidedly impolitic and even dangerous. 

M,. Bnziey. Mr. Bazley said, while thanking the right hon. Gentle¬ 

man the Secretary of State for India for the statement which 
he had laid before the House as to the Indian finances, he felt 
it was deeply to be deplored that the interests of 200,000,000 
of men should come on for discussion only at the very eve 
Earlier of the prorogation of Parliament; and he trusted that 
Budget 011 ° f in future the subject of India would be brought before the 
House at a time when it could be really discussed. Nothing 
would contribute more to the prosperity of India than 
attention not only to the rights of labour, but to proper 
investments in public works. A large amount of money had 
been expended that would be really unproductive ; but he 
did not know that too much had been laid out upon pro¬ 
ductive works. They wanted in India supplies of water, 
not only for irrigation, but also for communication. The 
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Punjab furnished an example that might be followed with 
advantage in every part of India. With regard to railways, 
it was to be observed that, while we in this country had 
about 14,000 miles of them laid down, in India there were 
not, probably, 4,000 miles. In the United States of America 
there were probably 40,000 miles of railway. He submitted 
that in India, instead of 4,000 there ought to be 40,000 
miles of railway communication. He congratulated the 
right bon. Baronet on the prospects connected with the 
thirty years’ tenure of land. It was very probable that 
there would every year be an increasing revenue from a con¬ 
tinually increasing rent; and he was glad to hear that land, 
in an uncultivated state, was let at as low a price as \\d. 
per acre per annum for a certain number of years. At the 
end of thirty years it would let for Is. an acre. He rejoiced 
to hear that efforts w r ere being made to increase the quantity 
and improve the quality of the cotton, and that, according 
to the gentlemen wdio have travelled through the cotton 
cultivating districts, that there was an improvement in the 
crop. He would be glad to sec an agricultural inspection 
of cotton through the wdiole of India, and also that there 
should be a system of agricultural statistics. By that means 
India would attain a state of prosperity to which she had 
hitherto been a stranger. One great proof of the progress 
that had been made was that tho price of labour had been 
considerably increased. He wished very much to see a 
remission altogether of the duty upon salt, as no greater boon 
could be conferred upon the inhabitants of India. He 
trusted that every effort would be made to develop the 
resources of the country : and in that case he thought that 
India had a great future before her. In a word, he asked for 
no favor for our Eastern possessions; he only demanded that 
justice should be done them. To see palatial structures rising, 
and costly entertainments given at the expense of India, 
was not creditable to us. We should not only give the people 
of India our language and civilization, but in all our inter¬ 
course with them we should be careful to do them justice. 

Mr. Kinnaied said, that it was only because he be¬ 
lieved that British rule, as had been proved to demonstration 
by the speech of the lion. Member for Wick (Mr. Laitig) 
had done good to India, that he rejoiced that we were 
placed there. He rejoiced also that there was an increasing 
number of Natives coming to this country, who would learn 
to value our institutions; and he believed that history 
would yet do us justice, and show that there never was a 
nation in the world that had won a country by arms which 
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had so applied itself to promote the interests of the people 
as we had done. He had been very much gratified to hear 
from the right lion. Baronet that it was the intention of the 
Government to increase the amount devoted to education. 
Such was the appetite the Natives had for education, and 
such their desire to improve themselves, that it would be 
found to be a wise economy to increase the grant for 
education that had been made. By means of grants-in-aid 
much had been done in this country, and much, too, had 
been done in India already. He entirely concurred with 
the hon. Member for Wick in what had fallen from him 
on the subject of irrigation, and he hoped the wise advice 
that hon. Gentleman had given would be followed. He 
hoped, too, if they were to meet in another Parliament, 
the right hon. Baronet would grant him the Committee 
which he had moved for this Session. With regard to 
opium, he would suggest whether there were not moral 
considerations which outweighed the financial advantages 
of the revenue from this article, and upon this subject 
his right hon. Priend had promised to lay before Parliament 
some valuable Papers which had not yet reached the Home 
Government. He thought that with regard to another point 
alluded to by his right hon. Priend, it was a mistake to 
suppose that Mr. Massey had defrayed the sanitary ex¬ 
penses and barrack charges out of loans ; in justice to Mr. 
Massey it should be understood that they were really defray¬ 
ed out of revenue. The only other point to which he need 
allude had reference to the Council of India, and he believed 
that, in withdrawing the Bills which he had introduced on 
this subject, his right hon. Priend would explain that next 
year, if in Office, he meant to move for a Select Committee 
to go into the whole question with reference to the Council. 
The subject was certainly one requiring grave consideration, 
for the Council as now constituted did not command out-of- 
doors the confidence which it ought to inspire. There was a 
general feeling that it did not contain sufficient new blood, 
and that most of the members had left India so long that 
they were not acquainted with the existing wants of the 
country. When the Bills were introduced he had suggested 
the appointment of a Select Committee, and he hoped that 
next year this course would be followed. 

Mr. Alderman Lusk said, that it was a little dis¬ 
heartening to a Minister, who took an interest in the 
Government of India, to address empty Benches on this 
subject. [Sir Stafford Northcote: Hear!] The dozen 
Members present constituted a sorry display of the interest 
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felt in the welfare of 150,000,000 of human souls. He 27 ™ July 
thought that the Indian Government should advertise for 1888 . 
tenders whenever they wanted freight or stores. The chain 
cables and anchors sent out to India should be the subject of 
public competition. He noticed that estimates had been 
given at £37 5s., but those which had been taken were at 
£85 and £90. And so with provisions. He had been told 
that a gentleman recently offered to send out coals to 
Annesley Bay at 10s. a ton cheaper than the Government 
were being supplied, hut that the offer was declined. 

Sir Stafford Nortiicote, in reply, said, he took the f j r f hcote 
criticisms of the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Alderman 
Lusk) in good part. It was very useful for India as well as 
for England, that a check should be placed upon expenditure 
by such criticisms; but he believed that the principle upon 
which the Government went in supplying stores of a naval 
character to India, was to go to the Admiralty contractors, 
and adopt the Admiralty scale of prices, feeling that on this 
point the Admiralty were better judges than the India 
Office could be. In the case of the chain cables and anchors 
alluded to by the hon. Member, he believed that there was 
a special reason why a patented article was necessary; for 
serious losses had arisen from the drifting of vessels in a 
cyclone, and it was thought advisable to have a certain 
description of anchor which would hold more firmly than 
the ordinary description. With regard to provision, he 
knew nothing, hut he remembered a gentleman coming to 
him and offering to send coals to Annesley Bay at a lower 
rate than that at which the Government were being supplied. 

At that time, however, the arrangement had already been 
made with the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and he 
believed that the offer made applied only to a very limited 
quantity of coals—one or two ship-loads, which would have 
been insufficient for the purpose. He was sorry if he 
conveyed the impression that Mr. Massey had this year 
thrown the barrack charges upon loans. What he meant 
was that Mr. Massey had put down barrack charges in the 
category of public works extraordinary, and that the 
principle recognized was that you might provide public 
works extraordinary by loan. It was not so on the present 
occasion. It happened that there had been no loan in 
India this year, for last year a larger loan than was required 
had been raised in anticipation of public works, and the 
balance was available for use in the present year. He would 
not follow the hon. and gallant Member opposite (Colonel 
Sykes) into all the points he had named, which, no doubt, 
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required attention. With regard to trade Returns, it was 
rather discreditable that we did not get them of a later 
date. He was not cognizant of the deficiency until the other 
day, when, in preparing what he had to say, it occurred to 
him to make a comparison, and he found that the Returns 
did not come down later than April, 1867. He thereupon 
gave instructions that they should be sent within a much 
more reasonable time; and he did not see why we should 
not get them quarterly, if not monthly, so that we might 
know what was going on. The hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Bazley) made a large call upon the Government of 
India when he asked for the remission of the salt duty, 
which produced £6,000,000. A question had been raised as 
to the propriety of making any addition to the salt duties 
in Bombay and Madras, in order to bring them up to the 
Bengal standard; that, however, was prevented by remon¬ 
strances that were made, and he was glad that it was. The 
whole question of the salt duties was being considered with 
a view to an arrangement. He thanked the hon. Member 
for Wick (Mr. Laing) for the kind way in which he had 
spoken of the financial statement. That of the hon. Member 
might be taken as a counterpoise to the insufficiently 
sanguine view which he had taken; but it was better 
for one in his position not to be too sanguine and not to 
encourage expenditure and the increase of debt. He admit¬ 
ted that the hon. Member’s picture of the finances of India 
was, upon the whole, a very fair one; and there was one 
point he was glad the hon. Member called attention to— 
namely, the importance of developing the railway system in 
the direction of the North-West. He already concurred in the 
importance of that policy. He regretted, as much as his hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Grant Huff) did, that the hon. member for 
Fro me (Sir Henry Rawliuson) had not had an opportunity for 
bringing forward the whole subject of the foreign policy; 
but he was quite certain that the true policy was that which 
had been indicated—that we should abstain from any action 
which would provoke collision or would produce complica¬ 
tions on our frontier’, and that we should take all the means 
in our power to develop our system of communication. 
This year steps have been taken which would make a con¬ 
siderable stride in the development of communication in 
the North-West. The Government of India had been 
called upon to give a general view of the railways with 
which they thought it best to proceed—keeping sepa¬ 
rate the commercial system from the political railways, 
especially in the North-West. In regard to the political 
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railways, the Government had said that, without waiting for 
anything further, steps ought to be taken for proceeding 
with, at all events, a portion of them. The Government of 
India were about to undertake, at Government expense, the 
construction of a railway from Lahore in the direction of 
Peshawur, though not further than Jfawul Pindee. Commer¬ 
cially it would be a long time before this line would pay, but 
it was to be constructed for a great political object, and, there¬ 
fore, it seemed to he an undertaking for Government rather 
than for a private company. To guarantee a company was 
a good system when there was a probability of a line pay¬ 
ing ; hut where there was no reasonable probability that it 
would do so, it seemed desirable to try the experiment of 
Government making the line. The surveys were being com¬ 
menced, and arrangements made for bridging the rivers and 
opening up a communication with the salt mines of iiawul 
Pindee. ITe attached great importance to the missing link 
on the Indus Valley system; hut it was best to do one thing 
at a time, and in this case a great deal depended upon the 
report to be made respecting the harbour of Kurrachee. 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald bad made a visit to Kurrachee, and 
sent home a very good report on the state of the works. 
They had consequently sent out Mr. Parker, an engineer, to 
see what was the effect upon the bar of the monsoon wave ; 
upon his report it would depend whether Kurrachee was 
made a first or a second class harbour, and that would deter¬ 
mine the direction of the railway. The suggestion to borrow 
£20,000,000 was not one to he passed over slightingly; hut 
he thought it was a had principle to borrow money merely 
because it was cheap, and that it was just as advantageous 
in the long run to go boldly into the market when money 
was wanted. There would be no indisposition on the part 
of the Council of India to raise money for useful works, 
whether of irrigation or communication. 

Heaulced, That it appears by the Accounts laid before this House 
that .the total Revenue of India for the year ending the 31st day of 
March 1867 was £42,122,463; the total of the direct claims and 
demands upon the Revenue, including charges of eolleetion and cost oi 
Salt and Opium, was £7,637,527; the charges in India, including 
Interest on Debt, and Public Works ordinary, were £29,848,040; the 
value of Stores supplied from England was £873,363; the charges in 
England were £5,549,345; the Guaranteed Interest on the Capita! ol 
Railway and other Companies, in India and in England, deducting net 
Traffic Receipts, was £731,049, making a total charge for the same year 
of £44,639,924; and there was an excess of Expenditure over Income 
in that year amounting to £2,317,491. 

House resumed. 
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The Duke of Argyll : My Lords, I have to lay on tlie 
table certain despatches lately received from the Governor 
General of India on the construction of railways in that 
country, together with the reply which, on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government, I have made to the Government of 
India with reference to that important question. The con¬ 
struction of railways has so important a bearing on the 
subject of the finances of our Indian Empire, that I have 
thought this a convenient opportunity for fulfilling the pledge 
which I gave the noble Duke (the Duke of Somerset) at an 
early period of the Session that I would make a statement 
with regard to those finances. The “ Indian Budget” 
is a term altogether inapplicable to the financial statements 
made from time to time to the British Parliament by Se¬ 
cretaries of State for India. The British Parliament does 
not authorize the expenditure in India, nor vote the Indian 
taxes, the estimate of expenditure and income for the year 
being made by the Einance Minister in India before the 
Legislative Council there. All that could be done here is 
to give an explanation of the state of matters brought before 
the Indian Legislature. I do not propose to trouble your 
Lordships at any length with the statement of the Budget 
for the current year, because to those who do not remember 
the pre-existing state of Indian finance, the figures for the 
present year have little significance. I shall state very 
shortly the Estimate for the current year; but I am most 
anxious to give the House an idea of the state of Indian 
finance by placing before them a comparison of the last year 
for which we have completed accounts with the beginning 
of the last decennial period. The last year for which we 
are in possession of completed accounts is the year 
1867-8, the tenth since the mutiny; and, in order to 
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give an idea of the general progress of Indian finance, 
I propose to compare the revenue and expenditure of 
that tenth year since the mutiny, with the year preceding 
the mutiny. I shall then state the regular Estimate for 
1868-9, and the Budget Estimate for 1869-70. I will first 
state the increase of revenue arising from our Indian Empire 
since the mutiny,—that is, compare the revenue of 1856-7 
with the revenue of 1867-8 In the year immediately pre¬ 
ceding the mutiny the revenue stood at £33,378,026; whereas 
the revenue for 1867-8 stood at £48,531,412; in other words 
there has heen an increase in the ten years of £15,156,386, 
or 45 1 per cent, on the whole revenue of the Indian Empire. 
First of all, in the excise there is an increase of £1,318,581, 
due to an additional duty on distilleries; and in assessed 
taxes an increase of £653,818, due to the imposition of a new 
tax, the license tax, which is substantially a modified income 
tax. Customs show an increase of £1,380,735, arising 
from a revised tariff, hut not generally from the increased 
duties ; on the salt tax there is an increase of £2,133,037, 
a large portion of it being due to increased duties ; and 
stamps of £1,573,181; while the electric telegraph, a new item, 
amounts to £211,917; thus showing that of the whole 
£15,000,000 of increase, £7,301,620 is due to sources of 
revenue on which there has heen increased or new taxation. 
Turning next to that portion of the increase not due to this 
cause, the land revenue shows an increase of £2,083,727; 
opium, of £3,912,043 ; the post office, of £399,487; law and 
justice, of £667,108; marine, of £295,573; and miscellaneous, 
of £707,714 These items of increase are peculiarly satis¬ 
factory, especially the increase in the customs duties, since 
concurrently with this increase in the total receipts there has 
heen a very large reduction in the duties levied immediately 
after the mutiny. There has been very much the same pro¬ 
cess, indeed, in India as in this country of diminishing the 
number of articles on which duties are levied, and in many 
cases of reducing the rates levied on those articles. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, the tariff stood before the mutiny at 5 per 
cent., with some exceptional classes at 3^ to It) per cent.; 
cotton piece-goods being at 5 per cent., and cotton thread, 
twist, and yarn at 3^ per cent. Now, on fifty-five classes 
out of sixty-six the duty is 7\ per cent., including cotton 
thread, hut cotton twist and cotton piece-goods are still at 
31 and 5 per cent, respectively. The land revenue has in¬ 
creased in all the provinces of India, and this is peculiarly 
satisfactory, because it is going on concurrently with more 
moderate assessment and a lower rate. In some cases we 
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do not now take more than 50 per cent, from the net pro- asm* jmt 
duce of the soil, whereas in former times upwards of 66 1869. 

per cent, was taken. This shows, then, a pretty steady in¬ 
crease in the land revenue. In the Punjab the increase is 
£112,000; in Madras, £112,000; in Bombay, £710,000; 
in Bengal, £282,000; and in Oucle, £362,000. No doubt, 
one of the minor causes of the increase is that we have 
had, to a certain extent, confiscated estates subsequent to 
the mutiny, and we have had the resumption of rent-free 
estates also to a small extent; but, as far as I can make 
out, some £250,000 would fully account for the whole 
increase due to these sources, and the rest of the in¬ 
crease must be attributed to the increase of cultivation 
and the general prosperity of the people. With regard Opium, 
to opium, which stands at a very high figure, I find that 
in the ten years since the mutiny, the net receipts from 
opium have risen from £3,861,015 to £7,019,447, being an 
increase of £3,188,402. It may be interesting to your 
Lordships to have a short statement of the increase of 
Indian trade during the same period, which is also peculiarly 
satisfactory as showing the progress of the prosperity of the 
Empire. The imports in the year before the mutiny were— imports ami 
£28,608,284, while in 186.6-7 they were—£44,201,496; exports, 
showing an increase of £15,(583,212. The exports in the 
year before the mutiny were—£20,591,877, while they now 
stand at £50,202,777 ; showing an increase of £23,610,900. 

To the increase in the imports cotton goods contribute 
£8,247,960, and cotton twist and yarn £1,188,152; metals 
for the purpose of railway construction figure very largely, 
contributing also. As regards exports it is satisfactory to 
lind that the export of raw cotton lias increased from 
£1,437,949 before the mutiny to £19,756,489, the increase 
being £18,318,540; and that the export of grain lias also 
nearly doubled, having increased from £2,587,456 to 
£4,168,935; the increase being £1,581,479. With regard 
to agricultural produce, including seeds for the purpose of 
making oil, wool, coffee, tea, and jute, these have increased 
siuco the mutiny by £22,358,887. This, remember, is a 
comparison of two ordinary normal years, and it by no 
means gives an adequate idea of the resources of our Indian 
Empire as regards production, when there are any unusual 
circumstances stimulating production, for, in 1865-6, during 
the American War, the imports increased from £28,608,000 
to £56,156,000; and the exports from £26,591,000 to 
£67,656,000; of which raw cotton alone accounts for 
£34,000,000, and grain for £2,660,000. This increase of 
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exports and imports is a most satisfactory indication, not 
only of the existing trade of the country, but of its 
enormous resources, whenever any extraordinary circum¬ 
stances bring high prices to bear to stimulate production. 
The postal increase is another gratifying item, for the 
letters and newspapers received for delivery have increased 
from 37,260,000 to 67,978,000. Before passing to items 
of expenditure, I wish to call the attention of the House 
to a statement which has been made in this country that 
our Indian Empire has, for a great many years, been in a 
state of chronic deficit. This is an inaccurate statement-of 
the facts of the case. There was, of course, an enormous 
deficit in the year of the mutiny, and for four or five years 
afterwards there was also a very large deficit; but of the 
seven years which succeeded 1861, when the mutiny deficits 
came to an end, three have shown either small deficits or an 
actual surplus. In 1861-2 the deficit was the nominal one 
of £50,000; in 1863-4, there was a surplus of £78,000; 
in 1864-5, there was a deficit of only £193,000; while in 
1862-3, there was a surplus of £1,800,000; in 1865-6, one 
of £2,766,000; this last being partly due to a mere question 
of account, but partly also to a large increase in the opium 
revenue. The year 1866-7 was altogether exceptional, only 
eleven months being taken, owing to a change in the sys¬ 
tem of accounts; "and in 1867-8 there was a deficit of 

£ 1 , 000 , 000 . „ , ... . 

I now proceed to give an account of the expenditure for 
1867-8. ' The revenue, as I have already stated, being 
£48,534,412; the expenditure was £49,542,107, leaving a 
deficit of a little more than £1,000,000. This increase of 
expenditure, which is a little more than the increase of 
revenue, arises, in the first place, from the military expendi¬ 
ture in India and in England. Exclusive of military 
buildings, the army showed an increase of £1,863,625 in 
India; and £1,457,755 in England; 


making 


a total of 

£3,321,380. Together with this’ there is an increase in the 
police force of £1,341,085; making for the internal defence of 
India an increase of £4,662,465. In public works the increase 
of expenditure during the same period was £1,943,689; 
and in the charges connected with the collection of the 
revenue, £2,180,483. Law and justice stand for £824,980 ; 
science and education for £536,903; superannuation and 
retiring allowances, £548,044; interest on the increase of debt, 
since the mutiny, £2,684,408; and lastly, the loss on the 
guaranteed interest to railway companies over and above the 
traffic returns, which is £1,136,238; thus accounting for 
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.£14,500,000 out of the total increase of £15,000,000. The 
other items are such as are not easily classified. I will now 
refer to one or two of the items on which an enormous in¬ 
crease has arisen. [First, as to the army. Before the mutiny 
the number of European troops was 45,522, and the Native 
army numbered 249,153; making a total of 294,675—the 
cost being £12,781,916; while the police force cost only 
£1,093,040; so that the total cost of the army and police was 
£13,874,956. There are now 64,704 Europeans and 122,984 
Natives, a total of 197,688 men, at a cost of £16,054,061 for 
the army, and £2,374,290 for the police, showing a total of 
£18,428,351; or an increase on the year before the mutiny 
of £4,553,395. Lord Canning, before he left India, estimated 
that when the immediate exigencies of the mutiny should 
have passed away the cost of the army and police would he 
£15,266,378, whereas it has been £18,428,351,—showing, 
therefore, that the military expenditure for India was not 
only very much in excess of what it stood at before the 
mutiny, but also considerably in excess of what Lord Canning 
estimated for the necessities of our Indian Empire. Perhaps 
it may not be thought quite fair to compare the expense of 
the army with its expense before the mutiny, because un¬ 
doubtedly every one believed that the expense of a much 
larger European army must necessarily be greater. It is, 
perhaps, fairer, therefore, to compare the military expenditure 
of last year with the lowest point to which it has been re¬ 
duced since the mutiny—namely, 1863-4, when the expense 
was reduced to £14,546,410; it now stands at £16,054,061, 
being an increase of £1,507,651 in addition to an increase in 
the cost of military buildings of nearly £1,000,000, to which 
I shall afterwards refer. I have endeavoured to ascertain 
the causes of this very large increase, with the view of seeing 
whether any reduction could be made, and I have directed 
the attention of Lord Mayo and the Government of India 
very earnestly to the question whether considerable economy 
might not he carried out in the military expenditure. A 
considerable portion of the increased cost can, however, he 
satisfactorily accounted for. I find from the speech of 
Sir Richard Temple, the Einancc Minister for India, in the 
Indian Council in the early part of the year, that much of 
this increased expense has arisen from the necessity of giving 
increased pay and better clothing to the troops. Then there 
is a considerable increase on account of providing for the 
wives and families of a larger number of married soldiers. 
A third cause is the increased pay to Native troops; a fourth, 
a large increase in the cost of the medical staff; a fifth, the 
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extension of batta; a sixth, the cost of Staff Corps; and a 
seventh, compensation to Native troops for the great rise in 
the price of provisions in India. These various causes arc 
calculated by Sir Richard Temple to account for an increase 
of £950,000. Then there arc the following causes of in¬ 
crease in England, owing to the very much larger number 
of European troops kept in India. The cost of transport of 
troops has increased by £255,713, the charges for recruiting 
by £420,231, the retired pay pensions and furlough allow¬ 
ances by £400,199; thus accounting for an increase of 
£1,136,143. There remains another £1,000,000 for which I 
confess I am unable to account, and I earnestly trust that, 
the attention of the Government having been directed to 
the point, some economy may be effected both in England 
an d in India with regard to the military expenditure 
required for the latter. With regard to recruiting, a joint 
Committee is now sitting on behalf of the War Office and 
the India Office, and I hope that the result of their labours 
may be a considerable reduction in the cost; for I cannot 
help expressing an opinion that the increase in the cost of 
recruiting is inordinately large, and that a considerable 
saving may be effected. The expenses of law and justice 
account for an increase of £741,798, which is satisfactorily 
accounted for by such items as the establishment of a new 
system of registration, which is likely to pay for its own 
cost; the multiplication of small cause courts in the Mofus- 
sil and other districts' the very large outlay on gaols and 
prisons, the administration of justice in the Punjab and Oude, 
and the increased salaries of J udges. I now come to an¬ 
other formidable item of the increased charge on the 
Indian revenue—the interest on the increasing amount of 
debt. The total amount of debt raised since the mutiny is 
£50,425,000; but £7,648,000 having been paid off, the 
net increase, at the end of 1868, was £42,777,000. The 
whole debt of India immediately before the mutiny stood 
at £53,489,115, while now it stands, I am sorry to say, 
at £96,251,543, the average rate of interest on the whole 
being £ 4 13s. 8d. per cent. A very large portion of the debt 
being raised during the difficulties of the mutiny, when our 
credit was considerably damaged, the rate of interest was 
higher than it would otherwise have been; but our recent 
loans have been raised on very favourable terms—namely, in 
England at only 4 per cent., and in India at 4-|. The total 
increased charge due to this increase of debt is £2,305,000. 
The state of our Indian credit is extremely satisfactory, 
being better than any of the great European States, for 
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France, I believe, pays something more than 4 per cent, on its 23 RD Jrav- 
national debt. Another large item of increase is the loss on 1869. 
the guaranteed railways; for in 1867-8 the total expenditure 
on this account stood at £1,768,744; the total amount of tater^on 
capital guaranteed to railway companies at the close of 1867 Railways, 
was £75,020,436, and during 1868-9 and 1869-70 it is calcu¬ 
lated that there will be an increase of £10,000,000. Observ¬ 
ations have lately been made in India which would convey 
the impression that the Indian Government have no control 
over the expenditure which occurs in this country, and that 
considerable economy might be effected in it. The fact is that 
the items of expenditure in this country are very few, and, 
excepting that of recruiting, they are such that there is very 
little chance of any diminution being effected on them. There 
are charges connected with the collection of revenue in India 
amounting to £275,381, and direct charges on the revenue of 
India, including the army, debt, superannuations, furlough 
allowances, &c.,- amounting to £6,681,806, added to which 
is the guaranteed interest on railways, £3,494,317, making a 
total of £10,451,504, independently of certain items wdiich 
are mere matters of account. The result, then, is that while 
our revenue is increased by upwards of £15,000,000, our 
expenditure has increased rather more; so that there is an 
actual deficit upon the ordinary income and expenses of our 
Indian Empire for the last year for which we have completed 
accounts of a little more than £1,600,000. 

Before passing to 1868-9 and 1869-70, I wish to explain Extraordinary 
an item which has recently appeared in Indian expendi- fo^pubUc^ 
ture, and which is likely to occupy a much more prominent Woi ' ks to be 
place in future years—I mean extraordinary expenditure for met k v loails - 
public works. In the last Minute which Lord Dalhousie 
recorded before he left India, reviewing his own adminis¬ 
tration, and referring to the frequent deficits in Indian 
revenue and expenditure, he says— 

“ hut these apparent deficits are caused by the enormous expenditure 
which the Government is now annually making upon public works, 
designed for the general improvement of the Indian Empire. Where¬ 
fore a large annual deficit must and will continue to appear unless the 
Government shall, unhappily, change its present policy, and abandon 
the duty which I humbly conceive it owes to the territories entrusted to 
its charge. The ordinary revenues of the Indian Empire are amply 
sufficient to meet all its ordinary charges ; hut they are not sufficient 
to provide for the innumerable and gigantic works which are necessary 
to its due improvement. It is impracticable to effect, and absurd to 
attempt, the material improvement of a great empire by an expenditure 
which shall not exceed the limits of its ordinary annual income.” 

This, I need hardly observe, points to the absolute necessity 
of continuing great public works, and of meeting the cost by 
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special loans. Now, in November 1865, in answer to a 
despatch from the Government of India on this subject, my 
noble Friend the then Secretary of State (Viscount Halifax), 
replying to the Government of India with reference to irriga¬ 
tion works, which constantly amounted to much more than 
£500,000 sterling, gave a qualified assent to the proposal 
that this expenditure should be met by separate loans, of 
which a separate account should be kept. During the few 
months when the noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis¬ 
bury) held the seals of the India Office he replied very 
much to the same effect, and he approved the principle 
of providing by special loans for such outlay as roads, bar¬ 
racks, and remunerative public works, but" he refused to 
include in it prisons or gaols. His immediate successor, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, declined to allow other than remu¬ 
nerative works to be included in such loans; and in July 
1868, he sent out a definitive despatch regulating the works 
in future to be met by special loans, and to be called extra¬ 
ordinary works. His decision was that irrigation and 
" special fund” works should alone be included under this 
head. Now, had the decision of the noble Marquess been 
adhered to, and barracks and great military buildings been 
included in extraordinary public works, the Indian expen¬ 
diture and revenue would now have shown no deficit. The 
deficit has not been above the sum expended on great mili¬ 
tary buildings. A great scheme for new barracks has cost 
for the last five or six years more than £1,000,000 annually. 
I am not questioning the policy of Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s decision, but simply pointing out that it more than 
accounts for the deficit. Under that decision which I 
have not thought it necessary to reverse, we have in 1867-8 
a new item for extraordinary public works. In that year 
irrigation cost only £219,255, and other works at Bombay- 
special fund works, against which assets were expected to 
be set off—£382,613, besides £594 on State railways, 
making a total of £602,462. This increased the deficit 
in 1867-8 from £1,000,000 to £1,600,000. 

I now come to the regular Estimate of 1868-9. The ac¬ 
counts are now made up to the end of March, but the regular 
Estimate is made up when three-quarters of the year has 
elapsed. We have, therefore, the regular Estimate for the year 
which ended March 1869; but we can only guess at the actual 
result, and circumstances have occurred in India which lead us 
to believe that there will be some deficit in revenue, and a 
considerable excess in expenditure. The regular Estimate of 
revenue for 1868-9 was £49,389,734, which, compared with 
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ious year, showed an increase of £855,322; while 
inditure was reckoned at £50,464,203—leaving an- 
eficit on ordinary expenditure and income of 
469. Then there are extraordinary works to be met 
s to the extent of £1,838,455 ; leaving a total deficit 
dinary and extraordinary expenditure of close upon 
)0,000. I am sorry to say that, owing to the very 
■e drought which has prevailed over a large part of India, 
•e is reason to believe that the revenue is not likely to 
et the expectations originally formed of it, and I really 
lieve that hut for the energetic efforts of the Government 
-of which we hear very little because actual famine has 
.ot occurred—there would this year have been actual famine 
>ver a large part of the North-Western Provinces, Central 
India, and the Punjab. This is likely to affect the finances 
of the country both by deficient land revenue and increased 
expenditure. I have received an account showing that 
in the North-Western Provinces the average harvest is 
17,000,000 maunds, whereas this year it is expected to he 
only 7,000,000 maunds, and in the Punjab 470,000 persons 
have been receiving direct relief, 89,000 being employed on 
relief works which are anything but remunerative. I am 
happy to say that not only has the threatened famine been 
mitigated by the direct action of the Government, in the 
form of charity and relief works; but also by a considerable 
increase in the irrigated districts, showing that the natives 
are more and more taking advantage of the irrigation canals 
supplied them in ' former years, and how advantageous 
it is that irrigation works should be generally promoted. In 
the district of Meerut, the increase over the average of the 
last five harvests amounts to no less than 38,000 acres; and in 
Moozuffurnuggur there is a,n increase of 118,500 acres. The 
Irrigation Report for the North-Western Provinces says— 

“We find that the land irrigated in 1S68 exceeded that irrigated 
in 1807 by 195,000 acres, made up as follows:—Sugar-cane, 11,000 
acres; rice, 12,000 acres; Indian corn, 43,000 acres; cotton, 44,000 
acres; and miscellaneous, including all inferior grains, 85,000 acres. 
The increase of cotton is attributed to the market, and that of Indian 
corn and inferior grain is regarded as proof that the instructions of 
Government to push that cultivation as far as possible have been kept 
constantly in mind. Good crops have been raised on nearly 500,000 
acres ; and 2,000,000 acres have been preserved from pressure of famine. 
The khurreef irrigation is 64 per cent, more than that of the previous 
year.” 

This is a most satisfactory statement as regards the progress 
of irrigation in the North-Western Provinces; and I repeat 
what I have said, that had it not been for the action of the 
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Government and the increase of the irrigated 1 
should this year have had over a large part of India ; 
hardly less severe than that which desolated Oriss 
years ago. 

I now come to the current year. The estima 
venue is £49,394,000, and the expenditure £49,34 
showing a small surplus of £52,000. The estimated e: 
diture for public works extraordinary is £3,565,000, of w 
£2,705,000 is for works of irrigation, and £360,000 for . 
ways. The only new item in the income of this year 
which I shall advert is the conversion of the license tax in 
an income tax. When I came into office I found that S 
Stafford Northcote had sent out a despatch to the Goveri 
mcnt of India pointing out that the certificate or licens 
tax was really nothing but an income tax, and one of a very 
unjust kind; for while the servants of the Government were 
assessed as under an income tax, and while the commercial 
classes were assessed upon their assumed rate of profit, 
landowners, houseowners, and fundholders escaped; and he 
expressed an opinion that under a better and more equal 
system the tax might be made much more productive. One 
of the first steps i took, after I came into office, was to 
inform the Indian Government that Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment entirely approved its conversion into an avowed 
income tax operative on all classes within the sweep of its 
operation, and that course was accordingly adopted by my 
noble Friend (Lord Lawrence) before he left India, and 
sanctioned by the Legislature. The proceeds are not 
reckoned very high, because at present the rate is only 1 per 
cent., hut Sir Richard Temple calculated that in the present 
year it would produce something like £900,000. The result, 
my Lords, of this statement is simply this—that on our 
ordinary income and ordinary expenditure—remembering 
always that we are including Government public works in 
the ordinary expenditure—there is an average annual deficit 
of £1,000,000, and that on extraordinary public works to be 
met avowedly by loans, there is an estimated expenditure of 
from £2,000,000 to £3,000,000 annually. On the whole, it 
is impossible to deny that the condition of Indian finances 
is fairly satisfactory. Considering that the public debt 
amounts to little more than two years’ income of revenue, 
and that we are able to raise money at 4 per cent., I may 
fairly say this much. Nevertheless we are not in such a 
condition as to be careless with regard to expenditure, either 
ordinary or extraordinary. There has been much dispute 
among those versed in Indian affairs as to how far those 
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irrigation works called remunerative can, in reality, be 2:iIiU 
found directly remunerative to the State. I cannot doubt 1869< 
that irrigation, if done in a careful and economical way, 
must, in time, be remunerative to the State; and I believe 
that this very year—although there are no direct returns 
from water rates, and although we cannot get at the amount 
directly due to those works—we have been saved from 
famine in many districts by the works executed in former 
years, and saved to a large amount the loss of land revenue 
which must have naturally followed such a visitation. 

The last point to which I would direct attention is the limiwnys. 
construction of railways. I do not know whether the House 
is aware of the exact footing upon which the Government 
stands in regard to Indian railways and guaranteed com¬ 
panies. It is commonly supposed that guaranteed railways 
have been constructed by what is called private enterprise ; 
but I hardly think it can be called so when the money is 
raised on the credit and authority of the State, under an 
absolute guarantee of 5 per cent, involving no risk whatever 
to the shareholders, and sacrificing on the part of the 
Government every chance of profit, while taking every 
chance of loss. The system is this—We guarantee the Guarantee 
companies 5 per cent, upon every shilling of the money 
which they pay into the Treasury here, that being subject 
to no deduction except in the case of actual loss upon the 
working expenses of the line, which has very rarely occur¬ 
red ; and even where it has occurred the Government has 
flinched from charging it to the guaranteed interest of the 
company for fear of affecting the credit of railway stock in the 
market. But that is not all. Not only does the Government 
guarantee 5 per cent., but it engages that if there be any profit 
on the working of the line, one-half only of it shall go to the 
Government, until its own advances have been repaid, and 
after that the whole profit and surplus above 5 per cent, goes, 
not to the Government, but to the companies. The Govern¬ 
ment thus lends money at 1 per cent, above that which it 
could command by direct loans in the market, and if there is 
any profit the Government gives it to the companies; while 
any loss is borne by the former. Very soon after I came into 
office my attention was directed to this question, and I 
could not help asking myself why the Government should 
not have the benefit of its own credit, and raise the money 
directly at 4 per cent. I consulted very competent persons, 
and among them my right hon. Triend Mr. Childers, who 
having lately been chairman of one of those companies, 
would, I expected, be able at least to see the question from 
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the railway companies’ point of view. He, however, was 
unable to see why the Government should sacrifice its own 
credit in this way, and bear all the loss while unable to 
share in any of the profits; and he entirely agreed in the 
conclusion to which I was inclined to come, that the Govern¬ 
ment should raise this money directly. I brought the sub¬ 
ject before the Members of the Council, and, after prolonged 
discussion, they agreed that we ought at least to try the 
experiment of a less extravagant mode of raising the money, 
and a less extravagant mode of spending it. So far I had 
come to this conclusion when despatches arrived from my 
noble iFriend (Lord Lawrence) and from the present 
Governor General upon the question of railway construc¬ 
tion, and I was rejoiced to find that they took the same view, 
urging it with a force which made it irresistible. I now, 
therefore, lay on the table the reply we have given to those 
despatches, authorizing the Government of India to under¬ 
take the construction of railways by themselves, raising the 
money upon their own credit, and expending it by their 
own officers. The guaranteed companies may be regarded 
from either of two points. They may be regarded as agents 
for the raising of the money, or as agents for the expendi¬ 
ture of it. Now, as regards the first point, there is no 
advantage to be gained by the employment of companies— 
on the contrary, there is a loss incurred, inasmuch as the 
Government of India could raise the money required 
directly at least 1 per cent, cheaper than it is now raised 
through these companies. Again—regarding them as agents 
for the expenditure of the money, it must be remembered 
that the Directors of these companies are gentlemen in 
London who employ contractors to make these lines or send 
out engineers to hire the labour necessary for their construc¬ 
tion. Now, wdiy cannot the Government take precisely 
the same course, entering into a contract where it seems 
advisable, or, under other circumstances, employing labour 
ourselves ? To these questions I apprehend but one answer 
can be given—namely, that the Government can raise money 
better and expend it better than the guaranteed companies 
can. I may give an instance of the excessive inconvenience 
and cost of the present system. The other day, upon one 
of the most important lines in India—the Great Indian 
Peninsula Line—the bridges and other extensive works 
necessary for carrying the railway through a difficult country 
came dowm by the run. These works were found to be of so 
defective construction that they were wholly insecure, and 
when the engineers began to mend the bridge they found 
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the structure so rotten that it was necessary to take it down. 
More than £1,300,000 sterling had been paid for the re-con¬ 
struction of these works, on every shilling of which the 
Government have had to give a guarrantee of 5 per cent. 
This is a most extravagant system. The railway share¬ 
holders have hardly any interest in the working economy 
of the lines. It is the 5 per cent, guarantee which gets 
the money, and the shareholders calculate very little as to 
whether twenty years or so hence there may he a surplus 
above the 5 per cent. With regard to the construction of the 
lines, I may remark that the companies have their own 
engineer, and the Government a consulting engineer; the 
result being that there is a division of responsibility between 
the two, and there are frequent disputes in consequence. 
For instance—there is a dispute now going on between the 
engineer of the Great Indian Peninsula Company and the 
consulting engineer of the Government as to whose fault 
it was that such had works were constructed on the line ; 
and you will, of course, always have such disputes as long 
as there is divided responsibility. Let the Government 
undertake the construction of the lines, and you will have 
single responsibility and single management; and it will 
he contrary to the nature of things if you do not have a 
considerable reduction in the cost of Indian railways. 
When Lord Dalhousie assented to these arrangements he 
must have had in his mind a state of things very different 
from that which exists at present. The credit of the Indian 
Government is much higher now than it was then, and we 
have been driven step by step into conditions as regards 
our terms of agreement with these companies which Lord 
Dalhousie never contemplated, and which, I am sure, he 
would never have sanctioned. I believe the time has now 
come—except with regard to the small extensions of existing 
lines, which probably ought to be given to the existing 
companies—when the Government of India ought to take 
into its own hands the construction of new lines at its own 
cost. I shall not detain the House by any explanation as 
to the particular selection of lines, which your Lordships 
will find referred to in the despatches which I now have the 
honour of laying upon the table. My noble Friend near me 
(Lord Lawrence) after a careful consideration of the sub¬ 
ject, has recommended that various lines of railway, up¬ 
wards of 9,000 miles in length, should he constructed in 
our Indian Empire in the course of the next ten or twenty 
years, and that we should proceed by the direct action of 
the Government, taking advantage of its own credit and 
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its own agency. One of these lines will connect the port 
of Bombay with the province of the Punjab, and it will be 
of the greatest importance both for developing the great 
commercial and productive resources of the Punjab, and 
with reference to the military defence of our Indian Empire. 
This is a line which certainly ought to be undertaken by a 
company or by the Government, and which Her Majesty’s 
Government has itself determined to undertake. There is 
another most important consideration which is dwelt upon 
by my noble Friend in the Minute I have laid upon the 
table ; it is that many of those lines will go through im¬ 
portant Native States, into which, as a consequence, a very 
large amount of European labour will be introduced, and it 
is therefore very inexpedient that those lines should be out 
of the control of the Indian Government. On all these 
■^rounds I trust that the House will give its approval to the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government have taken in 
regard to this very important question of Indian railways. 

The noble Duke then presented (by command) a Corres¬ 
pondence with the Government of India respecting rail¬ 
ways (India). Also, Report on Railways (India) for the 
year 1868-9. 

Viscount Halifax said, he was sure their Lordships 
had heard with the greatest pleasure the statement of his 
noble Friend respecting the state of the finances of India. 
This was, he believed, the first occasion on which a state¬ 
ment of such a kind had been made in that House. It had 
always, heretofore, been made in the House of Commons; 
but as the vote to which they came was merely formal, he 
saw no good reason why a statement, the sole object of 
which was to inform the people of this country of the 
state of our Indian Empire, should not be brought forward 
in their Lordships’ House. He confessed, however, that he 
was in some respects disappointed with his noble Friend’s 
statement, which, he could not think, showed a satisfactory 
state of the Indian finances. He attached the greatest 
importance to the financial status of any country, but more 
than of any other to that of India, where we could not 
draw upon the resources of the country for any considerable 
addition to the taxation, and where therefore it was the more 
necessary to be watchful as to the expenditure. It might 
be that he was the more impressed with the necessity of 
paying attention to economy in India, because he had 
the superintendence of Indian finance at a time when there 
was a large annual deficit, but his noble Friend would 
admit the paramount importance of keeping the ordinary 
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expenditure within the ordinary income. He did not think 23 rd July 
it necessary to refer to the period before the mutiny, because 186B - 
since that time a complete revolution in almost every respect 
liad taken place in India. For three or four years the 
expenditure, in consequence of the mutiny, caused enor¬ 
mous deficits of £8,000,000, £14,000,000, £10,000,000 

and £4,000,000 in successive years. This state of things, s 'mce mutiny, 
however, came to an end in 1860-1, and for the next five 
years there was either an insignificant deficit, or a fair 
surplus. In the last of the five years, 1865-6, there was 
a large surplus, partly owing to the receipts of railroads 
in previous years not having been brought to account in 
those years, as ought properly to have been; but if the 
surplus in those five years after deducting the deficiencies 
was divided equally amongst them it would give an average 
annual surplus of "between £800,000 and £900,000. In the 
next year, however, matters changed for the worse. In 
the year 1866-7 there was a deficiency of £2,500,000; in 
1867-8 a deficiency of about £1,000,000; and, in 1868-9, 
an estimated deficiency of £1,000,000, which from recent 
accounts seemed likely to be swelled to £1,500,000 or 
£2,000,000. This is independent of any extraordinary 
expenditure for public works. In three years of profound 
peace there had been a deficiency of near £5,000,000. The 
interest of the money borrowed to meet this had, of course, 
to be added to the expenditure. Beyond this, the balances 
in the treasuries had been reduced. He could not call this 
a satisfactory state of things for the past. He came now 
to the present year, in which his noble Friend anticipated* 
that, without any increase of income, they should be able, 
by reducing the expenditure to the extent of £1,000,000, 
to produce a practical equilibrium. He must say that he 
entertained great doubts as to the practicability of reducing practicability 
the expenditure in India to such an extent. The revenue ^ 
of India had steadily increased to a very large extent, but 
during the same time the expenditure had as steadily 
increased still more. The additions to the expenditure being 
higher than that to the income by about £1,000,000, and 
the tendency to increase was strong and he believed inevi¬ 
table. His noble Friend had said, and said very truly, that 
the demands of the local administration constantly required 
an increase of expenditure. The cost of administering 
justice in a civilized way was very much greater than that 
of administering a system of patriarchal justice, under 
which a man was punished, for example by cutting off his 
hand, instead of being imprisoned for perhaps a couple of 
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years, rendering necessary, of course, the maintenance of 
expensive gaols. It was the same thing in regard to the 
police; and, again, the introduction of Europeans into the 
interior of India rendered it necessary to establish courts 
up the country capable of trying Europeans. All these 
things, and many others which he could mention, added 
very seriously to the expenditure in India. The expense of 
living had likewise greatly risen, rendering necessary an 
increase in the rate of wages. In every possible way, in 
fact, the expense of the civil administration of India went 
on increasing year by year, and he feared it must continue 
to do in spite of every effort that might be made to keep it 
down.. [A noble Lord : So much the better.] That might 
be so in some ways, but the increased expenditure could 
only be met by increased taxation, and it was not quite 
certain that this would be so much the better, and satisfac¬ 
tory to the people of India. His noble Eriend had referred 
to the extraordinary increase of the military expenditure. 
That resulted to a considerable extent from the employment 
ol a large number of European troops: and the greater 
cost of living rendered necessary increased allowances of 
various kinds. The pay and allowances to officers which 
were formerly regarded as liberal, were now barely sufficient 
to meet their expenses; and taking all things into consi¬ 
deration, he could not say that he felt very sanguine about 
a reduction of expenditure, either civil or military, and he 
was quite sure that it would require the most strenuous 
elforts both of the Home and of the Indian Governments 
.to effect any material reduction. Neither, on the other 
hand, did he see the prospect of any great increase of the 
revenue. The great source of income was the land revenue, 
which increased but very slowly indeed. In 1865-6 it was 
£20,343,000; in 1867-8 it fell to £19,900,000; and the 
regular Estimate for 1868-9 was £20,225,000. Another im¬ 
portant item was the revenue from opium, which had yielded 
about £6,000,000 sterling per annum for the last year or 
two. The Chinese were, as he had heard, beginning to grow 
opium for themselves, and they might also derive supplies 
ot that article from Persia and other countries not subject 
to our rule. These circumstances might seriously affect the 
demand for Indian opium. A diminution either of the 
quantity of opium which the Chinese took from India, or 
of the price for which it was sold, would cause a large 
reduction of the Indian revenue. It was obvious that this 
large item of revenue was obtained from a very precarious 
source, and any great or sudden falling off under this head 
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would place the finances of India in a very awkward posi- »m> jmi 
tion. He now came to the question of the expenditure on 1869 - 
reproductive works. His noble Friend had quoted from a Expenditure 
Minute by Lord Dalhousie in regard to public works. tive Works. 
Now, contemporaneously with the issuing of that Minute, 

Lord Dalhousie raised a loan of £2,000,000, professedly 
for public works, but, somehow or other, the money was 
entirely spent on the ordinary expenditure of India. He 
did not differ from his noble Friend as to the value of repro¬ 
ductive works, but he thought that much care and caution— 
which was not often exercised in India—was required in 
order to insure that the works are so well chosen and so well 
executed as to afford a reasonable prospect of their proving 
really reproductive. By a truly reproductive work he did 
not mean a work that would merely benefit the district in 
which it was situated, but one that would at least pay 
the interest upon the money spent on its execution. He 
confessed to being very sceptical as to the actual money 
return from what were called reproductive works in India. 

Many persons doubted the increase of revenue which was 
said to have arisen in the favourite case of the irrigation of 
the Delta of the Godavery; and Sir William Denison, the 
late Governor of Madras, whilst bearing testimony to the 
improved condition of the people, could not, satisfy himself 
as to the increased revenue of the district. The other 
favourable case was that of the Jumna Canals. With 
regard to these canals which we had not constructed, but 
only cleared out and improved, he believed they now paid a 
fair interest not on the sum which they cost to construct, 
but on the sum expended by us in repairing them. It was 
notorious that the Ganges Canal did not pay, the Barec 
Dooab Canals did not pay, and the same remark applied to 
several other cases. The irrigation works executed by a 
private company in Madras and in Orissa did not pay, and 
the Government had been compelled to buy them up. He 
mentioned these facts, in order to show how extremely 
cautious they ought to be in selecting works which would 
be reproductive in the sense of being likely to pay within 
a reasonable time the interest on the money laid out upon 
them. Ilis noble Friend said he believed that the expendi¬ 
ture on irrigation had prevented famine in certain districts, 
and therefore prevented a falling off in -the land revenue. 

That was a most beneficial result, but if the only effect of 
the expenditure of public money in that way was to 
prevent a tailing off in the revenue, whence was to come 
the money to pay the interest on the outlay on those works 
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It was obvious that it must be obtained by additional taxa¬ 
tion. He believed that whilst works of this character might 
be undertaken with great advantage, it was necessary to 
exercise the greatest care in examining the estimates both 
of the cost of construction and also of the probable returns 
to be derived from them. With regard to railways in India, 
when they were originally introduced into that country, it 
was found that Government guarantee was necessary to 
enable the companies to raise the requisite capital for their 
construction. It was at that time deemed a great object— 
and he thought it was a great object—to promote private 
enterprise in that country. They had heard much of the 
mischief of double government in India; but never was 
there a more complicated system of management than that 
connected with those guaranteed railways. He was glad, 
therefore, that the Government had determined to try the 
experiment of constructing railways by Government officers. 
He had great confidence in the judgment of his noble 
Friend (Lord Lawrence) who had recommended this course. 
With respect to the lines, he quite agreed as to the two lines 
mentioned by his noble Friend. The line up the Indus would 
be very advantageous for bringing down the produce of the 
Punjab and for sending troops to Upper India from Kur- 
rachee. The line to the Punjab was indispensable, not only 
for opening up the country, but for its defence; and in his 
opinion, as parts of these lines passed through the territories 
of Native princes, it was quite right that the whole staff 
which was there employed should be under the complete 
control of the Government. Before sitting down he would for 
one moment refer to a point to which he was sorry to advert. 
He had attempted to induce unguaranteed capital to seek 
investment in India, and he confessed it went very much 
against his feelings when he saw that English capital would 
go into any other country in the world without a guarantee 
except India, and that there it would not go unless guaran¬ 
teed. His noble Friend had said very truly that, with 
respect to India, capitalists had got to be so dependent on 
the Government that they would not do anything by them¬ 
selves. He gave them every encouragement, and he was 
in very great hopes that it would be found worth while 
for English gentlemen to send capital there without a gua¬ 
rantee, but the result of the experiments of the Light Rail¬ 
way Company had grievously disappointed him. He be¬ 
lieved the noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) had 
given a guarantee to that company, but the necessity for 
doing so had probably been occasioned very much by the 
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pressure on tlie money market at home. He did not blame 23 ™ JtT1 
anybody in the least for having done so, but all he could 
say was that it was a great disappointment to him that the 
attempt which he had made had failed. On reading the 
speech of Sir Richard Temple he felt greatly gratified to 
see that the measure for which he had been responsible— Currency, 
namely, the introduction of a paper currency—had succeed¬ 
ed When that measure was first introduced, the amount 
of'the paper currency was £3,500,000 ; it had now increased 
to between £10,000,000 and £11,000,000. He believed 
that now a paper currency was used in many parts ol India, 
and if measures wore taken for the issue, to some extent, of 
smaller notes than those at present in circulation, it would 
be a great convenience and a great saving. There was 
nothin o' which had effected so great an improvement m 
India, or which would cause so great a revolution there, as 
the introduction of railways. He believed that it would go 
far to break down caste and prejudice, and to carry civiliza¬ 
tion to the utmost bounds of our Empire.. To extend 
civilization to India was the appointed mission of—what 
was one of the most marvellous things in the history of the 
world—our rule in India. That there had been blots and 
W ere shortcomings in our administration lie could not deny, 
but he believed that there was no one who knew anything 
about our administration in India but must be sensible of 
the blessing it was to that country; and it was his convic¬ 
tion that it would gradually lead to the civilization of one 
of the most populous and most extensive portions of the 
globe, and that our Indian Empire would be one of the 
grandest ornaments of the British Crown. 

The Marquess of Salisbury: My Lords, I wish 
to join in the congratulations, which have been expressed 
by the noble Yiscount who has just sat down, to the noble 
I)uke for the very able and luminous statement with which 
he has favoured the House. I am sure it is a great gratifi¬ 
cation to us that the noble Duke has not thought himself 
debarred by the fact of his sitting in this House as Secre¬ 
tary of State for India from explaining the great affairs of our 
Indian Empire, and I think what the noble Duke has done 
will redound to the advantage, not only of this House, 
but of the country. I do not know that I have any criti¬ 
cisms to add to* those of the noble ^Viscount (Yiscount 
Halifax). I agree with the noble Viscount in the view 
which he has taken of the dangerous nature of Indian 
finance. It appears to me that Indian financiers are not stateonndian 
so cautious or prudish on the subject of deficits as we are 
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in England. Indeed, a French rather than an English 
feeling on the subject appears to prevail in India. They 
are content to go on from year to year with a deficit or a 
very hazardous surplus, and they do not think that the secu¬ 
rity of their finances is at all compromised by such occur¬ 
rences. I believe, in the present instance, the difficulty has 
arisen from the decision of Sir Stafford Northcote with re¬ 
gard to the building of barracks to which the noble Duke 
lias referred. I quite admit it is a wise thing to build 
barracks, and a virtuous thing to meet the expense of build¬ 
ing them out of revenue instead of by loan; but a great 
deal of the beauty of virtue is taken away when the con¬ 
sequence of doing so is a deficit. I confess it seems to me 
that it is the duty of those who have the charge of the 
finances of India to take some energetic steps to bring the 
present state of things to an end. No doubt we are pro¬ 
mised a surplus for the year just come in; but it is only a 
surplus of £50,000, and in England we should think that a 
very small one to go on with on ordinary occasions. No 
doubt we have been satisfied to go on with a much smaller 
surplus, but it is the rule to secure a much larger. In this 
country moreover we have no source of revenue at all com¬ 
parable in its hazardous character to the revenue derived 
from opium. You may raise new taxes in India if you 
can; but it is one of the most difficult, things in the world. 
A great part of your revenue is raised from the land, and 
you cannot increase the charge on it. In England we 
may go to the Customs; but the moment the Indian finan¬ 
cier raises his Customs lie has all the Manchester school 
down on him. I do not blame them; they are right to 
look after the trade of England. I mention it to show that 
these financiers of India are in this particular position— 
that they have not the command of the resources that are 
usually available to a Government, because they have to 
consult the private interests of a commercial community 
in a far distant land. There is little to hope for in the way 
of increased revenue from excise, because the Natives of 
India do not consume much of wliat is the subject of excise 
duties. I fear, under these circumstances, there is but one 
thing to be done, and that is to press on the noble Duke to go 
a little slower with the great military expenditure. That is 
the great sinner. I do not mean the expenditure on the 
regular army, but on these great barracks. If you insist on 
spending a large sum every year in building these barracks, 
and have not taxes to enable you to meet the expense, it is 
a matter of necessity that a deficit must ensue. There are 
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one or two observations in the speech of tlie noble Viscount 
(Viscount Halifax) to which I should like to advert. The 
noble Viscount seemed to doubt the value of assisting repro¬ 
ductive works, because Government does not get full interest 
for the money sunk in them. But that is scarcely the correct 
method of estimating this part of our Indian policy. It 
should be borne in mind that the State when expending 
money in reproductive works is not in the position of a man 
seeking investment for his capital, but rather in the condi¬ 
tion of a man who makes a road to his property. When 
a man makes a road to his estate the tolls may no doubt 
bear part of the expense, but he looks to be repaid over and 
over again in the long run by the general prosperity the 
now facilities for traffic bring to his estate. In like manner 
railways have been made in England, to the loss of those 
who made them, but the property through which they have 
run has greatly increased in value. So the railways in 
India have not paid, nor can wc expect them to pay of them¬ 
selves at present, but the Government has been no loser 
by them because they have greatly raised the tax-paying 
powers of the district through which they pass ; and in the 
ease of all reproductive works undertaken in India we may 
expect that they will raise the tax-paying powers of the 
natives, and repay the Government in the end. Unless this 
policy is continued I confess I am unable to see a way out 
of the dilemmas surrounding us. Another observation I 
have to make is on the remarks of the noble Viscount Avith 
respect to railways being made without State aid. Now, I 
am perfectly satisfied that if the State wants a railway it 
must pay for it in one shape or other. The idea that it 
could ever be otherwise arose out of that gigantic delusion 
which prevailed in this country some years since—that if 
you made a railway anywhere, under the sea or across the 
Sahara, it would be sure to pay somehow or other. The 
consequence of that delusion was that railways Avere con¬ 
structed in this country that were absolutely ruinous to 
those Avho originally constructad them; and, as is well 
knoAvn, many small unremunerative lines in country districts 
have been attached to remunerative trunk lines so that the 
inhabitants of the large towns are paying, in the shape of 
increased fares, for the facilities granted to the rural districts. 
In India it is still more true that except as between two 
large towns a railway will never pay, and inasmuch as pri¬ 
vate investors have no interest in improving the population, 
as compared Avith the interest of the Government, it is not 
to be expected private investors Avill make railways in thinly 
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populated districts at a loss, without a guarantee of present 
profits from the Government. But it does not follow that 
it would not he for the interest of the Government to make 
these lines, for they might he profitable not in the direct 
return they yielded, hut in the effect they had in raising the 
condition of the people. I quite agree with the noble 
Duke in the opinion that it is absurd to pay 5 per cent, for 
money when you can raise it at 4; but I do not agree with 
the opinion, rather implied than expressed, that it has been 
always absurd to pay 5 per cent. 

The Duke of Argyll : I did not say that. 

The Marquess of Salisbury : The noble Duke dis¬ 
claims that opinion, and I believe he is right in his disclaimer. 
There was a time when Government could not have got, 
I will not say the necessary capital, but the necessary 
experience, for carrying out railway schemes successfully 
without the assistance afforded by the original companies. 
Still it does not follow that what was necessary for the start¬ 
ing of any system in India is necessary for carrying it on. 
I am very glad to find the noble Duke has been able to over¬ 
come difficulties which have hitherto prevented our making 
railways through Native States. These lines ought to be 
made as quickly as money can be raised for constructing 
them. I will conclude, as I began, by thanking the noble 
Duke for his very interesting statement, and by expressing 
an opinion that, in spite of some of the fears he expressed 
and the drawbacks he anticipated, still, on the whole, the 
finances of India are such as to justify the most sanguine 
expectations of all those who have looked forward with 
confidence to the future of India. 

Lore Lawrence : I do not think I can add anything 
to what has been said on the finances of India; but I do 
not like to let the debate close without saying a few words 
upon the subject. No man who has ever lived in India—■ 
certainly no Governor General who has ruled there—has 
paid a more anxious attention to the finances of the country 
than I have. Before I went out as Governor General I 
talked with the noble Viscount (Viscount Halifax) upon all 
the salient points connected with Indian finance of which he 
has spoken, and I believe that upon all important points we 
were mainly, if not entirely, agreed. [Viscount Halifax : 
Hear!] When I arrived in India my first desire was 
to reduce expenditure. But on examining into affairs I 
found that in all expenditure connected with the civil 
administration of the country it was quite hopeless to think of 
making any reduction. Not only had prices largely increas- 
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od, but the allowances of all the subordinate officers _ of 23rd Jt,m 
the civil establishments, more especially of all Native 1869. 
officials, was ridiculously and even miserably low. One of 
the first things we had to do under these circumstances was 
to increase the emoluments of these officers, and this added 
considerably to the expenditure of the country. Turning Re(Juction 0| 
then.to the military department, I found we had an army military ex- 
of something like 72,000 English soldiers. During my P eudltu “-‘- 
administration that army was reduced by 7,000 and the 
Native army was also reduced, though not in the same propor¬ 
tion. But notwithstanding this large reduction the military 
expenditure in India was somewhat larger when I left India 
than when I arrived. The noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) 
has fully explained the causes of that increase, so that it is 
unnecessary for me to follow him in this respect. I do not 
think we could safely reduce the English army below its 
present strength of about 64,000 men; because we must 
remember that this 64,000 includes all men in hospital, all 
the weakly and convalescent, and all the troops passing to 
and fro between the seaports and the Inland stations. No¬ 
thing could be more ruinous to our interests in India, more 
disastrous to our prestige, or more damaging in our finances, 
than the making of an undue reduction in the English 
army. I do not mean to say that some slight reduction 
might not be made, but even on that point there are great 
doubts; and these doubts increase the more when one 
inquires into the difficulties which would arise in making these 
reductions. Some people believe we have too large a Native 
army, and that a very large saving might be made by 
reducing the Native strength. I am not a military man, nor 
do I aspire to be a great authority on military subjects; 
but no man can live long in India, and pass the greater 
portion of his time in those parts of India most liable to 
insurrection, without being convinced that the Native army Native arm; 
is not unduly large. It is quite absurd, too, to suppose that 
the English army of India requires to be as large as it is to 
keep the Native army in order, and that a reduction of the 
English army might be safely made if the Native army 
were first reduced. I am convinced that that is a cardinal 
error. Anyone acquainted with India, on casting his eye 
over the map, will see that large portions of the country are 
populated by races more or less warlike, and numerous 
beyond appreciation. The population of British India alone 
does not fall short of 200,000,000 of people, exclusive of 
marauding tribes, which add materially to the ordinary ele¬ 
ments of danger. I do not think, therefore, any considera- 
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1 am afraid we cannot look for any large increase of 
Prospects of levenue for many years to come—certainly not such an 
veimT ed ro ’ mcroase ' as enable the Government to spend large sums 
in reproductive works in addition to providing for the ordi¬ 
nal y expenditure. The land revenue of India only increases 
m considerable cycles of years—in several parts of India it is 
lixed for periods of thirty years—and it is obvious that during 
those periods no increase can be expected, for all increase 
which may be looked for is reckoned in the permanent settle¬ 
ment, and in that way £2,000,000 have been anticipated. 
N o increase in the excise revenue can be reasonably expect¬ 
ed , and the opium revenue is in its nature uncertain and 
insecure ; and notwithstanding that of late years it has 
systematically .increased, the present year exhibits a falling 
on. In my opinion, the salt tax, which falls chiefly upon 
the poor, is too high, and il there were any surplus, it ought 
to be applied in the reduction of this tax, as far as this can be 
earned out without loss of revenue. I do not anticipate that 
the revenues of India will largely increase; but while I do 
not think we shall be able to reduce the expenditure very 

Expenditure w . e ought to do all that is possible in that direction, 

in England. Gue subject in which the people of India take a vital in¬ 
terest is the expenditure of the Indian revenues in England, 
and there is a feeling in India that the people of that coun¬ 
try are.not fairly dealt with. Even though it were untrue, 
the existence ol that feeling would be in itself a great 
evil, and if there be any foundation for that opinion the 
authorities in England ought to he willing to put things 
straight. In the ease of the Abyssinian "War, for instance, 
all the ordinary expenses of both the Indian and tlie 
English troops serving beyond the seas in Abyssinia were 
charged against the Government of India on the pretext 
that to have done otherwise would have been to save so 
much money t;o tlie revenues of India. I think that was 
a fallacious view of the question, and I hold that we should 
have dealt with India on that occasion exactly in the same 
way that England deals with India as regards English troops. 
Ihe moment English soldiers leave England for Indian pur¬ 
poses tlie expenses are borne by the Indian revenues; but 
tlie moment tlie troops pass beyond the frontiers of India 
all the expense, whether ordinary or extraordinary, is 
made to fall on the English revenues. That is a fair and 
jnst rule, and it should he uniformly applied ;—there ought 
not to be two rules, one applicable to troops leaving 
England lor India, and another applicable to troops leaving 
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India for Imperial purposes. With regard to public works, 23 kd jom 
I consider that expenditure for works of a reproductory i 860 , 
character ought to he raised by loan, and should not be _ 
charged to ordinary expenditure. Hitherto there has been joanforrepro^ 
a great conflict of opinion in India on this point, and many t,ncti »e works, 
influential people have argued that not only should we 
charge reproductive works, but also extraordinary works, 
such as barracks, upon the revenue of India. I believe the 
late Secretary of State for India put the thing on the right 
and true basis—namely, that where it is reasonably to be 
expected that there will be a moderate return for the expen¬ 
diture it is right and proper the money should be raised by 
loan; and, on the other hand, that works, however, im¬ 
portant, which did not produce a direct return, should, as far 
as possible, be charged to the ordinary revenue of India. 

With great deference to the noble Marquess (the Marquess Construction 
of Salisbury) it would never do to reduce the speed with of b ” racks - 
which the barracks are being erected. On the grounds of 
humanity and policy, and even of finance, it is much better 
that they should be constructed at the quickest rate consist¬ 
ent with economy. The English army in India has in¬ 
creased with enormous rapidity since the mutiny ; barracks 
of an inferior description have been run up; and in the 
course of years these have become much deteriorated The 
re-construction of them was one of the matters pressed 
upon me, and one of the first I took in hand; and 
I was zealously supported by the Comtnanders-in-Chief. 

But I greatly fear that, with all the pressure that can 
be put on, the re-construction of the barracks will take 
ten or twelve years. This is a matter of the utmost 
consequence. The barrack accommodation affects the 
sickness and mortality of the troops, and their efficiency 
in the event of emergency. Some four or five years ago 
a statement was circulated in the English papers to the 
effect that the mortality among English troops in India was 
70 per 1,000. I believe that estimate to be excessive, but 
still the mortality is very large, and a very considerable 
proportion of that mortality is due to insufficient barrack 
accommodation. The result of the construction of new 
barracks and of the making of various changes has been 
that we have reduced the mortality very largely, and I am 
very sanguine that, with the completion of the barracks 
and the adoption of better sanitary arrangements, tbc 
mortality of the British troops in India will not very much 
exceed that of our troops in the colonies. I do not take a 
gloomy view of the finances of India, hut 1 do think every 
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fair means of adding to her income ought to be tried, avoid¬ 
ing such as will be oppressive and unpopular to the people 
of the country. What is remarkable is that a number of 
people cry out for expenditure without thinking where the 
monev is to come from ; but if the tax touches them in the 
slightest degree then there is a strong clamour for examina¬ 
tion and revision. Unfortunately, the period for which the 
income tax was imposed was allowed to expire. A year 
had scarcely elapsed before it was found necessary to impose 
an income tax of 1 per cent.; but that will not give us the 
revenue sacrificed, and at the same time it is insufficient 
to keep things straight and in order, in case of any great 
emergency or unlooked-for misfortune. There is great im¬ 
portance m times of peace not only in trying to make both 
ends meet, but to have such a margin as will admit of a 
reduction in taxation. I am fully impressed with the enor¬ 
mous advantages which India will gain by carrying out a 
large system of irrigation. Irrigation is to the greater part 
of India what drainage is to agriculture in this country; and 
I am convinced that if proper places are selected, and the 
works arc judiciously carried out, we shall not only re-pay 
ourselves the whole of the money incurred in making canal 
irrigation, but we shall largely add to the revenue of the 
countrv. No doubt some of the most important of the 
public works in India have not paid in a financial point of 
view; but it must be remembered that the science of the 
construction of canals was not well understood by the engi¬ 
neers in India. But I am perfectly certain that, in course 
of years, you can get not only a fair revenue from these 
canals, but that you will be able to set aside sufficient to 
repay the original capital. The statement made by the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Halifax) with reference to the 
canals of the Elver Jumna was scarcely correct. It is 
quite true that these canals did exist under the Native rule, 
but to a very poor extent. But scientifically I believe it was 
an error in constructing the canals to take the lines which had 
been used for the old canals. Nevertheless, these canals dur¬ 
ing the last thirty years have not only repaid the whole of 
the capital expended, but have also given an annual return 
of 5 per cent, upon the capital during the whole of that 
period. I think, therefore, that I am warranted in saying 
that that is a good financial result. As to the question of 
railways, I think credit should be given to. those who com¬ 
menced the present system. It is only right we should 
recollect that but for the old companies we should not have 
had these works in India—certainly not so early as we did. 
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In those days there was a great difficulty in embarking in 
large works of that kind, and had it not been for the energy 
and spirit with which the original companies took up the 
subject the railways would never have been in existence. 
We have now some 4,000 miles and upwards of railways in 
India, and in the course of next year the original scheme, 
which embraced the whole Continent of British India, will 
be completed. Probably the railways Constructed in India 
will not cost less than £18,000 per mile. But I am con¬ 
vinced, not only from my own observation, but from con¬ 
sultation with every class of people in India, English or 
Native, that the present railway expenditure in India is 
enormous, excessive, and unreasonable, and that if we took 
the works into our own hands we could carry them out at a 
very considerable reduction. Now, when we consider that 
at the very least we want 10,000, 20,000 or 30,000 miles of 
railways more than we now have in India, it is easy to con¬ 
ceive what an enormous sum would be saved if, instead of 
paying £18,000 per mile, the railways cost only £12,000 
per mile. If that result could be effected, instead of the 
guarantee system which now entails so serious a burden 
on India, we should not only repay ourselves the interest on 
the money we have had to borrow, but we should have a 
margin whereby to repay the capital invested. Eor these 
reasons, my Lords, I trust that the authorities in India will 
take works of this nature more immediately under their 
supervision. 

Lord Lyveden : I think, my Lords, that the public is 
very much indebted to any Minister who awakens its atten¬ 
tion to subjects so important as the finance of India. I 
quite agree with the noble Viscount (Viscount Halifax), 
moreover, that the manner in which the noble Duke has 
treated this subject is very satisfactory, whatever the pro¬ 
spects may be. I wish, however, he had gone a little more 
into detail. He entered very explicitly into what has 
occurred in the past, but, declining to be prophetic, he gave 
us very little information as to what the intentions of the 
Government were as to the future. Now, my Lords, it is 
evident that there are only two ways in which these defici¬ 
encies can be remedied in the future—either by diminution 
in the expenditure or by an increased revenue. The first 
mode of diminishing the expenditure that has been referred 
to is the reduction of the military expenditure; but no one, 
I trust, will propose at present . to relieve India from any 
of that expenditure by the diminution of the European 
forces. It is plain that, after the experience of the Indian 
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mutiny, it would be almost madness to withdraw, at this 
moment, any of the European forces from that country. I 
believe, too, that a reduction in the barrack expenditure 
would be a great evil. Such a reduction would almost in¬ 
evitably be attended by an increase of disease among the 
the troops; and, therefore, on the point of economy, as well 
as of humanity, it is advisable that the expenditure in barraek 
accommodation for the troops should be kept up. If the 
expenditure be not absolutely necessary at all times, it would, 
at all events, be wrong at the present time to make any 
reduction in that direction. Now, my Lords, in old times, 
we were told that the revenue of India was not elastic; 
but we now find, I am glad to say, that it does to some 
extent possess that quality. My hon. Friend Sir Richard 
Temple has, I am glad to see, had the courage to propose the 
re-impositiOn of the income tax. I believe that there 
never was a greater mistake than that committed by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan in withdrawing that tax after it had 
once been imposed. But I am willing to confess that I 
should bo sorry to see that tax increased, and that the tax 
is one which, in my opinion, should, as a rule, bo kept for 
the difficulties of war. Among the topics upon which my 
noble Friend the noble Duke in his statement -did not 
enlarge is the question of cotton. That subject is one of 
great importance. It would, of course, be hard upon India 
to force the cultivation of cotton upon its inhabitants, but 
I do think that the Indian Government are bound to 
provide roads and machinery for the transport of the cotton 
to the seaports. Ought the question of cotton to stand in 
this position, that when the American market is closed, as it 
was during the American war, a stimulus is to be given to 
the cultivation of cotton in India, but when that source of 
obtaining cotton is re-opened no further demand will arise 
from Manchester ? The subject is one to which the atten¬ 
tion of the Government ought to be directed. Then comes 
the question of the gold currency, which is also of great 
importance. I think that the adoption of a gold currency is 
very advisable. The noble Lord (Lord Lawrence) knows the 
importance of this, and with his force of mind I wonder that 
he did not carry it into effect while he was in India. 
Sir Richard Temple has gone very elaborately into several 
matters which he thinks of moment in the present financial 
state of India. I venture to think that my noble Friend 
(the Duke of Argyll) may with much advantage direct his 
attention to the Uncovenanted Service. My noble Friend 
stated what he would do in respect of railways; but I sup- 
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pose he did not allude to lines in respect of which there is 
already a guarantee ; I suppose he referred to railways which 
may be promoted in future—because I never could under¬ 
stand why the Government should have guaranteed 5 per 
cent, on railways, inasmuch as the natural effect is to make 
parties invest in railways so guaranteed rather than in 
Government securities, which would pay them only 4 per 
cent. The complaint I make of my noble [Friend’s state¬ 
ment is that it does not go far enough. He has not gone into 
the state of India generally. He has not gone into such 
political details as might have enabled your Lordships to 
form an opinion as to whether there is a reasonable certainty 
of continued peace, or whether there is any reason to appre¬ 
hend war. My noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs need not be afraid that I am about to 
indulge in any observations on the Central Asia question. 
That is not what I mean ; but I think my noble Friend the 
noble Duke might have given us some information as to our 
relations with the Native States, and as to the communica¬ 
tions recently had with Native Rulers, more particularly 
with Sliere Ali. My noble Friend has perhaps thought he 
ought to confine himself to such a statement as that sug¬ 
gested some time ago by my noble Friend (the Dukd of 
Somerset), to which I presume we are indebted for the speech 
made this evening by my noble Friend the Secretary for 
India. My noble Friend may, perhaps, intend that a 
more general statement shall be made to the House of 
Commons by the Under Secretary. Nothing can be more 
hopeful than the language used by Sir Richard Temple in 
his splendid peroration. I trust that his anticipations may 
be realized; but the speech delivered by my noble Friend 
this evening does not enable me to see exactly what are the 
grounds for these anticipations. With regard to the ques¬ 
tion of public works, I must say that I do not think there 
ought to be any diminution in them. I cannot agree with 
my noble Friend the noble Viscount (Viscount Halifax) 
that there has been exaggeration in reference to the remu¬ 
nerative works. I think that such works ought to be paid 
for out of a special fund, and that ordinary works ought to 
be paid for out of the ordinary revenue. I have no doubt, 
however, that all these matters will have the careful consi¬ 
deration of my noble Friend at the head of the India office. 

Earl Fortescue hoped that the noble Duke would 
give every attention to the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of the barracks in India. By doing so he would 
promote efficiency, economy, and the interests of humanity. 
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It would have been impossible to allow the barracks to re¬ 
main in the disgraceful and murderous state they had been 
in some time ago; but he hoped the noble Duke would go 
further, and with all reasonable speed take measures for fur¬ 
ther improving the barrack accommodation for the soldiers. 

The Duke of Argyll, in reply, said, that in a com¬ 
munication which he had received from Lord Mayo, his 
Lordship attached much importance to the fact that the 
equilibrium of Indian finance was about to be restored. 
The surplus would be only a small one, but there would be 
a surplus. Their Lordships must be aware that there were 
peculiar elements of uncertainty in all Indian budgets. 
First, there was the danger of droughts; next, the danger 
of a deficit in the revenue from opium; and thirdly, the 
possibility of frontier wars. Some of those wars had cost, 
not only hundreds of thousands, but millions of money. 
So far, however, as regarded the Estimate of the present 
year, there appeared to be, not a deficit, but a surplus. 
With regard to the growth of cotton, one of the projected 
lines of railway would open up an important cotton growing 
district. He had been strongly urged by a deputation from 
Manchester to assist an undertaking which was expected 
to be of much value to our commercial interests, and he 
had sent out an engineer to report on it, who was now on 
his way home. He was sure that the Government in India 
would give their best attention to the cotton question. 

Then the Correspondence with the Government of 
India respecting Railways (India) ordered to be printed 
(No. 219); Report on Railways (India) for the year 18G8-9 
ordered to lie on the table. 


MR. GRANT DUEFS FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 

COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee). 

Mr. Grant Duff : The House has just resolved itself 
into Committee, for the purpose of discharging, what I 
may be permitted to call, not the least important of the 
many duties which are discharged by the most powerful and 
most hard-worked Assembly which exists, or ever has exist¬ 
ed, in the world. It has resolved itself into Committee 
for the purpose of hearing the annual statement which it 
requires with regard to the affairs of its great vassal Empire 
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in Asia—an Empire covering as large a portion of the 
earth’s surface as France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Belgium, 
North Germany, South Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, 
Denmark, Scandinavia, Turkey, and Greece, all put to¬ 
gether, and inhabited by men at least as various as those 
who inhabit all these countries, but of whom some 
147,000,000 are our fellow-subjects, just as much as the 
inhabitants of Yorkshire or of Kent, and another 50,000,000, 
although not precisely our fellow-subjects, are amenable to 
our influence in a far greater degree than any of our neigh¬ 
bours in this quarter of the globe. Nothing gives a more 
striking idea of the ease—or ought I to say the heedless¬ 
ness ?—with which this great nation still, in spite of the 
poet, sustains “ the too vast orb of its fate,” than the fact 
that it so seldom takes the trouble to investigate, through 
this House, which is the reflection or concentration of itself, 
the progress of its affairs in the East, giving its confidence 
thoroughly to those who represent it here and in India, and 
only asking an account of their proceedings at distant 
intervals. If the effect of this were that our affairs were 
neglected, and that our Empire were slipping from us, such 
conduct might be properly represented as a base dereliction 
of duty; but if our affairs are going from better to better, 
then perhaps it is only a sign that the instinct which taught 
us how to acquire, still teaches us how to keep our wonderful 
possession. The phrase Indian Budget, usually applied to 
the business which comes before us to-night, is a misleading 
one. We have to deal with something less and something 
more than a budget. Our position is a very different one 
from that which we occupied on the 8th of April last. 
Then we were considering matters directly bearing upon our 
own pockets and purses. Now we are going to consider 
matters whose direct bearing is on the pockets and purses of 
men separated from us by many thousands of miles, and 
by still wider gulfs than any that are made by mere distance. 
Even if it were possible for the representative of the Indian 
Government in this House to invoke the assistance of the 
fairy Agreeable Surprise, who generally presides over Eng¬ 
lish Budgets, the Committee would hear with comparatively 
languid satisfaction that such and such taxes, which neither 
they nor their constituents pay, can be dispensed with. But 
that fairy cannot possibly be invoked; for those lion. 
Members who take most interest in the affairs of India, 
know pretty well the main features of the statement which I 
shall have to present to them. I cannot accordingly indulge, 
as my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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3rd apoust did on a recent occasion, in the pleasure so natural to a 
1869. benevolent mind, of shaking my hearers over the pit of finan¬ 
cial ruin, or of letting them drop into it, and catching them 
half-way down. That pleasure, I say, is denied to the mouth¬ 
piece of the Indian Government; but as some compensation 
he is always encouraged by the Committee, and is, indeed, 
obliged by the necessity of the case, to enter into some¬ 
what wider considerations than the English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is permitted to do. Eor the India Office is 
not a great Department, like the Treasury. It is the whole 
controlling government of an Empire, with its own Treasury 
and its own War Office, dealing with interests, not so large, 
indeed, as those with which the English Departments deal, 
but larger than those which are managed by the correspond¬ 
ing Departments at Vienna or Berlin. 

The necessity for compressing an enormous mass of 
matter into a small space must make the statement which I 
have to lay before the Committee to-day drier than I could 
wish; but I shall do my best to eliminate from it all facts 
which are incapable of being retained in the mind of the 
hearer. My business, as I understand it, is to give such an 
exposition of the finances of India as may make pretty 
clear to all who listen to me what is the actual position of 
that country at this moment; how it has been getting on 
since the 31st March, 1867, and how it seems likely to get 
on up to the 31st March, 1870. The Committee will see that 
I mean to divide my statement in the usual way, into three 
parts. I mean to explain the actual completed accounts 
for the year ending on the 31st March, 1868; to tell hon. 
Members, as well as I can, how the accounts of the year, 
ending on the 31st of March, 1869, of which we have not yet 
seen the whole, are likely to turn out; and to make the best 
predictions which our information enables me to make 
about the year which will end on the 31st March, 1870. 
In technical language, I will deal first with Actuals; 
secondly, with the Regular Estimate; thirdly, with the Bud- 
ctu:iis of get Estimate. First then, for the Actuals; that is, for the 
167-68. year which began on the 1st of April, 1867, and ended on 
the 31st of March, 1868. In that year the gross amount of 
our receipts was £48,534,412. That is to say, we had not so 
large an income as the United States, as France, as England, 
or as Russia; but we had a larger income than any nation 
except these four. Now, from what sources did this enor¬ 
mous income come to us ? Much the largest item of our 
Indian Revenue is the sum which we derive from our 
assessments on the land. This amounted in the year ending 
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March 31, 1868, in round numbers, to £20,000,000 

(£19,986,640). This source of income is sometimes describ¬ 
ed as a rent, but that description is not altogether an accurate 
one; for, as is well said in the despatch by which the Court 
of Directors replied to a remarkable Minute of Lord Harris’s 
in 1856— 

“ The officers engaged in the duty of fixing the assessment should 
always hear in mind that, as you have expressed it, the right of the 
Government is not a rent which consists of all the surplus produce, 
after paying the costs of cultivation and the profits of the agricultural 
stocks, but a land revenue only, which ought, if possible, to be so lightly 
assessed as to leave a surplus or rent to the occupier, whether he, in fact, 
let the land to others or retain it in his own hands.” 

The spirit which animates these lines is that which has 
guided the Indian Government of late years. The ten¬ 
dency has been to diminish assessments—not to increase 
them—in other words, to let the people, as we say in Scot¬ 
land, “sit easy.” In 1862, it appeared that the then rulers, 
forced to take action by a Resolution of Lord Canning and 
his Council, in the autumn of the previous year, had made 
up their minds that the old Indian land revenue had 
not the virtue in it which used to be believed, and that the 
summum bonum of the financier was to be found in a wealthy 
people, able to buy large quantities of taxable articles, and 
to endure all the various financial tortures which modern 
ingenuity has devised for the contribudble of Europe. And 
so a despatch went forth from the India Office on the 9th of 
July 1862, decreeing the establishment of a judicious per¬ 
manent settlement. A few days afterwards, Mr. Vansittart 
moved for certain dissents which had been recorded by 
Members of Council. The result was the laying before 
Parliament of two most excellent Papers—one by Mr. Man¬ 
gles, advocating the old land revenue arrangements, the 
other by Sir John Lawrence, advocating a permanent settle¬ 
ment. No one can read these Papers without being greatly 
impressed by both of them, but the side which he will 
take will depend rather upon his general views with regard to 
taxation, than upon his special views with regard to India. 
Par be it from me to say to which opinion I incline when 
such great doctors disagree; but the outcome of the con¬ 
troversy, looking at the matter purely historically, has been 
a strange one; for the matrix causa has, it would seem, 
pleased the gods as little as it pleased Cato, and the old 
system of moderate assessments, liable to be revised at the 
end of long periods, still goes on. The permanent settle¬ 
ment which was contemplated has never been carried out 
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3kd Arorsi We are now, with regard to our land revenue, very much 
1869. ia the position of a gentleman who has property in various 

parts of the British Isles, where different customs prevail 
with respect to the granting and length of leases. In the 
North-West Provinces, for instance, no increase is to be 
looked for till the end of the century, for we are just com¬ 
mencing a new period of settlement or lease for thirty years. 
In Madras, on the other hand, where the settlement is made 
on totally different principles, we may look for a slow and 
steady increase. In Bombay, we may look for an increase 
which will be steady and not slow; and so I might go on 
through most of the provinces of India, showing that we 
and our descendants may expect a large rise of revenue from 
Tributes and the land throughout the greater part of British India. Tri- 
from n Nat!ve S ] )u ^ cs an( l contributions from Native States form the second 
states. item of our revenue, and bring in not much less than 
£700,000 (£689,286). To explain how that aggregate has 
accrued to us would be to recount a very large part of Indian 
history during the last 200 years. The amount is not great; 
loss than would be brought in to the English Exchequer 
by a half-penny income tax at home. Of old, however, 
tribute has been the distinguishing mark of rule, and he 
must be strangely constituted who does not reflect, with a 
certain satisfaction, that amongst those whose offerings swell 
this sum are men who may vie in the splendour of their 
lineage with the oldest European Sovereigns, and more than 
one who could, with no offence to truth, make prouder 
answers than even that which Prince Massimo made to the 
Eirst Napolean, when he was asked if he was descended 
from Eabius Maximus—“ I cannot prove it; but it is a story 
that has been repeated for 1,000 years in my family.” Our 
Forest forests yielded about £330,000 (£331,088), a much smaller 
revenue - amount than they would have yielded if we had begun to 
attend carefully to them when we first grew strong in India. 
That, however, was not to have been expected. Eorests 
always seem inexhaustible until they begin to be exhausted. 
When history comes to number up the good deeds which 
Britain has done for India, she will not, I am sure, forget to 
record amongst them that—not an hour too soon, indeed, 
but yet not too late—she called in European science to 
check the destruction of the forest. No one who lias not 
looked into this subject has the faintest idea how terrible 
have been the effects, over wide regions of the globe, of care¬ 
lessness in keeping up a proper proportion of trees. Let 
any one to whom this whole subject is new turn to the re¬ 
markable work of the American Minister at Florence, 
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Mr. Marsli, upon Physical Geography as modified by Human aM) August 
Action , and lie will shudder at the dangers which we have l869 - 
only just escaped. If our predecessors had known what we 
know, much of the enormous expense that we are now being 
put to with regard to irrigation would have been quite unne¬ 
cessary. But the mistakes of former days are past praying 
for, and we can now only rejoice that free course has been 
given to Dr. Brandis and his subordinates; that the saving of 
the forest has been recognized as a great State necessity; that 
a regular Forest Department has been inaugurated, which will 
take to India the science of France and Germany; and that the 
good example of forest conservation set in British territory is 
beginning to spread into some of the Native States. The 
forest revenue is derived chiefly from the sale of timber, 
hut also from a system of seignorage or license to cut, 
which will, however, disappear when the amended arrange¬ 
ments for forest organization are complete. In Burmah, some¬ 
thing is brought in by a duty levied on the wood floated 
down the great rivers from non-British territory. Some¬ 
thing, too, is gained in many places by miscellaneous pro¬ 
ducts, such as honey, bees’ wax, and lac. I have no doubt 
that when science has been more systematically applied in 
various places to the investigation of the resources of India, 
a great many small gains of this kind will be realized, all 
tending to make heavy the coffers of the State, and to 
ease the burden of the tax-payer. With a view to this, 
among other good results, the preparation of a Flora 
Sylvatica for the Punjab and the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces has just been sanctioned. A large project for 
taking stock of the natural products of India is like¬ 
wise in contemplation, and the preparation of a Guide to 
the Indian Forester is proposed. In time we shall, no doubt, 
have a special college for forest science in India, like that 
for teaching engineering, which already exists at Roorkee. 

There are few sources of revenue the increase of which it is 
more agreeable to contemplate than this; and, although 
the rise will be gradual, because we have a great deal still 
to do, and much to expend before we we can reap the full 
results of good and economic forest management, it will 
ultimately be very large. The next head is Excise on Abkaree 
Spirits and Drugs, or, as it is sometimes called, the Abkari reveuue ' 
revenue. From this source we derived nearly £2,250,000 
(£2,238,931). The articles which contributed to swell this 
large amount were many and various. There were spirits 
distilled by native methods from several palm trees—as the 
cocoanut, the date, and the palmyra. There were spirits made 
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from the young leaf-stalk of the cashew, as well, as from 
the fruit of the mangoe. There were spirits distilled by 
English methods from rice and sugar, and there were 
the many preparations of opium and of hemp, which, to 
a great extent, take the place in India of the alcoholic 
stimulants familiar to more northern climes, happily without 
producing quite such bad effects, although, no doubt, mis¬ 
chievous enough. The next head is the Certificate Tax, 
which gives us more than £650,000 (£653,848). This im¬ 
post was introduced in 1867, by Mr. Massey, under the 
name of a license tax, but was somewhat altered in 1868, 
and changed its title. It amounted to a kind of graduated 
income tax, upon persons engaged in trades and professions; 
but as it has now, in the year 1869-70, merged in a different 
tax, of which I shall have to speak presently, I need not 
dwell further upon it. The Customs gave us upwards of 
£2,500,000 (£2,578,632). They are derived partly from export 
and partly from import duties. The schedule of the first of 
these is very short, and contains only indigo, grain, lac, oils, 
seeds, shawls, cotton goods, hides or skins, and spices. The 
list of import duties "is longer, still comprising sixty-five 
principal heads of taxed articles. Before 1867 they were 
far more numerous. The rates are low, 7per cent, ad 
valorem being the usual duty. Some classes of goods are 
exceptionally favoured—thus cotton twist pays only 3 1 per 
cent.; cotton, flax, silk, and woollen piece-goods only 5 per 
cent. It will be seen that our Indian tariff contrasts 
favourably with most others, though I confess that speaking 
only for myself, and by no means committing anyone else, I 
trust the hour may one day arrive when we shall be enabled 
still further to reduce, not to say to extinguish, it altogether. 
The next head of revenue is that of Salt, from which we 
derived more than £5,700,000 (£5,726,093). The days are 
long gone by when this tax could fairly be represented as 
an extremely oppressive one. Nevertheless, there are large 
districts of the country, more especially the Punjaub, the 
North-west Provinces, Central Provinces, and Oude, in 
which a very great deal is to be said for a reduction of duty, 
and in some parts of which the existing state of things 
is, at the least, highly inconvenient. This salt question 
has occupied, during the last year, much time, both in 
India and at the India Office, and I trust that before very 
long some improvements may be inaugurated. We are 
certainly very far from having yet arrived at the dernier 
mot of politico-economical wisdom in dealing with tins mat¬ 
ter. Prom salt, the third largest feeder of our revenue, I pass 
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in which, it has always been one of the principal aims of this 23ltl> FEB - 
House to prevent them from interfering. This alone is, I 1871 - 
think, a serious objection to the course proposed. The re¬ 
commendation of the proposition of the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man has been that it is the only one that would insure the 
presence of adequate official experience. I would not depre¬ 
ciate the value of the presence of those who possess official 
experience in the government, and especially in the finances, 
of India. But the first question we have to decide is, 
whether it is worth while, in order to obtain the presence of 
this official experience, to take a course so unusual as the 
appointment of a joint Committee of the two Houses, 
especially on a subject as to which, of all others, according 
to the traditions and principles of this House, concerted 
action by the two Houses should be avoided. Then, again, 
great as is the advantage of official experience, it is an 
advantage not without drawbacks. You may have too much 
official experience upon any Committee of this character, and 
therefore I think we should consider whether, out of our 
own resources, we may not be able to appoint a Committee A v,ut y of 
which shall effectually inquire into this important subject, n^^ofCom- 
and furnish the House with the information and conclusions “ghVcmbors 
it requires. The right hon. Gentleman has referred particu- proposed 
larly to this side of the House as being denuded of official Conumttee ’ 
experience by the absence of my right hon. Friend (Sir 
Stafford Northcote). I will not make any remark upon hon. 

Members opposite, and I have no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman is so well acquainted with them that lie will be 
able to select many Members there whose assistance will be 
very valuable. But even on this side of the House, without 
the advantage of my right hon. Friend, or the presence of 
any who have been officially connected with the government 
and administration of India at home or abroad, there are 
several Gentlemen, I think, whose presence on this Com¬ 
mittee would be highly valuable and beneficial, and who, in 
my opinion, would contribute to results which even Members 
with official experience might be unable to produce. There 
is my hon. Friend the Member for Huntingdon (Mr. Baring), 
who was Chairman of the Indian Committee which sat in 
1852, and from the experience he acquired in carrying on 
and controlling that large investigation, as well as from his 
financial experience, I should say he would be most com¬ 
petent to sit on a Committee for considering Indian finance. 

I know well that my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Shoreham (Mr. Stephen Cave) has given great attention to 
Indian finance, and though he has not had official experience 
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they were extended to bills of exchange, receipts, agree¬ 
ments, and other papers. Some persons expect a great deal 
of increase under this head of revenue, meeting the argu¬ 
ment of the possible danger of a denial of justice resulting 
from the operation of the stamp law, by pointing to the 
intense litigiousness so common in India, which they would 
fain check, lest our tribunals he altogether broken down— 
and no doubt the stamp revenue has grown enormously, 
having trebled itself since 1859-60; but it is a financial 
expedient, the operation of which seems to me eminently to 
require watching, and on which it would he easy to build too 
high hopes. The Mint yielded £125,000 (£120,252). The 
Post Office £660,000 (£659,670)—not a large sum; but 
then it should be remembered that within the limits of India 
our post is one of the cheapest in the world. Prom Cape 
Comorin to Peshawur in the far North-west, from Peshawur 
to Sudyah in Assam, whence a few days’ march takes a 
traveller into China, the charge is uniform, and the service is 
generally performed with fair regularity, though the Govern¬ 
ment of India very justly conceives that it can be still 
further improved, and is taking measures to import the last 
European methods. It is, perhaps, worth considering whether 
we should not increase our revenue, and do more real good 
to the population of the Indian Continent, taken as a whole, 
if we somewhat increased the charge for letters passing over 
long distances, and very considerably reduced the charge on 
letters passing over very short distances. A large amount of 
native correspondence is said to dispense with our postal 
facilities. The Telegraph gave us about £215,000. Pees of 
court and similar payments brought us in about £720,000 
(£719,342), under the head of Law and Justice; and about 
£232,000 (£231,972) came in under the head of Police, from 
fines and payments for services performed. Shore dues, pilot¬ 
age charges, and the like gave us £455,000 (£455,090). 
School and College dues, with other small matters, made up 
a sum of about £74,000 (£73,845), under the head of Educa¬ 
tion. Interest on Government Securities held in the Cur-" 
rency department, on shares in the Bank of Bengal and 
Madras, and on advances to the various service funds, 
brought us about £212,000 (£211,975), and under the three 
heads of Miscellaneous, Army Miscellaneous, Public Works 
Miscellaneous, we received the large sum of £2,428,000 
(£2,428,103) from sources too numerous to mention, but 
chiefly from the sale of stores. I have been dealing with 
round numbers, but the Committee will, I dare say, take it 
from me, that the » amount of all our items of receipt united 
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came to £48,534,412 in the year with which I am occupied, 
the year of Actuals, the year ending March 31, 1868. 

I now come to the other side of the account—to our 
expenditure. The first item which I would mention is the 
Interest on our Registered Debt in India, amounting to 
£62,827,200, for which we paid in the year ending 31st 
March, 1868, £2,761,000 (£2,7&L,833). Our home debt 
was, on 31st March, 1868, £30,697,000, on which we paid 
£1,452,490, so that we are paying £4 13s. 8 d. per cent, on 
the debt in England and India taken as a whole. In 
the year 1800 we were paying 8| per cent, upon our debt. 
That is not a very unsatisfactory state of things—little more 
than 4J per cent, on a debt equivalent to about twice our 
gross annual income. I wish our home debt was no worse, 
and the other great empires of the world, the United States, 
Erance, and Russia, may well wish the same, although our 
positions are not quite similar. I do not know if the atten¬ 
tion of hon. Members interested in India has been called 
to a short Return which was laid before the House some 
weeks ago, showing approximately the amount of our regis¬ 
tered debt in India held by Europeans and natives respec¬ 
tively. Prom that it would appear that a good deal more 
than three times as much of our securities is held by Europeans 
as by natives, and that a larger amount is held in London, 
in' enfaced paper alone, than is held by natives in all our 
funds put together. One sometimes hears a good deal of 
uneasiness expressed at the small amount of the Government 
securities which are held by natives, and conclusions are 
drawn unfavorable to the confidence of the native popula¬ 
tion in the security of the tenure by which we hold India. 
No doubt it would be desirable to have a far larger number 
of native holders, and perhaps as time goes on we shall, by 
savings banks and other devices, succeed in tapping the 
hoards of the non-mercantile classes. The education of 
those classes has not, however, yet reached the investing 
point; and as for the mercantile classes, why on earth 
should they invest at under 5 per cent., when they can get 
perfectly good security at 12 or 18 per cent. ? Such being 
the golden opportunities of the Indian investor, we cannot 
be surprised that those natives who hold our securities 
largely should be chiefly persons whose families have risen 
to importance through their connection with the British, and 
who are, to a certain extent, Europeanized. The second 
item is Interest on Service Eunds and other Accounts, for 
which we paid more than £800,000 (£821,113). The Mili¬ 
tary and Bengal and Bombav Medical Service Eunds have 
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been taken over by us since tlie amalgamation, we becoming 
responsible to the subscribers and annuitants for the amount 
they would have received if the old arrangements had con¬ 
tinued. When the last beneficiary under the funds dies, the 
whole funds, and a good deal more which we have given as 
a matter of grace and favour, will have disappeared; the charge 
will vanish from our account, and the capital which we only 
administered, so to speak, as trustees, will vanish also. The 
Civil Service Annuity Fund and the Widow’s Funds, also 
in connection with the Civil Service, still go on, and, so 
long as they continue, the charge on their account will 
appear in our expenditure. 

Then come the expenses in getting in our revenue, class- 
ed under thirteen heads, with which I will not trouble the 
Committee, because there are only two of these items to 
which I think it is worth while particularly to allude. These 
are the Post Office and the Telegraph. The facilities given 
by the former arc, as I have already shown, very great, but 
the expense is also considerable, and it is steadily increasing. 
In the year with which we are dealing it cost £490,000 
(£491,690). The Telegraph cost £396,000 _ (£396,517), 
being more than it brought in; but, considering the pecu¬ 
liar conditions under which the service is carried out, this 
is not surprising. We send messages of ten words from one 
end of India to the other for 2s. Law and Justice cost 
£2,500,000 (£2,544,349), a sum whose relative if not abso¬ 
lute amount may be perhaps diminished, if it is found, as I 
hope it may bo, that we can substitute, to a considerable 
extent, in the judicial department, cheap native for high- 
priced European agency. I do not think 1 need specify the 
sums which we paid for Marine Charges, Ecclesiastical 
Charges, Medical Services, Stationery, and Printing; but the 
Committee may be interested to know that Superannuation, 
Retired, and Compassionate Allowances in India cost more 
than £900,000 (£911,256). Administration and Public De¬ 
partments are set down in our accounts as costing £1,100,000 
(£1,124,396); but, of course, a large part of the items which 
I have described as charges for getting in our revenue, are 
made up of administration charges. It is a pity that no one 
has ever succeeded in conveying to the imagination of Eng¬ 
lishmen what their countrymen really do in the way oi ad¬ 
ministration in India. When one has realized it, one s first 
feeling is one of satisfaction that men taken out of the 
ordinary current of English life, neither superior nor inferior 
in point of natural ability to the ordinary run of fairly suc¬ 
cessful professional men at home, should be capable of doing, 
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under I Iic stimulus of early responsibility, such wonderful ai4u Auuusi 
tilings; and his second feeling is, that we hardly make 1869 - 
sufficient use of the large number of trained administrators 
who return year by year to our shores. England affords no 
Held for their labours, no field for the exercise of their pecu¬ 
liar aptitudes. If they succeed here, it is by virtue of pos¬ 
sessing other aptitudes ; but the remarkable administration 
of Sir John Peter Grant in Jamaica shows that England 
need never be at a loss when a colony situated like that 
island has to be rescued, and surely if such things were 
possible, more than one country might borrow retired Indian 
Governors to its own great advantage. The next charge 
which I shall mention, is that for Allowances and Assign- Allowances 
ments under Treaties and Engagements, about £1,900,000 
(£1,873,072), a head of expenditure which was once neatly engagements, 
described in this House as the purchase-money of our posi¬ 
tion in India. That is a phrase which would require, of 
course, large qualification to make it square accurately with 
the facts, but it represents a side of the truth about our 
position in India which is too often forgotten by persons of 
the blood-and-iron school. The Indian Diplomatic Service Diplomatic 
cost £240,000 (£241,801), not a large sum when we remem- service ' 
her the vast amount of work that is done for it. It is im¬ 
possible to keep too continually before us the fact that India 
was not won, is not held, and never will be held, by force 
alone. It was Avon, it is held, and it always will be held, 
while our Empire lasts, partly by force, but largely, much 
more largely, by policy. Next to making the people happy 
within our own territories, there is nothing so important as 
the maintenance of satisfactory relations with the powers, 
small and great, scattered up and down through our vast 
dominions, and that not only Avith great princes like Seindiah, 
or, greater still, the Nizam, but with very many others of far 
inferior importance, Avho are yet, most of them, a good deal 
more influential than the observer of Indian politics would, 
at first sight, suppose. I am happy to say that at present 
our relations with all the native States is very satisfactory. 

Erom this trifling charge for policy, it is melancholy to turn 
to the frightful drain on our resources which is caused by 
the sad necessity of being always ready to use the “ last 
argument of kings.” The total Army charges in India for Army Um-ges 
the year under consideration amounted to over £12,600,000 
(£12,603,467). In England, including costs of stores, 
they nearly reached the sum of £3,500,000 (£3,499,S29). 

Thus the total Army charges i- ul and India tvere 

£16,100,000 (£10.103.9W?* 
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force which we maintain is not very great. We had, by the 
last Returns, 64,701 Europeans serving in India, as against 
45,522, the number which we had on the 1st day of January 
in the year of the mutiny; and we had of native troops 
122,984, as against 249,153, whom we had on that same 1st 
day of January 1857. 

“There is no country in the world,” says Major Chesncy, “in which 
the military force bears so small a proportion to the population. City for 
eitv, the military sravrisons of India are smaller than even those of 
England.” 

The strong point of our system is, that we have an organiza¬ 
tion by which we could rapidly, in case of war, increase our 
Army to any extent we desire. Its weakest point is its enor¬ 
mous cost, and to this the attention of the Secretary of Stete 
in Council has been lately called. The result has been a 
despatch to India, which will, I trust, strengthen the hands 
of economists in that country. Over and above our Army 
we have a Police Force, which numbered, at the end of 
1865, nearly 160,000 men, and cost, in 1867-8, nearly 
£2,500,000 (£2,434,125). Rears have been more than once 
expressed in this House as to whether it was safe to main¬ 
tain so large a body of armed men alongside of our native 
troops. The truth would seem to be, that through very large 
districts of the country the police is in a satisfactory condi¬ 
tion, and in uo way either dangerous or inefficient, hut that 
in other parts it is susceptible of improvement. The next 
item to which I will allude is Education, Science, and Art, 
our civilizing agencies, which, with its £780,000 (£783,510), 
shows very poorly beside our colossal military outgoings. 
The purely educational portion of this sum of £780,000 
went, for the most part, to the maintenance of Government 
Schools and Colleges, but some of it also for grants-in-aid, 
scholarships, payment of inspectors. Government book- 
depots, &c. We have six classes of schools in India—(1) 
Village or Vernacular Schools; (2) District Schools, where 
English is taught in the higher classes; (3) Colleges, 
where the education is conducted in English ; (4) two Pre¬ 
sidency Colleges, each with a faculty of arts and law; 
( 5 ) the Engineering and Medical Colleges; (6) the Normal 
Schools. In all, wo may have about 20,000 schools, or like 
establishments, with a continually improving network of 
official inspection. It is a matter for congratulation to those 
who have had of late years the disposal of Indian patronage, 
that when the University of Edinburgh was called upon to 
select a successor t so eminent as the late Sir David 
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Director of Public Instruction at Bombay. So mucli for Our 3m> Arflusr 
teaching machinery. Our machinery for testing the success i860, 
of our higher education consists of three Universities—one 
at Bombay, one at Madras, and one at Calcutta—all model¬ 
led on the University of London, and doing their work 
extremely well. £780,000 would not be a large sum if the 
whole of it were spent on education; but out of this incon¬ 
siderable amount come innumerable expenses, such as those 
oi our great surveys, the trigonometrical, the topographical, 
the revenue, and others; so also do the expenses of observa¬ 
tories, museums, scientific and literary institutions, botanical 
gardens, and other things too numerous to mention. In the 
Central Provinces, which are about as big as the British Isles, 
surveys and museums seem to have cost, in the vear of which 
I am speaking, the magnificent sum of £35. "This is, how¬ 
ever, the day of small things in all these matters, and I 
heartily hope that this item ol Indian expenditure will 
steadily increase, because money expended on education and 
civilization will, to take the lowest view, soon pay us cent, 
per cent. Under the head Miscellaneous come expenses which Miscoiinncous 
defy classification ; such as rewards for the destruction of wild 
beasts, charitable donations, cotton experiments, with much 
else. Under this head, too, arc classed famine relief charges, 
which, in Bengal, amounted to no less than £227,826, that 
is, to rather more than a third of the total amount which 
stands under the head of Miscellaneous in India—over 
£670,000 (£672,992). 

. 1 come now to the last item of our ordinary expenditure riMo Woi . ks> 

in India, the largest of all except our A.rroy expenditure, ordinary, 
that, namely, for Public Works Ordinary, for which we paid 
in India, in the year with which I am dealing, no less than 
£5,800,000 (£5,800,269). There are two reproaches often 
brought against Indian administration which effectually 
neutralize each other. The one is, that enough is not done 
to improve the magnificent estate which we possess in the 
Bast \ and the other is, that India lives quite up to her 
income, and is always borrowing a little. The position, how¬ 
ever, of the Indian Government is precisely the position of 
a country gentleman who, with a moderate immediate 
income, lias a large and very improvable property, on which 
it is distinctly right for him to make improvements of two 
kinds, improvements which, I suppose, the country gentle¬ 
man would class, in his accounts as improvements not bear¬ 
ing interest, and improvements hearing interest. The first 
of these are what we call in India " Public Works Ordi¬ 
nary,” and the second are what we call “Public Works 
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Extraordinary.” Under the first of these heads the country 
gentleman would class cottages, roads and other improve¬ 
ments which he made for the general benefit of his estate, 
hut not as directly and immediately remunerative. And we 
class under it in India precisely the same kind of things— 
as roads, improved barracks for our troops, and, in short, all 
ameliorations which will improve our general position, but 
will not give direct, obvious, palpable returns for our money. 
Till recently it has not been the custom of financiers in 
India to draw a sufficiently broad line between these two 
very different kinds of expenditure; but a peremptory order 
Avas sent out by my right lion. Eriend opposite, directing 
that henceforward only irrigation works, State railways, and 
Avhat are knoivn as the Special Eund works of Bombay, shall 
be considered as Extraordinary. 

The Committee is aware that new barracks are now 
being constructed all over India on a magnificent scale. 
Some persons wish us to treat these as the fortifications of 
this country were treated by the Government of Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, urging that the saving of European life which they will 
bring about will diminish our military expenditure, and that 
they will be possessions for ever, as useful for posterity as for 
ourselves. We are not so sanguine. We feel that, although 
it is right to provide the best accommodation for our troops 
that the science of the day can give, we have by no means 
arrived at final results, good for all time, with respect to the 
method of housing our troops; and that, although the huge 
buildings which are now rising, in deference to public opinion, 
under the combined advice of benevolence and science, are 
an improvement upon much that preceded them, they may 
yet be very far from fulfilling the conditions which the same 
authority may prescribe to the Indian Governors of the 
future. Again, even if these barracks could be considered 
the last expression of sanitary science in stone and lime, 
posterity, if it has not barracks to build, will, assuredly, have 
plenty of other things to build. We need only see how our 
expenditure, both on improvements bearing interest and im¬ 
provements not bearing interest, has increased in our own 
time, and to listen to the loud voices, which even now accuse 
us of sluggishness, to be very sure of that. Common roads, 
again, we think, should be paid for out of income. The 
reason of this is, that while we can see some end, though a 
far-off end, to the making of raihvays in India, the making 
of roads will be endless; and to throw the charge for them 
upon capital would be wildly improvident. A great deal has 
been already spent upon making roads in the last quarter-of- 
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a-century, since a sudden impulse was given to this form of 3 kd August 
improvement, first by Mr. Thomason in the North-west Pro- 1869 - 
vinces, and then under the orders of Lord Dalhousie in the 
Punjaub. Still, so enormous is the country with which we 
are dealing—as large, the Committee will keep in mind, as 
Europe without Russia—that we have hardly done more 
than make a commencement, although we are already con¬ 
structing at the rate of about 8,000 miles of good road in 
every ten years—each mile of good road costing, according 
to Major Chesney, £1,000 to make, and £75 a year to keep 
up. What are 8,000 miles of road, however, in a country 
like In dia ? After all it only means, supposing it wore distri¬ 
buted equally, eighty miles of good road a year in each of 
the ten provinces"; eighty miles in Oude, which is as big as 
Holland and Belgium ; eighty miles in the Punjaub, which 
is as big as the kingdom of Italy; nay, eighty miles in 
Bengal, which is very much bigger than Prance. If we 
were once to begin borrowing for roads we should borrow 
to the crack of doom. Looking through the items for 
Public Works Ordinary, I confess it seems to me that the 
amount spent is greater than it ought to be, and I hope that 
although it might be bad economy suddenly to stop plans in 
progress, greater caution may be used in future before new 
schemes are entered upon. Another part of the Public 
Works Ordinary expenditure requires a word of explanation, Loggb 
loss by exchange on railway transactions—£101,877. This exUmnge. 
loss arises in the following way :—When the arrangements 
with the Indian railway companies were made, it was pro¬ 
vided that for every rupee they paid in in India from their 
traffic receipts, they should be credited with Is. lOd. in 
London; and for every Is. lOd. they paid in in London to our 
account at the Bank of England, that is, for every Is. 10<L 
of capital they raised, they should be credited with a rupee 
in India. A rupee is, however, at the usual rate of exchange, 
worth 2s., and not Is. 10d., and all accounts between the 
Indian Office and the Indian Governments are settled at 
that figure. It follows, therefore, that the companies lose 
2 cl. on every rupee they pay in in India, and gain 2d. on 
every Is. 10 d. they pay in in England ; and that as the one- 
and-tenpcnccs they pay in in England are more numerous 
than the rupees they pay in in India, they gain and we lose 
a great deal in the course of the year. Ere long, however, 

I am happy to say, that the tables will be turned; they will 
pay in more rupees in India than one-and-tenpences here, 
and we, not they, will begin to be the winners in the game 
of exchange. 
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_ I have now exhausted our ordinary expenditure in 
India. It remains to say a very few words on that portion 
of our expenditure which, as a matter of convenience, is dis¬ 
bursed at home, hut over nearly all of which the Home Gov¬ 
ernment has, in the nature of things, only the same general 
control that it has over the expenditure in India itself. First 
came the Charges on account of our Home Debt and of 
some other debt paid at home, for which we paid in 1867-8, 
£1,516,841, to which must be added £629,970, the Divi¬ 
dends on the Capital Stock of the East India Company. 
Over these charges we have, of course, no control. Then 
came the charge for the guaranteed Interest on Itailway 
Capital, less net traffic receipts. That cost more than 
£1,500,000. Next followed Stores, which cost £970,000, 
and some other items of the same nature which I need not 
mention. The Committee will understand that the authori¬ 
ties in India indent on us for everything they want from 
home. We collect most of the manufactured goods which 
they require in that large building which stands on the south 
side of the river between the railway bridge at Charing 
Cross and Westminister Bridge, examine the articles care¬ 
fully, pack them, and send them off; other things go direct. 
From time to time we consider the indents too large, and 
remonstrate; but, on the whole, the check over expenditure 
of this kind must be exercised by the good sense of those 
who order, not by the agents who execute the orders. Our 
business is rather to see that the Indian Government gets its 
money’s worth for its money, and I must say I think the 
indents of India might often with advantage be reduced. 
Then came an item, over which we have more control—the 
Secretary of State’s Office and its dependencies, the great 
India Stores of which I have just been speaking; and, in 
short, the whole machinery of Indian Government in this 
country. That cost about £193,000 (£193,141). We sub¬ 
scribe £35,000 a year to aid the Imperial Government to 
keep up a Mission at the Court of Persia, and Consular and 
Diplomatic Establishments in China. Our Army expenses 
at home I have already stated. As with revenue so with 
expenditure, I have been using throughout round numbers, 
but the Committee will, I dare say, take it from me, that 
the exact amount of the whole expenditure that I have 
been tracing comes to £49,542,107, chargeable against our 
income for the year ending 31st of March, 1868. 

So much then for our ordinary expenditure. We are 
not done, however, with our outgoings for 1867-8, for we 
spent £219,255 for irrigation works £382,613 for Special 
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Fund works, as they are called, and £594 in preliminary 
expenses in connection with railway operations to be under¬ 
taken by tbe State; £602,462 in all. About irrigation 
works and about State railways I shall have to speak pre¬ 
sently. I must first, however, say a word about the Special 
Fund works, for this phrase, which occurs so often of late 
years in the Indian accounts, certainly requires explanation. 
Some time ago the Government of Bombay determined to 
pull down the ramparts of that city, which were considered 
useless for modern purposes, to sell the land on which they 
were built, and to apply the proceeds to the construction of 
new and more available defences, as well as of a new post 
office, new court houses, recreation grounds, roads, and a 
great many other good things. If Bombay had continued 
prosperous, I think it is probable that all this could have 
been carried out without making any demand for assistance 
from the Imperial funds of India. But the crash came— 
the land cleared of the ramparts, which was expected to 
fetch immense prices, became temporarily unsaleable, except 
at a ruinous sacrifice, and Bombay had to approach the Gov¬ 
ernment of India as a suppliant, and to ask for assistance to 
carry on its works, until the tide of prosperity began to flow 
again. The Government of India agreed to assist it, and 
the result is this frequently recurring expenditure for Special 
Fund works at Bombay, which, if the Government of India 
holds perfectly good security for the re-payment of its 
advances, both principal and interest, is, quite rightly, not 
charged against annual income. The accounts, then, of the 
year ending 31st of March, 1868, when balanced, show a 
deficit, proving that £1,007,695 have been expended over 
and above what has been received, irrespective of an amount 
of about £600,000 which has been sunk in directly repro¬ 
ductive works, and which may be considered simply as capi¬ 
tal invested. In round numbers, then, India was, in the 
year 1867-8, just about £1,000,000 to the bad. 

I come now to what is called the Regular Estimate, by 
which not very appropriate term is designated the estimate 
of our receipts and expenditure for the year intervening 
between the close of the year of which we possess the actual 
accounts, and the commencement of the year with regard to 
which all is calculation or conjecture. In this case, of 
course, the year of the Regular Estimate is the year which 
began on the 1st of April, 1868, and ended on the 31st of 
March, 1869. In March of this year, 1869, the Indian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Richard Temple) ex¬ 
pected to receive about £750,000 more during the year of 
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the Regular Estimate than Mr. Massey anticipated in March, 
1808, from the year of the Regular Estimate; and expected 
to pay, in round numbers, for the ordinary expenditure of 
the year, £3,750,000 more than Mr. Massey anticipated hav¬ 
ing to pay in that year. £3,750,000 of extra expenditure is 
somewhat startling, hut I hasten to explain that £1,750,000 
of it arise simply from a change of account—Mr. M'assey 
having charged £1,750,000 for barracks and like works to 
extraordinary expenditure, or, as we should say in our own 
private accounts, to capital, and Sir Richard Temple, under 
the orders to which I have already alluded from the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, being most properly, as I think, 
obliged to charge the same to ordinary expenditure. It 
remains then to account for the increase of £2,000,000 antici¬ 
pated by Sir Richard Temple. That arose—first, from an 
unexpected additional outlay on central jails ; secondly, from 
the fact that the amount of traffic receipts paid over by the 
guaranteed railway companies to us, in diminution of the 
interest we pay to their shareholders, has been less than we 
anticipated; thirdly, from a largely increased expenditure 
in England, including stores sent out to India from this 
country, on the requisition of the authorities there—an 
increase which we observed during the progress of the year, 
and thought so formidable that we were obliged to call the 
attention of the Government of India to it by a special 
despatch ; fourthly and lastly, from famine relief works. The 
year 18G8 was, as wc all remember, a very. exceptional 
year in Europe so far as the weather was concerned. It 
was also a very exceptional year in India, and towards 
its close the greatest possible alarm was excited about 
the condition of Bchar, of the North-west Provinces, 
of the whole of the native States in Rajpootana, and of 
all the British districts bordering upon them. It was 
not only a famine of grain, but a famine of water. The 
cattle, so indispensable to the native cultivator, died by 
thousands, and great populations pouring out of the most 
afflicted territories, such as Marwar, overflowed into our 
provinces. The great calamity of Orissa had, however, pro¬ 
duced its effect. Immense efforts were made alike by the 
local and by the central authorities; and before Christmas 
it was pretty clear that, although there might be terrible 
distress, there would, in purely British possessions, be no 
famine. Just, however, at the most critical moment, tele¬ 
grams reached London to say that copious and far-extending 
falls of rain had suddenly come to the rescue, so that the 
spring crops have been saved in extensive regions, where, 
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before this fortunate event, there was no hope. Still, how¬ 
ever, the failure of last year’s crop has pressed with terrible 
severity upon many thousands of people, and not only does 
it show its effects in diminishing the expected receipts, 
and increasing the expected expenditure of the year with 
which I am dealing—the year of the Regular Estimate— 
hut it throws something of a shadow over the year of 
which I am presently going to speak—the year of calcu¬ 
lation and conjecture. The general result of the somewhat 
increased receipts and the much increased expenditure, as 
it seemed to Sir Richard Temple, in the month of March 
last, was that the ordinary expenditure of the year of the 
Regular Estimate will he about £1,000,000 more than the 
receipts. In short, he conceived that there would he a 
deficit of about £1,000,000. Such were substantially the 
prospects of the year of the Regular Estimate—for the 
year, that is, ending 31st March, 1869, when Sir Richard 
Temple made his statement in Calcutta in the month of 
March last. Our latest news, however, from India, does 
not, I regret to say, permit me to stop here. The Com¬ 
mittee will remember that in the month of March, Sir 
Richard Temple had only before him the accounts of about 
eight months of the year 1868-9, and the four months of 
which he had not the accounts are the critical months of 
the Indian financial year. The two great Indian crops 
are gathered in November and March, and the briskest 
Indian trade goes on during the cold seasons. We have still 
only imperfect information, but it seems probable that the 
accounts of the year 1868-9 will not turn out even so well as 
Sir Richard Temple expected. 

I come now to the year 1869-70, the year of the Budget 
Estimate; the year for which we have no accounts, and 
which is entirely dependent on calculation and conjecture. 
Speaking in the month of March, Sir Richard Temple ex¬ 
pected to receive about £49,300,000. He calculated on 
a great falling off in the opium revenue—a falling off of 
nearly £637,000, as compared with the year 1867-8; but lie 
expected to retrieve this by a better return on various heads 
of expenditure—for instance, on salt, and by changing the 
certificate tax into an income tax. This is, I think, a very 
good impost, free from the faults of the old income tax im¬ 
posed by Mr. Wilson, the defects of which have been, per¬ 
haps, a good deal exaggerated. It will very slightly alter 
the taxation of those who now pay the certificate tax, while 
it will catch the rich landholder, the holder of house pro¬ 
perty, and the fundholder who receives bis dividends in 
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India. Managed by a rough assessment, it will not require 
any returns or any inquisitorial process; and not falling 
below £50 of annual income, it will only be paid by 150,000 
persons—that is, literally, by about one in 1,000 of our 
Indian fellow subjects. 

Turning to the other side of the account, Sir Richard 
Temple expected to expend rather less than he did expend 
in the year 1867-8, and a good deal less than he expected to 
expend* in the year 1868-9—£49,250,000 in all, thus obtain¬ 
ing a small surplus of £50,000. This was, it is impossible 
to deny, running it very fine; and I am not over sanguine 
about our surplus in 1869-70, though, if peace and weather 
favour us, all may be well. I am speaking, the Committee 
will observe, of our ordinary expenditure. Over and above 
our ordinary expenditure, however, we shall have in this 
year, 1869-70, to expend about £3,500,000 (£3,565,800) in 
remunerative public works—public works for the execution 
of which, we think ourselves entitled to borrow. Of this 
large sum about £2,750,000 will be for irrigation works. 
£360,800 will be for the State railways, including £250,000 
for a railway from Lahore to Peshawur (£257,000). The 
rest will be for the Special Tund works at Bombay. The 
very large sum which we propose to devote to irrigation 
includes rather more than £1,000,000 (£1,055,000), which 
we have lately paid under the provisions of an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment of this Session, for the transfer to us of the great 
works commenced by the East India Irrigation Company in 
the delta of the Mahanuddy in Orissa, and of certain rights, 
which that company had, to make irrigation works in the 
province of Behar. A further sum of about £600,000 will 
be spent in various parts of India, much of it in connection 
with the Ganges and Jumna river system, some of it near 
Poona, and in many other places. Irrigation is, I need not 
say, of the last importance in the development of our great 
Indian estate, and we shall spend, I believe, a great many 
millions upon it before the century is done. At the same 
time we should, I think, be cautious not to allow ourselves to 
be led away by those who believe irrigation to be a panacea. 
Irrigation would not by itself have prevented the Orissa 
catastrophe. Roads and railways coming in aid of irri¬ 
gation would have prevented it. Any one who looks at the 
maps prepared by Mr. Frederick Danvers, which I lately laid 
upon the table, and which will presently be in the hands 
of Members, will be glad to observe that although much 
remains to be done, much has been already effected. The 
Ganges Canal alone would entitle the Government which 
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created it to a high place amongst the benefactors of man- 3 bd august 
kind. It is, however, out of the question for us to carry 1869. 
on either great irrigation works or State railways out 
of annual income; and if they are to be useful, as we believe, 
to future generations, and if they are to be directly remune¬ 
rative to us, there is no reason why they should be so carried 
on. Some of our friends are advising us to spend £10,000,000 
a year, out of borrowed money, for the construction of re¬ 
munerative public works. No array of terms can express 
how glad we should be to do so if we had a certainty that 
we could spend that sum in works which would be remu¬ 
nerative to us. We think, however, that in the new railway 
scheme which lias been so much discussed since it was laid 
before the country by my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for India, ten days ago, and which will, I doubt not, be much 
discussed here to-day, we are going just as far and as fast 
as we dare, with a due regard to prudence and to the safety 
of our credit. If we find we can in future years go further 
and faster, depend upon it we shall be only "too happy to do 
so; but I fear our friends who are so very urgent in pressing 
us to spend £10,000,000 a year on remunerative public works 
would be uncommonly sorry to guarantee the Indian funds 
standing as high this day ten years, if we follow their advice, 
as they did in The Times this morning. 

Now, then, the Committee knows all that I can tell it 
about the probabilities of our receipts and outgoings for 
1869-70. There is, however, another question which must 
be asked and answered, before our pecuniary position is fairly 
before hon. Members, and that is, what was the state of our state of cash 
Indian cash balances at the close of the year of the regular balances at 
estimate ? In other words, What balance may India have 1868 - 69 . 
had at her banker’s on 31st March, 1869 P India had at her 
banker’s, on 31st March, 1869, £10,359,497. That is, I think 
a sufficient cash balance, but she will, during 1869-70, have 
to borrow £3,565,000 for extraordinary public works, and 
she will have to borrow the better part of £1,500,000 to meet 
certain liabilities becoming payable during the year, if she 
is to have as good a balance at her banker’s on 31st March, 

1870, as she had on 31st March, 1869. £2,000,000 of this 
she has already borrowed on an open 4 per cent, loan at 90]- in 
India. £400,000 has been lent on reasonable terms by the 
Pmjah of Putteealla; and the remainder, that is, £2,600,000, 
will be raised chiefly in this country. A Bill enabling us to 
borrow £8,000,000 in this country stands on the Orders 
to-day. We may very possibly be able to get through this 
financial year without trenching upon this sum, but that is 
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very doubtful, for our borrowing powers under the last Act 
are nearly at an end. 

Well, then, I have told the financial story of the 
year about which we know everything, the year about which 
we know a good deal, and the year about which we can, in 
the nature of things, only make more or less plausible 
guesses, I have told it with an earnest desire to blink no 
disagreeable facts, and have, with that object, been studious 
to use, at the risk of incurring excommunication from all 
the optimist school of Indian financiers, the ugly, unplea¬ 
sant word deficit. Now, however, when it is all said and 
done, is our position so very bad ? Let us see what pro¬ 
spects there are of things getting better. I will not enlarge 
on our undeveloped resources. It may be very right for 
others to do so, but for me it is more pardonable to err on 
the side of expecting too little than too much. In 1874 we 
shall get rid of a charge of about £430,000 a year, being so 
mucli of the old India Stock as will be covered by the Gua¬ 
rantee Fund now accumulating to pay off as much as it can 
of our liabilities under this head. Turn, then, to Guaran¬ 
teed Interest on Railway Capital. That figures at consider¬ 
ably over £1,500,000, alike in the year of the Actuals, in 
the year of the Regular Estimate, and in the year of the 
Budget Estimate. Now, here is an expenditure which, 
although it may continue at its present amount for some time, 
will not continue at its present amount indefinitely. One 
line after another will gradually become paying, and the 
burdens of the State under this head will be largely reduc¬ 
ed. Turn, then, to loss by exchange on railway transactions, 
more than £100,000. I have already shown that the items 
of loss by exchange on railway transactions will ere long 
cross over from the expenditure to the receipt side. There 
was a time when a great deal was expected from the sale of 
waste lands in India. It was to go far, in the opinion of 
some, to pay off our debt. These golden dreams have not 
been realized ; yet a decade in the life of a nation is but a 
small thing, and in the next two generations I fully believe 
that the sale of waste lands, partly to natives, and in certain 
districts also to European colonists, will not improbably have 
to some extent lightened our burdens. That, however, is for 
the future. Eor further help at present we must look to 
economy, and our chief hopes must centre in a large reduc¬ 
tion of Army expenditure, and a determination to restrict 
Public Works Ordinary within reasonable limits. It is all 
very well to say that most of these works arc likely to be 
very useful; but unless they are to be directly remunera- 
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live, some of them must wait until we can afford them bet- 3uD August 
ter than we can now. In so great an expenditure there is 1800 - 
abundant room for retrenchment. Something may be done, 

I think, in other directions, but I will not weary the Com¬ 
mittee by speaking of smaller economies. I have no doubt, 
however, that if the Anglo-Indian mind once disabuses itself 
of the pernicious heresy that its finances are in a thoroughly 
satisfactory state, and once for all resolutely refuses to listen 
to the sirens who sing to it that barracks and the like should 
be built out of loans, we shall soon put an end to Indian 
deficits. It should never be forgotten that our revenue not 
only rises, but positively springs upwards. In the year 
1856-7, the year before the mutiny, it stood at £33,000,000. 

In the year 1867-8, it stood, as we have seen, at £48,000,000, 
and this not by acquisition of fresh territory, and in spite of 
the fact that India, after making all allowance for the com¬ 
parative poverty of her population, is one of the most light¬ 
ly taxed countries in the world. The progress seen in all 
directions is great and incessant. If India is living fully up 
to her income, she has, at least, the consolation of enjoying 
her life. We hear much about the laches of the Indian 
Government in promoting commerce; but the imports and 
exports, which were under £15,000,000 in 1834-5, were over 
£101,000,000 in 1867-8 : not bad progress for one genera¬ 
tion. We have over 4,000 miles of railways open, and we 
have 1,820 more under construction, or about to be con¬ 
structed, as part of our old scheme, and we have a huge new 
scheme settled and about to be undertaken. Material pro¬ 
gress is the mother of moral progress, and it needs but little 
insight to see everywhere indications that the ideal of at 
least the upper and middle classes in India is sensibly rising. 

The civilization of Europe is beginning not merely to var¬ 
nish over the surface of Indian society, but to stir the Indian 
mind to its depths. The two great branches of the Indo- 
European race, which parted before the dawning of history, 
on the plateau of Central Asia, have met, rich with the con¬ 
trasted experiences of I know not how many thousand years. 

The ancient and fruitful antagonism between East and West, 
which fills so large a part of human history, is renewed 
under changed conditions, to what strange issues who shall 
say P 

Motion made, and Question proposed, Resolution 

“ That it appears by the accounts laid before this House that the l >10 l ,0&u ■ 
total revenue of India for the year ending the 31st day of March, 1868, 
was £48,534,412; the total of the direct claims upon the revenue, including 
charges of collection and cost of Salt and Opium, was £8,957,464; 

1 be charges in India, including interest on debt, and public works 
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ordinary, were £32,362,402 ; the value of stores supplied from England 
was £970,926; the charges in England were £5,710,880 ; the guaranteed 
interest on the capital of railway and other companies, in India and in 
England, deducting net traffic receipts, was £1,540,435, making a 
total charge for the same year of £49,542,107; and there was an excess 
of expenditure over income in that year amounting to £1,007,69o; that 
the charge for public works extraordinary was £602,462, and that includ¬ 
ing that charge the excess of' expenditure over income was £1,610,157.” 

Mr. Crawford said, it was not his intention to follow 
his hon. Friend through all the figures he had submitted. 
His hon. Friend, in the course of his very able and lucid 
speech, had referred to matters of great moment to one who, 
like himself, had passed many years of his life in India, and 
who still felt great interest in that country. He should like 
to say a few words upon the demand now made by the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India to use his borrowing powers, and to 
the great change in the policy of the Indian Government in 
regard to the manner in which railways were in future to be 
constructed and worked in India. With regard to the 
Financial Statement, the best conclusion he could come to 
was that the Indian Government required to raise, during the 
present year, a sum of about £5,000,000; of which 
£3,500,000 was required for carrying on various extraordi¬ 
nary works for India, £1,000,000 for paying the debt, and 
£500,000 for replenishing the cash balances in India. By 
the Bill which would come on for discussion at the Evening 
Sitting his hon. Friend would ask the House to authorize 
the Secretary of State to raise between the present time, and 
April 30, 1872, the very large sum of £8,000,000 sterling in 
this country for the service of India. What he (Mr. Crawford) 
desired to'do was to call attention to the way in which 
this power of borrowing money was likely to be exercised, 
judging from the manner in which it had been exercised by 
previous Secretaries of State. In the year 1863, the then 
Secretary of State for India (Sir Charles Wood) came before 
Parliament for authority to raise a similar sum of £8,000,000 
for the purpose of re-placing debts that had been incurred in, 
this country; and what was the course of policy which he 
pursued? Why, he went into the market, when he wanted 
money, without any communication with the public, dispos¬ 
ed by private arrangement of the securities for the sums he 
was authorized to raise, and the public knew nothing what¬ 
ever of the demands made upon it. The whole transaction 
was conducted secretly, so that only a limited traffic or deal¬ 
ing took place in the particular stock dealt with in the mar¬ 
ket. That was not a proper way of raising money. In the 
language of the Stock Exchange, the Secretary for India 
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11 turned on the tap when he wanted to raise money.” If, 3 rd 
however, he wanted money, it would be better that he should 
come into the market and say how much he wanted, in 
wdiich case, by inducing competition, he would raise money 
on better terms. His lion. Friend had referred to the public 
debt of India, which he stated was £62,000,000. He also 
alluded to a Paper, which had been laid upon the table two 
or three weeks ago, giving the details of that debt, from 
which it appeared that the securities were of various forms 
and denominations, extending as far back as 1821-5. Some Conso ; 
of the loans w r ere of very small amount, and if measures ! jf smi 
could he taken for consolidating these into one single debt debt* 
he believed that considerable advantage would be gained. 

The ultimate re payment of principal might be secure, and 
also the payment of interest meanwhile; but with small 
stocks not easily marketable, a loss was always entailed on 
those holders who found it necessary to realize. If, how¬ 
ever, these different stocks were all consolidated into one 
stock in a form which would meet the requirements of 
the present day, the public w'ould not alone be pleased, 
hut the value of the security would doubtless he increas¬ 
ed. He desired also to make a remark with regard to the 
export duties of India. It was perfectly true, as stated by ® 
his hon. Friend, that they were few in number, but they s?™;» • 
were levied, contrary to all sound principles, on some of inii,!,r °' 
the principal commodities exported from India. Every 821b. 
of grain exported—and this country drew from thence a 
great deal of grain in the shape of rice and for consump¬ 
tion in distillation—incurred a charge of 3 annas, or 4 \d., 
before it left India, the effect of which was not merely to 
limit out access to the Indian market, but to diminish the 
sales of the producer of grain. That portion of the indigo 
crop produced in Madras had to encounter a sharp competi¬ 
tion here with the indigo grown in Central America; yet 
while the Madras indigo had to pay 3 rupees for every 821b., 
that which came from Guatemala and other Central States 
was free, and being produced on the Continent of America 
was admitted into the New York market on more favourable 
terms than the produce of India. Moreover, these very 
commodities, taxed so heavily on their export from India, 
had already paid a heavy tax to the Government in the assess¬ 
ment of the soil upon which they were grown. There were 
other commodities to which reference might be made; but 
he had said enough, he thought, to show that the continued 
levy of these charges was attended with positive disadvantage 
to Indian interests. Another subject to which he would 
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1869. new railway policy to he carried out in India, which had 
^k y Uail "' ay keen described by the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) in 
“another place,” and was also described in the despatch 
which had been laid upon the table. No opportunity, how¬ 
ever, had been given to the House of Commons of perusing 
this despatch till Saturday last, though there was reason to 
believe that it had been for some time in readiness; the 
Report of Mr. Danvers on the Indian railways had been 
ready, to his own knowledge, for some time before it was 
published. The House had a right to expect that these 
documents would be placed before them in sufficient time to 
enable them to be perused and considered, and these should 
not have been, he must almost say, withheld, until so late a 
period of the Session. He believed the view taken in that 
despatch was based upon a Minute by Lord Lawrence, dic¬ 
tated, he was sure, by a single object of what was for the 
benefit of India. A new state of things had arisen, and 
the Government were perfectly justified in seizing the 
present opportunity of considering whether they could not 
extend the railway system of India by a principle of 
action different from that which had hitherto been fol¬ 
lowed. The only exception which he took to the action 
of the Government was that they appeared to ground this 
new policy upon a condemnation of the existing system. In¬ 
stead of being condemned, the existing system was rather, 
in many respects, an example to be followed. The founda¬ 
tion of the Government policy in constructing railways 
for themselves was this. Hitherto, no money had been 
found for the construction of railways in India, except 
on the security of the Government, and as the rate guaranteed 
for raising money in the market had been uniformly 5 per 
cent., whereas the Government themselves could borrow 
money at 4 per cent., they were losers of 1 per cent, upon 
the transaction. He was prepared to dispute these assertions, 
and to prove that they were based upon error. The Govern- 
ment also alleged that the railway companies had hitherto 
constructed their lines—as it was called in India—depart- 
mentally; that was to say, by means of contractors, acting 
under the direction and supervision of the engineers and staff 
of the companies. Contractors had been employed in this 
country and their servants sent out; and it was suggested 
that these measures could as well be taken by the Govern¬ 
ment as by the companies. It was further alleged that the 
process of construction by the companies heretofore had been 
needlessly extravagant and costly, and that the working was 
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extravagant, ill-managed, and profitless. lie admitted tlie 3rd August 
necessity of a Government guarantee to raise money for 1869. 
works in India, but the remainder of the argument he denied. 

When it was represented, for instance, that it had cost 5 per 
cent, to raise the money for construction, and that the Gov¬ 
ernment guarantee accordingly was the sole test of the value Test of value 
of the railway property, he pointed to the fact that there 
were different railway companies whose shares commanded, 
not an uniform, but different values in the market. The 
stock of the line with which he was connected—the East 
Indian—was selling from 111, whereas the stocks of the 
other Indian companies as a rule did not fetch more than 106 
or 108. If the Government guarantee of 5 per cent, were 
the sole test of value they would all be exactly equal in price. 

There was another element which had been left out of sight, 
and. that was the element of the speculation that the profits 
arising from the railways would exceed 5 per cent., as they 
had already done in two or three instances. In the course of 
the last year and the present year, his company had occasion 
to raise £2,000,000. The Government said, “ It is un¬ 
reasonable in you to ask ns to guarantee 5 per cent, 
because you will issue the stock at a large premium, 
which you will then put into your own pockets.” The 
company felt the objection to be a reasonable one; but 
they urged the Government not to make a difference in 
the rate of interest hitherto guaranteed, and undertook 
to pay over the gain of £110,000, obtained by the issue 
of the stock at the current price, into the hands of the 
Secretary of State, to form part of the capital of the com¬ 
pany to which the Government guarantee would not 
attach because it was not the property of any individual 
shareholders.. There was one passage in the Minute of Lord 
Lawrence which he thought had been written without due 
care or consideration, and was eertaiuly unjust to the rail¬ 
way companies. His Lordship stated that their capital was Undue profit 
an investment from which a return was guaranteed under all stock ° U 
circumstances, and that in some cases even a wasteful outlay 
might be. directly advantageous to the officials, as leading to 
the creation of stock. The meaning of this—and it was so 
stated in the despatch of the Government—was that the 
shareholders and managers of these railway companies were 
indifferent to the sums which they expended on the con¬ 
struction of their railways, because the more they expended, 
and the more stock they got out, the more they would make 
in the way of profit in placing these shares in the market. 

He ventured to assert that out of the £80,000,000 raised in 
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this country for the construction of Indian railways there 
had heen no larger outlay or allowance than fairly covered 
the expense of placing these shares in the market. The 
whole of that money had heen paid over, and not a single 
farthing heyond the legitimate profit on the issue had been 
kept for their own advantage. He fully admitted that there 
were times when the Government might go into the market 
and borrow money at 4 per cent., hut there were other times 
when they could not do so. During 1859, when the Indian 
Government was unable to obtain money on reasonable 
terms, or on hardly any terms, in the market, the railway 
companies were enabled to raise large sums at a moderate 
rate of interest, partly, no doubt, because they could offer 
the security of the Government guarantee, hut also because 
they could offer, in addition, the tangible security of valuable 
property. Under these circumstances it could not he said that 
the Government were in a better position to raise money than 
the private railway companies. The Indian railway compa¬ 
nies had been charged with reckless extravagance in the con¬ 
struction of their lines. He would lay before the Commit¬ 
tee a few facts which, he thought, would show that that 
charge was entirely unfounded. It appeared from Mr. 
Danvers’s Report—which Avas issued on Saturday last, and 
which divided the cost of the construction of these Indian 
lines into its several elements, such as the mileages, the 
permanent way, stations, rolling stock, &c.—that the East 
Indian Railway Company had constructed their 1,500 miles, 
600 being double and the rest single lines, at a cost of less 
than £20,000 per mile; and that the Madras Railway Com¬ 
pany, also a single line, had constructed their line at a cost 
of less than £11,000 per mile. The great difference between 
the cost per mile of these two railways was accounted for by 
the fact that the latter, while having an excellent manage¬ 
ment, had none of the engineering difficulties to encounter 
which had rendered the construction of the former line so 
costly. Another cause of the great cost of the construction 
of the East Indian Railway Avas the Indian Mutiny. The 
question had been elaborately gone into, and the result, 
which had been reported to the Government, Avas that if the 
mutiny had not occurred that great work would have been 
constructed at a less cost by about £3,000,000 sterling. The 
expense of the conveyance of materials had been enormously 
increased by the mutiny, and a large portion of the finished 
line had been destroyed—no less than 17,000 tons of rails 
being found wanting in transmission up the river. £500,000 
had afterwards to be expended upon the erection of a steam- 
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boat flotilla, for the purpose of sending the materials up the 
river. In fact, the total extra cost resulting from the 
mutiny might he safely put at £2,000 per mile. It must 
not he forgotten, in calculating the cost of the Indian rail¬ 
ways, that they had to pay enormous sums for conveying 
from this country the materials necessary for building their 
bridges. The East Indian Railway had constructed no less 
than three miles of iron bridges, one being nearly four-fifths 
of a mile in length, and the whole of the materials for 
erecting those works, and for locomotive purposes, had been 
sent out from this country, at a total cost for conveyance of 
nearly £3,000,000. They had also to provide European 
superintendence; and for every man sent out to India they 
had to pay two or three times as much as they could secure 
their services for in this country. The expenses incurred 
for drivers of locomotives was a most costly item. All these 
elements must enter into the question of the cost of the rail¬ 
way. When they were pointed at as persons who had been 
guilty of extravagance, all these things should be taken into 
consideration. What he had said as to one railway applied 
to all of them. It was not improbable that the Indian rail¬ 
ways might have made mistakes in the construction of lines 
for the first time over the vast Continent of India ; but the 
Government would be warned by those mistakes, and would, 
therefore, be to a certain degree benefited by them. If they 
were guilty of extravagance, which he denied, the Govern¬ 
ment ought to share the blame with them, because the com¬ 
panies could not, and in fact did not, spend money without 
Government control. If the Government said—“ You are 
extravagant and thriftless,” he said they were parties to 
these things. Rut he denied the fact. He maintained that 
the Indian railways might be held up as instances of the 
expenditure of enormous sums of money, with as little cause 
for reproach as had ever occurred under similar circum¬ 
stances. In the whole course of this expen .ure there had 
been nothing illicit in the contracts or profits of the com¬ 
pany. He did not mean to say that everything might have 
been entirely proper in the case of every subordinate; but 
he affirmed that, as a whole, this vast expenditure might be 
held up as an example of fidelity on the part of those con¬ 
cerned. With reference to the subject of the cost of working 
the Indian railways, he would call the attention of the Com¬ 
mittee to the Return laid before the last half-yearly meeting 
of the shareholders of the East Indian Railway Company, 
comparing the working expenses and receipts of that railway 
with those of thirteen of the principal railways in this eoun- 
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try. The real tests of the profitable working of a railway com¬ 
pany were its mileage receipts, its mileage cost, and its mile¬ 
age net receipts. Judged by these tests, during the half-year 
ending the 31st of December last, the East Indian Railway 
Company appeared, out of every £100 earned, to have 
expended £41 for working expenses, leaving £59 profit; 
while the London and North-Western Railway Company 
had expended £46 per cent, for working expenses; the aver¬ 
age expenditure under that head of the whole of the English 
railways being £49| per cent. It was impossible, under 
these circumstances, to contend that the management of the 
Indian railways was expensive as compared with that of 
other countries, and the Government of India when assert¬ 
ing that that management was guilty of profligate extrava¬ 
gance, was doing it a great injustice. The directors had 
endeavoured to exercise the utmost economy in their busi¬ 
ness, but the Government authorities did not take the slight¬ 
est notice of this. The Government of India not only did 
not do the railway company justice, but they did the com¬ 
pany a positive act of injustice, when they charged them 
with want of economy, and with the design of securing 
fresh profit on the issue of additional capital. The Govern¬ 
ment ignored the fact that the company had lately sent out 
to India an eminent and experienced engineer, at great ex¬ 
pense, to ascertain the exact cost of all the necessary works 
remaining to be executed, so that they might prove at once 
what would be the full outlay in this costly expenditure. 
So far from the company trying to increase the cost, they 
actually refused to undertake the construction of a bridge 
over the Hooghly, at Calcutta, which the Government wished 
to put upon them, and which would have rendered it neces¬ 
sary that their capital should have been increased by 
£1,500,000. They would not have acted thus if they had 
desired to traffic in the profits of new capital. They had 
also declined undertake the construction of a line from 
Cawnporc to Lucknow, and willingly surrendered to another 
company that from Delhi to Lahore. They were anxious to 
be free from adding to the capital. He might add many 
other instances in proof of his argument. Their object had 
been to limit themselves to the works on the enormous line 
of 1,500 miles which they had undertaken to construct, and 
the resources of which they desired to utilize as quickly as 
possible, and to do the best they could for their shareholders. 
He quite agreed that in the case of Native States the 
Government must make the railways themselves, and that 
where railways were required for political purposes it might 
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be left to the Government to make them. This would afford 3ltD AcocaT 
an opportunity for comparison between the two systems; but i860, 
he deprecated their entering upon great operations of this 
character merely for presumed economical reasons. He did Effect of 
not think that any Government, as a Government, could do Government 
work of this kind so effectually as those who had devoted years action, 
to the consideration of the work, and who possessed experi¬ 
ence which no Government Department could secure. What 
would he the effect of the Government going into the market 
for the purchase, from time to time, of 10,000 or 15,000 tons 
of rails by advertisement ? Why, not only the price of iron 
hut the cost of freight would be immediately raised. Where¬ 
as the Government, for their own protection, were compelled 
to buy by public tender, private companies could purchase 
what they required for the construction of their lines by 
ordinary contract, usually at a much lower price than the 
Government would have to pay. They were under the con¬ 
trol of the Government, and had the official director ap¬ 
pointed by the Secretary of State sitting by their side. He 
regarded the conduct of the Government in this matter as 
showing a remnant of the old exclusive policy ; they did not 
like an imperium in imperio. The Government had resented 
the unwillingness of the directors to succumb to the Govern¬ 
ment officials. In one instance the Government desired the 
removal of a gentleman whose position was not agreeable to 
them, but the directors did not think that this would be just. 

There was a feeling of discontent on the part of the Government 
in having a body to deal with whom they could not command. 

It was very questionable whether these operations should be 
removed from popular observation. Opportunity should be 
given to the people of this country of knowing what was 
going on in connection with these railways. Once these 
lines passed under Government control nothing more would 
be heard about them, and the public interest in them 
would be quenched. There still remained the question of Extent of 
the extent of the intended operations of the Government ^“ramont 
with respect to these lines to be considered. It was now pro- operations, 
posed that the Government should make 10,000 more miles 
of railway, at a cost of £120,000,000 of money. This was 
the demand to be made upon tbe money market. They had 
been told that there was owing by India in this country and 
in India between £90,000,000 and £100,000,000; and he 
thought that they did not sufficiently weigh the effect of 
coming, year after year, to the House for authority to raise 
money for the service of India. It was one thing for 
£80,000,000 to be taken out of the market for the construe- 
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tion of railways by railway companies in twenty years, and 
another tiling for the Government to borrow £4,000,000 
year by year for thirty years from the public on that account. 
He maintained that the Government could not expect to be 
able to continue to place these large sums upon the market at 
the rate that they boasted they now raised it—4 per cent. 
He also wished to point out that had railway construction 
been in the hands of the Government at the time of the mutiny 
in India the works would not have been proceeded with, as 
the whole attention of the Government was directed to quell 
the mutiny, whereas the railway companies continued the 
construction of the railways, notwithstanding the mutiny, 
and were enabled to assist the Government by the facilities 
afforded by such portions of the lines as were constructed. 
One clause of the Bill that was before them ear-marked 
£4,000,000 of the money proposed to be raised, and set it apart 
for the construction of railways only; but this money would 
not be so spent if war or other adverse circumstances should 
absorb the attention of the Government. An instance of 
this was that when Lord Ellenborough went to India in 1843, 
he found there was war with Gwalior, and in consequence he 
suspended the works of the Ganges Canal. He took the 
opportunity of calling the attention of the Under Secretary 
for India to the manner in which the telegraph service with 
India was carried on. Last year a convention on this subject 
was held at Vienna, and every State on the Continent of 
Europe, together with England, was represented at that 
convention. One of the terms there agreed on for the con¬ 
duct of the telegraphic business was that every message 
should be sent in the order in which it was received ; but a 
priority in the dispatch of messages was still given to Mr. 
Reuter. A remonstrance was made to the Secretary of State, 
and then it was found that Mr. Reuter had made terms at 
Constantinople with the Turkish Government, giving him, 
in spite of the convention, an advantage over everybody else. 
The system still continued, notwithstanding it was said that 
steps would be taken to put a stop to it, and he hoped that 
the promise which had been given would now be carried out. 

Sib Staffobd Northcote said, that, as there was other 
important business on the Paper, he would not waste time 
by complimenting his lion. Eriend the Under Secretary for 
India on the excellent speech he had delivered, but would at 
once notice an expression which was not characterized by the 
same exactness as the rest of the lion. Gentleman’s observa¬ 
tions. The lion, Gentleman spoke of two complaints against 
the Government of India which, he thought, effectually 
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neutralized each other. One of these complaints was, that aitn august 
the Government did not do enough to develop the great re- 1869. 
sources of the Indian Empire; and the other was, that the Gov¬ 
ernment were living up to or rather exceeding their income. 

The lion. Gentleman thought that those two charges might 
answer each other; but that was not strictly the case, for it 
might happen that the Government, though exceeding their 
income, were not by economy saving means to improve the importance of 
resources of the country. That was a danger which the oHSe a 
Government of India should guard against. There was a distinction 
magnificent field in India for the development of the re- productive 
sources of that Empire, but care should be taken to provide and other 
by prudent economy the power to effect that object. He " olks ' 
wished to direct attention not only to the importance of econo¬ 
my in details, but to the adoption of a sound principle of 
finance by laying down a distinction between the different 
classes of expenditure which were being incurred. What ho 
meant was what was shown in the speech of Sir Richard 
Temple, in which he laid down the great importance of the 
Government maintaining a distinction between unproductive 
expenditure and that which was not so. His (Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s) opinion was that upon the strict maintenance of 
this distinction depended the whole foundation of our credit 
and prosperity. Our Indian credit might be seriously affected 
if we went on borrowing without making proper provision 
for re-payment, and therefore it was of great importance that 
the distinction that he had pointed out should be maintained, 
lie, last year, with the approval of the Council of India, 
endeavoured to draw a distinction between productive works 
and other classes of works. The principle they proposed to go 
on was that they would allow no expenditure to be provided 
for out of borrowed money, except that class of expenditure 
that would be reproductive, and they meant not only that 
expenditure that was capable of reproducing, but that which 
was made that it might reproduce. To do this there must 
be separate accounts kept, in order to sec that the money so 
laid out did come back to the Treasury. He had no doubt 
that this subject was still engaging the attention of the 
Indian Government; and he would press upon Her Majesty’s 
Government the importance of seeing that the principle to 
which he had referred was carried out. If this principle 
were adopted the Government might then borrow freely, 
because they would be sure that the money would come back 
again. There was another principle which they must not 
lose sight of; they must take care that in their ordinary 
balances of income and expenditure they kept a good regu- 
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iar surplus of income over expenditure. It was very well to 
have a £50,000 surplus for a year or two, hut it would not 
do in the long run; for there should be a regular surplus of 
£500,000 or £1,000,000 of income over expenditure, because 
contingencies might arise which could not be foreseen. Tho 
only safe policy therefore was to keep a really good margin 
of income over expenditure. That involved both economy 
end the careful maintenance of their resources. He believed 
the principle of the income tax was a great, a bold, and a 
wise step. It required some sacrifice on the part of the 
Government of India. There was great temptation to put 
off works, owing to the necessity of raising funds by what 
was considered an unpopular tax. He hoped they might 
look to a fair surplus. With regard to items of taxation, 
he would not say any more than that he most cordially 
agreed with what his lion. Friend the Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Crawford) had said of export duties He 
hoped the time would come when they would get rid of 
duties which were wrong in principle, and very injurious to 
India as well as to the trade of this country. With regard 
to tho railways he entirely sympathized with his hon. Friend 
in the expressions he had used, and the spirited defence he 
had made for the. existing companies. He sympathized with 
him as to the want of cordiality and generosity of their 
treatment in these despatches. Considering the work done 
they ought not to have been treated with harshness; there 
should have been every acknowledgment of the services 
which the guaranteed companies had rendered. Even as¬ 
suming that such companies were to he altogether dispensed 
with, still there should have been some acknowledgment of 
the fact that we never should have had this great network 
of railways so well constructed, and so ably worked in so 
short a time had it not been for the assistance of the com¬ 
panies. Though they might find fault with some details of 
management and upon the principle upon which the system 
was founded, still they should speak a little more gratefully 
of those who had initiated the plans of so great a man as 
Lord Dalhousie, and who had carried them out so successfully. 
His hon. Friend had complained that these Papers recently 
laid on the table had been kept back rather long from them. 
He (Sir Stafford North cote) did not think it was right to 
make that complaint, for the Duke of Argyll’s important 
despatch was only dated the 15th of July, and could not 
have been produced much sooner than it had been. But it 
was to he lamented that there had been so short a time to 
consider the Papers, and that they were not in so complete 
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a form as they might he. It would have been better if the 3bd Atjous 
Papers had extended a little further back, and if the origin 1889. 
of these communications had been given; for this matter 
had been under consideration for a year or two, and some 
Papers had not been produced which would have thrown 
light upon it. As to the distinction between commercial 
and political lines, that was a distinction that was drawn in 
a despatch that went out when he was Secretary of State 
for India, and that despatch was intended to call attention 
to the importance of making some definite plan for carrying 
out in future the railway system in India. He thought that 
there were several reasons why that despatch and others 
should have been printed, and they would have given an 
answer to several of the objections of the hon. Member. 

Now this was a matter that had been forced upon the Gov¬ 
ernment. It had become necessary that something should 
be done to systematize the railways in India. Projects came Systematiza- 
in in driblets from the Hooghly, Madras, Assam, or Bengal, 
for the construction of railways, here or there, and the projects. 
Council for India always felt it extremely important not to 
commit themselves to general plans, or to inconvenient ex¬ 
penditure. He therefore addressed a despatch to the Gov¬ 
ernor General of India, asking them to take into consider¬ 
ation the general wants of India, and give a systematized 
plan of the works recommended—at what rate it would be 
possible, with reference to financial and other considerations, 
to carry out those works; in what order they should be pro¬ 
ceeded with ; and by what agency they should be conducted. 

At the same time, the Government of Sir John Lawrence 
had directed their attention to the same subject. He wrote 
to the Government at home at the same time that the des¬ 
patch of the Secretary of State was being prepared. These 
despatches were both independent of each other, but both 
came to the same conclusion—that it was desirable to come 
to some systematic arrangement as to what should be done, 
and at what rate. He hoped these Papers would be printed, 
and that they would be able to turn their attention then 


more deliberately to them than was possible at present. 
There was a great deal yet to be considered as to the pro¬ 
priety of the State undertaking the whole railway manage¬ 
ment of India. It was pretty plain from expressions in these 
despatches that the mind of the Government of India was 
hankering after getting the whole system into their own 
hands, That policy, however, had not been adopted by the 
Duke of Argyll, and he hoped it would not be; but this was 
a point which would have to be fully considered next Session. 
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3 rd August Jn tlic meantime he was entirely satisfied with what the 
1869. Government proposed to do. The principle was, that where 
railways were to he made for political considerations or for 
the general benefit of the country, hut which were not likely 
to pay—these railways should he made by the State. There 
was another principle, that where railways were to he made 
through Native States they also should be made by the Gov¬ 
ernment. Upon botli these principles he thought that there 
was a general agreement; and lie entirely agreed as to the 
importance of the action of the Government with regard to 
the political railways. He would, however, venture to point 
out that there were one or two special considerations that 
the Government should hear m mind. In the first place, 
they should consider whether they really would he able to 
take the matter up as a whole, when its very advocates 
admitted the scheme to he imperfect. He hoped that he might 
say, without offence, that there was certainly an impetuosity 
about some of Lord Lawrence’s writing, when lie took a 
strong view, that rather carried one away. He appeared to 
take always a strong view of a subject, so that one side of 
it was seen very clearly indeed. He also spoke his mind 
very strongly and ably, therefore one side was always pre¬ 
sented in the clearest possible light. Where action was 
required this was a very valuable quality; but when they had 
to take counsel they were apt to be staggered by seeing the 
case made out, as it were, too good. The noble Lord talked 
of the expediency and importance of limiting the outlay of 
capital upon lines of railway, and no doubt it was important; 
but was he quite sure that the Government would always 
limit their own outlay better than the companies, when they 
were acting under the control of the Government ? The 
Government, no doubt, had not properly controlled the 
action of the companies; but if they could not control 
another person, would they be able to control themselves 
and their own officers, as to the outlay of capital ? There 
was a strong temptation on the part of the Government to 
save themselves from any outlay on their ordinary expen¬ 
diture. He observed a tendency on the part of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the day to put down everything they could 
to capital, and on the part of the Indian Government there 
was just as much temptation to put down all expenditure on 
public works as remunerative. But was it true that the 
Government would always keep these works going as well 
as the companies that undertook them ? There were, if he 
mistook not, instances in which the Government were not 
quite so ready to carry on works of this kind when other 
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and more pressing claims were made upon them. The his- 3irf> atoust 
tory of the Great Trunk Railway of India did not show that 1869. 
the Government always proceeded very rapidly with the 
works they undertook. There was another point of import¬ 
ance, and that was whether the Government would be able Ability of ow- 
to get a proper staff and work these undertakings properly. t0 

They had the admission of Lord Lawrence that the Public per workiug 
Works Department was not in a proper state to undertake staff ‘ 
these works. The Indian Government had taken a great deal 
upon themselves. They had only just taken in hand all the 
irrigation works, and it was not yet known whether they 
could carry them on satisfactorily. They were now going 
to undertake the railways, and they balled upon the Govern¬ 
ment at home for more assistance and for engineer officers, 
and the Indian Government complained that they did not 
receive all the assistance they ought to have. He would 
earnestly urge upon the Government of India that, if they 
were going to take these great works upon themselves, they 
should take care to strengthen the hands of the departments 
which had the execution of the works, not merely by sending 
out officers, hut by a proper organization of these depart¬ 
ments, and by regulating relations between the Public 
Works Departments of India and those of the several pre¬ 
sidencies ; because, if jealousies existed between them, a 
good deal of mischief might happen. lie would also urge 
the Government not to suspend the execution of the har¬ 
bour and irrigation works which they might have in hand 
for these new pet railway projects. Ho would likewise im¬ 
press upon the Government the importance of not running 
into debt, and of providing a proper system of account for 
writing off the debt. He believed that the matter w'as in 
good hands, both at home and in India. He was not afraid 
of the expenditure, estimated by the -bon. Member for the 
City of London at £120,000,000, if it were incurred wisely, 
and expended in a way to develop the resources of India. 

He had sanguine hopes of the future of India, if the Gov¬ 
ernment did its duty in promoting the moral and social pro¬ 
gress of that country. The Government of India was a 
paternal Government of the very best class, and its relations 
with its neighbours and subjects were of the most satisfac¬ 
tory and friendly character. They must, however, look to 
the possibility of dark days; but the best way of providing 
for them was by developing and husbanding the resources of 
India, and making the people feel that we were real friends 
to them. Whatever the Government did, let them not over¬ 
work their departments or overstrain their finances. 

Sir Stafford Nortlwolc. 
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Sir Charles Wingfield said, he observed that for the 
year 1868-9 there was a deficit of about £1,000,000, and a 
total deficit during the last three or four years of about 
£4,500,000; but he thought that this would soon disappear 
if the principle laid down by the late Secretary of State for 
India were carried out—namely, that all expenditure, except 
that which was extraordinary and strictly reproductive, 
should be met by income. By such a course only could the 
Government meet its liabilities and this country so preserve 
its credit as would enable it to borrow such large sums as 
would be required for railways and irrigation. With respect 
to barrack expenditure, he feared that many of the sites 
which had been declared to have every sanitary qualification 
would be found to be unhealthy, and consequently be aban¬ 
doned. He did not believe that in India health was pro¬ 
moted by mere solidity of construction. The great want in 
that country was cubical space and tree ventilation tor cur¬ 
rents of air, and mud walls and a thatched roof were cooler 
than stone or brick buildings. Where the barracks now in 
course of construction were likely to last some time, and 
where they were also military stations, the works might be 
suspended, and the Exchequer saved from any further out¬ 
lay of money for some time. There were fifty-one places in 
India where barracks were either built or building. Some 
were only seventy miles distant from each other , and it was 
worthy of consideration whether some concentration were 
not possible. He should like to see a Bet urn of the outlay 
in building barracks since the mutiny. He believed that, 
they had been a most frightful drain on the resources of 
India. He believed that the expenditure from this source 
was not less than £15,000,000 up to the present time. With 
regard to railways, he thought it probable that the strategic 
considerations upon which they had been laid out would 
undergo a change, and that new military stations would 
have to be undertaken. As to the Army expenditure, he did 
not think that the European force could be reduced below its 
present standard, which he believed to be 62,000 men. He 
doubted whether the Native troops would ever have revolted 
if they had believed there were sufficient European troops 
in the country to coerce them. He should have regard¬ 
ed with greater satisfaction the increase in the Indian 
revenue if he did not know that half of that increase had 
been derived from opium and salt. It was stated that the 
Chinese Government had renewed their edicts against opium ; 
but this he regarded as only the means of obtaining larger 
bribes for the officials. Across the Continent of India there 
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stretched, a huge Customs line, guarded by an army of 
several thousand officials. To the north of this line salt 
paid a duty of 6s. per 801b., while to the south of the line 
salt was only taxed at 3s. Statistics showed that in the 
northern districts the consumption of salt was only at the 
rate of 81b. a head, whereas to the south the consumption 
amounted to 131b. a head. If the rates could he equalized, 
or nearly so, a considerable increase in consumption might 
be expected. At the same time, he could not agree Avith the 
right lion. Baronet opposite (Sir Stafford North cote) that 
the consumption of salt afforded the best test of the condi¬ 
tion of the poorer classes, for, unlike tobacco or alcohol, a 
man was not likely to consume more salt than nature 
prompted him. He was glad to perceive that by the exten¬ 
sion given to the quantity of roughly manufactured salt 
which a man might have in his possession the convictions 
for infractions of the salt laws had fallen nearly 1,000 in 
number. As to the railway's, he had for a long time 
been of opinion that a system of public companies would 
work most advantageously, fearing that in times of financial 
difficulty the construction of railways in the hands of the 
State would come to a standstill; and also remembering that 
at the time of the mutiny a 5| per cent open loan did not 
fill. Having read the despatch, however, and the exhaustive 
Minute on which it tvas based, he had come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the principles laid down by the Government were 
those which ought in future to be acted upon. The Govern¬ 
ment of India had shown a very strong case for raising such 
funds as were necessary upon their own credit, and they 
ought, he believed, to be supported in doing so. There was 
an apparent increase in the circulation of the paper currency. 
That increase, he thought, was more apparent than real, a 
large proportion of it being only issued in the sense of hav¬ 
ing left the central establishment for the district offices, 
where it lay unissued. The true remedy has been suggested 
in the Report of the Paper Currency Committee. As a 
mark of the increase of comfort and prosperity amongst the 
population of India, it was gratifying to observe that 600,000 
lbs. of sugar were now imported, whereas, in 1860 and 1851, 
there were 1,800,000 lbs. exported, so that in the article of 
sugar, India from an exporting had become an importing 
country. He considered that there were two reforms needed 
in India. The first was the separation of the executive and 
fiscal from purely judicial functions, and the restriction of 
all offices in the service to one or other of those branches of 
administration. Such a multiplicity of duties were new 
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3 np August thrown upon a collector that it was impossible he could get 
i869. through them all except by devolving the larger share of the 
duties upon his assistants. Another evil of the existing 
system was that men, unless they would sacrifice pay and 
Transfers from promotion, were constantly being transferred from one 
serviclto c!l ° f branch of the service which they thoroughly understood, and 
another. for which they were well fitted, to a totally different branch, 
for which, perhaps, they had no taste whatever. A separa¬ 
tion already existed in the upper branches of the adminis¬ 
tration, which ought to be continued downwards through the 
various stages. He would not interfere with the general 
apprenticeship served by a man on entering the service, 
which was always useful to him, but after four or five years 
he ought to be called upon to choose between the executive 
and the judicial branches, and, having done so, should be 
strictly confined to that which he had selected. With a 
view of ascertaining the opinions and feelings of the 
natives, and bringing these into harmony with the acts of our 
officials, weighed down as they were by their various duties, 
mtTvc Robert Montgomery had recommended the establishment 

couuois. of consultative native councils. Such a course would be 
quite in accordance with the views of the late Lord Can¬ 
ning, that we should abandon “the anomalous attempt to 
govern a country by thrusting aside every man whose birth, 
position, or social influence gave him a right to share in 
administering its affairs.” Had such councils been in exist¬ 
ence, with the facilities which they afforded for studying 
Native sentiment, the recent spectacle would not have been 
witnessed of a large number of landowners in India present¬ 
ing a Petition against what they conceived to be an infringe¬ 
ment of native laws and usages, and a violation of the spirit 
of Her Majesty’s proclamation. Such a course could not 


but be injurious to our reputation in the East. 

Fowler N ‘ Mr. E " Eowlbr i Sir, the lion. Gentleman the 

Under Secretary for India (Mr. Grant Duff) has admitted 
that it is unsatisfactory, on financial grounds, that £9,000,000 
of the Indian revenue should depend on the article of opium. 
t?!fum i0 " t0 I object to this source of revenue, not only on financial 

oumomi but on moral grounds. I have always regarded the conduct 
grounds. 0 f tlfis country in forcing this poisonous and deleterious drug 
upon the Chinese, as the greatest blot upon the name of the 
British nation. Did time permit I could quote the authority 
of eminent men of all classes—statesmen, diplomatists, 
officers in the Army and Navy, physicians, and missionaries— 
in support of my opinion; but, at this period of the debate, 
considering the number of lion. Members connected with 
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India who are anxious to take part in it, I feel that I ought 
not to trespass on the Committee, and will content myself 
with two short extracts. The first is from a speech in this 
House by the late Sir John Cam Hobhouse, afterwards Lord 
Broughton, and long President of the Board of Control, who 
stated that t: he did not deny the use of opium being a great 
vice, for a great vice it was.” The other is a sentence 
from a despatch of the East India Company, the originators 
of the traffic, who declare that “were it possible to put 
an end to the use of the drug altogether, except for medical 
purposes, we would gladly do it in compassion to mankind.” 
I may be told, Sir, that the question stands on the same 
ground as the revenue derived from wine and spirits; but 
there is this essential distinction, that whereas the use of 
wine and spirits is constantly ordered by medical men, I 
never heard of any patient being directed to smoke opium. 
I trust that Her Majesty’s Government and the Indian 
authorities will endeavour so to regulate the finances of India 
that this large portion of its revenue shall not continue to be 
dependent on the trade in this pernicious drug. 

Sin Wilfrid Lawson : Sir, the Committee, no doubt, 
observed that in the able and comprehensive statement of 
the lion. Gentleman (Mr. Grant Huff), there was one point 
on which he touched hastily and lightly. I allude to the 
revenue derived from opium. The lion. Gentleman said he 
should not allude to the moral aspects of the question. He 
was right; for there is no defence on moral grounds to the 
raising of revenue by these means. He told us that about 
£9,000,000 of the Indian revenue (nearly one-fifth) was 
derived from opium. What does that mean ? It means that 
a large portion of the most fertile soil in India is diverted 
from the production of food for the people, and devoted to 
the production of a deleterious drug. This drug is employ¬ 
ed to pauperize and demoralize hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of the inhabitants of China. Thus, it indirectly is 
a great hindrance to that legitimate trade with China which 
it is generally considered so desirable to promote; for not 
only are the pauperized inhabitants unable to become our 
customers, but the better educated and superior classes in 
that country, seeing our hateful policy of forcing this drug 
upon their country for our own gain, become more and more 
hostile to us, and determine to throw every obstacle in their 
power in the way of our commercial pursuits. Those Gen¬ 
tlemen in the House—and there are many—who are inter¬ 
ested in missionary operations, know well that nothing sets 
the Chinese so much against accepting the truths of Chris- 
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3 kd August tianity as witnessing this immoral and cruel policy of our 
1869. Government and merchants. What, then, is the defence of 
this trade ? There is no defence, except that the money 
must be had. Is, then, money to be set against morality ? 
Several times during the Session 1 have heard the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) inveigh 
with righteous indignation against the power of mammon, 
when he has seen, as he thought, a tendency in our public 
proceedings to sacrifice moral to material interests. I hope, 
therefore, that he and lion. Gentlemen who sit with him 
will aid my hon. Friend opposite (Mr. II. N. Fowler) 
in the move which he has made in this matter. But I 
fancy that it may be said, raising this large revenue from 
opium in India is no worse than raising, as we do, a large 
revenue from drink in England I do not say that it is 
worse; both are bad enough, but two blacks do not make a 
white. And we must remember that there is a feeling rapidly 
rising here against the English system to which I have 
alluded, which is certain in the end to sweep it away. Many 
years ago the present Prime Minister of this country (Mr. 
Gladstone), speaking on certain resolutions in reference to 
China and this opium traffic, moved by the late Sir James 
Graham, said— 

“Justice is with them (the Chinese); and whilst they—the pagans 
and semi-civilized barbarians-—have it, we—the enlightened and civilized 
Christians—are pursuing objects at variance both with justice and with 
religion.” 

Now, those were the words of the head of the present 
Ministry. But I am not so sanguine as to believe that our 
Government will at present act in this spirit, and abolish this 
evil system. I know the temptation which there is for Gov¬ 
ernment to raise money in an easy, handy manner. I fear 
that the Government will, for a time, go on in the old sys¬ 
tem ; but I do hope that the remarks of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. It. N. Fowler) may help to arouse the public conscience, 
bring it to bear upon our rulers, and ultimately compel them 
to desist from raising the revenues of this great Empire by 
promoting the misery and degradation of millions of the 
inhabitants of another Empire. 

ColonelSykea. Colonel Sykes said, he could not help congratulating 
the hon. Member (Mr. Grant Duif) in having been the 
first to create in that House an interest in Indian Budgets. 
Time was—and he recollected more than one occasion— 
when not a dozen Members remained in the House to listen 
to the annual Indian Financial Statement, and this was the 
first occasion, since he had a scat, of more than forty Mem- 
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hers being present wben the Indian Financial Statement was 3BT ' ArrQtrsT 
made ; and he trusted that the present comparatively large 1809 - 
attendance was a proof that the new Parliament was taking 
an interest in matters connected with that gigantic Empire 
which had been committed to our care, and for which we 
were responsible, both morally and physically. He was glad 
to hear from the statement of the hon. Member that the 
result of reducing the amount of the assessments on land 
had been to largely increase the land revenue. He had 
always maintained that we did not levy a rent in India, but 
imposed a tax on the produce of the soil—in fact, a land tax. 

With regard to the question raised by his hon. Friend the Execution of 
Member for the City of London (Mr. Crawford), he must 
say that the idea of the Government assuming the execution oovemment. 
of railway works in India was by no means a new one. It 
was broached in the days of the East India Company, when 
railways in India were first spoken of, and at that time it 
received the support of several men who might well be con¬ 
sidered authorities on Indian affairs—George Tucker, Butter- 
worth Bayley, Sir Henry Willoch, and others. As to the of 

Army in India, it was worthy of remarks that before the troops, 
mutiny the cost of our Indian Army was £12,000,000. Now 
it was £16,000,000. The number of European troops in India 
before the mutiny was about 42,000; now it was 64,000. The 
native Army had been diminished by 130,000 men, and the 
European Army had been increased by 22,000. There was no 
justifiable reason for this. When the Mutiny broke out it was 
confined to the Bengal Army. The'armies of Calcutta and 
Madras were not parties to it. The 42,000 European troops 
had sufficed to break the neck of the mutiny before a 
single reinforcement had landed in India, and the number 
that had sufficed before would suffice in the case of another 
mutiny, of which there was not the remotest probability; 
indeed, in the mutiny of 1857, had the native soldiery been 
adroitly handled, there should not have been any mutiny at all. 

He not only objected to the present number of European 
troops, but that 20,000 qr 30,000 of them were not local 
troops, as under the East India Company, by which the great 
expense of relieving annually 6,000 men would be greatly 
diminished. That European troops could be maintained for 
lengthened periods in a state of efficiency we had a proof the 
other day in the arrival of one of the East India Company’s 
regiments at Aldershot, which had been 112 years uninter¬ 
ruptedly in India. He felt convinced that the revenue of 
India was amply sufficient to meet any calls that might be 
made on it. There was a mischievous belief in the native 
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mind in India that England drained bullion from India, and 
that India was consequently being impoverished—the fact 
being that the balance of trade had been in favour of India 
since 1800, and that balance had been paid in bullion. Prom 
successive Returns given to him by the House of Commons, 
it appeared that, after deducting exports of bullion from 
India from imports, there remained an annual balance of bul¬ 
lion in India on the 30th April 1867, of £311,131,300, the 
aggregate accumulation since 1800, and of that, £262,567,643 
had been coined into rupees in the Mints of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. It was his wish to have noticed some 
other subjects in the Budget, but the hour did not permit 
him to do so. 

Mr. J. B. Smith moved the adjournment of the debate. 
It was now half-past six o’clock, and they could not hope to 
conclude the debate before the time when the sitting would 
be suspended. 

Motion agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again this day. 

EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 

Committee. [Progress 3rd August.] 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Question again proposed, 

“ That it appears by the accounts laid before this House that the 
total Revenue of India for the year ending the 31st day of March 1868 
was £48,534,412; the total of the direct claims upon the Revenue, 
including charges of collection and cost of Salt and Opium, was 
£8,957,464; the charges in India, including Interest on Debt, and 
Public Works ordinary were £32,362,402 ; the value of Stores supplied 
from England was £970,926; the charges in England were £5,710,880; 
the Guaranteed Interest on the Capital of Railway and other Com¬ 
panies, in India and in England, deducting net traffic Receipts, was 
£1,540,435, making a total charge for the same year of £49,542,107 ; 
and there was an excess of Expenditure over Income in that year 
amounting to £1,007,695; that the charge for Public Works extraordinary 
was £602,462, and that including that charge the excess of Expenditure 
over Income was £1,610,157.” 

Mr. J. B. Smith remarked upon the continued in¬ 
crease of expenditure in India, and complained that, 
although at the time money was wanted to make railways 
in India, it was promised that their construction would he 
followed by a reduction in the Army, the cost of the force 
was still £16,000,000, notwithstanding troops could now be 
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transported from one end of the Empire to the other in as 
many days as it formerly took months. A very hard-hearted 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was wanted in India, and he 
hoped Sir Richard Temple would bring about a more satis¬ 
factory state of affairs than his predecessors had. He 
approved the principle laid down by the right hon. Member 
for Devonshire (Sir Stafford North cote), that accounts relat¬ 
ing to reproductive works should he kept distinct, and was 
glad to hear that future accounts would he framed on the 
principle of keeping ordinary and extraordinary expenditure 
separate. As it was now proposed to borrow upon these 
public works, he suggested that the loans should he called 
Public Works Loans, and that an effort should be made to 
raise the money or some portion of it in India. The people 
of India would see that the money was spent in works of great 
benefit to themselves, and he believed the investment would be¬ 
come popular among them. He had for years past advocat¬ 
ed the construction of these works by borrowed money, and 
ventured to assert that India might be covered with every 
necessary public work without cost. The Erie Canal, one of 
the greatest works in the world, had been made without 
costing the State Is.; it had been constructed for small 
vessels in the first place with borrowed money; the tolls had 
paid off the loan and enlarged the canal, and now it was 
proposed to make a ship canal of it; and all through the 
transaction, the policy of the State had been to attract traffic 
by a reduction of toll. Manchester, in like manner, had 
been supplied with water and gas without costing the people 
a \(l. in taxation ; and the whole of the Liverpool Docks 
had been constructed on the same principle. The advantages 
to the inhabitants in each case were, of course, immense ; and 
India might be similarly benefited, without cost to the tax¬ 
payers, if public works vrere constructed with money borrowed 
on State credit and the security of tolls ; for while the outlay 
on public works would be re-paid by the revenue derived from 
them, wealth would be a thousand times increased by increased 
production. In the course of an interesting discussion a 
short time ago, by the Society of Engineers, upon irrigation 
in India and Spain, Mr. Allan Wilson, from the Madras 
Presidency, described the extraordinary magnitude of the 
works in that part of India before our conquest. It had 
been estimated there were in fourteen of the nrineinnl h-ri- 
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tsu 5th Auo that the Ponacry tank in Trichinopoly had an embankment 
1869. 0 f thirty miles long 1 and an area of sixty to eighty square 
miles; and Mr. Wilson expressed surprise that the Govern¬ 
ment had neglected these great works, and allowed large 
rivers to flow into the sea unused for agricultural purposes. 
Besides the profit to the State in the way of increased com¬ 
mercial prosperity, canals were accounted valuable for sani- 
Ganges Canal, tary purposes. Mr. Login, an engineer of the Ganges Canal, 
said the strong argument in favour of canals is, that they 
are calculated to prevent those awful visitations which sweep 
off hundreds of thousands by starvation. It was estimated 
that the Ganges Canal prevented the death of as many 
thousands as perished in Orissa, and in the next year, 1866-7, 
the canal repaid to the country more than its total cost, 
while it was the means of feeding little short of 2,500,000 of 
people. It appeared that the water in the canals in the 
Madras district was comparatively clear, and though the 
current was slight no great deposit was formed; but the 
water in the Ganges was full of mud, and a rapid current 
was there needed to prevent the accumulation of sediment. 
Now, it was proposed to make some of the Ganges Canal works 
on the same level as those of Madras ; but it was the opinion 
of the engineers to whom he had just referred, among whom 
was that eminent authority, Mr. Xlawksley, that such a course 
of proceeding would be altogether an error. He therefore 
trusted that the Indian Government would not spend 
£2,000,000 or £3,000,000 on such an important undertak¬ 
ing without making further inquiry. In proof of the bene- 
Profitable fits derived from irrigation he instanced the large profits 

irrigation* 111 yielded, by several works of that kind, and he thought 
works. that such results ought to encourage the Indian Government 
to persevere in making works of irrigation. Sir A. Cotton 
said the opinion had been expressed that no great profit can 
be gained on works of irrigation for many years to come. 
His experience of profits were— 



Cost-. 

Profits. 

Per cent. 

Godavery 

£337,000 

... £160,000 . 

45 

Kistreah 

101,000 

29,000 . 

.. • 15 

Upper Calleroon Anient 

24,000 

64,000 . 

.. 270 

Lower Calleroon 

34,000 

52,000 . 

.. 150 


The total aggregate profits on the Madras works, over and 
above 4 per cent, interest, was £2,820,000 on a total cost of 
£560,000, or five times the cost of the works after paying 
interest and cost of repairs. The Indian Government wanted 
revenue, and it was very clear that the most effectual mode 
of obtaining it was by irrigating tlicir lands, and thereby 
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increasing their rental. Mr. Allan Wilson, contrasting the 5 th Auaus 
difference between dry and irrigated land, stated that of four- 1869. 

teen Ryotwaree districts of Madras, 2,000,000 acres irrigated 
yielded a revenue of £1,500,000; 25,000,000 acres of dry 
land only £2,000,000; while, if it had been irrigated, it 
would have produced upwards of £18,000,000. As regarded 
the gain to the cultivator, independently of the certainty of 
reaping a crop, irrigated lands yielded a crop of 20 rupees an 
acre; dry land, 6 rupees an acre. So that the ryot was bet¬ 
ter able to pay 3 rupees per acre for irrigated land than 1 
rupee for dry land. If the Government wanted to increase 
the revenue and at the same time benefit the cultivator, they 
had only to promote irrigation. He was glad to learn that 
the Government of India were taking measures to promote 
the growth of forests in their territory, for the manure which 
ought to be used to enrich the land was to a great extent 
dried and used as fuel. In alluding to the growth of cotton, Growth of 
he observed that twenty-five years ago certain persons in the cottou ' 
manufacturing districts of this country entertained great 
apprehensions in consequence of those districts being mainly 
dependent for the cotton they needed upon one source of 
supply. At that time 75 per cent, of the raw cotton used 
in this country came from America, and at the time of the 
occurrence of the civil war the proportion supplied by Ame¬ 
rica had increased to 85 per cent. In 1848 the present 
President of the Board of Trade moved for a Select Com¬ 
mittee to inquire into the growth of cotton, and the Com¬ 
mittee, after investigating the matter, were satisfied that a 
large quantity of excellent cotton could be obtained from 
India. In the following year his right lion. Priend moved 
that a Commission should be sent out to India further to 
inquire into the subject; but the East India Company refused 
to afford any assistance in prosecuting the inquiry. How¬ 
ever, the manufacturers of Lancashire felt the importance 
of obtaining information on that head so greatly, that the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce sent out a commissioner 
of their own, who, though he unfortunately died, left behind 
him sufficient evidence to prove that the desired object of 
procuring supplies of cotton from India might be attained. 

It was represented to the Government from time to time 
that, without Government assistance, it was impossible for 
India to produce what was wanted—namely, a good quality 
of cotton; but the reply made to that representation was 
that it was contrary to the principles of political economy 
for the Government to interfere in such a matter, and that 
when there was a demand there would be a supply. That 
Mr. J. H. Smith. 
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statement was true as regards most countries, but it did not 
apply to India. In America the cotton was produced by men 
of capital, but in India it was the production of a miserable 
set of ryots ; and one might as well look for improvements in 
agriculture from Irish cottiers, as expect improvements in 
the cultivation of cotton from the class of cultivators he had 
referred to. The Government said it was contrary to political 
economy to do anything in this matter. But there was as 
great a demand for tea as cotton, yet that demand brought 
no tea from India until the Government, acting upon the 
economical principle, wisely tried the experiment of plant¬ 
ing tea gardens, and exhibiting to the natives the practi¬ 
cability of extensively growing it; and now they succeeded 
in growing tea of better quality than was grown in China. 
There was now a large growth of tea in India, and very 
probably it would be exceedingly extended. Then, there 
was the article of quinine. It fetched fabulous prices, 
but no one ever thought of growing it till, on the re¬ 
commendation of the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord Stanley), plants were introduced in large quanti¬ 
ties, and now India not only supplied itself, but in all pro¬ 
bability quinine would become an article of considerable 
export. If the Government could do all this, why not try 
experiments in the growth of cotton? But Government 
had always treated Lancashire people as merely seeking 
their own interests. Now, they did seek their own interests 
undoubtedly, but they could not do so without seeking also 
the interests of India. During the American War the total 
exports from India amounted to £67,000,000, and of that 
£04,000,000 consisted of cotton. The total exports now 
were £50,000,000, and he supposed they would have to pay 
some £30,000,000 this year for cotton. Was not India, then, 
interested in the growth of cotton, seeing that one-half of 
her exports consisted of that article. They had been im¬ 
ploring the Government for years, and at length they had 
got a Cotton Commissioner. They were very fortunate in 
liis appointment, for the gentleman appointed had his heart 
in the work. Die went to the province of Candeish and saw 
they were using a very inferior kind of seed. He imported 
seed from Berar, where the best cotton in India was grown. 
The very first year after sowing this seed the sowers obtained 
so much more for it as paid the price of their rent twice 
over. He said, then, that the Cotton Commissioner had been 
a great benefit to India. But he must warn the Indian 
Government that they would have competition to encounter. 
America would still grow cotton, and of a better quality than 
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India, unless India bestirred herself. America was about to r,™ a„ gtjsx 
import large numbers of Chinese labourers, and India could 
not keep the valuable cotton trade she possessed unless she 
bestirred herself. The great disadvantage of India was that, ^ s ^“ ge9 
•while America grew 500 lb. per acre, India grew only 50 lb. competition 
per acre. India had also this disadvantage, that, for want of with America, 
roads, the cotton had formerly to be carried on the backs of 
bullocks from Berar to Bombay for shipment, a distance of 500 
miles. India had now railways, and the finest rivers in the 
world. The expense of the conveyance of cotton from Berar 
to Bombay on bullocks was 2cl. per lb., by railway 1 cl. per lb., 
and by the Godavery, which flowed through the centre of the 
best cotton-fields, half-a-farthing per lb. The Government of 
India must, therefore, bestir themselves. Not many years 
ago we were reproached with the charge that, if we were 
driven from India, the only memorial we should leave behind 
would be pyramids of empty beer-bottles. That reproach 
no longer existed. We should now leave behind us ever- 
enduring monuments of our greatness and beneficence in 
the magnificent public works already existing, which, with 
those the Government projected, would confer greater 
benefits on the people of India, than were recorded of the 
conquerors of any age or nation. The late Mr. Cobden 
could never be persuaded to take part in Indian affairs; 
his answer always was we had no business there. Well, 
but we were there; we had taken upon ourselves a great 
responsibility, and it was our duty to face it; we had de¬ 
stroyed the established Governments of the country; and 
if we left India now, anarchy and confusion must be the 
result. The English Government was the best that India 
ever possessed, and life and property were never so secure 
as under our sway; nevertheless a foreign yoke was always 
hateful. Let us endeavour, by just and beneficent rule, to 
make our Government a blessing to our Indian fellow- 
subjects. 

Mr. Bazley said, he had listened with great interest Mr. Bnziey. 
to the very able speech of the Under Secretary for India 
on Tuesday last, but lie must deplore that so much pro¬ 
crastination occurred in all that concerned India. He ® e ^J n of 
hoped that in future Sessions the Indian Budget would 
be brought forward earlier. No doubt the accounts quoted 
by the hon. Gentleman were accurate, but they should 
be more distinct. He agreed in the suggestion that there investment 
ought to be an investment account for reproductive public reproductive 
works, and indulged the hope that a permanent source works, 
of revenue would arise from judicious Government invest¬ 
ing. Bazley. T 4 
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5th August me nts in railways, canals, and irrigation. The cost of 
i860. these works should he the foundation of the proposed 
investment account. He believed it rtmild be found that 
the increase in our Indian expenditure, since the period 
of the mutiny, was little less than £20,000,000 per annum, 
and this amounted to a heavy burden on the people of 
India. He approved very much of the statements which 
had been made in “ another place ” with regard to public 
works, and was much pleased to find that an eminent 
authority had said that 30,000 miles of railway were neces- 
Pubiic Works sary for India. That country had 4,000 miles of railway, 
—Railways, constructed at a cost of £80,000,000 sterling; Great Britain 
had 14,000 miles of railway, which cost £600,000,000; 
while America had already 40,000 miles of railway, 
which cost £550,000,000; and there was a prospect that 
before long the railway investments in the United States 
would amount in value to £1,000,000,000. It was clear that 
India was still lamentably behind Great Britain in railway 
enterprize. He was glad to see that railways in that country 
would be constructed in future at the sole cost of the Indian 
Government, because he believed there would be great 
national economy in making railways a portion of public 
works. We spent £100,000,000 during the Crimean War, 
and why should not our capitalists, in the cause of peace and 
industry, raise £100,000,000 for Indian railways? The 
Government might as well engage in these works as depute 
Buying up a railway company to execute them. He would go further, 
Railway lines. an q advise the Government to buy up the lines already 
opened in India, and establish one uniform public railway 
system for that country. He believed that if that course 
had been pursued in England, the railways would have been 
more cheaply constructed, there would not have been so 
many duplicate lines, and there would have been greater 
convenience, combined with a lower rate of charge. He did 
not see why the public works should not become a source 
of permanent and enduring revenue. The establishment of 
an Agricultural Board would probably give a stimulus to the 
productions of India, which could send us three or four 
times her present amount of exports. Her coffee was of an 
improved quality, owing to the application of manure to 
which the soil of India had hitherto been a stranger. Her 
Cotton supply, growth of cotton could be largely increased. Unhappily 
great distress existed at present among the cotton interests 
in the manufacturing districts, hence the necessity of 
still greatly increased supplies of raw cotton. He had 
every reason to believe that the losses on fixed investments 
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in the cotton trade amounted to £30,000,000 sterling, and 3th AliaUBT 
the losses on floating capital to an equal amount; so that i 860 , 
by the disasters connected with the cotton trade, that 
branch of industry had sustained a total loss equivalent to 
£60,000,000. A continuance of the present state of depres¬ 
sion, coupled with the emigration of the operatives, w r ould 
go far to remove the trade itself to some more prosperous 
country. He deplored the existence of the protective system 
in America; but, with all its evils, the manufacturers in 
America were able to keep their mills going, while we could 
only work ours for a very limited period. He gave the 
present Government full credit for endeavouring to bring 
about a healtheir state of things as far as this could be ac¬ 
complished by legislation. With that object in view he 
trusted they would persevere in their efforts to develop not 
only the cotton trade in India, but remunerative traffic in 
the various products of the soil. 

Ma. C. Denison said, he regretted that the discussions Mr._c. 
upon Indian subjects were always deferred to so late a period 
of the Session that Members were utterly wearied and worn 
out, and unable to give to the matter in hand that attention 
which its importance demanded. If it were true that this 
year upwards of forty Members had come down to hear the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
India, he hoped that might be taken as an augury of good 
for the future; the subject only required to be popularized 
to become full of interest to Members. Some improvements Classification 
had been made, but still he thought the accounts of Home °J ( 
expenditure, as placed upon the table this year, were not expenditure, 
satisfactory or easily intelligible; it would be much better 
if they were classified, as was done with the Indian expendi¬ 
ture, under different heads. A separate Financial State- Separate 
ment and Budget for the public works would, also, he pubU^Works. 
thought, be highly desirable. The ordinary expenditure, 
as laid down by Sir Richard Temple, the permanent guaran¬ 
teed interest on railway capital, and the extraordinary 
reproductive expenditure together made up £10,000,000, 
and it would surely be interesting to the House to know 
how these £10,000,000 were spent, and to what extent the 
works themselves were reproductive. With regard to the 
Customs, he hoped that the Government might before long 
see its way to a reduction of the export duty of almost every 
Indian product. The manner in which the salt duty w r as Salt <iut y- 
levied was far from satisfactory. It produced a net revenue 
of £5,500,000 ; but the proportion of that which fell to the 
Punjab and North-Western Provinces was not more Ilian 
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£1,400,000. As regarded the revenue from opium, he hoped 
the lion. Baronet, the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) and those who thought with him would bring for¬ 
ward their objections in some shape admitting of the 
question being thoroughly talked out; he should then he 
prepared to meet them. On that point he fully agreed with 
Sir Richard Temple, who declared that— 

“ If the Chinese will have opium, they may as well have it first-rate 
from us as second-rate at home, and they may as well have it taxed as 
nntaxed.” 

The Chinese would have opium: there was no doubt about 
that; and if that was the case, he did not see why a pro¬ 
fitable article was not to be supplied to the Chinese market. 
At the present moment, however, it was idle to discuss 
the question ; we simply could not do without the revenue 
from opium. If that stopped from any cause, all the 
expenditure upon public works must cease at the same 
moment. The postal service in India ought to be a source 
of revenue ; but, at present, there was a deficit, and this 
could hardly he regarded as in process of diminution, for 
the Government liacl lately doubled the minimum weight of 
letters to be carried without increasing the tariff. The tele¬ 
graph entailed a net expenditure of £200,000 and upwards, 
and he wished to ask the Government what portion of this 
outlay belonged to India proper, as this was not shown 
in the accounts ? There was another item as to which 
explanation was desirable; £68,000 were put down for a 
small arms manufactory in this country. He wished to 
know where the machinery was erected for making the 
small arms ammunition for India, and also what was the 
total estimated cost of the gunboats for Bombay Harbour ? 
The hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. J. B. Smith) had 
expressed his belief that matters might be so arranged 
that the public loans for the public works of India might 
become a favorite investment with the natives, hut it 
was a remarkable fact that out of the £87,000,000 
that had been subscribed for Indian railways, only £1,000,000 
was held by the natives ; and that out oi the £100,000,000 
of which the Indian public debt consisted, only £15,000,000 
were held by them, scarcely any portion of that sum having 
been taken up since the Mutiny of 1856-57. There were 
two reasons explanatory of that fact. In the first place, 
the usual rate of interest in India was 12 per cent., or more 
than double that offered by the Government; and, in the 
second place, the confidence of the natives in Government 
securities had been shaken in consequence of the Govern- 
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ment having' confiscated that portion of their debt which 
was the property of the rebels. Upon the much-debated 
subject of Indian railway finance the hon. Member for 
London (Mr. Crawford) the other day had taken great pains 
to point out the great injustice that had been done the 
guaranteed railway companies by the recent despatch of the 
Indian Government, in which they were charged with mis¬ 
management and extravagance. It appeared to him (Mr. 
C. Denison) that the East Indian Railway was well deserv¬ 
ing of the confidence of the Government. It was, however, 
only fair to state that the despatch had not been drawn up 
for presentation to Parliament, or as an attack upon the 
railways, but had been merely intended to justify the Gov¬ 
ernment in inaugurating the new system which was to be 
pursued with regard to them. In his opinion, however, that 
despatch did not show the existence of such a state of things 
as would justify the Indian Government in taking the whole 
control of the Indian railways into their own hands hence¬ 
forth. He doubted, in the first place, the capability of the 
Government of India to undertake the management of these 
enormous works to anything like the extent which had been 
foreshadowed by the Secretary of State, and, beyond that, 
he had a great horror of the management of the existing 
lines, and of the 10,000 miles of new railways which it was 
proposed to make, being placed in the hands of one high 
central department. On the other hand, it might be most 
advantageous for the Government of India to take in hand 
certain railways, for the purpose of showing the com¬ 
panies what economy and good management might pro¬ 
duce. But that was a very different thing from taking 
possession of lines of which 4,500 miles were open, and 
2,000 were in progress, and which gave employment to 
3,000 Europeans and to 25,000 natives. They had some 
experience of Government management in the case of the 
Ganges Canal, and that was not calculated to inspire con¬ 
fidence in their management of the railways. The Home 
Government, under the advice of the Governor General, 
had very wisely, within the last few weeks, authorized 
the Government of India to undertake the construction 
of about 800 miles of railway, and he should watch the 
progress of those lines with great interest. If the Govern¬ 
ment could bring down the cost of construction from £17,000 
to £12,000 per mile, and could materially reduce the cost 
of the working expenses, they would do much towards justi¬ 
fying the charges they had brought against the guaranteed 
companies. The Committee, however, should recollect that 
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when these railways were first inaugurated, the British people 
had but little confidence in public works in India as a remu¬ 
nerative investment for capital, and, therefore, by removing 
that distrust the guaranteed companies had amply served 
their purpose, however extravagant they might have been in 
their capital accounts, and however much they might have 
neglected economy in their working expenses. That there was 
a remarkable difference between the amount of the working 
expenses of the various lines was true; but that was largely 
accounted for by the fact that while some companies had coal 
in their own districts others had to import Welsh coal at the 
cost of 60s. or 70s. per ton. The Government would do well to 
persevere in the course they had indicated during the last 
month, which was to authorize the construction of a certain 
number of miles of railway under the superintendence of their 
own officers, and to encourage the old and new companies only 
on the understanding that the terms of their agreement 
should be altered so as to permit the Government, when there 
was extravagance in the capital account, to take the lines 
under their own control; while all surplus over the 5 per 
cent., which was guaranteed, was to be equally divided 
between the company and the Government. If that course 
were adopted he could not see what objection there could be 
to leaving the lines in the hands of the companies. He did 
not propose to enter deeply into the subject of the irrigation 
works, but he might observe that the Government of India 
proposed to expend in this very year not less than £2,500,000 
upon them over and above the amount appropriated to the 
ordinary public works, a sum which, in fact, they could not 
spare in any one single year. Certainly, he would not en¬ 
courage an unlimited expenditure on those works although 
they were reproductive. It had been found by experience 
that in India such works took a longer time to be reproduc¬ 
tive than they did in this country. He believed that in 
India it took from, ten to fifteen years for such works to 
recoup the capital expended on them. He thought those 
who urged an enormous expenditure were not really good 
friends to India, and he thought also that the Government 
of that country must always keep a firm control over its 
finances, otherwise'the credit on which they were now so 
proud of borrowing at 4^- or 5 per cent, would soon disappear, 
lie did not believe in the power of the Government to go 
on for a number of years borrowing money at 4A- per cent. 
He was sure that the noble Lord who now filled the post of 
Governor General, and the Indian Government at home, 
would make it their study to consider Indian subjects from 
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an Indian point of view. They should do everything to 
encourage the flow of surplus capital into India, and he 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Member for Aberdeen 
(Colonel Sykes) that England had done more for India than 
India had done for England—that was to say, India had 
absorbed more, much more, of the precious metals from 
England than she had given back. The Under Secretary in 
his long and able review had taken occasion to say that, on 
the whole, he thought there was much reason for hope as to 
the progress of India. He concurred with the hon. Gentle¬ 
man. He believed that the present improvement was only 
a beginning, and that, if an intelligent interest were taken 
in India, in twenty years to come the India of that time 
would no more be recognized as the India of to-day than 
the India of to-day could be recognized as the India of 
twenty years past. He would conclude by expressing his 
hope that in future the Government would be able to intro¬ 
duce the Indian Budget at an earlier period of the Session. 

Mr. Platt said, that he felt great interest in the 
question, inasmucli. as the prosperity of Lancashire depend¬ 
ed, in a great degree, on the development of the resources 
of India. At one time it was said that Indian cotton would 
not be used in Lancashire. No doubt before the American 
War very little of that cotton was used; but since then the 
exports of cotton from India has risen from 125,000 lbs. to 
80,000,0001bs. per annum. He did not mean to say that 
some of those exports did not find their way to the Conti¬ 
nent, but three-fourths of the Indian cotton was used in 
Lancashire. The town which he represented (Oldham) used, 
he believed, one-sixth of the cotton imported into this 
country, and three-fifths of the cotton it used was Indian 
cotton. Oldham was the first town to use Indian cotton, 
and by the use of such cotton it had been able to surmount 
the crisis caused by the civil war in America better than 
any other town in Lancashire. He did not go so far as to 
call on the Government to grow cotton in India, but he 
asked them to give facilities connected with it. The Gov¬ 
ernment proposed to make railways on a large scale, and he 
would suggest that a preference should be given to railways 
that went through the cotton districts. The manufacturers 
of Lancashire had been pertinaciously pressing on the Gov¬ 
ernment the question of roads to the cotton districts for 
many years past. Some ten years ago he was chairman of 
a cotton company in India, which came to grief in conse¬ 
quence of the want of roads. Lord Halifax, who was at 
that time Secretary of State for India, gave a promise that 
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a railroad to Darwar and the cotton districts should be 
immediately commenced. Now, after a lapse of nine years, 
there was a prospect of the road being commenced, and he 
trusted that it would be made. India could produce more 
cotton without diminishing the quantity of land devoted to 
the production of the food of the people. The produce of 
cotton was only from 50 tb. to 70fb. an acre. They did not ask 
for an increase in the acreage, hut for an increase in the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the land which was now employed. He found 
that in the Southern States of America, by the employment 
of artificial manures and other means, the produce of the soil 
had been raised from 5001b. to 7001b. per acre, and if the 
same thing could he done in India there was a large margin 
for the further development of the cotton trade. He agreed 
with the lion. Member for Manchester (Mr. Bazley) that a 
Board of Agriculture, or else a Minister of Agriculture, 
ought to he appointed in India, with agents and inspectors 
in all the subordinate districts. If this were done, it would 
turn out immensely to the advantage not of the revenues 
of India only, but also of its ryot population. There was 
no country in which information upon agricultural matters 
was so much needed as in India. This was well proved at 
the time of the war with Russia, from which country we had 
been accustomed to obtain our supplies of jute. It was soon 
discovered that the article could be grown in India, and from 
that time jute became a permanent export of India. Neither 
did he think India had any reason to fear the competition 
of America in the production of cotton. Much was said 
just now about the Chinese settling in the Southern States, 
but he believed that a great social battle would have to he 
fought before that could be accomplished. Lancashire could 
consume any amount of cotton from India. Indian cotton, 
when well selected, was quite equal to the middling cotton 
of America. There was another remark of the hon. Mem¬ 
ber for Manchester with respect to the advantages of 
America in manufacture which lie could not endorse. It 
must be remembered that since the Americans had adopted 
a high tariff they had lost every neutral market in the 
world—even the market of China. This was so much the 
case that Mr. Wells, who had been sent over to this country 
to enquire into our system of Free Trade, had recommended, 
on his return, a great relaxation of the American tariff. He 
hoped it would not be considered that Lancashire was impor¬ 
tunate in pressing the Government as it did. 

Sir David Wedderburn said, he must complain of the 
great expenditure on barracks in India. The greater portion 
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of that expenditure was worse than useless. He doubted 
whether, even by skilful organizations, we could reduce our 
Army of 64,000 European soldiers in India—soldiers who 
were very costly to us, and of whose value the highest 
opinions had been expressed by Runjeet Singh and Shere 
Ali. No class deserved more care and sympathy than those 
troops. Each man of them was really worth his weight in 
rupees; and, in spite of all the care that could be taken as 
to their clothing and lodging, their health and strength 
would gradually ebb away. But while the officers could go 
to the hills or get leave of absence to recruit their health, 
there was no such resource for the men, who gradually died 
off or were sent home invalided. He would urge that 
European soldiers might occupy healthy hill stations to a 
much larger extent than they had hitherto done.. There 
were spots, such as Darjeeling, on the slopes of the Hima¬ 
layas, the Neilgherries, and even the western Ghauts, where 
the men could be kept in health and spirits as buoyant as at 
any station we possessed; but in these districts there were 
only a few detachments, while at Lucknow, Secunderabad,, 
and Morar, there were small armies stationed. It could 
scarcely be said in these days of railways and telegraphs 
that it was necessary to keep large bodies of European, 
troops in close proximity to Gwalior and Hyderabad in 
order to overawe the natives of the semi-independent states, 
when far more healthy quarters could be found for them 
in the neighbouring hills. At Morar very large and ex¬ 
tensive barracks had been built, sufficient for a brigade of 
European cavalry, besides infantry, though the spot was 
noted for its unhealthiness; and the 71st Highlanders, when, 
quartered there, buried 10 per cent, of their numbers in a few 
months. It would be presumptuous in him to say whether,, 
instead of stationing our troops in unhealthy barracks, it 
would be possible to form military cantonments, where in 
time of peace our soldiers might be employed in industrial 
and agricultural pursuits. He ventured merely to direct 
attention to this point, which involved not merely the 
welfare of many thousands of our fellow-countrymen, but 
even the safety of our Indian Empire. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, that the people of India might 
suppose, judging from the tone of the present debate, that 
in the House of Commons India was looked upon either as 
a Manchester colony or as a Military settlement. He pro¬ 
tested against the postponement of all discussion on Indian 
subjects to the very end of the Session, when in one day 
the House was asked not only to discuss the Budget, hut 
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to pass two important measures relating to the future 
government of India. He certainly should do all he could 
to defeat these two measures. The late Government had 
promised a full inquiry into Indian affairs, and he could see 
no reason why the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll), and 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary for India, should seek 
to pledge the House without redeeming that promise, as no 
Committee on the affairs of India had sat for the last ten 
years, though the whole state of affairs in that country had 
changed more than man could conceive. He considered, 
therefore, that the House was being treated in the most 
supercilious way by the present Government. Was India, 
he asked, to be governed for her own welfare, or for the 
sake of Manchester? No doubt cotton was a good thing, 
and hon. Gentlemen of one idea might think that India was 
made for the purpose of supplying it, and of receiving 
Manchester goods. But he did not so deem it. He felt 
some sympathy for the 184,000,000 of natives of India, 
and his hon. Friend the Under Secretary, before he was 
in office, had felt some sympathy for them too. He hoped 
that he should not be disappointed in his expectations from 
his hon. Friend. When he heard of his appointment he was 
rejoiced by it, because he thought that he did sympathize 
with the natives. There were two or three special points to 
which he would now call the attention of the House. One 
was the salt tax, which the Government of India ought to 
consider very seriously with a view to its modification. 
Salt was a necessary of life; the absence of it led to disease; 
and, in the interest of humanity, the tax should not be 
continued in its present form. If a poor ryot attempt to 
scrape a morsel of salt out of the mud of which his cottage 
was built, he subjected himself, thereby to the severest 
penalties. Then there was the revenue derived from opium. 
It certainly was a most unhappy thing that the Government 
should so long have indirectly been encouraging a contraband 
trade with China. No doubt there was a lawful use of opium; 
but there was also a demoralizing use of it, and he could 
not withhold blame from the Indian Government in past 
years for having abetted the latter in order to fill the cotfers 
of the Indian Treasury. He did hope that the Government 
would alter its course of procedure on this head, and, with¬ 
out throwing the trade open, separate itself from the res¬ 
ponsibility of the trade itself. He appealed to his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Bright) on this point. One of these days 
the opium trade might again lead us into war, and he hoped 
that his right hon. Friend, if he were still the man he once 
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was, would unite with him in saying there should be an 5th ArcT,s ' 1 
end to revenue derived from this demoralizing source. The 186a 
third point he wished to allude to was the system of public pubu™ w ° 0 f rks , 
works—and here he must express his regret that so very 
little encouragement was given to private enterprise, thereby 
limiting the introduction of English capital into India. He 
could not but think that the wiser course would have been 
to encourage its introduction as widely as possible; for 
surely, there was scope enough in India both for the Gov¬ 
ernment and for the English capitalist. He had given 
a notice on the subject for next Session. The matter ought 
to be thoroughly gone into by a Committee next year, and 
then justice might be done to India on this point. 

Me. Bright said, he would put it to the Committee Mr. Bright, 
whether, after the discussion of that evening, as well as 
on a previous occasion, it would not be desirable that his 
hon. Eriend the Secretary for India should be allowed to 
proceed with the Bills relating to that country which were 
set down on the Notice Paper. Unless there were great 
objections to those measures, it would, it seemed to him, be 
a great pity at the end of the Session, when the changes, 
which were proposed with respect to administration in India 
could not be much affected by anything which might be 
said in that House, that the Bills should not be allowed to 
pass. The speech of his hon. Eriend who had just sat down 
was one of a very lively character, and he could assure him 
that so far as many of the points on which he had touched 
were concerned, he sympathised with him now as well as 
in past times, when he took a much more active part in 
the discussion of Indian affairs. It was not possible, how¬ 
ever, on the present occasion to alter the duty on salt or to do 
anything with regard to the opium question, while it would be 
a great convenience to the Government and the House that 
the Bills relating to India should be proceeded with at once. 

If that were not done, the probability was that they would 
have to be abandoned for the Session, and the majority of 
the House would, he thought, be sorry that such should be 
the case. 

Mr. Dickinson said, he intended to enter into the Mr. Dickinson 
general question raised by the financial statement of the 
Under Secretary for India, but at that late hour would 
refrain from doing so. 

Mr Grant Duff begged to add his entreaty to Mr. Grant 
that of his right hon. Eriend the President of the Board Duff ' 
of Trade, that the Bills in question should be permitted to 
be advanced a stage that evening. With the view of facili- 
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tating that course he trusted he would be pardoned if he 
did not reply to the speeches which had been made during 
the evening, as well as on a previous occasion, in the usual 
way. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two of the 
dock. 



THE DUKE OE ARGYLL’S FINL. STATEMENT, 

1870 - 71 . 


INDIA—FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The Duke op Aegtll rose, in pursuance of notice, to 
lay on the table of the House despatches relative to 'Finance 
in India, and to make a statement on the subject. He said, 
he was very sorry to be obliged to address the House that 
evening ; but he was sure the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) and other noble Lords present agreed 
with him in thinking that there were at this time questions 
of great moment connected with the finances of India, to 
the solution of which the people of India were looking with 
very considerable anxiety. He therefore felt that, whatever 
the state of the House, it would he scarcely decent to 
again postpone the statement of which he had given notice, 
especially as it was not at all certain that he should have 
an opportunity of making it to a larger House; but one 
promise he would give their Lordships—that his speech 
should not be a long one. His opinion was that the exposi¬ 
tions of Indian fianance were often loaded with an unneces¬ 
sary amount of detail, with masses of figures which such 
of their Lordships as were not well acquainted with finan¬ 
cial accounts would not be able to understand and digest. 
In figures he should confine himself to general results; 
but he should also direct their Lordships’ attention to some 
of those points of policy and principle which now required 
consideration in connection with the government of India. 
The general result of the finances of the last year was 
this—When the Budget was produced Sir Richard Temple 
estimated that there would be.a surplus of about £52,000 ; 
but in the course of September—when Sir Richard Temple 
was absent on leave in England—it became evident to the 
Indian Government that there were material errors in the 
Estimate. A telegram was sent to the Government at 
home, stating that on a reconsideration of the figures, and 
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looking to the new liabilities which had come upon them, 
the Indian Government had every reason to believe that at 
the end of the financial year there would be a deficit of 
upwards of £1,500,000, and in the face of such circum¬ 
stances they had determined to take immediate steps for the 
retrenchment of their expenditure, and to obtain an increase 
of the Revenue of the country. During the remaining 
months of the year much doubt was felt as to the.practical 
effect of those measures; for up to a late period of the year 
it was doubtful whether there could be any retrenchment, 
and whether there would be such an increase of the Reve¬ 
nue as would extinguish the anticipated deficit. In March, 
when the regular Statement was framed on 10 months of 
actual expenditure and an Estimate for the next two months, 
the Government of India were hopeful enough to think that 
the deficit would be little more than £500,000. A few days 
ago he received a- telegram from Lord May®, saying that 
before ttie Einancial Statement was made to this House, he 
would be able to telegraph, if not the actual figures, at all 
events some approximation to the result of the last financial 
year, and last week he received another telegram from the 
noble Lord, which justified the belief that there would not 
be a deficit, but probably a surplus of between £100,000 
and £200,000. Much undeserved blame had been cast on 
Sir Richard Temple for the errors which were contained in 
his Einancial Statement; but it should be remembered that 
during the last 10 or 12 years there were very few instances 
in which the actual outcome of the accounts was not wholly 
different from the figures present in the Budget. This 
remark was equally applicable to the Budgets of Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Laing, and every other Finance Minister. The truth 
was that there were some elements of uncertainty in the 
finances of India which removed them altogether from the 
position of our finances at home as regarded the possibility 
of estimating the Budget at the beginning of the year. In 
the first place, the Opium revenue was proverbially uncertain; 
secondly, there were great droughts in India which affected 
the expenditure on public works ; thirdly, about £1,800,000 
of the Revenue of India was spent in England for stores 
the price of which fluctuated ; fourthly, there was a varying 
amount of loss on the enormous sums dealt with in ex¬ 
change between England and India; and, lastly, there had 
been some obvious mistakes, owing to the omission of items 
of Revenue and Expenditure which ought to have been 
taken into account. Whatever fault might be charged upon 
Sir Richard Temple, he was bound to confess that in the 
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Estimate for last year the India Office at home was respon- 
sible for a mistake of between £200,000 and £300,000; but 1870. 
he hoped that in future the accounts would be prepared with 
greater accuracy, and he believed that steps were being 
tctkcD. by Lord Mayo to effect that result. Although the 
change which had been effected in the result of the financial 
year was mainly due to the measures that Lord Mayo and 
his Government had taken, it would not be true to suppose 
that the difficulties of Indian finance had been solved by 
the fact of there now being a surplus instead of a deficit. 

Looking to the great increase in the Revenue'of that country 
during the past few years he always returned to the accounts 
with the thought—“ How is it possible we can have any 
difficulty with this magnificent, this Imperial Revenue of 
£48,000,000 or £50,000,000 ?” On looking at the accounts 
for the year ending last April he found that £1,500,000 was 
due to extraordinary causes; but ordinarily the Revenue 
was not less than £48,500,000. How was it possible, then, 
that there could be any difficulty in disposing of that Eteve- 
nue ? In order to bring that question home to the House 
he would analyze the expenditure, which would be found. 0 fi869-7o. 
classified under six or seven heads. In the first place, 
£1,892,000 was paid to the Native Princes under various 
treaties and obligations. Then there was the interest of the 
debt, amounting to £5,700,000. The Government guarantee 
for railways amounted to £1,500,000. These sums together 
made a total charge of £9,090,000, leaving for other pur¬ 
poses £39,400,000. And how was that disposed of ? The 
cost of collection was £7,399,000; the cost of the Civil 
Service, £12,649,000 ; the cost for the Army, £16,500,000 ; 
leaving a surplus of £2,850,000, which was entirely swal¬ 
lowed up in ordinary public works. Was it possible to effect Possibility of 
a reduction in any of those items of expenditure ? There expenditure, 
was no prospect of any diminution in the sum to be paid 
to the Native Princes; but as regarded the interest on the 
debt there would be, during the next 10 or 15 years, opera¬ 
tions in that debt which would afford opportunities, if their Public debt, 
credit remained good, of reducing the interest to be paid. 

Three weeks ago he should have spoken with a confident 
hope of being able to save a considerable sum within a short 
period, for much of the debt was borrowed at 5 per cent.; 
while lately the Government had been borrowing at 4 and 4| 
per cent., and when the time came for their paying off exist¬ 
ing loans and contracting fresh ones, he hoped they might 
have been able to save a considerable sum. Unfortunately, 
the war which had broken out in Europe was already 
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affecting the monetary securities of all nations, and among 
others those of the Indian Empire, and there was not 
now the prospect of raising money on favourable terms. 
He earnestly trusted that the war would be a short one, 
and that India would obtain that benefit to which it was 
fairly entitled from the high condition of its credit. As 
regarded the public debt, in 1874 the old capital of the East 
India Company would be paid' off, on which there would be 
a gain of £450,000 : but they could not count on any other 
great saving being made for some years at all events. As 
to the guaranteed railways the loss in the year just ended 
was £1,500,000, and the Estimate for the current year was 
£1,200,000; but, as during the past three or four months 
there had been a remarkable increase in the traffic—the 
increase being £250,000—there was a prospect of there 
being a reduction of the charge accruing on account of 
existing railways, though against that must be set the 
amount that would have to be paid on lines that were now 
being constructed. On the whole, the result of the working 
of the Indian railways was by no means unsatisfactory, for 
the total capital was upwards of £82,000,000, and the total 
loss, even in a comparatively bad year, was £1,500,000. 

The next item related to the cost of collection, which 
stood at £7,399,000, and there was no prospect of any con¬ 
siderable diminution in it. Indeed, he doubted whether 
there would be any diminution at all. It should be remem¬ 
bered, however, that under this head were comprised not 
only charges corresponding with those that arose in the 
collection of the Revenue in this country, but such as were 
peculiar to India—namely, advances made to the opium 
cultivators and expenses incurred by the Government in the 
manufacture of salt. These advances and expenses amounted 
together to £2,200,000, out of the total sum of £7,400,000 
and the cost of collection during the present year showed 
an increase of £500,000, due partly to the extended cultiva¬ 
tion of opium. In the Estimates of the current year Lord 
Mayo had made a sensible diminution in the charges for 
civil government from £12,649,000 to £12,352,000, showing 
a reduction of £297,000. Under the head of civil govern¬ 
ment came the cost of education. The attention of Lord 
Mayo and the Gov ernment had been directed to the fact that 
the intention of various Secretaries of State, and especially 
of his noble Eriend (Viscount Halifax), had been to a con¬ 
siderable extent departed from, and that the charges for 
education had been growing very rapidly for the benefit 
of those classes who could afford to pay for their own 
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education; whereas, the charges incurred fur tin- benefit s*m |L ' LY 
of l.lic* poorer classes and I‘m- vernaeulai' education liad not 1870. 
increased in the same proportion. Lord Mayo had insti¬ 
tuted a review of the whole system, for the purpose of 
saving the Revenue in regard lo the higher class schools and 
Colleges, without unduly interfering with existing interests 
and long standing arrangements. lie could not state what 
the reduction would be; hut the principle of it had heen 
sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Government, nothing being 
proposed at all at variance with the despatches of 1S54 
and 1S59 from Lord Stanley and the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury). The total saving on the cost of 
the civil government was .£297,000. Of course, the great Military 
item of expenditure was the Indian Army, which had absorb- ‘''“"'t'"- 
ed £16,481,000. The Government of India proposed 
certain reductions in the European Force of India, which 
had received the sanction of the Imperial Government. 

They were reductions mainly in the Staff of the Army, and 
in the number of regiments; hut were not reductions in the 
number of bayonets. Sir William Mansfield and oilier 
authorities were of opinion that the military force in India 
was not greater than was necessary for the safety of the 
country; but they thought an important saving might he 
eifectcd in the Stall and organization of the Army, the 
regiments serving in India being brought more nearly up to 
a war footing. This change having been sanctioned hv the 
Government, some regiments had been brought home, and 
now in India there were 50 regiments of Infantry, with 
11,000 bayonets, instead of 52 regiments, and nine Cavalry 
regiments instead of 11. The saving thus made amounted 
to £500,000, and would he an important relief to the 
finances of India during the current year. It w r as right to 
add that Lord Mayo proposed some further saving through 
a reduction in the Native Army; but certain differences of 
opinion, into which it would be inexpedient to enter, had 
arisen between Lord Mayo and the Government at home as 
to the mode merely in which this saving should be made, 
lie hoped, however, that some arrangement would he 
entered into for reducing the cost of the Native Army. 

The Indian finances were, more or less, suffering from the 
necessary magnitude of charges connected with our regi¬ 
mental system at home; discussions might arise upon the 
particular items, hut the principle adopted had heen that 
India should he charged with the full cost of tire whole 
force employed there, including its lair proportion of the 
effective and lion-eifective services. There could he no 
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doubt that, under the old system, the Company recruited 
its European force at a much smaller cost than was possible 
under the existing system ; and if there were not important 
political considerations adverse to the old system, the Indian 
Government might recruit its force at a much less cost, lie 
was one of those who advocated the amalgamation of the 
two armies, and still believed it would he a serious political 
danger to India to have a large European Army there, sepa¬ 
rated in spirit and in feeling from the Imperial Army of 
the Crown; hut he was bound' to admit that the increase 
of expenditure thrown upon the Government of India by 
the results of amalgamation and the exclusive employment 
of European troops, had been greater than he or anyone 
could have anticipated. It would be the duty of the 
Government to see that the expenditure was reduced to a 
minimum consistent with the efficiency of the force, and not 
interfering with the organization of the Imperial Army, 
which must depend on Imperial considerations. But the 
expenditure must uot he rudely increased as against the 
people of India. It would he an awkward circumstance if, 
under the pressure of high taxation, the people of India had 
any reason to suppose that we were exacting tribute from 
them through the medium of expenses which were not 
strictly due to the defence of India, or exclusively for Indian 
purposes. He might remind the House that the Act of Par¬ 
liament specially provided that the Indian Revenue should 
be expended for the purposes of India alone, and any expen¬ 
diture on the British Army not strictly connected with 
Indian purposes would he at variance with the Act, adverse 
to the policy of Parliament, aud at variance, also, with their 
duty to the people of India. As far as it was recommended 
by the Government of India, the reduction he had indicated 
had been carried into effect, and a further reduction of - 
Native troops was now under consideration. 

lie now came to the question of public works, apart 
from which we had a large surplus of Indian Revenue. 
It was very important that the House and the country, as 
well as the people of India, should observe this fact. They 
were perpetually talking of the deficits in Indian Revenue, and 
it was perfectly true that, as a mere matter of account, there 
had been a chronic deficit. But, taking the Revenue at 
£48,500,000, and defraying out of it the enormous military 
expenditure of £16,500,000, with all the cost of collection 
and the charges of civil government, there was still left a 
surplus of £2,800,000. In short, the deficits which had 
arisen in Indian finance had been due entirely to the ex- 
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penditure on public works. In the year 1869-70, an expen- 28th JtT1 - 
diture of between £5,000,000 and £6,000,000 sterling was 187 °- 
incurred on ordinary public works. This being so, it was 
very important that some attention should be paid to what 
were called ordinary public works. During the last two 
years the expenditure had been augmented considerably by 
the cost of barracks, though general improvements all over 
the country, apart from the barracks, had largely contributed 
to the expenditure. Last year, with regard to barracks, he Construction 
stated that those which were projected would cost of Blirracks ' 
£10,000,000 sterling, and lie concurred with the noble 
Marquess that while it was all very well to talk of defray¬ 
ing the cost of those works out of Revenue, if at the end 
of the year a loan was found necessary, it came to the same 
thing as if you borrowed from the beginning. But the 
system of borrowing for public works had an injurious effect 
upon the plans for those works, and Lord Mavo had ex¬ 
pressed a strong opinion to the Government of India to the 
effect that, if from the first it had been contemplated that 
the barracks should be paid for out of Revenue, they would 
never have been devised on so extravagant a plan. Inform¬ 
ation had reached him which threw a melancholy light 
upon the construction of great public works, planned under 
the expectation that the cost would be defrayed by loans. 

Their Lordships would, no doubt, have seen in the news¬ 
papers many letters complaining of t he construction of these 
barracks. They were said to have failed in their purpose— 
to be more uncomfortable, if not more unhealthy, than the 
old barracks had been. At the request of Lord Mayo, he 
had recently seen Dr. Cunningham, who was at the head 
of the sanitary department of the Army of India, and 
possessed of Lord Mayo’s views upon the subject of the 
barracks. lie said that in Bengal, where the climate was 
less dryly hot than in the Upper Provinces, there was no 
very great complaint with regard to them; but, in the 
Upper Provinces, they were really intolerable. As Lord 
Napier had had much to do with the building of these 
barracks, and was about to return to India, a meeting was 
arranged in the India Office between him and Dr. Cunning¬ 
ham, who was very severely cross-examined on the subject 
by Lord Napier to show that if the barracks had been com¬ 
pleted by the addition of all those appliances rendered neces¬ 
sary by the climate, in accordance with the original design, 
there would be no room for complaint. The impression left 
upon his mind from this conversation was that, although it 
might be true that the addition of verandahs and a constant 
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application of water in the upper stories would make a great 
change for the better, the improvement would involve great 
expense, and yet not he perfectly satisfactory. Sir William 
Mansfield had called his attention to the habits of the sol¬ 
diers, which bore upon this question. The barracks were 
constructed under the impression that the men would use 
the upper storey for sleeping purposes and the ground floor 
for recreation; but it seemed that the soldier when not on 
duty, or engaged in out-door recreation, was generally found 
by his bedside at work upon his accoutrements, perhaps, 
or else taking rest upon it; and, considering the upper 
storey was little better than a great sun-trap, which did not 
cool even by the morning, the soldier suffered from the heat. 
Altogether, lie had come"to the conclusion that it would be 
better not to finish the barracks, and that, at least as re¬ 
garded the Upper Provinces, barracks of one storey only 
should be built, with thicker walls and fuller accommodation 
for the men, so that their place of recreation should be in 
close proximity to their sleeping apartments, and that they 
should not be obliged to go upstairs to an oven when they 
wished to rest, or amuse themselves rvith their own affairs. 
The cost of these barracks was a necessary consequence of 
a standing Army, and should form an annual charge upon 
the Revenue just as they would in this country; but it 
would be more economical if they were treated as extra¬ 
ordinary works. 

The total expenditure for the current year had been 
framed in the Budget to show a saving of £1,500,000, so that 
Lord Mayo had not only succeeded in obtaining a small sur¬ 
plus in 1869-70, but proposed a saving in addition for 1870-1. 
Last September, the Government was alarmed to find a consi¬ 
derable deficit, and recommended a considerable increase in 
the salt duties in Madras and Bombay, and to raise the income 
tax from 1 to 2 per cent, for the remainder of the year. He 
had sanctioned these measures without hesitation and it was 
owing to the adoption of this policy, accompanied by a reduc¬ 
tion of expenditure, that an equilibrium had been maintained, 
lie had consented to the increase in the salt tax with very 
great reluctance, because, as he had stated in the despatch to 
India, although the evidence was rather in favour of the 
salt tax not being oppressive in Lower Bengal, it could be 
almost positively stated that it bore heavily on the poor in¬ 
habitants in the Central and North-West Provinces of India ; 
and as salt could’ be manufactured in a rough way in India, 
a very heavy tax would lead to evasion of the duty. Pive 
annas a maund, however, was noi much, and the Government- 
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got- £300,000 a year by the increase; but if that addition 28 ™ 7 ^ tTLY 
to the Revenue were purchased by a very considerable 
diminution in the consumption, the tax could not be 
justified. 

lie next dealt with the income tax. Seeing that opium [uuomc Tax - 
could not be expected to yield more than £0,900,000—full 
£1,000,000 less than last year,—the Government of India 
felt they could not secure a surplus without increasing the 
income tax ; and he consented to an increase to 3f per cent. 

Public meetings had been held on the subject, and memorials 
had been presented to the Government alleging the total 
unsuitableness of the income tax to India, a view which 
would naturally be taken by those who were subject to the 
tax. In the licence tax of 18(57 and the certificate tax of 
1868 there was an element of injustice. Those taxes were 
applicable to trades and professions; and thus, while the 
Government’s own officers and all Native traders were 
subject to the tax, proprietors of land were exempt. Sir 
Stalford Northcoto had pointed out the injustice in a des¬ 
patch, and he had expressed the same view. This injustice 
had been remedied in the Income Tax Acts of 1809 and 
1870. The income tax would be borne as long as it was 
kept low, and it was not high this year as compared with 
our own. We were spending upon that country immense 
sums for public works, which were fully as important for 
India as any of the reforms introduced by Lord Napier. 

Tor his own part, lie could not see why the income tax 
should not be a permanent instrument of Indian finance, 
provided it could be kept within reasonable limits. The 
present rate was 7i \d. in the pound. Now, in four years 
during which there had been profound peace in this country, 
our income tax had stood at 9 cl. or 10d. in the pound, that 
rate being borne, he would not say with great pleasure, but 
with comparative contentment, by the people of this country, 
because they were convinced that the Revenue thus raised 
was expended in a manner calculated to benefit them. If, 
then, the people of India eould be persuaded that the amount 
yielded by the income tax was expended for their benefit, 
and not extravagantly wasted, they would see the necessity 
of bearing, even in the time of peace, those imposts which 
were necessary for the financial security of the country. At 
the same time, lie had no hesitation in expressing his regret 
that the Government had found it necessary, during a time of 
profound peace in India, to raise the tax to the compara¬ 
tively high figure of 7 bd. in the pound. Indeed, he should be 
very* glad if the Government could reduce that tax to a 
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point at which it might more permanently remain as a 
steady instrument of Indian finance. 

lie would next direct the attention of the House to 
another subject,—second to none in importance as regarded the 
expenditure of the Indian Empire—namely, imposing on local 
cesses or assessments no inconsiderable part of those public 
works which had hitherto been provided exclusively out 
of the Indian Itcvcnue. His noble Friend and Kinsman 
Lord Dalhousic had remaked that the people of India would 
do nothing for themselves; that they trusted to the Govern¬ 
ment to do everything in the nature of public works ; that 
even the repairing of tanks and the embanking of small 
irrigation courses were loft to the Government to execute ; 
and that in matters of this kind it would be most important 
to encourage private enterprise in India. He should be 
sorry to say that the course taken in giving guarantees to 
public companies had had the ultimate effect of stopping 
private enterprise in India, except when the Government 
came forward with a guarantee; but the truth was that 
when once the example of guarantees had been set it was 
almost impossible to get rid of them. In his opinion, 
however, this was not properly private enterprise at all. 
It was nothing more than the enterprise of the Government 
acting in a most inconvenient form and at a great loss to 
the Revenue of India. His noble Friend thought that the 
expenditure for the education of the people, the making of 
roads and embankments and other improvements of that kind 
ought to he provided out of local cesses or assessments; but he 
was met by an unexpected difficulty, for Sir William Grey, 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, although he at one time 
appeared favourable to the project, afterwards took a wholly 
different view of the subject, and said it would be a breach 
of faith on the part of the Government if they increased, 
in any way whatever, the demands made upon the agricul¬ 
tural classes. A correspondence was carried on for two 
years in reference to this question, and was resumed when 
Lord Mayo was out. The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
however, continued his resistance to the proposal, and finally 
the Government of India appealed to Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to set the question at rest. During the time he had 
held his present office lie had never been called upon to 
deal with a more important and, in some points, a more 
difficult subject; but he at last arrived at a very clear and 
thorough conviction as to the course the Government ought 
to take. He would now lay upon the Table a copy of the 
dsspatch which would settle the question as far as regarded 
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the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government. It was to the as-m July 
effect that there was nothing whatever in the permanent 1870 
settlement, and the promises given to the Zemindars of 
.Lower Bengal by Lord Cornwallis, which disentitled the 
Government of India from throwing upon local resources 
the expenditure which was necessary for local purposes. 

In this matter he was sorry to say he had met with the 
opposition of some of the oldest members of the Council, 
and it was only by a narrow majority that he secured the 
assent of the Council to the despatch which he now had 
the honor to lay upon the table. That despatch was accom¬ 
panied by the protest made by the minority, and lie earnestly 
recommended the Papers to the attention of their Lordships, 
because they dealt with a question second to none in 
importance as regarded the He venues of India. lie might 
here point out that the argument based on the permanent 
settlement of Bengal was equally applicable for a certain 
time to all the other settlements in India ; for if, in conse¬ 
quence of the permanent lease given to the Zemindars of 
Bengal, we were precluded from raising local cesses for local 
purposes, the same arguments would disentitle us from raising 
a single sixpence in the other parts of India during the 
continuance of the existing, settlements, which were for 20, 

80, or 50 years. The despatch to which he had just referred 
had been received in India, and the Lieutenant Governor 
proposed to bring in a Bill, in the course of the present 
year, for raising £500,000 for constructing roads, and from 
£200,000 to £800,000 for the purposes of vernacular educa¬ 
tion. It was intended that these local cesses should be 
made as far as possible with the co-operation and concurrence 
of the Natives of India themselves, in order that they might 
be convinced that the works proposed to be executed would 
be for their benefit. 

Their Lordships had, perhaps, noticed in The Times of Deoeniraiiza- 
tliat morning a short report of a long address delivered by f°' I ', i < j f ' ;a fi,u,uc ' : 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, who had had great experience in 
Indian affiairs, and who was in favour of the decentralization 
of finance in India. The same opinion was held by his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 

Bright); but he could not help thinking that those who 
went in for a rapid decentralization of finance in India did 
not fully perceive the difficulties of the case. Indeed, the 
natural tendency of events was at present in favour of the 
centralization of the management of finance in Calcutta; 
but this project of local cesses had a most important bearing 
in the direction of decentralization, lie might remark that 
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the great, expenditure which caused all our deficits was on 
account of ordinary and extraordinary public works. Soon 
after lie came into Office he had his attention directed to 
the remarkable fact, in reference to the immense sums we 
were annually spending on public works, that we really had 
no security for the adequate education of the officers 
through whose hands they passed. It was true there was 
one College in India for the education of civil engineers; 
but the great supply of civil engineers came from England, 
and there was no security with regard to their education and 
scientific attainments. He was not, of course, speaking of 
the great civil engineers from this country, who might be 
employed by the railway companies, but of the rank and file 
of civil engineers in India who were sent out by the Govern¬ 
ment, and in whose’case, he must repeat, there was no 
adequate secuiity that they had obtained an adequate scien¬ 
tific education. Under those circumstances, he could not 
help inquiring whether it would not be of great value that 
we should provide a College for the education of those civil 
engineers, and erect them into the character of a service 
imbued with something of the old spirit of the servants of 
the Indian Government—some of the esprit do corps which 
was so valuable in the old servants of the East India Com¬ 
pany, something which would make them serve the Govern¬ 
ment from the feeling that they belonged specially to its 
service, while they should go out from this country with 
something like an adequate scientific education. That matter 
had been for some time under the consideration of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and they had arrived at the conclusion that it was 
desirable to take measures for the education of civil engineers, 
looking to the long time which the construction of great 
public works must occupy in India. It was proposed that 
the entrance to the College which it was intended to estab- 
lish should be by open competition, and that the young men 
admitted to it should be educated in the scientific require¬ 
ments which were connected with their profession. A very 
distinguished officer who had returned from India—Colonel 
Chesncy—had his heart in the work, and lie looked forward 
to the experiment with great hopes of success. It would 
afford an opening to young men in this country which they 
would, he thought, be anxious to seize, because it would 
enable them to secure a very considerable position almost 
immediately on tlicir arrival in India, when they would start 
with a salary of about £400 a year, and rise in their profes¬ 
sion by selection and ability. They would be entirely at the 
disposal of the Governor General of India, and they would 
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have the prospect of retiring with a pension larger than in 
former times. 

He was sorry to have troubled their Lordships so long ; 
hut the Statement was one which was looked forward to by 
the people of India with great interest, in respect of whose 
affairs great questions of principle had lately been debated. 
He hoped he had made clear to the House what were the 
views of the Government on those questions of principle, and 
if any doubts existed on the subject in the mind of any noble 
Lord, they would be removed by the Papers which he was 
about to lay on the Table. 

Before he sat down be wished to say a word or two with 
regard to his noble Friend Lord Mayo, the Governor Gene¬ 
ral of India. A sufficient opportunity had now been afforded 
for judging of the manner in which his noble Friend worked 
his great office, and he could not allow the present occasion 
to pass without expressing his sincere admiration of the 
devotion with which he attended to its duties. Lord Mayo 
was earnestly and anxiously desirous to secure the benefits 
of British government to the people of India, and was 
unsparing in the use which he made of his time and ability 
in dealing with the minutest details of the finances and 
public works of that country. He had even taken the 
unusual step for a Governor General—a step which even 
perhaps was open to some objection, while it showed his wil¬ 
lingness to shrink from no labour—of charging himself 
departmentally with the conduct of public works in India; 
and he took an eager and energetic part in the discussion in 
the Council with respect to them. Having made those 
few remarks, which he felt to be due to the services of his 
noble Friend, it only remained for him to thank their Lord- 
ships for the attention with which they had listened to 
his statement. 

The noble Duke then presented (by command) a State¬ 
ment on East India (Finance) : And also, Papers relating to 
the levy of a Road and Educational Cess in Bengal. 

The Marquess of Salisbury said, he had to thank the 
noble Duke for the able statement he had made, and which 
was both of an interesting and satisfactory character. The 
finances of India unhappily presented more than one point 
of contrast with those of this country. The efforts of an 
English financier were generally directed to the question of 
dividing the surplus which he expected to have while the 
Indian financier was chiefly concerned with the duty of pro¬ 
viding for an impending deficit. He regretted, he might 
add, that an outcry had been raised on the subject of the 
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income tax. The obstacles in tlie path of the Indian finan¬ 
cier were enormous. If he wished to impose a duty on exports 
or imports, he had to consult the interests and convenience 
of 200,000,000 of people. If he turned to the land he was 
met by the agreements with Zemindars, and charged with a 
breach of faith; while the consumption of the inhabitants 
of India was so restricted that any attempt to raise money 
on the article of salt was almost impossible. When the 
last remedy was tried and the income tax was resorted to, 
outcry was raised by all those who formed public opinion 
in that country, owing to the heavy nature of the tax upon 
them. Tor his own part, he must confess that, although he 
looked on the tax as inevitable and right, he could not help 
sympathizing with those who endeavoured to induce the 
Secretary of State for India to reverse his decision on the 
point. It was true that our outlay in India had tended large¬ 
ly to increase the prosperity and civilization of that country; 
but to the people with fixed incomes it had brought no 
benefit whatever. Many of the points which the noble 
Duke had alluded to had been under the consideration of 
the Government and Council of India for many years past, 
and he was glad to find they had been decided in a way that 
seemed to promise best for the future ol India. He was 
"lad to hear the statement of his noble Friend with respect 
to those unhappy barracks which had been hanging like a 
millstone for so many years round the neck of Indian finan¬ 
ciers. India had in that respect suffered greatly, from what 
might be called the weight of public opinion in England. 
Those works were the result of the Crimean War. They 
originated in a feeling which was most estimable and admi¬ 
rable ; but which, like many other good feelings, was pushed 
to too great an extent. The barracks, however, had been 
stopped, and he earnestly hoped a more sober view as to 
military objects would prevail in connection with the public 
works in India. With respect to the question of loans for 
military works, his noble Friend, it seemed to him, did not 
la v so much stress as he ought to have done on one or two 
considerations. It was better boldly and honestly to have 
recourse to a loan than, by relying upon overstrained esti¬ 
mates of future income, to run the risk of adding to a long 
list of deficits. It bad been said that by resorting to loans 
public credit would be injured; but nothing had so delete¬ 
rious an effect upon public credit as repeated heavy deficits. 
He should greatly prefer that the funds for defraying the 
charge of erecting the new military buildings should, be 
raised by a loan rather than that they should be provided 
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out of income at the risk of causing another of those deficits 28 th July 
which had for so long been a scandal to Indian finance. 187 °- 
There was no valid objection to a loan being raised for such 
objects, because the public debt of India was very small 
compared with the Ilevenueof that country. What weighed 
upon their credit was the general impression that their 
resources were very near an end. Considering how large a 
portion of their Revenue came from a precarious source, he 
could not help renewing the entreaty which he made of his 
noble Eriend last year, that he would press upon the Gov¬ 
ernment of India the necessity of assuming all their income 
at the lowest possible figure and their expenses at the largest, 
and rather to make up the difference by resorting to the 
public creditor than to add one more to the disgraceful series 
of balance sheets. 

Lord Ltveden said, lie regretted that the noble Duke Lord Ly veden. 
had not made his statement upon the finances of India at 
an earlier period of the Session, when a graver and more use¬ 
ful discussion might have been held upon the subject than 
was possible on the present occasion. His noble Eriend 
spoke of the great difficulty of evoking public opinion in 
India in respect to economy. The civil servants there, as a 
rule, did not wish for a reduction of expenditure, and there 
was no public opinion to back up any attempt at such reduc¬ 
tion. It had been stated, at a public meeting recently held increase of 
in Bombay, that between 1856 and 1870 an increase in the pLuditifie*" 
Revenue of £19,500,000 had all been eaten up by the in¬ 
crease in the Expenditure, and that whereas in 1863 the 
military expenditure was £14,000,000, in 1870 it had in¬ 
creased to £16,000,000, although the number of troops had 
been reduced by 6,000. These were matters which ought to 
receive the grave attention of the Indian Government. He 
should not advise that the European Force should be reduced 
by a single man; but the Native Eorce might well be 
reduced, especially in the tranquil Presidency of Madras. 

He hoped his noble Eriend would turn his attention to the 
necessity of effecting economy in India. A great outcry 
had been raised in India against the income tax; but he did 
not see how it was possible to do without it. The new bar¬ 
racks in India, he believed, were universally condemned. 
Everything ought to be done for the health and comfort of 
the soldiers ; but it was unwarrantable extravagance to build 
superb houses for their residences. He agreed with the 
declaration in the despatch of the noble Duke of last Sep¬ 
tember that the military expenditure might be reduced by 
£1,500,000, without reducing the force of a single regiment. 
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He wished to know whether any proposal for dealing with 
the subject of recruiting had emanated from the joint Com¬ 
mittee of the War Office and of the India Office which had 
been appointed to inquire into the matter ? India was under 
one very great difficulty—it was not allowed to make its 
own regulations with respect to cotton or custpms. The 
moment they attempted to do so, the manufacturers of Man¬ 
chester raised an outcry of an interference with the princi¬ 
ples of free trade. During the American War there was a 
great demand for Indian cotton; but since that war had 
terminated the demand, in a great measure, had ceased, and 
it was not surprising that the cultivation of cotton was not 
carried on for an uncertain market. With a view to secure 
economy, he would suggest to his noble Friend to consider 
the propriety of sending out some competent person from this 
country, as Mr. Wilson and Mr. Laing had been sent out, as 
it was quite certain that those having the management of 
Indian financial affairs would never take the necessary steps 
for bringing about such a result themselves. Indeed, he 
thought the Government contemplated such a step, as he 
had read in the papers that the First Commissioner of Works 
had been selected for the purpose. 

Lord Lawrence said, he rejoiced to hear what his noble 
Friend had stated with respect to Sir Richard Temple. He 
must say that that gentleman had fallen upon evil times. 
Amongst the many excellent officers he had known during 
his career in India, he did not know one whose zeal, ability, 
earnest desire to do his duty, both to India and the Home 
Government, surpassed that gentleman’s. With respect to 
the barracks, he could not say that he was altogether 
enamoured of them; hut he thought that they had been some¬ 
what harshly criticized, as they had certainly proved suc¬ 
cessful in the North Western Provinces. But in other parts 
of India, more particularly in Lower Bengal and the Central 
Provinces, he thought that double-storied barracks were 
suitable to the country. Everybody there who could get a 
double-storied house did so, and that showed that such build¬ 
ings were useful. No doubt there was a great deal in what 
Sir William Mansfield said about habits; but still he should 
have thought that the English soldiers, when they found 
the upper rooms too hot for them, could carry their beds 
down below. The plans of these barracks had been approved 
by all the authorities in India after full consideration, and 
subsequently they were sent to England and were approved 
by the authorities here. If these barracks had proved 
failures, of course, the Government ought not to build any 
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more of them. In reference to the remarks which had been 
made touching the increase of Revenue and Expenditure, 
he thought that a careful scrutiny of the figures which were 
published from time to time would account for what at first 
sight seemed so strange. The greater part of the Revenue 
of India was raised from some six or seven items, and a 
considerable portion of the increase of Revenue arose from 
increased taxation, or -from a precarious increase in the 
customs. Among the items of expenditure given in the 
Budget was one for the telegraphs. Some years ago it 
would not have appeared in the Budget. The expenditure 
on telegraphs was at present larger than the receipts from 
that source. Then, again, there was a very much larger 
expenditure than formerly upon the post office, and there 
was also the increase of interest in consequence of the in¬ 
crease of the debt. He could not but think it was a great 
mistake to have allowed the income tax to expire in 1805. 
Mr. Wilson, who, no doubt, did a great deal to reduce the 
expenditure and put the finances of India in order, to faci¬ 
litate the arrangement of that tax, which was a matter of 
some delicacy, limited it to five years. The consequence 
had been that when the five years expired everyone cried 
out against the income tax, and the authorities in India had 
not the courage to re-impose it. If the income tax had 
been retained, even at 1 per cent., it would have given some 
considerable resources without inflicting any considerable 
burden. But it was objected to by the English in India, 
and to please them it was allowed to expire. He must say 
that, in his opinion, the English in India ought not to 
object to pay for the advantages which they enjoyed in 
pecuniary respects and also in respect of position. Very 
many of them occupied higher positions there than they could 
have hoped to fill in this country. As regarded the Natives, 
the income tax only affected a small portion of them. There 
were only about 200,000 persons who paid the tax; and, of 
course, they said how unjust and abominable it was that the 
tax should be placed upon a few only and should leave the 
mass free from it. In many instances it touched the pockets 
of those who had hitherto paid scarcely any taxation; and 
hence the grievance. He thought that it was a most serious 
matter that we should do anything in India which had a 
tendency to increase our debt. We were a small number of 
people there, managing and controlling many millions; and 
when war, convulsion, and disturbance arose, we could not 
expect to raise any material additional amount by taxation, 
but must borrow money in order to bring the disturbance to 
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an end as quickly as possible. He held most strongly this 
—that the sound policy in India was that we should borrow 
for only thoroughly productive works, and that for all other 
works we should, as far as possible, make the year’s income 
pay the year’s expenditure. He thought that if this prin¬ 
ciple were acted upon, not in any narrow spirit, we should 
not only be able in the long run to do all that was really 
necessary for the welfare of the country, but should be able 
to pay our way with the income of the year. He did not 
deny that it was a wise policy to keep the income tax down 
as low as possible whilst the people of India protested 
against it. He thought that they very naturally protested 
against the administration of the Government at home and 
in India. It was felt that there were some items which 
were unfairly charged against the Revenue of India. Last 
year he protested against the charge made upon India in 
reference to the Abyssinian ‘War ; and now he would men¬ 
tion two or three other items. Some years ago there was 
established a telegraphic line of communication between 
England and India, and the whole expense of that line— 
upwards of £1,000,000—had been charged against the 
Revenue of India. That seemed to him to be very unjust. 
The advantage had been very great to England, and each 
country should have paid half the expense. In the nature 
of things, the line was one that would never pay. He 
thought also that the charge for supplying India with troops 
should not be higher than was absolutely necessary—that 
was, that the charge should be upon the lowest scale. 
Further, he did not see why India should pay anything on 
account of our establishment charges in China. All 
these items made up a large sum; but the question was not 
so much the amount of monev as the feelirn? that the 
charges engendered in India. Whilst the Englishmen exiled 
in that country complained of the income tax, the whole 
people of India complained that novel taxes were levied 
upon them, and that in certain instances they were paying 
more than they should pay for charges in England; and 
these things caused great dissatisfaction. 

Then the Statement respecting East India (Finance) : 
And also, Papers relating to the levy of a Road and Educa¬ 
tional cess in Bengal: severally presented (by command), 
and ordered to lie on the table: 

House adjourned at a quarter before Ten o’clock, till 
To-morrow, Three o’clock. 
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EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 

COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Mr. Eawcett, on moving the Amendment of which he 
had given notice, said, that it was not until this 5tli day 
of August that Government, in their wisdom, vouchsafed to 
ask the House to give its consideration to the affairs of 
India, thus crowning the edifice of neglect with which, 
unhappily, those affairs had been for so long a time treated. 
He knew that he was taking an unusual course; hut he 
thought it was justified under the circumstances. The 
Indian Budget had hitherto been a matter of form. He 
had long since come to the conclusion that if you wanted 
anything done by the Government, you must show a deter¬ 
mination of action and a decision of policy. Therefore, he 
had determined that a distinct issue should be placed before 
the House on this occasion, so that if the Government should 
not give a reasonably good excuse for the affairs of India 
being treated in a manner in which they would not treat the 
most contemptible Bill that could be brought before the 
House—in a manner in which they would not treat a Turn¬ 
pike Bill—the House might express an opinion on the 
matter. He must accuse the Government of what, to his 
mind, was a breach—of course, an unintentional breach—of 
an honourable understanding. Some days ago lie asked the 
Under Secretary for India when the Indian Budget would be 
brought forward, and he understood the hon. Gentleman’s 
reply to be that it would be brought forward at the Day 
Sitting to be held that day. Eive hours would be little 
enough to consider the finances of a vast Empire which were, 
in some respects, in inextricable confusion; but what was 
his surprise that morning to find that, instead of having the 
whole Sitting, Indian Finance was put down as the eighth 
Order of the Day; and the House was now called on the 
5 th of August, at a quarter to 5 o’clock, to enter upon the 
consideration of a question second in importance to none 
which had engaged its attention in that Session. His Reso¬ 
lution affirmed two distinct principles. Firstly, it asked the 
House to affirm distinctly that it disapproved the Indian 
Financial Statement being made on the 5th of August; and, 
secondly, it asked the House to say that the finances of 
India were in such a condition that the time had come when 
the direct responsibility of Parliament should be asserted, 
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5 th August and the finances of India scrutinized by a Select Committee 
187 °- of that House. As to the first point, he knew that some 
Late period of persons thought the House of Commons had nothing to do 
thic^indiaa” with the affairs of India; that they had handed over the 
Fiuanciai administration of her affairs to the Indian Council; and 
statement is ^at when they spoke on an Indian subject they spoke as a 
debating society, without responsibility and without power. 
Let them have a distinct understanding on that point. -The 
people of India looked to that House for the redress of their 
grievances, and if anything went wrong in the administra¬ 
tion of their affairs, depend upon it they would hold that 
House reponsible for it. As a Member of Parliament, he 
felt that all the responsibility resting on him was as nothing 
compared with the responsibility of governing 150,000,000 
of distant subjects; and if the Government said the House 
had no power, do not let them keep up the semblance of 
responsibility, do not let them go through the sham and 
farce of discussing that Financial Statement; let them tell 
the Under Secretary of State at once that, if they had no 
power and no control, it would be far better to acknowledge 
the fact and have his Financial Statement annually read 
before the Statistical Society in St. James’s Square. The 
latest assertion of the theory that Parliament had no direct 
control over the affairs of India emanated from the First 
Minister of the Crown, who, speaking in May last, on a 
Motion brought forward by the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), used language which utterly astound¬ 
ed him (Mr. Fawcett). The right hon. Gentleman said— 

“The people of India ave not your constituents; their finances are 
governed by the Indian Council; and the Indian Council are not 
appointed by you, and do not hold their offices during your pleasure.” 

[Mb,. Gladstone asked from what source the hon. Mem¬ 
ber was quoting ?] He was quoting from The Times 
of the lltli of May, and he should be glad to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman had either not expressed himself with 
his usual correctness, or had been misreported. But if they 
were to exercise a direct control, or any control, over the 
affairs of India, the House ought not to consent that the 
only Indian subject officially brought before them should be 
brought forward within three or four days of their proroguing, 
Select Com- and at a quarter to 5 in a Morning Sitting. As to the 
vestigate°in-'" second point, the finances of India were in such a position 
diau Finances, that it was most important that a Select Committee should 
be appointed to investigate them with the greatest care; and 
what seemed to him to be most unsatisfactory about the 
finances of India was the extraordinary confusion of the 
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accounts. Wliat did they find? An expected surplus sud¬ 
denly became a heavy deficiency, and a heavy deficiency was 
suddenly transmuted into a considerable surplus. Two 
months since they were told that there would he this year in 
the finances of India a deficit of something like £1,500,000. 
Now, they were told, on the authority of the Duke of Argyll, 
that that deficit was likely to become a surplus of something 
like £250,000. But with remarkable naivete that noble 
Duke said he could not place absolute confidence in the 
exactness of his calculation, because last year all their anti¬ 
cipations had been falsified by a slight mistake of £250,000 
in the way in which they made out their accounts in the 
Home India Office. That was a conclusive proof that the 
accounts of Indian finance were involved in inextricable con¬ 
fusion. But there arose this important consideration—when 
the salt duties were raised and the income tax increased to 
bd. in the pound, that augmentation of the taxation of India 
occurred upon the supposition that there was to he a defi¬ 
ciency of £1,500,000. Yet, now that it was believed there 
would he a surplus of £250,000, that additional taxation was 
not to he repealed, hut still continued; and the Duke of 
Argyll said it was necessary to continue it because the finan¬ 
cial exigencies of India would require it. That being the 
case, they had to decide between these two alternatives—If 
the anticipated deficiency of £1,500,000 had actually been 
realized, then, heavy as that additional taxation was, it 
would have been altogether inadequate. On the other hand, 
if it had been adequate, now that instead of that anticipated 
deficiency they were to have a surplus of £250,000, then 
they ought not any longer to burden the people of India 
with these onerous taxes. More than one quarter of the 
whole Revenue of India was spent in this country, and that 
fact alone should induce the House to exercise the utmost 
scrutiny over Indian finance. India was like a man who 
had a magnificent income, but who kept two large spending 
establishments, neither of which could he properly checked 
or controlled, and whose separate expenditures interfered 
with and overlapped each other; and, in addition to that 
drain upon his resources, lie carried on upon his estates many 
improvements, some of them productive and others wasteful. 
The result w T as that he found himself, in spite of his magni¬ 
ficent income, landed almost every year in a considerable 
deficit. The spending departments in Calcutta and in 
London were not controlled, and, consequently, during the 
last 18 years, in five of those years only there had not been 
a deficit. As to the question of Home charges, he thought 
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it would be a happy thing for India if the Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. Baxter) could spare six months to look into 
the Store Department of the India Office. He was told, 
on good authority, that great and brilliant as has been that 
bon. Gentleman’s discoveries at the Admiralty, they would 
almost pale before those which he might make at the India 
Office. There lately appeared in The Times, from a late 
high official of the Government of India, the most serious 
charge ever brought against a great Government Depart¬ 
ment—a charge so serious that he thought the Government 
must at once come forward to meet it directly, and must 
welcome any proposal for sifting it to the very bottom, 
either by a Select Committee or a Royal Commission. Mr. 
Laing, once an eminent Member of that House, went to 
India some years ago in a high official position. That 
gentleman had a distinguished career in India, and not 
many weeks since he wrote a letter to The Times , containing 
the extraordinary charge that the finances of India were 
constantly being sacrificed to the wishes of the Horse 
Guards and to the exigencies of English finance. That 
meant that there was no one sufficiently solicitous for the 
just administration of the finances of India, to see that the 
charges which ought to be borne by England were not 
imposed on India. It seemed, on considering some of the 
facts lately brought forward, that that charge, whether right 
or wrong, had, at all events, a good deal of plausibility. 
What did Lord Lawrence state the other night in the House 
of Lords ? That noble Lord said that the whole charge of 
the telegraph between England and India passing through 
the Persian Gulf had been thrown on India, and as England, 
at least, got half the advantage it ought to bear half the 
charge. Then there was the question of the Chinese and 
Persian missions, and he need hardly refer to the shameful 
act of meanness when London society enjoyed a great enter¬ 
tainment at the expense of the Indian people. Only lately 
he saw a letter in The Times, in which the writer said that 
these continual acts of meanness—alluding to the charges 
for the Chinese and Persian missions and the Sultan’s Ball— 
produced a worse impression in India than if England were 
to levy in India an equal sum annually in a regular way. 
There was another charge, which, to his great surprise, he 
had found in the accounts of India. In looking over those 
accounts he actually saw that the Indian people had to pay 
something over £10,000 for the presents which the Duke of 
Edinburgh distributed, and for the travelling expenses from 
England of his two aides-de-camp. What would be the 
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feeling of tlic English people if they should find, after 
entertaining an Indian Prince in this country with the most 
munificent hospitality, that for the presents which the 
Prince distributed in return they had to pay, as well as for the 
travelling expenses of some of his attendants ? The sum 
might he small; but the smallness of the sum was only an 
illustration of the melancholy meanness of the transaction, 
tie knew very well the official reply which would be made 
with respect to this matter. It would be said that it was 
customary to give these presents, and that the presents 
received by the Duke of Edinburgh were not retained by him 
but were handed over to the store of presents in India and 
afterwards sold. Nevertheless, he knew from official sources 
that some of them were retained, and it would have been 
better for England to have paid the money ten times over 
than that such things should he published throughout the 
length and breadth of India. Independently of these matters, 
let the House consider what evils unfortunately accrued 
from the system of double spending, which prevented tlic 
responsibility being fastened on any one. He might mention, 
as an illustration of the serious evils resulting from the 
want of direct responsibility in respect to the finances 
of India, that an Indian official lately told him that the 
head of the Telegraphic Department in India sent in an 
account to the Government stating that such a quantity of 
stores were wanted. No pains were taken to ascertain the 
price of the stores, and the order was forwarded to the India 
Office in England, and the India Office executed it as agents. 
When it was discovered that too much money was spent in 
the Telegraphic Department the Home authorities said that 
they could not help it—that they received the order and 
bought the articles. On the other hand, the authorities in 
India said that they were not to blame—that they sent to 
the authorities in England for what were wanted, but that 
the articles were bought at an extravagant price. This kind 
of thing constantly took place. The Earl of Mayo, Sir 
William Mansfield, and Sir Henry Durand said that £500,000 
was lost last year because the authorities would not carry 
out reforms in the Army which they formerly agreed were 
necessary. Again, whatever changes might be made, India 
always seemed to bear the pecuniary loss. No one could 
now deny that the amalgamation of the English and Indian 
Armies had cost India at least £1,000,000 a year. No 
Return would be more curious than one showing what each 
recruit now cost India and what the recruit cost under the 
old much-abused Company._ He was told that, considering 
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the amount India spent in the Transport Service, it would 
he far cheaper to abolish it, and send out all the European 
soldiers as first-class passengers by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, and give them in addition an amount 
equal to the fare as pocket money. The greatest ground of 
complaint against the administration of Indian alfairs was 
the extravagance which hung over all the Departments. 
Let the House consider the amount of money wasted on 
some of the public; works in India. He would he the last 
person desirous of seeing useful public works stopped; hut, 
the Duke of Argyll had been obliged to confess that, during 
the last few years, £3,000,000 had been spent, on Indian 
barracks; and that, with respect to the Bengal barracks, it 
was just possible, with considerable risk, to live in them; 
hut that as far as the barracks in the North-West of India 
were concerned, they were actually intolerable. Therefore, 
all the vast amount of money expended on them had been 
wasted. He, consequently, desired the appointment of a 
Select Committee, in order at least to show the people of 
India that the cause of all this extravagance was blundering 
and mismanagement. It was sometimes the fashion to say 
that India was a wealthy and undertaxed country. He 
believed that India was one of those countries of the wealth 
of which people were likely to entertain delusive ideas. Bor 
centuries it had been the habit of the Indian people to keep 
a portion of their riches hoarded; hut on certain public 
occasions the symbols of barbaric wealth were exhibited. 
Nevertheless, he believed there was no country in which 
there existed a broader line of demarcation between the 
condition of those who were able to squander money in use¬ 
less luxury, and the general state of the lowest portion of the 
population. Let the House test the assertion that India was 
an undertaxed country by supposing an emergency to arise 
requiring £5,000,000 of additional Revenue to be raised in 
India. It could not be obtained from the land; because, 
with respect to a large portion of India, the Government 
were under a solemn covenant not to raise the rate upon land. 
The money could not be got from opium, or from that most 
iniquitous impost the salt tax. No one would contend that 
an income tax of 16<?. or 20c?. should be imposed on the 
people of India in a period of profound peace. When, 
therefore, India had been taxed to such a degree as to render 
it impossible to raise additional taxation, it could not he said 
that the finances of that country were in a satisfactory con¬ 
dition. The people of India were a most intelligent race; 
many of them were highly educated; and they looked with 
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the utmost anxiety to every word that was uttered in that 5 th awfst 
H ouse, and every act that was done by the Government 187 °- 
relating to the affairs of that country. Not long since lie 
was reading the speech of an eminent Native, who in one 
sentence referred to some extravagant expenditure by the 
authorities, and in another described how people were driven 
by the increased taxation upon salt to suck a little salt from 
the mud that they picked up near where salt was manufac¬ 
tured. That speech was read from one end of India to the 
other, and such statements would have great effect if ever 
the day of retribution should come. This was not a mere 
Indian question, it was also an English question. The other 
day it was discussed at a club of which he was a member, 
when an eminent Indian authority laid it down distinctly 
that if anything wrong should happen in regard to finance 
iu India, England, though not legally, would be morally 
bound to pay the interest of the Indian Debt. He did not 
agree with that opinion; but he thought a distinct policy 
should be laid down on this subject. If we were morally 
responsible for the debt, let us say so, and let India have the 
full advantage of our borrowing powers; if we were not, let 
us at least show that we were disinterested, and as anxious 
for her welfare as if ive were really responsible. The history suit Tax. 
of the world did not present a worse tax than the salt tax. 

Taxing salt in India ivas like taxing water in England. The 
finances of India could not be considered in a satisfactory 
state till they could materially diminish, instead of materi¬ 
ally increasing, the salt tax. No Government had ever been 
strong enough to maintain an 8 d. income tax in England in income. Tux. 
time of peace; and if such an income tax could not be 
maintained in England, why should it be maintained in 
India? When that tax was proposed by Sir Richard Temple, 
every person who spoke, either directly or indirectly, said 
that the tax was not necessary, and that there would be no 
occasion to impose it if the finances of India had been 
administered with due economy. Both the Earl of Mayo 
and Mr. Strachey expressed a hope that such a Budget 
would never again be introduced for India. There were 
throe other members of Council well known in India not 
only for great mercantile sagacity, but for their high 
character and financial ability—Mr. Chapman, Mr. William 
Smith, and Mr. Cohen—who insisted that it was not only 
unjust, but unnecessary. Such being the case, could they 
wonder that there was discontent in India? Would England 
be content to pay an income tax of 8c/. in the pound, im¬ 
posed not in consequence of any European crisis, but simply 
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in consequence of mismanagement and extravagance, and 
after some of the most important Members of that House 
had declared that the tax was absolutely unnecessary ? There 
was high authority for saying that every argument against 
the income tax in England had greater force in India. 
Mr. Laing said that inquiry into income was absolutely 
abhorrent to the Oriental mind, and that the Natives consi¬ 
dered it a matter of honour and credit to defraud and delude 
the Government upon that matter. He said also that there 
was more than one well-authenticated case of suicide com¬ 
mitted rather than to submit to an inquisitorial inquiry into 
income. He had read two days ago in The Times that a 
considerable portion of the income tax had to be collected 
by native assessors. They were underpaid, and all kinds of 
complaints were made of the exortionate nature of their 
demands. One of these was lately investigated, when it was 
proved that this native assessor had imposed the income tax 
in a great number of cases in which ho had no right to 
impose it. The cost of the Army in India was £16,500,000; 
though successive Indian Ministers had said that it ought 
not to exceed £12,500,000 or £13,000,000. There was no 
serious attempt made to reduce the cost; but there was a 
great deal of cheeseparing and small reductions scarcely 
worth considering, and it was now rumoured that the Gov¬ 
ernment intended to reduce the grants made for higher 
education in India. He hoped that rumour was untrue. No 
policy could be more short-sighted. He apologized to the 
House for having so long detained them. His object was 
to direct attention to this subject, and to show the Govern¬ 
ment that there were some Members who henceforth would 
not be content to have the Indian Budget shoved oil to the 
end of the Session; they believed that no subject of greater 
importance could be brought before the English House of 
Commons, and that it must be thoroughly considered by the 
House. Although they did not look upon the people of 
India as their constituents, they felt that in taking on them¬ 
selves to govern that vast dependency, they assumed a respon¬ 
sibility of an unparalleled gravity, and the people of India 
were bound to them not only by the ties of moral obligation, 
but by the bonds of sympathy and Imperial representation. 
The lion. Gentleman concluded by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. W. Bowler said, he rose to second the Motion of 
his lion. Eriend (Mr. Eawcett). He thought, however, that 
his hon. Friend had dealt with the subject too personally. 
The present Government were not specially responsible for 
the difficulties of the question. They had inherited a system 
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which had brought thorn into all these perplexities. He 
wished to draw the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Govennncnt to the fact that it would he 
impossible to discuss the finances of India at a proper period 
of the Session unless the date of the termination of the 
financial year were changed. If that year were made to end 
on the 31st of December instead of the 31st of March, they 
might then discuss the finances of India in May instead of 
August. As regarded the confusion existing in the Indian 
accounts, no evidence was needed beyond that of the Duke 
of Argyll, who, in several passages of the correspondence 
which had been laid upon the Table, expressed himself even 
more strongly than in the observations which he made the 
other day in the House of Lords. The noble Duke seemed 
to think tire confusion to be almost hopeless and inextri¬ 
cable. He (Mr. Fowler) certainly thought that much good 
would be done if the opinions of the people of India could 
be brought to bear upon the Estimates, before their final 
adoption by the Government, in the same manner as they 
now had the opportunity of considering and discussing new 
laws before they were adopted by the Council. A better 
illustration of the working of the present system could not 
bo found than the recent imposition of an increased income 
tax and salt tax. In this country the imposition of heavy 
taxes with a view to the making of great public works 
would not be tolerated for a moment. But in India it came 
to this—that the people were taxed most heavily in order to 
make these works, for he could show that but for the vast 
expenditure on public works, the income would be ample to 
defray the whole of the expenditure. According to the 
revised Estimate for 1869-70, the income of India was 
£18,500,000, and the total expenditure, independent of 
public works, but including the guaranteed interest on rail¬ 
ways, was £44,400,000. Independent, therefore, of public 
works, there was a surplus of over £4,000,000; but on 
the other side of the account an outlay was incurred of 
£5,000,000 for what -were called Public Works Ordinary, and 
of £3,500,000 for Public Works Extraordinary. The truth 
was, that the Revenue of India had been increasing for the 
last 20 years ; but the expenditure had increased yet more 
rapidly, and we had now got into the period of chronic 
deficits. The main cause of this state of things was the 
excessive expenditure on public works, though it was quite 
true that the expenditure on the Array was extravagant. 
He wanted to know on what principle they were executed 
out of Revenue? Either such works were of permanent 
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value to the country, or they were useless. If the former, 
the charge ought not to he imposed on the taxpayers of any 
given period, but the payment ought to be spread over a 
term of years, and if the works were useless they ought not 
to be begun. Take the case of the barracks.* They were 

costly structures, and meant to be useful for many years_ 

a generation at least, and yet they were paid for out of 
Ilovcnue. But here in England we paid for our fortifications 
by a loan, and no Minister would have dared to propose an 
income tax in order to defray the cost of such works. It 
seemed to him that the whole system in India as to these 
works was bad. There was a want of proper responsibility 
on the part of those who spent the money. He agreed with 
what was said by Sir Bartlc Ercre, in a recent speech, to 
the effect that you ought to appoint a good man to do a 
work, and trust him and make him responsible, and not to 
attempt to put him under the check of another man thousands 
of miles away. There was need at once of more freedom 
and more direct responsibility. He had referred to the Army 
as one source of needless expense. The Army of Madras 
cost about £3,000,000; and he had recently heard a speech 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan, in which he intimated that there 
was no more occasion for that large Army in Madras than 
there would be in Hertfordshire. If that were so, here at 
once an opportunity presented itself for effecting an import¬ 
ant economy. He regretted that want of time had prevented 
him from entering more into detail respecting these most 
important questions; but ho entirely agreed with both the 
propositions contained in the Motion of his lion. .Friend, and 
he hoped, before another Session expired, a careful and 
thorough investigation would be made into the condition of 
affairs in India. 

Amendment proposed. 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words “ this House regrets that the Indian Budget is in¬ 
troduced at so late a period of the Session, and is of opinion, considering 
the present position of Indian Finance, that it would be expedient to 
appoint a Select Committee early next Session to inquire into the admi¬ 
nistration of the finances of India,”— 

—instead thereof. 

Question, proposed, “ That the words proposed to ho 
left out stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. Gladstone : Sir, I shall not follow the example 
either of my lion. Eriend who moved, or of my lion. Friend 
who seconded, this Motion, by discussing the details of 
Indian Finance before the Speaker has left the Chair. To 
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do so would be entirely to reverse the rule of this House August 
with regard to the annual Statement of Indian affairs, which 187 °- 
is first of all to hear the representative of the Government, 
and when his Statement is concluded, then that there shall 
be full freedom for all Gentlemen to discuss, as fully as they 
please, the details of the policy which has been laid before 
them. The questions which have been touched upon of the 
salt tax, the income tax, and public works, are subjects of 
immense importance, and which well deserve all the attention 
hon. Members may be willing to devote to them. It is, 
therefore, from no want of feeling as to their importance 
that I hope the House will now adopt the usual course, and 
consent to go into Committee. But my hon. Friend who 
made his Motion has submitted two propositions that require 
from me a very brief notice. My hon. Friend refers to a Quotation 
speech of mine which, he says, to use the mildest expression, from Mr - ) 
astounded him. If that be the mildest expression of my S peeci«° ne * 
hon. Friend, 1 should like to know what a less mild expres¬ 
sion of his would be. He quoted words as having been used 
by me—which I will not say astounded, but which certainly 
surprised me—for he used words which were not mine. And 
if lie will compare the Report of his speech to morrow— 
which I have no doubt will be very correctly given—with 
my actual words, he will find that he entirely misrepresented 
the whole tenour and purport of my argument—which was 
I think, an argument perfectly sound for the purpose which 
I had in view—that of persuading the "House that they had 
no right to cut off a great branch of Indian Revenue, for 
which, under the present constitutional arrangements of 
India, they were not in a position to provide a substitute. I 
am sure that my hon. Friend’s misquotation and misrepre¬ 
sentation were entirely unintentional. 

Mr. Fawcett : I can only gay that I learnt the words 
accurately by heart. Of course, if I made a mistake I 
deeply regret it, and I apologize to the Prime Minister. 

But an hon. Friend of mine has gone to get TLanmi'd and 
The Times , and he says that the words I quoted were exactly 
as they were reported in The Times. [The hon. Member 
having placed the /reports in the hands of Mr. Gladstone, 
proceeded.] I will ask him now to read the words, and if 
that be so, the fault of course will not be mine. 

Mr. Glaiistone : The words quoted by my hon. Friend 
■—as well as I can remember his words—were not those 
which I find in The Times. But I have no doubt that 
disjecta membra of my speech have been collected, and used 
for a purpose wholly and absolutely at variance from the 
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purpose for which I used them. With regard to the intro¬ 
duction of the Indian Budget, I cannot altogether agree 
with those who say that the, present practice is highly 
inconvenient, and scarcely consistent with what I will call 
the decorum of a discussion of this kind. I will not say 
that the Indian Budget is passed over very lightly, even 
when it is brought forward at this period, because, happily, 
there is a body of Gentlemen—small, it is true—but still 
accustomed to go carefully into those questions, and to pay 
much attention to the annual Statement of the Indian 
finances. I wish it was in our power to deal with this 
question at a more appropriate period. But the real state 
of the case is this—The Indian Budget is one of those 
questions which, although enormously important, is not 
important to-day, or to-morrow, or next day. It is not one 
of those questions urgent in point of time in the same 
manner and degree as most of the questions on which we 
have to make practical decisions during the Session of Par¬ 
liament ; and I will venture to predict it will never be found 
possible, as long as domestic legislation is in an active state, 
to discuss Indian affairs in the month of April, May, or 
June. That is the conclusion at which I have arrived from 
my experience of Parliament, because in that part of the 
year the pressure on Government is such that they cannot 
afford a night for any purpose except one which is to lead to 
immediate practical results. The conclusion, therefore, that 
I have come to is that, if it is desirable—and I think it is 
most desirable—that Indian finance should be discussed at 
a time when a considerable number of Members of Parlia¬ 
ment are in London, and when the mind of the House is 
tolerably disengaged, thei?e is but one period at which it can 
be done, and that is the first month of the Session. In the 
first six weeks of the Session you have these conditions—a 
large attendance of Members, and the mind of Parliament 
not totally engaged. Therefore, it becomes a question for 
those connected with the administration of India whether it 
is possible for them so to regulate matters as to enable the 
accounts to be sent home, and the Minister in this country 
to expound his policy in the early part of the Session. The 
case is one entirely connected with Indian administration, 
and I should be extremely glad if the exigencies of 
Indian affairs would permit of such a change being 
made, because I feel as strongly as any one that 
the present practice is not satisfactory. My hon. Friend 
then moves that it would be expedient early next 
Session to appoint a Committee to enquire into the adminis- 
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tration of tlie finances of India. I do not at all join issue 5th Acgd ' si ' 
with my hon. Friend on principle; hut I do not think it 187 °* 

would he desirable, in point of precedent, to resolve this 
year that it would be expedient to appoint a Committee next 
year. It would be better, as far as a particular decision is 
concerned, to allow the subject to stand over. But in say¬ 
ing this I do not wish to give any hostile judgment on this 
question. I think it is desirable from time to time that 
Committees of this House should be appointed to examine 
into all the various departments of administration, and 
among them is the finances of India; and the fact, which 
we must all deplore, that it is not easy to secure adequate 
attention within these walls to Indian affairs, is an addi¬ 
tional reason for having a Committee to inquire into the 
matter. I do not think there would he any advantage in 
giving now what may he called a premature judgment on 
the case. Do not let it he supposed that I wish to check 
discussion; but I trust the House will he disposed to pursue 
it in Committee, because there it can be done most effectu¬ 
ally and regularly. 

Mu. Speaker : With respect to observations which have 
lately been made, I wish to call the attention of the House 
to these two rules— 

“No Member is to allude to any Debate in the same Session upon 
a Question or Bill, not being then under discussion, except by the indul¬ 
gence of the House, for personal explanations.” 

“No Member may read from a printed newspaper or book the 
report of any Speech made in Parliament during the same Session.” 

Mr. Fawcett said, he desired to apologize to the right Mr. Fawcett, 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair for having been out of Order. 

He also wished to say that he now quite understood the 
position of the right hon. Gentleman the First Minister of 
the Crown. He had taken great pains to quote correctly; 
but he most cordially accepted the statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman had made. 

Mr. Gladstone said, he was quite sure his hon. Friend 
did not in the least intend to misrepresent his meaning. 

Colonel Sykes said, that the late period at which the Colonel Sjkes. 
discussion of Indian affairs was brought on was a long-stand¬ 
ing evil, which ought to be put an end to. On the 5th 
of^February, 1845, the Court of Directors of the East In¬ 
dian Company sent a despatch to the Government of India 
to which amongst others his own signature was attached as 
a Director, ordering that the Indian accounts should he at 
the India Office by the 31st of March in each year, but that 
order had never been obeyed. If the Indian Council sent 
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out orders to have the accounts prepared at a given time, and 
the officials in India did not obey those orders, they ought to 
be removed from their places. That was the only way in 
which the Council and the House could get the accounts 
sent home in proper time. The House was entitled to have 
the accounts placed before them at such a period of the Ses¬ 
sion that they could be deliberately inspected and fairly and 
honestly discussed. From the statement made by the In¬ 
dian authorities both there and in India, it was quite obvi¬ 
ous that no reliance whatever could be placed upon the 
accuracy of the accounts sent. Under these circumstances, 
he was ready to divide with the lion. Member for Brighton. 

Mb. Fawcett said, that after the speech of the First 
Minister he did not intend to divide. He understood the 
right lion. Gentleman to acknowledge that it was desirable, 
if possible, that the Indian Financial Statement should be 
brought forward at an earlier period of the Session, and lie 
also thought the right hon. Gentleman would not be unfa¬ 
vourable to his Motion, if renewed next year, for a Select 
Committee. 

Mb. Gladstone said, in order that he might not be 
misunderstood, he would say that in principle the Govern¬ 
ment were not in the least degree unfavourable to the Mo¬ 
tion of the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett); but 
it would be necessary for them to reserve to themselves a 
discretion as to time. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, “ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” put and agreed to. 


MB. GRANT DUFF’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Mb. Grant Durr, in rising to make his Statement on 
Indian Finance, said, Indian Finance was a phrase which 
summoned up very few agreeable associations. All the 
more proper was it that the first idea which he brought before 
the faiind of Committee in making the Indian Financial 
Statement should be an agreeable one, and such it certainly 
would be; for he had to announce that, whereas on the 3rd 
of August, 1869, he was obliged to trespass at great length 
upon the attention and forbearance of those hon. Members 
■who still survived the Irish Church debates, it would not be 
necessary for him to trespass at anything like the same length 
upon the attention and forbearance of the scanty survivors 
of the Irish Land Bill.' The second idea which he brought 
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before the Committee would be hardly less agreeable, for he 
had further to announce that, by adopting a device suggested 
last year in The Times, and distributing the compendious 
Statement of Account which hon. Members had just received, 
he should be able to disencumber his Statement of many 
figures. He could not, however, escape from the trinoda 
necessitas of dividing it into three parts. He must speak 
first of Actuals; secondly, of the Regular Estimate ; thirdly, 
of the Budget Estimate. By Actuals he meant the com¬ 
pleted accounts of the year beginning on the 1st of April, 
1868, and ending on the 3ist of March, 1869; by the 
Regular Estimate he meant the Estimate founded on about 
10 months’ Actuals, and two months’ calculation and 
conjecture, for the year beginning the 1st of April, 1869, 
and ending the 31st of March, 1870; by the Budget Esti¬ 
mate he meant the forecasts made last April by the Einancial 
Member of the Governor General’s Council for the year now 
in progress, beginning on the 1st of April, 1870, and ending 
on the 31st of March, 1871. He need not say that that 
Budget Estimate was founded entirely on calculation and 
conjecture. Some hon. Members might recollect that he 
explained very fully in August last the different sources of 
their Revenue and the different heads of their Expenditure. 
He thought it well to do so, because many years had elapsed 
since the representative of the Indian Government in that 
House had happened to treat his subject in that particular 
way, and it would seem to be desirable that it should from 
time to time be so treated; but it would not be necessary 
now to repeat what he then said, for no change had occurred 
in the nature either of their incomings or their outgoings, 
and it would be more interesting or less uninteresting to the 
Committee if, instead of going over the same ground once 
more, he began by briefly noting the chief difference between 
the Actuals of 1867-8 and those of 1868-9, as well on the 
side of Revenue as on that of Expenditure. The gross 
amount of their receipts in 1867-8 was £48,534,412, or, in 
round numbers, 48 millions and a half; the gross amount of 
their receipts in 1868-9 was £49,262,691, or, in round 
numbers, 49 millions and a quarter. It would be seen, then, 
that the receipts of the year 1868-9 were better than those 
of 1867-8 by £728,000. If they turned to the separate 
heads of their income they found that the Land revenue, 
the principal source of their wealth, had fallen off somewhat, 
thanks to an unfavourable season in Madras and the North- 
West Provinces. Assessed Taxes had fallen off considerably, 
because in the year 1867-8 they had a licence tax which 
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5th August affected incomes as low as 200 rupees per annum; whereas 
1870. i n 1868-9 they had a certificate tax on trades and professions, 
which only swept into its net incomes of 500 rupees per 
annum and upwards. Salt again showed less favourable 
results, because the stock of salt in Bengal which they 
had on hand when they ceased to manufacture salt on 
Government account in that part of India had become 
exhausted. Opium, too, had fallen off largely. On the 
other hand, the Forest returns had risen a good deal, as had 
also the excise on spirits, and drugs known as the Abkari 
revenue. A brisk trade brought in an additional £100,000 
for Customs. Stamps went up, so did the Mint revenue, the 
Post Office revenue, the Telegraph revenue, the receipts 
from fees of Courts, fines, and the like; while the sale of a 
large amount of naval stores bought in connection with the 
Abyssinian War in 1867-8, and sold in 1868-9, largely 
swelled the returns under the head of Marine. The general 
result was, as he had said, that the Revenue for 1868-9 was 
better than that of 1867-8 by £728,000. 

He did not think he need trouble the Committee with 
any further remarks about the actual receipts of 1868-9, 
Forest except as regarded two items—the Forest revenue and the 
J! v ' Opium revenue. He singled out the first of those because 
the Committee showed some interest last year in the remarks 
he had occasion to make with regard to the forests, and 
because very frequent inquiries about the Forest service were 
made at the India Office. It might accordingly not be out 
Selection of of place for him to observe that the experiment which they 
competitive had been making of selecting young men by a competitive 
examination, examination, and then giving them a thorough training in 
the great forest schools at Hanover and Nancy, bade fair to 
produce excellent results, and to give them a real forest 
school in India. That was all the more important because, 
although the natural products of India were not as yet 
made anything like so available to mankind as they ought to 
be, the increased tendencies of all art and science in our 
times to produce specialties and encourage specialists, were 
depriving them to a great extent of the assistance which they 
used to receive in that field from various classes of their 
officers, and, above all, from their medical men. The exa¬ 
minations for the special Forest service showed increasingly 
careful preparation. The accounts they received of the pro¬ 
gress of the young men now, or rather till the other day, 
studying on the Continent, were good, while those who were 
in India were thought likely to turn out very useful officers. 
He ought to mention that although the receipts had largely 
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increased there had also been a proportionate increase in the 
expense; hut in a new service of that kind that was only 
what was to he expected, and the expense might well go on 
increasing for some time without raising any presumption 
against the ultimate pecuniary results of the plan. In 
truth, however, as he showed last year, much more than 
mere pecuniary results were at stake. Climatic changes of a 
very dengerous kind were threatening, or in some instances 
had actually occurred, and the evils that had to be met 
were of a sort that could only he checked by the direct 
action of the Central Government. An Indian officer of very 
great distinction, writing to him a short time ago about the 
denudation of the North-West Provinces, illustrated that 
point extremely well. He said— 

“ I feel rather horrified when I think of the acres of denudation that 
I had a hand in when burning bricks for the Ganges Canal Works at 
Roorkee; but it was my business to burn bricks, and as cheap as I could; 
it was the business of the railway establishment to get fuel as cheaply as 
they could—I think it is probable that if I had been very hard up for 
lime I would have burnt the Apollo. But it is only Government that 
can look to such large results as those affecting the future climate of 
the country.'’'’ 

That strong central control they were at last he hoped 
in a fair way of getting, and should thus be able to save 
wide districts of India from the fate which had overtaken 
Greece, Algeria, and many regions round the basin of the 
Mediterranean. The Committee was familiar, from some 
Papers that had been laid before the House, with the 
excellent results of the chinchona cultivation. They had 
already 2,250,000 chinchona plants growing at Darjeeling 
alone. Peru and Ecuador had given increased facilities for 
combating fever, one of the worst enemies of man in India. 
It was now the turn of Brazil to enable them to combat 
acute dysentery, a hardly less formidable foe. Measures 
had been taken to send out from Kew, from Edinburgh, and 
also directly from Brazil, the ipecacuanha, which was now 
considered almost a specific against that terrible malady. A 
considerable number of ipecacuanha plants had arrived 
safely from Brazil, and Dr. Anderson was about to take out 
60 more. The Government- of India had lately been devot¬ 
ing some attention to the Bliea or China grass, an abundant 
Indian product, which, if there could only be obtained a 
machine that would detach the fibre from the stalk in an 
easy and satisfactory manner, would become of great 
economic importance. Rewards, to the extent of as much 
as £5,000, had been offered by the Indian authorities for 
such a machine. The opening of two new routes—that 
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through the Suez Canal to Europe, and that through Cash- 
mere by an easier pass than those formerly used to Eastern 
Turkistan, seemed likely to exercise a very favourable 
influence on the tea cultivation of Northern India. Mr. Shaw, 
a Kangra planter, went lately as a pioneer of that new form 
of commerce, and returned with so excellent a report of the 
friendly dispositions of the powerful Prince who now ruled 
there, that the Earl of Mayo had despatched a mission to 
his Court. Turning to another very important Indian 
product, it was gratifying to observe that India last year 
actually sent nearly as much cotton to our shores as the 
United States and Brazil put together. What would have 
been said if any one had prophesied that in 1860 ? He 
hoped that every succeeding year would show better and 
better results. 

The general question of opium was discussed in the House 
in the month of May last, and therefore he would confine 
himself to the financial bearings of the subject. There was 
satisfactory evidence that the cultivation of the poppy was 
spreading very extensively through China, although the old 
rigorous edicts against it still remained unrepealed; but 
there was not satisfactory evidence as to how far that 
extended cultivation was merely the result of the withdrawal 
of much of the pressure that prevented the Chinaman from 
indulging in his favourite luxury, and of a consequent 
increase of consumption; or whether it implied that the 
Chinese opium was now used by many who formerly used 
the Indian opium. Eor anything yet known, Indian opium 
might still find a very profitable market in China. The 
returns from opium had varied so very much in the last 
10 years, and even the best-informed knew so very little of 
the real facts connected with the growth of opium in China, 
that it would be most unwise in the Indian Government 
hastily to adopt the extreme views of those who believed 
that our Opium revenue must go. On the other hand, the 
recent great fall might possibly presage a much smaller 
average return, and they must be prepared for that eventu¬ 
ality. 

Passing to the Expenditure, he would compare the 
actual out-goings of 1867-8 and 1868-9. In 1867-8 there 
was spent £49,542,107; in 1868-9, £52,036,721. The in¬ 
crease of receipts was very considerable and very satisfactory; 
but more considerable and less satisfactory was the increase 
of expenditure, which amounted to £2,494,614. The first 
important head of increase was Allowances, Refunds, and 
Drawbacks, where there was a large increase, arising from 
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the fact that we paid over in this year to the Nizam the 
accumulations of the surplus revenue of the Berars, which 
were certain provinces ceded by the Nizam under arrange¬ 
ments made in 1853 in payment of the expense of the 
Hyderabad Contingent. The item of Political Agencies and 
other Foreign Services was swollen by the payment to Shere 
Ali which they discussed last year, and by the expense 
connected with the reception of that Prince when he visited 
the Viceroy. He ivas happy to say that almost every mail 
brought increased testimony to the wisdom of the policy 
inaugurated by Lord Lawrence, and carefully imitated by his 
successor, under directions from home—the policy, he meant, 
of giving the most friendly countenance to the ruler who 
had proved himself to be really the elect of the Afghan 
people. For some years, the Committee would remember, a 
civil war raged in Afghanistan, and it had been impossible 
for even the best informed statesman to say to which side the 
sympathies of that wild race would at length incline. 
During those years, Sir John Lawrence, in spite of dis¬ 
couragement, in spite of taunts, in spite of Russophobia, 
and that still more dangerous complaint, which ever raged 
along the Indian frontier line, and was known as the K.C.B. 
mania, held his hand, and preserved an attitude of friendly 
observation. That was the period of “ masterly inaction,” 
to use the happy phrase of a gifted man, the late Mr. 
J. S. Wyllie, who- was in this House for a few weeks, but 
had now, alas ! illustrated the saying—“ whom the gods love 
die young.” But then circumstances changed. It became 
clear that Shere Ali really represented a majority of the 
Afghan nation, and Sir John Lawrence assisted him with no 
niggard hand. All that had since been done had been the 
development of that policy. We had made no entangling 
alliance; but the knowledge that w r e desired to see the 
existing ruler of Cabul strong, peaceful, and prosperous, 
together with the frank interchange of views that had taken 
place between the Foreign Offices at St. Petersburg and 
London, had produced a most excellent effect from the 
mouth of the Kkyber far away to the cities of Central Asia. 
The political troubles of Afghanistan, however, arose as 
suddenly as the winter storms among her mountains, and 
many accidents might upset the fair promise of the present. 
Yet the impartial historian would, he was sure, come to the 
conclusion that the late Viceroy acted wisely both at the 
beginning and at the end of his rule, and that both the late 
and the present Government were right in giving him their 
entire support. 
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The rise under Army Charges was very great—nearly 
£400,000, from increases to the Bengal and Bombay Com¬ 
missariat establishment, the Ordnance establishment, &c., 
and he feared that, read by the light of information which 
we had recently received from the Government of India, so 
large an increase in the most unsatisfactory of all branches 
of our expenditure could not be altogether defended. There 
was a great increase also under the head of Public Works 
Ordinary; but much of this was necessary. There was 
famine in many districts, and after the Orissa catastrophe 
public opinion in this country would not have suffered the 
Indian authorities to be slack in pushing on famine relief 
works, even at the risk of seriously affecting the finances of 
the State. Then, again, the Government of India pressed 
the Home authorities to send them out, with inconvenient 
and expensive speed, materials required for improving the 
port of Calcutta; and here, too, they had English public 
opinion on their side, for the two cyclones coming so near 
upon each other had, not unnaturally, struck terror into the 
shipping interest. Further, there was a large increase in the 
demands of India on England under the head of stores, 
mainly for the supply of moorings for the Hooghly, of 
machinery for making breech-loading ammunition, and for 
larger supplies of marine, military, and public works stores. 
There was also a large increase in the expenditure in Eng¬ 
land, exclusive of that incurred for Stores for India—an 
increase, however, wholly beyond the control of the Home 
authorities, arising under such items as charges for a sub¬ 
marine telegraph which had been laid along the Mekran coast; 
for the construction of two “ Monitors” to defend the har¬ 
bour of Bombay, the second city of the British Empire ; for 
military and medical fund pensions, which were now includ¬ 
ed under charges in England consequent on the transfer of 
those funds to Government; for interest on debt, and for 
increased pensions and furlough pay paid in London. Then 
there was a greatly enlarged expenditure, under the head of 
Law and Justice, from an increase to the number of collec¬ 
tors and magistrates in Bengal, and many other things con¬ 
nected with the better management and more scientific 
administration of the country. These constant increases of 
existing salaries and fresh appointments were inevitable 
evils, for we had been teaching the Natives to insist on a 
higher standard of government. In the Judicial department 
something might be saved by employing more native labour, 
for the Courts were full of pleaders who knew the codes 
and the regulations as well as the European who sat on the 
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judgment seat; but first-rate legal ability must be found in 
some way, for in most parts of India tbe good old times of 
patriarchal justice under a spreading tree were gone by for 
ever. Civilization brought a demand for scientific adminis¬ 
tration as well as good tribunals ; and the day was not far 
distant when the ablest man would be overmastered by the 
work of a collectorate which was, like some of the Madras 
ones, as big as all Yorkshire, or even by the average Indian 
district, which was only as big as Devon and Cornwall rolled 
into one. Various branches of expenditure decreased in 
1868-9. We got rid, for instance, of the payments for in¬ 
terest on Service Funds, for we arranged to take over the 
capital of the military and medical funds and to pay the 
pensions, so that to have charged ourselves with the old 
high interest on the capital would have been a needless com¬ 
plication. The opium market again was falling, and fewer 
cultivators wished for advances; that made some difference ; 
and Marine Charges, which had been swollen by the Abys¬ 
sinian Expedition, also fell off considerably. So did Allow¬ 
ances and Assignments under .Treaties and Engagements, 
which had been exceptionally high in the previous year; 
and much less was paid as well under the head of Miscel¬ 
laneous as under the head of Superannuation, Itetired, and 
Compassionate Allowances; because the first of these heads 
of charge had been swollen in 1867-8 by the demands of 
famine-stricken Orissa, and the second had been exception¬ 
ally high in the same year, because we had during its course 
paid up certain arrears of donations to Service Funds. 

For the year of the Regular Estimate, which began on 
the 1st of April, 1869, and ended on the 31st of March, 
1870, our accounts were, as he had already explained, not 
complete when Sir Richard Temple, the Financial Member 
of the Governor General’s Council, made his Statement on 
the 2nd of April. He had before him the Actuals of 
from 10 to 11 months only. The rest was a matter of 
estimate; or, in other words, of calculation and conjecture. 
We were' given to understand by Sir Richard Temple 
that the receipts for the year 1869-70 would amount to 
nearly £53,000,000, or, deducting the net returns from 
Railways after the payment of the working expenses, which 
had this year been included without any sanction from the 
Secretary of State in Council, to £50,387,925. On the 
other hand, we were given to understand that the expendi¬ 
ture would amount to £53,500,000, or, making the necessary 
correction with regard to the Railway Guaranteed Interest, 
on this side also, to £50,951,420. From these figures the 
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Committee would perceive that the general result, as antici¬ 
pated in April last, was a deficit of about £563,000 on the 
ordinary Revenue of the year. These were the figures which 
were before Parliament; but we had assurances that the 
Actuals would turn out better than Sir Richard Temple 
believed when he made his Budget Statement. Tim sub¬ 
stance of the information telegraphed by the Viceroy 
on the 18th of July was that the accounts of 1869-70, 
adjusted up to July the 16th, were better than Sir Richard 
Temple expected on April the 2nd by about £700,000, so 
that we might expect, as at present advised, a small surplus, 
or at least an equilibrium, thanks to the prompt and decisive 
action which was taken in the autumn of last year by the 
Viceroy and his Council assembled at Simla. 

The year 1870-1, for which we had no accounts, was 
entirely dependent on calculation and conjecture. Speaking 
on the 2nd of April, Sir Richard Temple expected to receive 
about £52,300,000, including, that is, the traffic receipts 
received from the Railways after deducting working expenses. 
But if we exclude these last,-according to the usual and better 
arrangement, the amount would he much less, say £49,200,000. 
On the other hand, he expected to have to pay about 
£52,200,000, including the gross amount of the interest 
guaranteed to the Railways *, hut if from that amount tho 
net traffic receipts were deducted, the charges in India and 
England came to a little over £49,000,000, leaving a small 
surplus of £163,440. That amounted really to no surplus 
at all, and was far below the figure which had been pointed 
out as the minimum by successive Secretaries of State, 
whose orders had been to frame Estimates so as to show a 
probable surplus of from £500,000 to £1,000,000 sterling. 
This Estimate was, however, in respect of expenditure in 
England, too favourable, and according to the information 
now obtainable here, the revenues would amount to about 
£49,300,000 and the charges to about £49,400,000, thus 
showing a probable deficit of over £100,000, instead of a 
surplus of £163,000. Even that small surplus could not 
have been estimated for by the Government of India except 
by calling in the aid of the unpopular, but in the opinion 
of the Viceroy and his Council absolutely necessary, income 
tax, without the recent increase in which the Indian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have had to estimate 
for a deficit in the year 1870-1 of very considerably more 
than £1,000,000. That would have been a strong measure, 
and he was fortunate in having at hand a resource so con¬ 
venient as the income tax, which affected only 1 in 1,000 of 
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our Indian fellow-subjects, and those the persons who were 
best able to pay. 

To notice the chief objections that had been taken to 
the policy of the Government of India in raising the income 
tax to 3-J per cent., he would take the Calcutta Memorial 
lately forwarded to the Secretary of State in Council through 
the Government of India, and say a word on each of its 
allegations seriatim. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again this day. 

House again in Committee. 

Mr. Grant Duff, on resuming his speech, said, he was 
about to make some observations in regard to the income tax 
in India, and the simplest way of placing before the Com¬ 
mittee the objections to the raising of the tax, and the 
answer of the Government, would be to take the Calcutta 
Memorial, and go through its allegations seriatim. The 
first four paragraphs related to the rapidity with which the 
Income Tax Act was passed through the Legislative Council; 
and he believed dissatisfaction had been aggravated by 
contrasting this rapidity with the great amount of delibera¬ 
tion which preceded the imposition of the income tax by 
Mr. "Wilson. Now, while it was necessary that long 
deliberation should precede the imposition of a new tax 
strange to the British system in India, it was not necessary 
that long deliberation should precede the raising of an 
already existing tax from 2 to 3| per cent. The period of 
representative bodies in India was not yet, and when the 
whole Cabinet of the Governor General had consented, 
however reluctantly, to the raising of the income tax as a 
State necessity, it made little matter whether the Bill went 
through in a few days or a few weeks. All concerned, 
however, including the Secretary of State in Council, would 
have been better pleased if the Pinancial Member had seen 
his way to make his proposal with regard to raising the 
income tax somewhat earlier. The 5th paragraph complained 
that the Budget Statement was framed upon an erroneous 
principle, expenditure upon the construction of extensive 
public works of a permanent nature, such as barracks or 
other works of emergent necessity, being charged against 
the Revenue of the current year, instead of the whole of 
such expenditure being spread over a series of years, and the 
current year debited with a fair proportion only. To this lie 
replied by reiterating in the most positive terms that the 
policy, as well of the Secretary of State in Her Majesty’s 
present Government as of the Secretary of State in Ilcr 
Majesty’s late Government, was that barracks in India and 
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6th august all other works of a similar character should he charged 
1870. against the Revenue of the current year or not executed at 
all. “ Sint ut sunt, aut non sint.” To adopt any other 
course would be simply to throw dust in our own eyes, and 
to palter with the financial security of the Empire. The 
6th paragraph expressed the alarm of the memorialists at 
the “ imposition of an income tax of 3^ per cent., equal to 
7-|d. in the pound, in a time of profound peace.” To that 
he replied that an income tax of 7 bd. in the pound, though 
often exceeded in England, was a higher income tax than 
the Government would wish to see continued in time of 
peace; but that, considered as a temporary measure mainly 
occasioned by our having in the last few years tried to 
civilize India a little too fast—in accordance, be it remem¬ 
bered, with the wishes of the very class which was making 
the loudest outcry—it could not be considered excessive 
under the circumstances in which the Viceroy’s Council 
found itself placed. The memorialists further represented, 
in the 7th paragraph, that “ a tax intended to fall exclusively 
upon the middle and upper classes of this country, who 
comprised less than one-tliousandth part of the whole popu¬ 
lation, was unjust. His reply to this was that the classes 
which were hit by the income tax were the very classes 
which had not hitherto paid enough—Europeans who had 
gone to India in search of fortune or competence, and the 
wealthy Natives. The greatest obstacle in the way of a 
good financial system in India was the difficulty of making 
these last contribute a fair proportion to the necessities of 
the State which made their existence possible. Every device 
known to the financiers of the West—succession duties and 
so forth—broke down before the altered conditions of the 
taxation problem in India, and a civilized Government could 
not resort to those short and easy methods which were 
employed so freely in the good old times. The memorialists 
also submitted in the 8th paragraph, that the taxpayers of 
India had a substantial grievance in the large and excessive 
expenditure in England of money drawn from India, to the 
extent of nearly one-fourth of its entire annual Revenue, 
without any efficient check or control being exercised from 
India, and in the absence of the early publication of full 
and exact details of such expenditure. His reply to that 
was that only a mere fraction of the money expended in 
England for India could properly be called home expenditure 
at all. Almost all of it consisted of money expended in 
buying things which the Indian Government asked the 
Secretary of State to buy for it in Europe, because they were 
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not to be bought, or begged, or stolen in Asia; and nearly 5 th august 
the whole of the rest consisted of payments made by 187 °- 
the Secretary of State, because the Indian Government 
must make those payments somewhere, and found it more 
advantageous to make them in London than at Calcutta. 

Such, for example, was the interest on the debt con¬ 
tracted on behalf of the Indian Government in England, 
the guaranteed interest on the railways in India, paid in 
the way most convenient to all parties, to the people in 
England who had made them, and the pensions, furlough- 
pay, and so forth, disbursed to the retired or actual ser¬ 
vants of the Government when in Europe for its conveni¬ 
ence, and virtually at its request. The 9th and 10th 
paragraphs regretted the state of the finances, and asked 
for the disallowance of the Income Tax Act, and the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
position of the State so far as its pecuniary circumstances 
were concerned. To that he replied that no Secretary of 
State would ever have dreamt of overruling in such a 
matter the Governor General and his whole Council in com¬ 
pliance with the demands of a fraction, though an in¬ 
fluential fraction, of the population of India ; and that the 
appointment of a Royal Commission would be an excellent 
thing if by the first wave of a wand we could create half 
a dozen thoroughly competent Western financiers willing 
to go to India; and by a second wave of the wand could 
make them intimately acquainted with all the past and pre¬ 
sent of India, in their bearing upon receipt and expenditure. 

Even with the increased income tax, Sir Richard Temple 
was only able to promise a surplus of £160,000, and when 
he promised that, he was not reckoning a sufficiently large 
amount for home expenditure. 

The telegram, of which he had stated the substance to 
the House, was, however, so far reassuring—projecting, as 
it did, some brighter hopes into the year 1870-1. Opium, 
too, was doing better than was expected when Sir Richard 
Temple made his Statement in April. He would not have 
the Committee, however, to be over sanguine. We were, 
hon. Members would remember, in our capacity of receivers 
of the Land revenue, largely dependent upon the seasons, 
and the last two or three seasons had not been favourable. 

A bad season impoverished the people, who became unwilling 
to buy European goods, which were, or appeared to them, 
in the nature of luxuries; and so our Customs were apt to 
fall off, just as our Land revenue was checked. Opium, 
again, was, as we had already seen, having one of its periodi- 
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cal depressions—if, indeed, the recent fall could be spoken of 
by so mild a name—-and Sir Richard Temple was not thought, 
even under the slightly improved circumstances to which 
he had alluded, to have been, on the whole, too cautious in 
estimating the receipts in 1870-1 from that second most 
important feeder of our Revenue at under £7,000,000; 
whereas, in 1867-8, a smaller Opium expenditure brought an 
Opium revenue of nearly £9,000,000. 

Turning to the other side of the Budget Estimate, to 
the contemplated payments of the Government of India, the 
pruning-hook of reduction had, he must admit, been applied 
to the expenditure with no sparing hand. The Grant for 
Public Works Ordinary, for example, was reduced by about 
£1,700,000 below the actual expenditure under that heading 
in the year 1867-8. He was far from saying, however, that, 
although the pruning-hook of reduction had been vigorously 
applied to the expenditure of 1870-1, it might not be further 
applied in 1871-2. In fact, the Government of India en¬ 
couraged them to hope that that would be the case. 

lie had now stated the probabilities of their outgoings 
and incomings for 1870-1, so far as he knew them. It 
remained to ask what was the state of the cash balances on 
on the 31st of March, 1870; or, in other words, what 
balance had India at her bankers on that day ? India had at 
her bankers on that day £13,982,099 (being £337,210 more 
than was anticipated by Sir Richard Temple in his Budget 
Speech, and in the accounts as laid before Parliament), 
including an unexpended balance from the last loan of over 
£1,000,000—a sum which the Government of India con¬ 
sidered would be more than adequate for all the ordinary 
requirements of the year. It was, however, proposed to 
expend £3,000,000, or a little more, for Public Works 
Extraordinary. Of these, £2,000,000 would probably be 
raised in England, and the rest would be taken from the 
cash balances. Public Works Extraordinary were, he might 
remind the Committee, that class of public works for which 
they thought themselves entitled to borrow. It was in them 
that the commercial interests of Great Britain were, or 
conceived themselves to be, chiefly interested; and a good 
deal of needless alarm was sometimes created in this country, 
and even found expression in this House, when it was 
announced that there was to be a reduction in Indian public 
works. That arose from not apprehending the distinction 
which was made between Public Works Ordinary and Extra¬ 
ordinary, the broad distinction between the two kinds of 
public works being that we classed as Public Works Ordinary 
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improvements more or less analogous to those which a 
country gentleman would think it his duty to pay out of his 
income, and under the other, those kinds of improvements 
on which he would think himself justified in expending 
capital. By the one class of improvements it was hoped to 
effect great indirect good, but the Government did not look 
for a direct pecuniary return; by the other they hoped to 
obtain an early and ample return in hard cash. Of the 
large sums which, as he mentioned a few minutes ago, it 
was proposed to expend in Public Works Extraordinary, 
about £1,732,500 would be for irrigation works, and the 
remainder—about £1,300,000—would be for expenditure in 
India and England on account of State Railways. 

The Committee generally liked to hear a little about our 
irrigation works, and would be glad to learn that, whereas 
we spent about £220,000 upon them in 1867-8, and £108,000 
upon them in 1868-9, it w r as proposed to spend in the year 
now passing the large figure which he had just mentioned— 
namely, £1,732,500. Hon. Members would listen with 
interest to the following extract from a speech by the 
Viceroy in the Budget debate at Calcutta:— 

“ There never was a year in which the benefits of irrigation were 
more decidedly evidenced than in the last year. In the unusually dry 
season of 1868-9 a great calamity was averted. It is stated on the 
authority of the Government of the North-Western Provinces and of 
the canal officers engaged there, that in those Provinces alone 
1,425,702 acres were kept in a state of fertility which would otherwise 
have been unproductive. Colonel Brownlow and his officers exerted 
themselves to the utmost. The result was that in those irrigated dis¬ 
tricts there was a considerable increase in the production of the lower 
class of' cereals, and I find that the 2,786 acres of that description of 
crop which were under irrigation in 1867-8 have increased, in 1868-9, 
to the amount of 85,281 acres. The Returns exibit an increase- of the 
extent of land watered of 665,023 acres over the preceding year, 96 per¬ 
cent. more than that irrigated in 1860-1, the most recent year of scarcity, 
and 45 per cent, greater than in 1866-7, the previous maximum of 
irrigation. In the Meerut Division irrigation reached tire extraordinary 
extent of 308,161 acres, or 30 per cent, of the entire eulturable area of 
the district, exhibiting an increase over the preceding year of 103 per 
cent. These facts tend completely to show the enormous value of irriga¬ 
tion works." 

With regard to State railways the Committee would be 
satisfied that we were applying the sinews of war to them 
pretty freely, when he stated that whereas we were in the 
year 1870-1 about to spend on them well on to £1,300,000, 
we spent on them in 1867-8 only £594. Euil details as to 
what was being done would be found in Mr. Juland Danver’s 
Report, which lmd been lately circulated ; but lie might 
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observe, in passing, that the Viceroy announced in thc- 
Budget debate of April last at Calcutta, that he hoped to 
open 801 additional miles of railway in the year which 
was now in progress. 

What, then, in a sentence, was the financial story that 
lie had to tell in the last two years? There was a deficit in 
1867-8, a deficit in 1868-9, a small surplus, after much effort, 
in 1869-70, and an equilibrium in 1870-1. No one would 
say that this was a brilliant state of affairs. Had we, then, 
any reason to hope that it would mend, and that the near 
financial future would be better ? He thought we had. 

The necessity of a radical change had this year been 
impressed upon the authorities in India not merely by des¬ 
patches from the Secretary of State, but by the discovery 
suddenly made by themselves that the forecasts laid before 
the public in March, 1869, and transmitted to the Secretary 
of State, were unmistakably misleading. Since this came 
to the knowledge of the Viceroy and of his Council we had 
observed the most gratifying signs of a feeling that such a 
state of things as declared itself last September was injuri¬ 
ous, not only to the Department which it immediately con¬ 
cerned, biit to the whole Government. The altered tone of 
many communications which had been received from India 
led the Government to hope that the absolute necessity for a 
severer economy, for an improved financial department, and 
for obliging all the subordinate authorities to bring their 
accounts more closely up to date was thoroughly apprehended 
and keenly felt, while at the same time there was a perfect 
conformity of opinion between the Home Government and 
the Government in India as to what he might call the great 
lines on which our financial policy should be built. The 
great lines on which our financial policy should be built 
were, in liis opinion, as follows :—First, military reduction; 
peace round the frontier and within the frontier. Every 
year in which the Indian atmosphere was undisturbed by a 
little war—and such years were unhappily few—was a year 
gained to the habit of peace; and it was certain that retali¬ 
atory raids against wild tribes, like the Huzara people in the 
far North-west, or the Looshais in the North-east of the 
Empire, were, even when most necessary and most successful, 
a very great evil, only to be resorted to in the direst extre- 
nity, because tliey excited and troubled an area far wider than 
that over which the operations extended. The best authori¬ 
ties united in assuring us that the habit of peace in the 
British territory south of the Nerbudda had extended during 
the last few years in the most surprising manner; and they 
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were sanguine as to our being able before many years passed 
by considerably to diminish our force in these regions. 
Those who reflected that the countries of which he was 
speaking contained the scenes of many of our most famous 
victories, would appreciate the significance of this statement; 
but this was not all. We had in this part of India two 
great hopes, which seemed to be in a fair way of fulfilment, 
and which were both eminently favourable to peace. The 
first of these was that the ruler who would eventually 
succeed to the great inheritance of Mysore would not dis¬ 
appoint the expectations which had been formed of him, 
and would maintain and develop the admirable system of 
government which Mr. Bowring, an extremely able public 
servant, had just handed over to the care of Colonel Meade, 
who long managed, with great success, the difficult and 
delicate diplomacy of Central India. Certain it was that 
the progress of the lieir-apparent of the Throne of Mysore, 
of which we were kept carefully advised, had been, up to 
the present time, highly satisfactory. Our second hope was 
that the efforts of the enlightened Government which now 
controlled the wide realms of the Nizam, far the most 
powerful of Native Princes, might be thoroughly successful, 
and that by the time the child-ruler of these broad lands— 
equal, be it remembered, to about three Irelands—came to 
his throne he might read, with incredulous wonder, the 
description of his capital which was laid before this House 
in the famous sua si bona nbrint Papers. The second line 
on which our financial policy should be built was civil 
reduction; not so much by cutting down salaries—always a 
process of doubtful advantage when service, to be good for 
anything, must be more than willing—but, by availing our¬ 
selves of all increases of communication, to amalgamate the 
duties of posts that must be held by Europeans, and to take 
advantage of improving Native intelligence to obtain cheaper 
labour; in connection with which we must, however, remem¬ 
ber the imperious demands which civilization made for 
improved administration, to which he had already alluded, 
and which would, perhaps, more than neutralize all we could 
do in this direction. The third line upon which our finan¬ 
cial policy should be built was the throwing as much as 
possible upon the local governments the financial burden of 
those improvements which, while they did not directly add 
to the income of the State, and must not, therefore, be paid 
out of loans, Avere of distinct palpable benefit to the locali¬ 
ties concerned. The fourth line upon which our financial 
policy should be built was the pushing on, with the utmost 
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zeal, ami to the fullest, extent to which it could be done 
without deranging the labour market or injuring our credit, 
all public works which would be directly remunerative, while 
we rather held our hand in improvements which wort' not 
directly remunerative. Further, we must take care, by 
improving our Public Works Department, and provid¬ 
ing ourselves with other securities, that the works called 
reproductive should he really so, and not in any case 
so only upon paper. This question of reorganizing the 
Public Works Department was occupying the most serious 
attention of the Secretary of State in Council. It would 
he premature to attempt to explain at any length what 
was being done about our civil engineering College in 
the present state of the arrangements ; but he felt confident 
that no one would complain that the scheme likely to be 
adopted did not go to the root of the evils complained of. 
The fifth line upon which our financial policy should be 
built was the resisting to the uttermost all those benevolent 
hut dangerous persons who advocated the claims of this or 
that interest, which strove to make good some unjust and 
unscrupulous demand upon the pocket of the Indian taxpayer. 
The High Court of Parliament had no more nobile ojjicinm, 
as they would say in Scotland, than to stand between these 
voracious interests and the patient millions of India. He need 
say nothing about the extreme importance of fostering the 
Land revenue, nor of the necessity for carefully watching the 
opium trade. By working steadily upon the lines he had indi¬ 
cated, along with the Government of India, he thought ere long 
we should find they had as few deficits as at one time they 
had surpluses; even in spite of the falling off in the Opium 
revenue, which would, probably, take place before long. 
He would not now repeat, what he said last year of the very 
great improvements which would result in some few years 
from the natural operations of the Revenue, nor need lie 
say anything about the fact that in 1874 they would get rid 
of the payment of about £450,000 a year to holders of the 
old India Stock. He would simply allude to the fact which 
w r as explained last year, that before long they would begin 
to gain and not lose in the railway exchanges between this 
country and India. Ho should not enlarge upon any one of 
these things, because his object was to give the Committee 
anything but a sanguine view of tlie state of affairs. But 
there was one matter on which lie would say a few words. 
The usual practice in all countries in making railways was 
to consider tlie dividends paid to shareholders, wdiile railways 
were in course of construction, as part of the capital of the 
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line ; but those in India had never adopted that plan. They had 5th Avgust 
always considered the guaranteed interest as a charge on the 1870. 
Revenue of the year. This alone represented a sum of Guaranteed 
£1,214,742 for the current year, and not much less than ViaUwnys' 1 
£10,000,000 for past years, which some financiers, and those 
not of the ultra-sanguine school, would wish to treat as so 
much debt legitimately incurred for promoting the locomotion 
and general welfare of the country. lie could not take that 
view, considering the peculiarity of the tenure by which 
India was held; although everything seemed extraordinarily 
peaceful and prosperous, it was quite impossible to say what 
a generation would bring forth. In making an experiment 
absolutely unique in human history, we should he very 
great purists in the matter of debt. Our Indian Debt was 
small, indeed, in comparison with that of the great nations 
of the world ; hut then we must remember that the words 
“ our Indian Debt” meant something quite different in the 
mouth of an Anglo-Indian from what “ our English Debt” 
meant in the mouth of an Englishman. The possessive 
pronoun covered a much larger number of persons here than 
in India. If, however, we steadily resisted the blandish¬ 
ments of couleur-cle-rose financiers, lie saw' nothing that 
should induce us to feel any real anxiety about the future of 
Indian finance. Great surpluses we were not likely to have, 
because our object was to spend every penny of surplus 
upon improving the country without involving it in debt, 
and endangering the powers or credit of the Government. 

The foreign rulers of India, more unhappy than the much- 
enduring hero of the ancient world, were doomed to sail not 
once, but, he had almost said, for ever, certainly for not a 
few decades, between Scylla and Charybdis. Such a voyage 
required no small amount of nerve, and the helmsman must 
not be blamed too harshly, if, occasionally, he seemed to be 
dangerously near either the Italian or the Sicilian Coast; if, 
in other words, he seemed sometimes to he pushing on im¬ 
provements too quickly, and sometimes to be husbanding a 
little too much those pecuniary resources without a free use 
of which improvement was impossible in a country like 
India. 

Having laid before the Committee these views with Mr. Fawcett’s 
regard to Indian finance, he would merely say with refer- motio "- 
enee to the speech of the lion. Member lor Brighton 
(Mr, Eawcctt), that the lion. Member appeared to have 
strained very much the forms of the house in making a 
speech full of financial details while the Speaker was 
in the Chair. It had been the custom of the House to 
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take care that such matters should be discussed in Com¬ 
mittee. It would, perhaps, be the best course to treat that 
speech, which offered room for a groat many observations— 
to use the least strong term which lie could find—as having 
been made in Committee, and he would reply at a later hour 
to such of the rash, reckless, and more than erroneous 
expressions of the lion. Gentleman as might happen not to 
be sufficiently disposed of in the course of the discussion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it appears by the Accounts laid before this House that the 
total Revenue of India for the year ending the 31st day of March 1869 
was £49,252,691 ; the total of the direct claims upon the Revenue, 
including charges of collection and cost of Salt and Opium, was 
£9,249,766 ; the charges in India, including Interest on Debt, and 
Public Works ordinary, were £33,406,826; the value of Stores sup¬ 
plied from England was £1,432,840; the charges in England were 
£6,246,819; the Guarranteed Interest on the Capital of Railway and 
other Companies, in India and in England, deducting net Traffic 
Receipts, was £1,700,000, making a total charge for the same year of 
£52,036,721; and there were an excess of Expenditure over Income 
in that year amounting to £2,774,030; that the charge for Public 
Works extraordinary was £1,370,613, and that including that charge 
the excess of Expenditure over Income was £4,144,643d’ 

Mit. Eastwick : Sir, I am sure that everyone who has 
listened to the very able Statement just delivered will be 
satisfied with it—as a Statement. Indeed, as far as regards 
clearness of explanation and lucid arrangement, nothing 
more could he desired, and that is all for which my lion. 
Eriend the Under Secretary of State is responsible. But 
when we come to that for which he is not responsible—that 
is, to the financial measures themselves of this year’s Indian 
Budget, I own I think the reverse is the case, and that they 
arc so eminently unsatisfactory as to deserve the censure 
w hich they have already received from the Indian public. 
In saying this, I do not mean to impute any blame to 
Sir Richard Temple, whose career I have watched from the 
very first, and whose great abilities and indefatigable energy 
I, in common with all who know him, admire. It is the 
system I blame, which, in spite of vdiat was done to improve 
it by Mr. James Wilson and by the Financial Commissions 
of 1859 and the following years, is still very far from being 
perfect. How, indeed, can a system be called perfect which 
omits from account such a glaring item as £152,290, a 
charge in the political department which was avowedly 
overlooked in the Estimate of 1869-70 ! How can anything 
like complete accuracy he attained as long as the Indian 
Estimates are liable to he deranged by a sudden order from 
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the Secretary of State in Council to pay, perhaps, £500,000 
to some Native Prince or public company ? Can we look for 
exact Estimates when tlie Home Accounts are year after year 
unexpectedly swollen by enormous indents for stores, regard¬ 
ing which neither tlie Financial Minister in India nor tlie 
Secretary of State in this country has bad any previous 
warning ? The Indian financial system is still confessedly 
imperfect, and the Indian authorities who have to carry it 
out seem to me not even yet sufficiently impressed with the 
extreme, I might almost say the desperate, necessity there is 
for better arrangements, and for carrying economy to the 
very farthest limits compatible with the safe working of the 
machinery of government. It is, perhaps, impossible for 
men who have resided long in India, whose minds are biased 
by Indian associations, and who have been accustomed to 
lavish expenditure, to realize the true position of affairs. 
Occasionally, no doubt, as was the case this year, some 
compunction is shown by them at the increasing expenditure, 
and spasmodic efforts are then made to reduce it. But these 
efforts, by their very suddenness and uncertainty, have a 
contrary effect; for, as was well said by one who took part 
in the Indian debate of the 5tli of April last—It is impos¬ 
sible to make suddenly great and fundamental changes 
without enormous loss.” In general, however, to use the 
words of the same speaker, Mr. John Strachey, “ the Indian 
Government lives in a fool’s paradise,” an illusion which, I 
fear, will not be dispelled now that the expected deficit is 
reconverted into a surplus. Sir, I, for my part, wish to do 
something towards dispelling these illusions, and closing the 
doors of this paradise; and I would, therefore, beg to point 
out one or two of the most prominent reasons which make 
it imperative on the Indian Government to adjust its finances, 
and carry retrenchments to, as it were, the outside edge. 
The first reason is, of course, the precariousness of the Opium 
revenue, as to which I must call attention to a new element 
of danger which, I believe, has hitherto escaped notice. It 
was certainly overlooked by Sir Richard Temple, who, in his 
Financial Statement, contented himself with a slight refer¬ 
ence to the increase of opium cultivation in China, and 
merely said that “the trade will be subject to a competition 
not hitherto experienced.” But he did not so much as 
allude to the rapid increase of opium cultivation in Persia, 
a country which, a few years ago, did not export opium at 
all, but last year sent no less than 4,000 chests, worth about 
£500,000 sterling, to China. This Persian opium has been 
analyzed at Bombay, and is proved to be nearly, if not quite, 
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equal to Indian, and, as it pays no duty, being carried in 
Trench vessels to Ceylon, the profit on it is so enormous 
that we must not he surprised if we should see the trade 
in it doubled, or quadrupled, in a year or two. Wo shall 
thus not only be supplanted in the Chinese markets to a 
considerable extent, but must expect to receive very reduced 
prices for what opium we may continue to sell. In face 
of such a contingency, and with the position and known 
fact of the rapid extension of opium cultivation by the 
Chinese themselves, it would be madness to delay any 
longer making preparations to meet the, perhaps, gradual 
but in the end inevitable, extinction of the Opium revenue. 
The next point to which I wish to draw attention is the rise 
of prices and of wages throughout India, but especially 
in the Bombay Presidency. This renders it every day more 
difficult for the Government to economize by reducing the 
salaries of its employes. Servants now get in some parts of 
India three times the wages they got before the mutiny, and 
junior officers, both civil and military, instead of being 
able to save money out of their pay, as formerly, are now 
sometimes compelled to club together to take a house. As 
a labourer receives double the hire he did 10 years ago, 
the construction of new public works is rendered more 
expensive, and that circumstance alone must operate as a 
restriction on the effective outlay of Government. But in 
the item of repairs, which is an annual charge that some¬ 
times rises to between £1,000,000 and £2,000,000, expendi¬ 
ture cannot be stinted unless we would see the existing 
public works in ruins; and this item of expense must, 
therefore, go on increasing every year. The last reason that 
I shall mention for abandoning illusions, and instituting a 
most searching inquiry into expenditure with a view to its 
reduction, is one which has been alluded to in “ another 
place.” It is that justice demands that “ nothing shall be 
exacted from India but what is strictly due to its defence, or 
paid for exclusively Indian purposes.” Now, when we con¬ 
sider that the Home Charges rose from £3,529,(373 in 1867 
to £16,870,337 in 1869, we cannot feel surprised that the 
educated part of the Indian public believe that a great deal 
more is exacted from India than what is due to its defence. 
I can assure hon. Members that those who influence the 
Press and public opinion in India have long been most 
deeply occupied with this question, and are scrutinizing it 
in a way which demands that corresponding attention 
should be given to it here. Now, I am quite aware that 
the •so Home Charges arc in pari stereotyped, and cannot he 
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reduced, as, for instance, Pensions and Dividends on Indian s™ Aimmn 
Stock, which together make up £1,335,000, but others 1870. 
admit, I believe, of reduction. I am not going through the 
list seriatim, but I ask attention to only one item, which 
appears at the bottom of every column of disbursements _ as 
“ Stores,” and amounted for 1868-69 to £1,609,198, being stores, 
an increase of £438,723 on the year preceding.. Now, these 
stores are required for consumption in India, and the 
Secretary of State is merely a purchasing agent with re¬ 
spect to them, and has no information which would enable 
him to check the demand! I ask, then, why these stores 
should appear at all in the Home Charges, and why the 
heads of Departments in India should not forward to the 
Finance Minister in that country regular Budget Estimates 
of the stores they require, with list of prices and explana¬ 
tory reports, so that these charges might he checked in the 
finance department and kept down to a regular and moder¬ 
ate amount ? The responsibility for them would then rest 
with the Finance Minister; but at present it is fixed no¬ 
where, and though economy may be possible under such a 
system, there is plainly nothing whatever to enforce it. 

Such are some of the most urgent reasons for retrenchment; 

hut I despair of its being carried to the necessary extent 

unless some independent financier is sent out from this coun- indep«mi«nt 

try as Finance Minister, who, after thoroughly examining ro be 

the Home Accounts, and conferring with the Secretary of sent to India. 

State regarding them, should then proceed to India with 

his full support to apply the pruning knife wherever possible. 

If that were done, and if the Secretary of State in Council 
would renounce the practice of ordering expenditure by a 
simple despatch, I should begin to have hopes of economical 
results. I will give, as an" illustration of the practice I 
allude to, the £45,000 ordered as a contribution to Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s naval forces in Indian waters in 1869-70, and of 
which Sir Richard Temple himself tells us in his Financial 
Statement he had no previous intimation. I contend, that 
as a substitute for that practice, the Secretary of State 
should direct Bills for the outlay he desires to be brought 
before the Legislative Council, that they may he duly 
discussed. I would add that, in order to make the discussion 
really valuable, the number of the non-executive members 
of Council ought to he increased, and that instead of all 
being nominated, some of them at least ought to be elected. 

With these remarks, 1 proceed to the main question 
before us—namely, the Budget Estimate for 1870-1. The 
years 1868-9, and 1869-70 are p"" 1 1 gone, and it is 
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useless to dwell on tlie actual accounts of the one and the 
regular Estimate of the other, which ended, in the one case, 
in an actual deficit of £2,750,000, and in the other, in an 
estimated deficit of £625,594—I am using Sir Bichard 
Temple’s figures—now declared to be converted into a small 
surplus. Our real business is to see what can be done in the 
future. Let us begin, then, with the Army, under which 
head there is a saving of £554,016, the total net expen¬ 
diture being reduced to £15,009,116. Now% 1 confess I am 
far from being satisfied with this reduction, which still 
leaves the cost of our Indian Forces greater than that of the 
enormous Erench Army on its peace establishment, and 
£750,000 more than that of the whole Army of Great 
Britain. For my part, I shall not be satisfied until the 
expenditure under this head is brought down to £13,000,000, 
including Home Charges. In order to effect this reduction, 
we must begin by adopting some of the suggestions made in 
a clever pamphlet called India as it should he, and published 
some years ago by Mr. Lodwick, one of the principal officers 
in the Accountant General’s Department in India. His 
suggestions have been in part endorsed by Sir William 
Mansfield, who not only advises that the commander-in- 
chiefships in the subordinate Governments, with their ex¬ 
pensive Staff, should be done away, but says—“ So long as 
the separate system lasts I am hopeless of real economy.” 
The same high authority, while declaring that “ to attempt 
the diminution of the existing British Forces in India is 
fraught with so much danger as not to be thought of,” yet 
admits that the Government may well dispense with a large 
part of the Native Army in the Provinces, where peace has 
now lasted for three-quarters of a century. To this reduction 
of the Native Army, then, I earnestly call the attention of 
hon. Members as being the only safe means of bringing our 
Indian finances to a satisfactory state. Far be from me, Sir, 
at this crisis to recommend any reductions which would 
impair the real efficiency of our Indian Forces, but I am 
confident that reductions might be made which would in¬ 
crease instead of diminishing that efficiency. For the safety of 
our empire, the European regiments, the Punjab Frontier 
Force, the Sikh, Gurkha, and Biluch battalions, and Sindh 
Horse and other Native cavalry are amply sufficient, and v r e 
might retain all these and yet reduce the Native Army by 
50,000 men. At present that great force, which I must remind 
bon. Members still outnumbers our European soldiers by 
two to one, is kept up in order to garrison a number of 
unhealthy stations in the plains of India, which the railroads 
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and the approved loyalty of the Native Princes have ren- 5 th august 
dered unnecessary. If any one will take the trouble to look 1870. 
at a map of military stations, he will see that our forces are 
disposed along the Indian frontier in the shape of a fan, 
with several very large cantonments in the centre of India, 
close to the capitals of Native Princes. Now, I ask, have 
not Sindhia, Holkar, the Gaekwar, and the Nazim passed 
through the fiery ordeal of the mutiny ? When Delhi was 
in the hands of a great rebel army—when 100,000 of our 
mutinous Sepoys clamorously called upon those Princes to 
place themselves at their head, not a breath tarnished their loy¬ 
alty ; and why, then, should we continue to stud their domi¬ 
nions with our cantonments ? It has been said that they ought 
to contribute towards the defence of the Empire. Well, I 
am sure I may venture to say they are willing to contribute 
to it by guaranteeing the tranquillity of Central India. Can 
wo doubt it when we see by this last Budget that Holkar 
and the Nazim have advanced each £1,000,000 for the con¬ 
struction of railroads to the centre of their capitals ? I say, 
then, let us rely on their approved fidelity; let us push 
forward our European regiments from such unhealthy 
places as Cawnpore, Morar, and Secunderabad, to more 
salubrious stations on the frontier, such as the new station 
Eanildiet, and let us reduce a moiety of our Native regi¬ 
ments, including the 25 mixed Bengal regiments, to sim¬ 
ple cadres, which may be expanded again if necessary; 
thus we shall enormously reduce our expenditure, and trans¬ 
fer 50,000 men from the unproductive to the productive class 
of the community. Beyond this, as regards military ex¬ 
penditure, I would only ask that a searching inquiry should 
be made into those commissariat and miscellaneous expenses Commiss . iriat 
which raise the cost of a European infantry regiment from expenses. 
£18,000 or £20,000 a year in England, to £80,000 a year 
in India. It is my conviction that considerable reductions 
might and should be made in this quarter. The inquiry 
might be extended to the number of the officers of the Staff officers or 
corps and locals, which seems still in excess. I see that or|,s mid 
at the close of the last year out of a total of 3,311 officers 
there were no less than 888 on furlough, 410 in civil employ, 

148 in the police, and 82 in Public Works Department, 
besides 253 returned as supernumeraries, leaving only 1,530 
engaged in regimental duty and on the Army Administrative 
Staff. Sir William Mansfield’s speech shows that there 
were altogether 7,080 British officers in India to 55,333 
English soldiers, or, an officer to every eight men. I come 
now to Public Works, and here I must begin by asking the 
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Government whether with an expenditure in this Depart¬ 
ment which rose in 1869-70 to £8,000,000, and, adding the 
expenditure on railways, to upwards of £12,000,000, it is 
possible any longer to overlook the necessity for appointing 
a Minister of Public Works? At present, the Viceroy 
himself holds the portfolio of this Department, and, fully 
admitting the Earl of Mayo’s great ability and aptitude for 
this particular kind of work, I must still think this a very 
objectionable arrangement. What should we say if the 
Prime Minister here, in addition to his own duties, were 
weighted with those of the first Commissioner of Works? 
Great as are the right lion. Gentleman’s powers, we should 
be sorry to see him in that way bending under the lot of 
Issachar. Sir, I suppose it will be admitted that the Army 
and the Public Works Department are the two great causes 
of Indian deficits. And yet, in spite of this admitted fact, 
there are persons who urge the Government to accelerate the 
already overwhelming outlay in this Department. These 
persons would make no distinction between ordinary and 
extraordinary works, but would pay for all alike with bor¬ 
rowed money. Loans terminable and interminable are, 
according to them, to be the one grand feature of Indian 
finance. Sir, I protest against this policy, less weightily, 
indeed, but as warmly as did James W ilson in his memoraDie 
speech of the 18th Pebruarv, 1860. I ask with him— 
“ What was the state of our Indian Debt before the mutiny ? 
What is it now ? And what xvill it soon be, if we are to 
resort to the miserable, the disreputable expedient ol con¬ 
tinuing to borrow in the time of peace ? ” Do I say peace— 
■who can tell how soon India may be compelled to borrow 
to carrv on war ? The w r ar of the mutiny cost India 
£38,000,000, and imposed on her a yearly payment of 
£2,000,000. Surely that is warning enough that we ought to 
reserve the credit of India and her borrowing powers for 
a period of war! But there are other, and to my mind 
irresistible, reasons against the loan policy. In the first 
place, those who advocate loans forget that there is only 
one way of paying the interest on them, and that is by fresh 
taxes. The utmost that retrenchment can do for us is to 
replace coming losses in Revenue, and prevent increasing 
deficits. If the interest on the debt is to be augmented it 
must be met by augmented taxation. How senseless and 
absurd, then, is the combined clamour for a reduced income 
tax and an increased debt! Another reason against an ab¬ 
normal expenditure on public works by Government is that 
it discourages private enterprise, which is already shy enough 
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of India. It must have struck every one that while millions s™ Arorsr 
of private capital go yearly to Mexico, to South America, 1870. 
to the ends of the earth, very little, if any, goes to India 
unless the interest he guaranteed by Government. Now, 
why is this ? The reason is plain, that to spend money on 
public works in India is not in general very remunerative. 

We are told, indeed, in The Times of India of June the 
2nd last, that the Jumna Canal declared 19 per cent, divi¬ 
dend last year, and that it will declare a dividend of 23 
per cent, this year. On the other hand, Sir Richard Temple 
tells us he has written off as irrecoverable the advances 
made on account of Port Canning, and the Earl of Mayo 
mentions that the Government have had to buy up the Orissa 
and Soane Irrigation Company at a cost of £1,040,000. I 
do not say that public works may not be remunerative in 
India; but I do say we ought to scrutinize very closely the 
schemes of well-meaning enthusiasts. The rapid progress 
of scientific discovery, too, is continually inventing cheaper 
modes of constructing public works, and by imprudent haste 
the advantage of these discoveries is lost. Railway com¬ 
munication, for example, might, perhaps, have been acceler¬ 
ated in India by increased outlay, but Government would 
thus have lost the advantage of the light rails and carriages, right rail* 
which now seem likely to be generally adopted. I am glad uud carnages. 
to hear a report, which I hope is correct, that the Govern¬ 
ment have sent Commissioners to Norway to inquire into 
the economical system in use there with a view to its 
adoption in India. I should think that the wire tramways, 
too, might be found useful. The possibility of other changes, 
too, must ever be kept in view, which may sometimes make 
great public works a great public waste. Take, as an 
example, the lately-erected costly barracks for Europeans. 

I have looked over the list of stations where they have been 
built, and I see a dozen places in which it appears to me, 
under present circumstances, and after what Sir William 
Mansfield has said, little short of insanity to keep European 
regiments at all. Lastly, and above all, I would cite as an 
argument against loans for public works the words of Mr. 

Laing. lie said in his Financial Statement of 1S61— 

“ India has two great wants—irrigation and communication. I do 
not mean grand schemes only, which strike the imagination, so much as 
village roads, and village tanks and water-cuts, which enable every rood 
of ground io grow its crop, and send it to market. Such works we are 
most anxious to encourage, and, accordingly, instead of simply curtailing 
the Imperial allotment to local Governments, we say to them—'Take 
what we are able to give you, and for the residue take certain powers of 
taxation, and raise it yourselves/ ” 
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5th august This, in my opinion, is emphatically the true policy. Let 
1 S 70 . the local Governments raise funds for local works in the 
Local funds manner they judge best, and expend those funds without 
Governments. 1 the friction and delay of constant references to the Supreme 
Government. Let the Supreme Government rather reduce 
than enlarge its expenditure on public works, which we 
are told by the Earl of Mayo will amount for the two 
years ending the 31st of March 1871, to £28,500,000, or 
£3,000,000 more than the whole Revenue of Prussia. 
Let the Government be content with executing works to 
which it is pledged, as to the 15,000 miles of railroad, of 
which, by the last Returns, only 4,628 have been opened. 
And, for the present, let the all-engrossing object be the 
adjustment of the finances, and the obtaining a margin of 
surplus Revenue. If that surplus is to be obtained, the 
present amount of taxation cannot be reduced. I do not 
say that it cannot be changed. I admit that in a time of 
income Tax. peace an income tax of 3^ per cent., or 71d. in the pound, 
is too high, and must create discontent. That discontent 
has been naturally increased by the sudden and precipitate 
manner in which the increased tax was imposed. The bill 
was read the first time on Saturday, passed into law on the 
Tuesday following, and promulgated as law on Wednesday. 
But I am very far from thinking that it ought to be reduced 
below 2 per cent. Even its strongest opponents admit that 
it has one redeeming feature—namely, that it falls on the 
Native traders, “ who, but for it, would not contribute at all 
towards the burden of the State.” But it has other recom¬ 
mendations. The expense of collection is only 3 per cent., 
whereas that of the salt duty is nearly 4^ per cent. It falls 
on the class best able to pay, and can never excite general 
discontent, as only one man in a thousand is reached by it. 
The irregularities and exactions which are said, on the 
authority of respectable witnesses, to have taken place in 
collecting it, might easily be stopped by vigilant investigation 
and severe punishment. As for what is said about its 
demoralizing tendency, we may be sure that only the frail 
will find it a stumbling-block. In my opinion, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan was wrong to abolish it in 1865. I think it ought 
to be retained at a moderate rate, and that it is an instru¬ 
ment of great power, which will improve by use. In the 
meantime, if it is to be reduced, and if the five additional 
annas just imposed on salt are to be taken off, it is necessary 
to find a substitute. Well, Sir, I, as no doubt many other 
and indirect. 1 hon. Members have spent much time in weighing and 
examining every sort of Indian tax, both direct and indirect, 
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and have heard them discussed by persons most competent to 5t,[ Acgust 
form an opinion, and the result is that there are objections 187 °- 
to them all. I have heard good things of a succession tax, 
and still more of a hearth tax, and of other taxes ; but, to 
sum up, the general argument seems to incline in favour of 
direct taxation, for which, in the first place, there is the 
great authority of Janies Wilson. Sir Bartle Erere, too, 
has shown that all Native States resorted to direct tax¬ 
ation, that they bequeathed it to us, and that it is only 85 
years since we gave up the bequest. I find, too, from 
Colonel Grant’s pamphlet, called Indian Deficits, that in our 
Burmese Provinces “ the contented, prosperous, industrious, 
and progressive population,” as he calls them, pay willingly 
a capitation tax of 4 rupees for every married man, and 2 
rupees for every unmarried. I have great faith in Lord Grey’s 
maxim. He says an opposite policy of taxation to that 
which obtains in Europe is proper in the tropics. “ Make,” 
he says, “ taxes press, so far as prudence will permit, rather 
on those who are content with a mere subsistence than upon 
the possessors of property and the purchasers of luxuries.” 

In accordance with that opinion I think that the people of 
India, who are a very frugal, but not a very productive, 
people, might be induced to produce a great deal more than 
they do by direct taxation judiciously initiated. At present 
there are immense swarms of unproductive people in India, 
and an immense waste of time in innumerable pilgrimages 
to the shrines of innumerable deities, amongst whom it is a 
pity that no one ever thought of deifying a god of labour. 

Direct taxation might, perhaps, have a beneficial effect upon 
those swarms, and reduce a little that great waste of time. I 
am not arguing in favour of a capitation tax, but I think that Capitation 
there are similar taxes which have been imposed, and might Tux- 
be imposed again. But, Sir, I feel I have been too long, 
and must conclude. Before doing so I would say that I 
think the time has arrived wdien the whole subject of Indian 
finance and taxation should be again reviewed by a Select Select Com- 
Committee of this House. That would afford an opportunity “^o/iuafau 
of looking into the question of the drain of treasure to India, Finance, 
which since 1800 has absorbed £311,000,000 of bullion, and 
takes in one year more silver than the whole world produces 
in that time. Tims in one year India takes £14,500,000 of 
silver, while the total annual produce is only £10,000,000. 

That question is, of course, intimately connected with that 
of a gold currency for India, which seems to me the most 
urgent matter to which a Finance Minister could direct his 
attention ; and that, again, is bound up with the extension 
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of paper money. These questions ought all to be thoroughly 
sifted; and, at the same time, the error of the impoverish¬ 
ment of India by the so-called tribute, which has taken 
such root in the minds of educated Natives, might be 
exposed. Lastly, the English public would become better 
informed of the inestimable treasure we possess in the 
magnificent Indian Empire; and this House might, perhaps, 
be induced to bestow on Indian questions more of that 
valuable attention and wise consideration which have pro¬ 
duced such great results in the individual affairs of this 
country. 

Mr. Haviland-Burke said, he rose rather for the 
purpose of entering his protest against the reckless system 
of discussing a subject of such grave importance so late iu 
the Session. Last year at this time, almost to the very day, 
his hon. Eriend, in a comprehensive and eloquent address, 
laid the Indian Budget before them. He then drew, for the 
delectation of his hearers, a picture of the vastness of the 
Empire, its untold resources, and almost innumerable popu¬ 
lation. He (Mr. Haviland-Burke) had at the time hoped 
this showed the interest and attention his hon. Friend took 
in questions relating to this vast dependency ; but he deeply 
regretted saying his expectations had not been realized. 
An hon. and gallant Eriend, the Member for Aberdeen 
(Colonel Sykes), had last year congratulated the House upon 
there being so many as 40 Members present! But this 
Session the attendance had fallen off to 20, which he hoped, 
however, was not to be accepted as a sign of the failing off 
in the interest displayed in Indian affairs by this House. 
He had listened with much interest to the observations of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Eastwick), with some of whose remarks, however, he was 
unable to agree. In particular, he could not agree that 
loans should be raised in India only for the purposes of war. 
[ Mr. Eastwick: I meant to say, in the present state of 
Indian finances.] He still remained of opinion that loans 
might properly be raised for Imperial purposes, and this 
correction of the hon. and learned Gentleman was not happy, 
for lie was strongly of opinion that the £38,000,000, said 
to have been added to the debt on account of the Indian 
Mutiny, might have been better expended. An outlay of 
that £38,000,000 on useful public works would have been 
more beneficial, and coupled with a wise and conciliatory 
policy, might have had a great influence on events in India. 
Certainlv recent events showed a marvellous system of 
Indian finance. But the other day there was an estimated 
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deficit of £1,500,000; to-day there was an estimated surplus ! 5 th august 
W hat trust could there be in such a system ? There were 1870. 
so many lion. Gentlemen present who wished to address the 
House, that at this period of the evening 1 and of the Session 
he would not detain them except to point out one or two 
items in the Budget requiring attention. He thought the 
sum of £8,000,000, or even more in round numbers, was too 
large to pay for the cost of collection, and the great charge 
of over £12,000,000 for the Civil Government was one that tion and civil 
lie thought might be reduced. As to the Army, he concurred ™ litavi ’ 
in what had been said as to the possibility of its reduction. 

But we had this consolation, that in case of necessity we 
could fall back upon 50,000 well-equipped and seasoned 
soldiers, who could be brought to Europe at any moment, as, 
indeed, had been done in the case of the Crimean War. It 
was reported to have been said by a noble Duke in “ another 
place,” that “the people of India did little or nothing to 
help themselves.” But how could they at present be ex¬ 
pected to do so ? His lion. Friend the Under Secretary 
stated last year bis surprise that so small an amount of our 
stocks was held by the Natives of India, and his lion. Friend Native ilis- 
tliouglit the Native education had not reached the investing £™‘ s illia ,t3 
point. He (Mr. Haviland-Burke), however, thought the 
Natives knew too much for his hon. friend. We ought to 
consider whether our conduct had been such as to encourage 
them to trust in us. It had been said that up to the time 
of the Indian Mutiny there was scarcely a single year in 
which there had not been a war of annexation. Hence tbe 
cause of our deficits. We had deposed their Princes. We 
had solemnly entered into treaties and engagements with 
them, and these treaties and engagements had been deliber¬ 
ately broken. These breaches of faith naturally created 
great mistrust in the minds of the people, and hence they 
were not at present found willing to entrust their hoards to 
the British Government. His hon. Friend had, on a former 
occasion, informed the House of the importance of Native 
Princes, but results proved the reverse, so far as evidenced 
by the treatment of those Princes. He could not quite 
agree in the remarks made by the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) as to the taxes. Doubtless the salt tax was The t««s. 
most objectionable; but so also, if not more, Avas the income 
tax. It Avas most unpopular in India. It produced a 
comparatively small sum—he believed little over £2,000,000 
—while the expenses of collection were enormous. lie 
thought the debate taking place that day Avouid have a most 
beneficial effect. It would show the people of India avc 
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were beginning to look into their affairs. He would suggest 
that the Budget should he prepared earlier, say in the month 
of February, so that it might be laid before, and discussed 
hv, the Governor General and his Council before they dis¬ 
persed for Simla. Under such an arrangement the Budget 
might reach this country in May, and lion. Members might 
then have an opportunity of studying it before the closing 
days of the Session. It would have a good effect in India 
if it were known there that the subject was really exciting 
interest and attention in this country. There were persons 
in this country who seemed to think the possession of that 
magnificent country was of little importance to us. He 
could not, however, agree to that. If for no other reason, 
India had been useful as a training field for distinguished 
soldiers and eminent public men. Some of these of whom 
we were most proud had made their reputations in India. 
Then, too, there was scarcely a family in England who had 
not some cadet who had laid the foundation of his fortunes 
in India, and he thought it was to be regretted that so many 
Englishmen who had made their fortunes in that country, 
retired and, ceasing to take an interest in India, ignored the 
source of their prosperity. It might he of the greatest 
advantage to this country and India, if such men would 
perform the public duty which their past successes in India 
might be supposed to impose on them in after-life. He 
thought that a rigid economy and a careful investigation 
must produce the desired effect in regulating Indian finance. 
At any rate he, for one, rejoiced at the awakening interest 
in India, which showed that the House at least was beginning 
to be determined to excute firmly and conscientiously their 
most important trust. 

Mr. C. Denison said, he thought that the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) had done good service by the 
discussion which he had originated. The fact that the affairs 
of so great an Empire as India were only discussed once a 
year at the close of the Session was discreditable to the 
House and to the system of government. He was glad that 
the Eirst Minister of the Crown had been induced to promise 
that he would not prejudge the policy of having an inquiry 
into the finances of India next Session. He thought, 
however, that it would be wholly impracticable to adopt the 
Prime Minister’s suggestion and have this discussion in 
February. In that case, the Indian Accounts must he made 
up to the 31st of December; hut the amount of the Land 
revenue was unknown until late in February, because there 
were two crops a year in India, and the land tax was collected 
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in three separate instalments each half-year, and one of the sm august 
instalments was not collected until late in January. It was, 1870. 
besides, physically impossible that the Indian Accounts could 
he made up with sufficient expedition to be laid before Par¬ 
liament in February; and, further, a great and sudden change 
in the making up of the Indian Accounts would be no slight 
matter from the confusion it would cause. He fully agreed 
with those who thought that the financial administration of 
India demanded a systematic overhauling. He thought India Office in 
that the manner in which the India Office discharged its p* “““" t0 
duty to Parliament demanded attention. As a rule, the India 
Office was not in harmony with the spirit of the House; 
for it was secret, despotic, and bureaucratic. It never afford¬ 
ed the House information except under pressure. It dis¬ 
couraged and disliked discussion. The documents which tliev 
had then before them were only printed three days ago; 
and last year many of the most important Papers were not 
delivered until after the Session closed. Now, that was 
not the proper way in which to treat the House of Commons. 

The India Office, at all times, under all Administrations, was 
adverse to criticism. One great reason why the Office 
should be brought to book was that the expenditure through Hom(i K IW 
the Home Government had increased from £3,000,000 to ciiture. 
£16,000,000, or, including the railway contributions, 
£20,000,000. The Office also insisted upon keeping at the 
end of each year a balance of £3,000,000 in hand. At the 
very time when Sir Richard Temple was making his Finan¬ 
cial Statement in Calcutta, and was urging special reasons 
for the imposition of the income tax, there was this balance 
here to the credit of the Indian Government. This required 
explanation. Then, again, the India Office systematically 
refused to give reasons for their expenditure; and how could 
the Finance Minister in India know how to frame his Bud¬ 
get when the Home Government refused to furnish him 
with the details ? Such a state of things ought not to exist. 

On that ground alone he would support a Motion for Par- Parliamentary 
liamentary inquiry. During the Elections of 1868 the Enquiry. 
Under Secretary for India said that we lived in days when 
every institution in the land would have to show cause why 
it existed, and that aphorism was afterwards adopted by the 
Prime Minister himself. Now, he (Mr. C. Denison) thought 
that one of the first institutions that should show cause why 
it existed was the India Office. There was, however, a dead 
weight of passive resistance on the part of Ministers for 
India, past, present, and expectant, which made inquiry 
difficult, many of those persons making no secret of their 
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opinion that the less the House of Commons discussed 
Indian affairs the better for the people of India, and there¬ 
fore it would require a great deal of pressure to get a Com¬ 
mittee of Inquiry. lie was astonished that the memorial 
from Calcutta, as to the increase in the income tax, had not 
received any notice from the Secretary of State for India 
when he made his Statement in the other House, for such 
treatment would cause bitter disappointment. The hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary contended that that tax was 
thoroughly justifiable in itself; hut he (Mr. C. Denison) must 
deny that in time of peace an income tax of the present 
amount, brought about by no fault of the population, could 
be justified. Mr. Wilson, he maintained, had to deal with a 
totally different state of affairs, and the manner in which the 
tax had first been imposed, as it were with a word and a 
blow, was, in his opinion, highly objectionable, and altogether 
contrary to the necessities of the case. Mr. Wilson went to 
India to deal with a state of affairs which required special 
legislation. He imposed the income tax only for a period, 
and it was understood that it would be taken off as soon as 
possible. What induced the Government of India to raise 
the tax from 2-| to 3| per cent. ? Simply an error of account; 
but at the end of the year there was a slight surplus. Such 
an imposition was indefensible and dangerous. The Native 
communities, whom they treated so iightly, combined as 
they were with the Anglo-Saxon community, would not long 
endure such conduct. He agreed that the only redress the 
Government could make was to publish the Indian Budget 
earlier; the day for the establishment of representative 
institutions for India was not yet. But that was no reason 
why the just complaints of the people were not to be listened 
to. He put it to the dispassionate judgment of men in the 
habit of dealing with taxation in this country, whether such 
a system of taxation could be continued or could be repeated ? 
Then, as to the salt tax. The Under Secretary of State had 
last year held out the hope that its most objectionable 
features would be done away with; yet, instead of being 
revised, it had been made more intolerable than ever, its 
amount having been more than doubled. If means could 
not be found to reduce the tax, he thought the strongest 
argument was thus afforded for diminishing largely the 
extravagant sums which were being spent on public works 
in India. He thought it would be quite possible to reduce 
very considerably the Army which was kept up in the 
Madras Presidency, which numbered something like 20,000 
men. The civil reductions could not be realized in practice, 
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nil experience showing that if they saved with one hand they 
lost with another. They had yet to discover what were 
reproductive works in India, That remark applied especially 
to canals, while as regarded railways the course pursued by 
the Government, in giving up a large amount of interest to 
the companies, required explanation. As to the Governor 
General, the manner in which he had devoted all his energies 
to bringing about an equilibrium in the finances of India was 
beyond all praise. The noble Lord was, to a certain extent, 
the victim of circumstances; but he had no doubt that 
under his able superintendence we should have a full measure 
of efficient administration. 

kin. J. 13. Smith said, he had listened with some decree 
of satisfaction to the speech of the Under Secretary for India, 
inasmuch as he candidly acknowledged the mismanagement 
which had led to the embarrassing state of Indian finance, 
with which he assured them the Government was now pre¬ 
pared to deal with an unsparing hand. Notwithstanding 
that the Expenditure exceeded the Revenue they found one 
lion. Gentleman in favour of abolishing the opium duty, while 
another desired to repeal the salt tax; hut he did not know 
how the Indian Revenue could hear such reductions, nor 
was he prepared, until he saw a very different state ol' Indian 
finance, to entertain such projects. As regarded the salt 
tax, which was the only direct tax paid by the great mass of 
the people ol India, it was no longer the great grievance it 
was in times past, because, first, the ability "of the people to 
pay the tax had been increased by a tliree-fold increase in 
the rates of wages; and, second, because there had been a 
great reduction in the increments of the cost of salt. The 
great increment in the cost of salt was not the tax hut the 
cost of carriage. Where salt w-as carried hundreds of miles 
on the backs of bullocks, the cost of carriage operated as a 
heavy tax; but in the last 10 years the opening out of 
railways and water communications had so greatly 5 reduced 
the cost of carriage, that in some places the cost of salt liad 
been reduced a third to one-half its former price, and the 
consequence had been that the consumption had doubled in 
the last 10 years. Those who desired to see the cost of salt 
reduced to the people of India ought to advocate the exten¬ 
sion of cheap water and railroad conveyance. As to cotton, 
he had for a long time past endeavoured, and, lie feared' 
u ltli little effect, to direct the attention of the Government 
to the improvement of the quality of cotton, and to the pro¬ 
vision of cheap conveyance by opening out water navigation, 
lie again warned the Government that a crisis was approuch- 
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187 °- During the cotton famine and season of ,high prices the 
value of the exports of cotton from India reached £80,000,000 
sterling, and even last year, notwithstanding a great decline 
in prices, the exports of cotton amounted to £20,000,000. 
Now, the whole exports from India in 1869 amounted to 
£53,000,000, of which, as he had stated, £20,000,000 were 
cotton. Could India afford to lose such an important item 
of export ? The production of cotton had been resumed in 
the U nited States and was rapidly increasing, and very soon 
the planters of India would be brought into serious com¬ 
petition with those of America. Now, the Indian planters 
laboured under the disadvantage of only producing 60 to 
lOOlbs. of cotton per acre, while in America 250 to tOOlbs. 
per acre were produced. At the same time the American 
planter had the advantage of cheap water conveyance, which 
India might equally enjoy if her rivers were made navigable. 
Increase of The increase of the Revenue was, he admitted, a very 
revenue, ami favourable sign. In 1860 the Revenue amounted to 
LdcxporL £33,000,000, and in 1869 to £49,000,000. The imports 
in 1860 amounted to £40,000,000, and in 1869 to £50,000,000, 
while the exports rose, during the same period, from 
£28,000,000 to £53,000,000. The extraordinary increase in 
the productive power of India was in great part attributable 
to the development of the resources of the country, by the 
opening up of the rivers and railways, there being 4,000 miles 
of railway open in 1869 as compared with 734 miles in 1860. 
With regard to loans for public works, he would remark that 
India had a great future before her, and in proportion as 
capital was invested in the country its productiveness would 
increase. He was pleased, therefore, to hear that it was the 
intention of the Government to expend a large amount of 
money on irrigation works in the ensuing year. In his 
Separation of opinion, however, the loans contracted for reproductive works 
works f from ought to be classed separately from other State debts, so 
other debts, that the amount borrowed might always be known. He 
contended that such works ought not to be contingent on 
surplus Revenue; if they were properly selected every 
shilling expended, principal and interest, would be returned. 
In support of his opinion he would instance the case of the 
Godavery irrigation, and of the irrigation works connected 
with the Ganges Canal, which, although not yet completed, 
paid last year 6 per cent., and, what was more, prevented a 
famine, which saved more than the whole cost of the canal. 
In conclusion, he would express a hope that the whole 
question of Indian finance and policy would be brought 
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under the consideration of a Committee of that House, as 5TU A ™ CST 
he believed such an investigation would result in benefit 187 °- 
both to India and to this country. 

Sir Charles Wingfield said, the aspect of affairs in sir c. wing, 
regard to the finances of India was grave. It was only by lield ‘ 
the energetic measures adopted by the Earl of Mayo, the 
retrenchment of £1,000,000, and the increase of the income 
tax to nearly 4 per cent, that an equilibrium had been 
brought about. The problem for solution was how the equi¬ 
librium could he maintained in the face of an increased in¬ 
come tax and a declining Revenue from opium ? The right Borrowing for 
hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford North cote) had laid down a good, reproductive 
sound principle when he resolved that unproductive works w °‘ s ' 
should be paid for out of Revenue, and the productive only 
by loan. Mr. Laing had set the Indian finances to rights 
by reducing expenditure and setting his face against borrow¬ 
ing. If our predecessors had constructed barracks out of 
borrowed money, we should now be saddled with a debt of 
£100,000,000. And even as regarded railways, it was 
acknowledged most distinctly that a well-selected line made 
with due economy would yield interest on the capital within 
10 or 15 years from the time of opening its entire length, 
lie, therefore, deprecated carrying out such works by borrow¬ 
ing, and maintained that a departure from the principle he 
had referred to would bring Indian credit, which was now— 
notwithstanding the extraordinary deficits—second only to 
British, down to a level with that of Turkey and Egypt. 

Eor taxes to produce in India it was said they must reach 
the poor; hut salt and spirits were taxed already, and to 
tax tobacco, their only other luxury, would he cruel. The 
income tax had not only been raised, hut had been raised income Tax. 
suddenly and without discussion, contrary to the acknowledged 
principle that the propriety of increasing taxation should be 
long discussed to acquaint the people with the necessities of 
the step; and this had occasioned irritation. He did not 
object to a moderate income tax, but he objected to its 
increase in time of peace, and he thought that a heavy tax 
of 9 d. in the pound should be reserved for periods of great 
emergency, and should not he imposed simply to repair the 
errors of financiers and make up for former wasteful expen¬ 
diture on barracks that had proved to be unsatisfactory. As 
he objected to loans for any but productive works, to indirect 
taxation, and especially to a heavy income tax, he might be 
asked what remedy lie had to suggest for India’s financial 
difficulty. The only remedy was the old-fashioned one, Reduction ot 
reduction of expenditure, and one source of that relief Was °*l ,cll< litiiro. 
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to be found in the reduction of tlie Army, of which, however, 
the Indian Government were the best judges, as they were 
charged with the maintenance of peace. So long as the 
British Government only exacted those taxes that had been, 
the acknowledged dues of the Governing Power in that 
country for centuries, the Revenue would be raised with 
case; hut no new taxes ought to he imposed without the 
consent of the Native population. He thought that for the 
future they must look principally to the Land revenue for 
increasing the income of India. But when the Government 
imposed new and increased taxes it naturally created a 
demand among the upper classes in India for some voice in 
the expenditure of the revenue. He believed that one of the 
most eventful eras in Indian history was about to commence, 
and that before long some constitutional reforms would have 
to he conceded to the country. lie hoped the inquiries 
which would he made by the Select Committee to be moved 
for by the lion. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) early 
next Session would lead to a beneficial result not only as 
regarded finance, hut also as respected the general system 
of Indian Government. A searching inquiry by a Select 
Committee was the only measure that could by any possi¬ 
bility be satisfactory to the natives of India. 

Me. R. N. Fowler said, he also trusted that great good 
would result from the proposed inquiry. It was to he re¬ 
gretted that the Act of 1858 had failed to interest hon. 
Members in the affairs of India, and it was to be further 
regretted that the Indian Budget should be postponed until 
the end of the Session, when it was impossible to secure a 
full attendance of hon. Members to discuss it. He fully 
concurred with the hon. Member for Brighton that there 
was no subject in regard to which so heavy a responsibility 
rested on him, as a Member of that House, as in connection 
with India. With empty front Benches on both sides of the 
House and a thin attendance generally, it was impossible to 
do justice to important questions affecting tlie welfare of 
the millions inhabiting India. His hon. Colleague (Mr. 
Eastwick) had brought three questions under the notice of 
the Committee. The first was relative to the opium trade. 
He (Mr. R. N. Fowler) last year, and again this year, in 
seconding the Motion of the hon. Member for Carlisle, urged 
objections with regard to that trade. Ills objections were 
based on moral grounds. This country, by encouraging the 
opium trade, had incurred a great moral responsibility, and, 
in his opinion, Revenue obtained from such a source was a 
disgrace to a Christian and a civilized nation. In abolishing 
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that traffic we were bound to make some sacrifices ourselves, 
and not to throw the whole of the loss on India. The salt 
duty and the income tax were questions that must press 
themselves with great force on the attention of Parliament. 
If the statements of the hon. Member for Brighton, in 
regard to the sufferings of the people in consequence of the 
salt tax, were true—and he feared they were—the matter 
deserved the attention of the House. With great deference 
for so high an authority as his hon. Colleague, he thought 
it was a doubtful question whether an impost like the income 
tax should be forced on the people of India. lie hoped that 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) would early 
next Session move for a Select Committee, and that the 
Government would accede to it in order that an opportunity 
might be given of fully investigating all subjects connected 
with India. He desired to express his satisfaction that the 
Prime Minister had held out hopes that if nothing unfore¬ 
seen occurred a Committee would be appointed next year to 
inquire into the finances of India; the questions of the salt 
tax and the income tax would have to be considered very 
carefully by that Committee. 

Mr. Magniac said, that any one looking at the immense 
import of treasure into India—no less than £160,000,000 
during the last 10 years—must have arrived at the conclusion 
that India had been in a state of immense prosperity ; but 
he feared that this year there would be a great falling oft'. 
India depended upon two great sources of income for that 
prosperity—namely, cotton and opium. During the last 
year the Revenue received from cotton and opium in India 
amounted to £30,000,000. From this it appeared that the 
Revenue of that country also depended mainly on these two 
articles. He believed the real danger ahead was finance. 
Indeed, he thought no one could look at the financial 
accounts of India during the last 10 years without seeing 
that. In those 10 years there were only two in which the 
income of India exceeded the expenditure. During that 
period cotton had produced £207,000,000, and opium 
£108,000,000, or an amount equal to almost the half of our 
National Debt; and those £315,000,000 were derived from 
the produce of unskilled labour. In 1869 cotton produced 
£20,000,000; but 10 years before that it produced only 
£5,500,000. Events were now occurring which plainly 
indicated that the Revenue derived from cotton must be 
very considerably reduced. Cotton had fallen nearly 20 per 
cent, in price, owing, no doubt, to the increased production 
of cotton in America. He believed the opium question 
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would soon settle itself. The Chambei’ of Commerce at 
Shanghai had appointed commissioners to inquire into the 
opium trade in China. They found that, though the growth 
of opium was nominally prohibited in that country, duties 
were levied on it, and the cultivation was carried on in 
Zchuen. As the Chinese opium could be produced at 40 
per cent, of the price charged for Indian opium in China, 
the Native growth must be superseding the opium which 
was imported into China from India. Looking at what was 
going on in Persia and China, one must look at the probable 
decrease of the Revenue from opium with the greatest 
alarm. He said this without reference to the moral question. 
He was treating the matter merely as one of finance. 
Having regard to the facts he had referred to and to the rate 
charged for bills, he was afraid we must look forward to 
hard and difficult times in India. He believed that the 
management of Indian finance would require all the energies 
of British statesmen. A suggestion had been made that it 
would be useful to publish the Budget for the benefit of the 
people of India. He had no doubt that great benefit would 
arise from presenting it to the House within a reasonable 
time after it was prepared, for it was impossible to go into 
all the details at so short a notice; and he hoped this was 
the last occasion on which the Indian Budget would be 
brought forward within two or three days of the close of 
the Session. 

Sib David Weddekbuen said, he thought the expendi¬ 
ture for barracks in India was very unsatisfactory. Large 
sums had been laid out for their erection in the most 
unhealthy situations. A sum of £200,000 had been spent 
for the erection of barracks at a number of the most un¬ 
healthy stations, and £100,000 had been spent on stations 
in the plains, while £17,500 had been appropriated to two 
new hill stations, and another sum, not specified, for five old 
hill stations. For months the Indian papers had been filled 
with complaints of the misery and discomfort suffered by 
the English soldiers in these barracks, and very lately the 
officer commanding the 92nd Highlanders had been com¬ 
pelled to remove his regiment from new and costly barracks 
at Rawul Pindee to the old buildings of mud and thatch, 
because it was found that the temperature was so much 
lower in the latter. The same story came from the new 
barracks in Nusseerabad, and from other places in which 
these new barracks had been erected. The wisest plan would 
be to abandon the new barracks and remove the troops to 
the hills, where comparatively healthy quarters might be 
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found. It was gratifying to know that the soldiers, average- 
ing 2,000 at a time, who had been employed from 1863 ap 
to the present time in the making of roads among the hills, 
had enjoyed very much better health and complete immunity 
from cholera, heat apoplexy, and other diseases from which 
90 per cent, of the deaths in the plains arose. The expense 
incurred in employing soldiers to make the roads had been 
greater than the profits of their labour; but there should be 
taken into consideration the necessity for those roads, and the 
political advantages of having the troops in those places. 
He wished to have from the Under Secretary of State for 
India an assurance that the new barracks in unhealthy 
localities would not be completed, and he hoped the Gov¬ 
ernment would see the necessity of making a radical reform 
in the matter of quartering the troops not merely as a 
measure of economy, but on account of the health and 
welfare of the soldiers, not to say their existence. 

Sir Thomas Bazley said, he regretted that the Indian 
Accounts were in such an unsatisfactory state, and he would 
suggest that accountants should be employed to render them 
creditable to the country, and capable of showing the actual 
position of affairs. There was little doubt that extravagant 
expenditure was at the bottom of the matter. The Army 
cost something like £5,000,000 a year more than it ought. 
If that amount were not spent the income tax which "had 
been so much complained of would be altogether unnecessary, 
and there would be a surplus instead of a deficit. His right 
hon. Eriend (Mr, Grant Duff) had spoken of the increased 
production of cotton in India; but it should be remembered 
that the American supply had of late been very much 
increased, so that, unless the quality of the Indian cotton 
was much improved, England would not derive those advan¬ 
tages which she might anticipate. Seeing that the trade 
and commerce of London were likely to be very much 
embarrassed by the Continental War, he thought it was the 
duty of the Indian Government to give every facility for the 
development of the industrial resources of our great de¬ 
pendency, for he believed that in the future we should have 
to rely on India much more than in the past, both for a 
market for our own manufactured articles and for a supply 
of raw material. A promise had been made some time ago 
that a Department of Agriculture and Commerce should be 
established in India, and he hoped that promise would be 
carried out; otherwise the resources of that great country 
would continue to lie in a dormant state. One suggestion 
submitted to the House to-night he had heard with alarm— 
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a proposal to found an engineering College for India. He 
hoped that would not be carried out, for we had already a 
superabundance of engineering talent in this country which 
was available for India, and not only would the establishment 
of such a College lead to great unnecessary expense, but the 
institution would be apt to direct the minds of students 
rather to the refinements of mechanism than to the useful 
adaptation of mechanical agencies to the ordinary purposes 
of life. 

Mu. Kinnaird said, he could not let the debate close 
without saying a few words in defence of Sir Richard 
Temple, upon whom so many reflections had been cast that 
evening. It was on an emergency, caused by the failure of 
the attempts that had been made to obtain a Finance 
Minister from England to go out to India, that Lord Lawrence 
had prevailed on Sir Richard Temple to undertake the 
duties of Finance Minister—duties of great importance and 
responsibility, and to which he had not been trained. He had 
discharged those duties with great ability, and therefore no 
blame ought to be attached to him. Sir Richard had always 
shown himself to be an able administrator, and he (Mr. 
Kinnaird) believed it would be found that the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment, in the end, would be in possession of a surplus 
instead of a deficit. He must also observe that there Avere 
plenty of engineers in this country competent to carry on 
irrigation works in India, and many engineers, including 
Mr. Ilawkshaw, had protested against the contemplated 
alteration of the gauge of some of the Indian railways, as 
it would destroy their value for military purposes. With 
reference to education, enough had been done for the educa¬ 
tion of the higher classes, who could pay; but he regretted 
that nothing had been said about the education of the 
masses of the people. The licensing system of India 
demanded the attention of the Government, for India was, 
with reference to it, becoming afflicted with the same evils 
which had grown up in this country. 

Mr. Whitwell said, he hoped the Under Secretary of 
State for India would be able to give some information to 
the Committee in reference to the progress of the agricultural 
education of the people of India, or, at all events, that the 
Government would give an assurance that some movement 
was being made in that direction. He wished to endorse 
what had been said by the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Sir Thomas Bazley), as to the necessity for a reduction of 
the military expenditure; and, as a Native soldier cost £40 
against £180 for an English soldier, he would direct attention 
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to the fact that the reductions of the last 10 years had been 
made in the Native Forces, while he would suggest the 
propriety of considering whether the Indian Government 
ought not to organize its own forces and save the cost of 
transporting troops between India and this country. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson said, there was no doubt, as the 
lion. Member for St. Ives (Mr. Magniac) said, a large growth 
of opium in China, but this was because we would force 
opium on the people of China; for the Government and the 
ruling classes strongly objected to its use, and were willing 
to give up all Bevenue from it. The Friend of India stated 
that the Excise were encouraging the opening of unnecessary 
shops in India; and, looking merely to the increase of 
Bevenue, were deliberately encouraging drunkenness. The 
quotation was endorsed by Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. 
Last year that House had unanimously decided that the 
Excise in this country should not be permitted to pursue the 
same policy, and he hoped that what was too bad for the 
people of England would not be allowed to flourish in 
India. 

Mr. Macfie hoped the supply of military stores, tor¬ 
pedoes, coals, and other munitions of war would be pressed, 
and kept up to a sufficiency to meet sudden emergencies 
and possible retardation of replenishments hence. Com¬ 
paring the taxation of India with that of the mother 
country, he found it was a very few shillings per head—only 
about a fifth of what the people of the United Kingdom 
had to bear. 

Mr. Chadwick said, he thought that there ought to be 
a reform in the Council of India, and he would urge the 
expediency of taking steps to promote the cultivation of 
silk in India. 

Mr. Grant Duff said, that the discussion had wandered 
over even more topics than was usual in this always the 
most miscellaneous discussion of the whole Session, and he 
would try, as briefly as possible, to reply to the various 
speakers. First came his hon. Friend the Member for 
Penryn (Mr. Eastwick). Well, with what his hon. Friend 
had said about the want of an efficient control over expendi¬ 
ture by the Financial Department at Calcutta, he to a great 
extent agreed. lie thought there should be more control, 
and that that Department should be more in the position of 
the Treasury at home. At the same time, the difficulties 
were very great,—historical difficulties arising from the 
relations of the Government of India With the Subordinate 
Governments, and material difficulties arising from the 
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immense number of treasuries scattered all over India 
through which business was carried on. Then his bon. 
Friend spoke about the Persian opium trade. He (Mr. Grant 
Duff) by no means overlooked its importance. He had 
alluded to it last year; but on this occasion he had wished 
to confine himself to the purely Chinese part of the subject. 
Then, as to sending out an independent financier, of course, 
that would he an excellent thing if you could first catch 
him, and then keep him alive, as we had unfortunately failed 
to do in the case of Mr. Wilson, until he had gained his 
experience and done his work. Next as to the Secretary of 
State sending out direct orders for expenditure. His hon. 
Friend was quite mistaken in supposing that the Governor 
General and his Council liad not been aware that arrange¬ 
ments had been going on with the Admiralty about the 
employment of Her Majesty’s ships in the Indian seas; 
employment which would, of course, lead to expense. 

He congratulated the hon. Member for the East Hiding 
(Mr. C. Denison) on having shown very clearly that, to 
expect that the Indian Accounts made up to the 31st of 
December could be discussed in the House of Commons in 
the February next following, was to expect an impossibility; 
as soon might they look to see the Ganges running uphill 
to its source. The hon. Member had, however, fallen foul 
of the India Office as being secret, despotic, and bureau¬ 
cratic. Of course .it was despotic, for our government of 
India was a despotism, whatever it might one day become— 
an enlightened and benevolent despotism, hut a despotism 
nevertheless. As to its being bureaucratic, of course it was 
bureaucratic; what Office was not bureaucratic ? Eor an 
Office not to be bureaucratic was a contradiction in terms. 
As to its being secret, he knew nothing of an undue secrecy. 
Of course, all official business must in a certain sense be 
secret till the proper time. But he was sure he could take 
hon. Members who had had any business to do with the 
India Office to witness that, since he represented it in that 
House, he had done everything he possibly could to give to 
hon. Members every information of which they stood in 
need; laying on the Table every Paper asked for which he 
could lay without impropriety; and, wdien sometimes a 
Paper could not he laid, allowing lion. Members to have 
access to it under the usual honourable understanding which 
prevailed in that House. The hon. Member, in declaiming 
against secrecy, had chosen a most unlucky illustration. 
The hon. Member had not sat in the last Parliament but one, 
or he would have known that the Paper on Material and 
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Moral Progress, which the India Office was accused of keep¬ 
ing hack, was his (Mr. Grant Duff’s) own particular pet and 
bantling. It was he who had, by pointing out to Sir Charles 
Wood that that Paper had not been produced, as it ought to 
have been produced, under the clause of an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment which had become a dead letter, first got that Paper 
presented under the Administration of Earl De Grey in 1866. 
Ever since he had been at the India Office, he had been 
trying to have that Paper improved, and this year he was 
confident that lion. Members would think that it had con¬ 
siderably improved in the hands of Mr. Sturt, who had 
drawn it up. As for keeping it back, he could only say that 
he had, for many weeks, made that gentleman’s life a burden 
to him by constantly urging it forward. The fact of the 
matter was, however, that some of the most important 
Papers abstracted in that Report had not even come from 
India until after the day on which it had been laid pro forma. 
on the Table of Parliament in compliance with the Act. 
Then the hon. Member said that the Indian Government 
kept too large a balance at home, and did not get enough 
interest for it. But, first, it did not keep a penny more than 
it could help; and, secondly, if the hon. Member would 
give a little more interest for it than the Government got 
in the market, he was very welcome to the use of the money. 
As for declining to give information to the Government of 
India on financial matters, the India Office never dreamt of 
anything of the kind. It never kept back a scrap of in¬ 
formation, unless when it happened to know that certain 
information was no real information, but would only mislead 
and bewilder. 

The hon. Member then explained the arrangements 
with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company which 
had been objected to, and read the following memorandum :— 

“ The Company’s debt to Government was for unliquidated arrears 
of guaranteed interest, plus simple interest thereon, and amounted to 
between £4,001),000 and £5,000,000 sterling. The only means of pay¬ 
ing off such arrears prescribed by the contract was appropriation by 
Government of one moiety of any surplus net earnings over and above 
5 per cent, on the capital that might be realized in any half-year. Of 
course if the arrears should ever be completely paid off. Government 
would no longer be entitled to any of the surplus profits, which would 
thenceforward be divided exclusively amongst the shareholders. Under 
the new arrangement one-half of the surplus profits was to be made over 
to Government for ever, or as long as the Company endures. 

“ So that what in the House of Commons and elsewhere has been 
termed a renunciation by Government of its claim for debt, was in reality 
an engagement on the part of the Company never to cease making to 
Government precisely those payments to which it would have been 
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1870 . this arrangement from the Government point of view was that Govern¬ 
ment, in return for the concession made by the Company, waived the 
option it previously had of buying up the Railway at the end of the 
first 25 years— i. e., in 1874. But it was considered that this was an 
option of which it would not be advisable for Government to avail itself 
at so early a date. It was thought that Government would have quite 
enough to do for some years to come in managing the Railways which 
it was itself about to construct, without undertaking in addition the 
management of those of the Guaranteed Companies. In waiving its 
right to purchase in 1874, it was considered therefore to be merely 
waiving a right which at any rate, it would not be inclined to exercise.” 

Next came tlie hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. J. B. 
Smith), who, as usual, sang the praises of the Godavery 
works. He (Mr. Grant Duff) could only say that he wished 
he could share the fine enthusiasm of his hon. Friend. He 
referred his hon. Friend the Member for Ayrshire (Sir David 
Wedderburn) to the recent speech of the Duke of Argyll as 
to the barrack policy. He could assure the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Sir Thomas Bazleyi that the question of 
creating a Department of Agriculture and Commerce, or 
some other department closely answering to that description, 
was engaging the anxious attention of the Secretary of State 
and of the Government of India. As to an engineering 
College, the present system had utterly broken down; the 
so-called competitive examination was, from the great 
inferiority of the candidates who came forward, a mere low 
pass examination, and the creation of an engineering College 
into which young men should he drafted by competitive 
examination, had become a matter of paramount necessity. 
While he wished to speak very highly of Sir Bichard Tem¬ 
ple’s many abilities and aptitudes, he must point out to the 
hon. Member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) that he had done 
his friend a most cruel kindness in obliging him (Mr. Grant 
Duff) to point out that the surplus or equilibrium of the 
vear 1869-70 was obtained in consequence of the measures 
adopted while Sir Bichard Temple was in Europe, by the 
Viceroy and his Council. No definite resolution had been 
come to about altering the Indian gauge, and consequently 
the protest of which the hon. Member spoke would be quite 
premature, although, of course, Mr. Ilawksliaw’s opinion 
would always be valuable and interesting. In reply to the 
hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. Wliitwell), who thought that 
the time had come for establishing a local Army in India, 
he must say that that time was not in the future, but in the 
past, and the shadow did not go back upon the dial. 

Reply to He would now proceed to deal with the speech of the 

sir. Fawcett. j iyn _ Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), which, although 
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made on going into Committee, ought to have been made 
in Committee according to the usual practice of the House, 
and which had been made in a quite different spirit from 
that of all other hon. Members who had spoken. Whereas 
the hon. Member had asserted that they had, two months 
ago, been told that the deficit would he £1,500,000, no such 
statement had been made upon authority. The expected 
deficit, as laid before Parliament in May last, was, as he had 
already explained, something over £500,000. With respect 
to the Home Military Charges, if the hon. Member would 
get the English Treasury to abate its claims from the Indian 
Treasury, he (Mr. Grant Huff), of course, would only be too 
happy. The whole question of the Persian mission was 
being considered by a Select Committee, and the India 
Office would be only too delighted if, should the present 
arrangement continue, it could get off contributing to the 
expense of that mission. So with regard to the Chinese 
mission and consulates. The hon. Member, instead of rating 
the India Office, should draw 

“ Iron tears down Pluto’s cheek,” 

and make the Chancellor of the Exchequer relent. As to 
errors in the Home Accounts, he had to explain that the 
error alluded to by the Duke of Argyll had been quite 
misconceived, and was a very venial error after all. It was 
not an error of account, but a failure of Estimate—the 
increased charges that would be caused by an entirely new 
system of furlough rules. That a mistake in such a matter 
should be made the first year was not very surprising, and, 
such as it was, he was bound to say the Mistake was in no 
way attributable to the Finance Department at the India 
Office, which, whatever might be said about the Finance 
Department in India, was presided over by one of the ablest 
and most thoroughly satisfactory officials who ever managed 
any Finance Department in any country. He could not say 
less in justice to Mr. Seccombo. As to the Store Department 
which the hon. Member attacked, that Department was 
presided over by Mr. Talbot, a gentleman of much ability, 
and of the highest honour. He (Mr. Talbot) was perfectly 
satisfied that the Department was working satisfactorily, 
and it must he remembered that all stores collected, and 
sent out to India by that Department, were subjected to 
most jealous criticism in India, so that anything wrong 
would be very speedily detected. At the same time, he was 
sure that Mr. Talbot, as well as the Duke of Argyll and 
himself, would welcome any inquiry, if the hon. Member, 
instead of confining himself to vague and random accusation, 
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would attempt to bring forward facts. All human institutions 
were imperfect, and a Store Department was just the kind 
of Department about which the heads of an Office could 
very rarely in the nature of things know much. He must 
point out the ignorance displayed by the hon. Member for 
Brighton in what he said about' salt, tlie duty on which 
varied from Id. to Id. in the pound in various parts of India, 
and was the only tax to which the really poor contributed in 
that country at all, taking the place, as it did, of the taxation 
on tea, coffee, &c. With regard to the remarks of tlie hon. 
Member on the Duke of Edinburgh’s presents, he had to say 
that the visit of His Royal Highness had been a great 
pleasure to the people, and had produced the most excellent 
political effect. No equal sum of money that had recently 
been spent in India had done so much good. While the 
hon. Member had been making his unfortunate remarks, an 
Indian Prince, the nearest surviving representative of Sivajee, 
the founder of the Mahratta Empire, had been looking on 
from the Gallery, and he blushed to think what an impression 
His Highness must have carried away as to the amount of 
insight Into the feelings of his countrymen possessed by the 
lion. Member for Brighton, who put himself forward as, 
forsooth, a great authority on Indian affairs. 

Mb. Eawcett said, the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Grant 
Duff) had accused him of making a speech which was rash, 
reckless, and erroneous. Indeed, the hon. Gentleman was 
so confident that this would be the opinion of the House 
that he did not deign to reply to that speech, but said he 
would leave otheu Members to answer it. In point of fact, 
however, all the independent Members who had addressed 
the House approved bis speech, and his Resolutions, and 
were prepared to support him if lie had gone to a Division. 
The Under Secretary had remarked that there was one fact 
which lie (Mr. Eawcett) had developed from his inner con¬ 
sciousness. Well, that fact was derived from the speech 
recently delivered in “another place” by the noble Duke 
the Secretary of State for India. He felt confident that 
when he obtained the Committee which the whole House 
wished to see appointed lie should be able to prove all the 
assertions lie had made. In conclusion, he gave formal 
notice, that on the earliest possible day next Session be 
should move for the appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the financial and general administration of 
India; and also, that if next year the Indian Einancial State¬ 
ment was made as late as the 5th of August, he should ask 
the House to express its opinion on such a course of action. 
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Mr. Grant Duff said, lie held in his hand the speech 
of his noble Friend the Secretary of State for India, and 
what the hon. Gentleman had stated about £1,500,000 was 
directly contrary to the facts of the case. The Secretary of 
State said— 

“ In March, when the regular Statement was framed on 10 months 
of actual expenditure and an Estimate for the next two months, the 
Government of India were hopeful enough to think that the deficit would 
he little more than £500,000.” 

The mistake was made in the leading article of The 
Times the next morning, and the hon. Gentleman it was 
clear had trusted the statement of the leading article without 
having read his noble Friend’s speech. 

Mr. Fawcett said, he had read both the speech and 
the leading article, and he was sure lion. Members would 
admit that, considering the general accuracy of the articles 
in The Times , he had not made the statement without 
foundation. 

Motion agreed to. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
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EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Mr. Grant Duff : When I addressed the Committee 
upon the financial position of India in August last, my State¬ 
ment was founded upon three documents-—upon the Actual 
Accounts of the year ending the 31st March, 1869; upon 
the Approximate Accounts of the year eliding the 31st 
March, 1870, technically described as the Regular Estimate; 
and upon the calculations and conjectures of the Governor 
General and his Council for the year now passing over us, 
the year ending the 31st of March, 1871. On this occasion 
I must base my Statement upon two documents only, as 
anything corresponding to the third document which I used 
last year does not yet exist—that is to say, I must base it 
on the Actual Accounts for the year ending the 31st March, 
1870, and on a telegraphic summary of the Approximate 
Accounts for the year now passing over us, so far as they 
were known to the Viceroy and his Council on the 21st 
Eebruary—that is, last Tuesday—an abstract, in other words, 
of the Regular Estimate for the year 1870-1, which will, 
after undergoing, perhaps, some correction, be laid before 
Parliament, according to law, in the month of May. Hon. 
Members will be good enough to observe that this abstract 
gives the figures in round numbers. 

I am all the more glad to make the Indian Einancial 
Statement at the beginning rather than at the end of the 
Session, because I have not to be now, as I was on the 3rd 
of August, 1869, and on the 5th of August, 1870, a Job’s 
messenger. On the first of these occasions, I had to an¬ 
nounce that the Actual Accounts of 1867-8 showed that 
India was about £1,000,000 to the bad; and, on the second 
occasion, I had to announce that India was nearly £2,800,000 
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to the bad. Now, however, I have to announce that India 
was, in the year ending on the 31st March last, nearly 
£120,000 to the good, and that, so far as the information 
which we have received up to the present moment extends, 
hut making all the reserves necessary, there is every proba¬ 
bility of her being, in the financial year now drawing to a 
close, fully three-quarters of a million to the good. In short, 
we have reason to believe that we shall this year have 
almost, or altogether, the surplus which we think we ought to 
have, and for which the Secretary of State has laid down 
that the Governor General and his Council ought to 
arrange—that is a surplus of between half a million and a 
million. 

The Regular Estimate for 1869-70, which was presented 
to Parliament in May last, showed an estimated excess of 
expenditure over income,’excluding, of course, public works 
extraordinary, of £563,495. The Actual Accounts show an 
excess of income over expenditure of £118,669. The result 
shown by the Actual Accounts is, therefore, more favourable 
than the Regular Estimate by £682,164. It will be in the 
recollection of some Members of the Committee that I pre¬ 
pared them for this agreeable result by communicating to 
them the substance of the information which we had received 
from India by telegraph up to the 16th of July—that is, up 
to a date three months and a half later than the day on 
which Sir Richard Temple made his Budget Statement, the 
2nd of April, 1870. On the 5th of August I used the fol¬ 
lowing words— 

“ We have assurances that the Actuals will turn out better than Sir 
Richard Temple believed when lie made his Budget Statement. The 
substance of the information telegraphed by the Viceroy on the 18th of 
July was that the accounts of 1869-70, adjusted up to 16th July, were 
better than Sir Richard Temple expected on 2nd April by about 
£700,000, so that wc may expect, as at present advised, a small surplus, 
or at least an equilibrium, thanks to the prompt and decisive action 
which was taken in the autumn of last year by the Viceroy and his 
Council assembled at Simla/'’ 

It is satisfactory to observe that almost every head of receipt 
has been a little more productive than was anticipated. I 
will not burden my Statement with the figures, hut hon. 
Gentlemen will see them by looking at the Papers which 
they have in their hands. 

So much for the comparison of the Actuals of last year 
with the Regular Estimate. Let us now look at the figures 
of the Actuals of 1869-70 as compared with those of 1S68-9. 
These two will be found comforting from various points 
of view. Eirst let us look at the total receipts. The total 
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receipts of last year exceeded the total receipts of the year a4M Feb - 
before by no less than £1,638,390. Then let us see how this 1871, 
increased receipt was made up. £1,161,848 came from land Chief sources 
revenue, the most important, the oldest, and the most satis- of hic '' eafed 
factory of all our sources of income. This increase is largely icte ' p b ' 
attributable to the fact that the land revenue of the year 
1868-9 was, as I mentioned six months ago, unusually 
depressed by a bad season in Madras and the North-West 
Provinces, and to the coming into play in 1869-70 of a new 
settlement in Oudli, and a re-settlement in some of the non¬ 
regulation Provinces of Bengal. The increase of about 
£600,000 under assessed taxes arose from the income tax, 
which it will be remembered was augmented in the second 
half of the year 1869-70 from 1 to 2 per cent. The increase 
of £300,000 under salt arose from the fact that the salt 
duties in Madras and Bombay were also raised during the 
last half of the year 1869-70 from 1 rupee 8 annas to 
1 rupee 13 annas per maund—that is by 7 \d. on 82 lbs. These 
are the increases of gross receipt which it is most important 
to notice. On the other hand, there were some important items of do- 
decreases of gross receipt. Por instance, customs in the rd ‘ 
year 1869-70 brought in less than they did in the year 
1868-9 by over £263,000, thanks to the generally depressed 
state of Indian trade. Opium, again, brought less in last 
year than it did the year before by about £500,000. The 
general result, however, was, as I have said, highly comfort¬ 
ing. Our Revenue was better in 1869-70 than it was in the 
year before by £1,638,390, and hon. Members may possibly 
recollect that the receipts of 1868-9 were themselves better 
than those of 1S67-8 by £728,000. 

Now let us look at the Expenditure. The Expenditure i )(!creaS( . s ; n 
in 1869-70 was less than the Expenditure in 1868-9 by expenditure. 
£1,254,309. This result was arrived at chiefly by a very 
large reduction in public works ordinary—that is to say, 
works of comfort and convenience not directly remunerative. 

A small but important saving in India of £160,000 was 
obtained by a diminished Army expenditure ; and the charge 
for guaranteed interest on railway capital, less net traffic 
receipts, was £153,406 lower than that of the previous year, 
thanks to the large increase in the net traffic receipts during 
the year 1869-70, an increase which amounted to nearly 
£400,000. On the other hand, there were some considerable increases in 
increases in gross expenditure in India, of which perhaps cxpc “ d>ture - 
the most worth mentioning were £72,000 under post office, 

£143,000 under marine charges, owing to the debts of the 
Port Canning and Calcutta Port Funds having been written 
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off as irrecoverable, and £235,000 from tlie loss by exchange 
on bills on India. As I have said, however, the total dimi¬ 
nution of expenditure in India and England chargeable 
against income in 1869-70, as compared with the previous 
year, was £1,254,309. 

Such are the more noticeable features in the receipts 
and disbursements of the year 1869-70. 

I come now to the year 1870-1, the year just drawing 
to a close. The one great fact of the year, which is already 
certain, is that opium has come to the rescue. When Sir 
Richard Temple made his Statement in April last, nothing 
could be much more gloomy than the prospect of the opium 
revenue for the financial year which had just begun, and 
although in the month of August I was able to say that the 
prospect was somewhat better, yet even then we felt any¬ 
thing but comfortable about the ultimate result. From 
almost all quarters came prophecies of evil, and the prophe¬ 
cies from China were the gloomiest of all. The very able 
man who lately represented Iler Majesty at Pekin even went 
to Calcutta to confer with the Governor General about the 
increased growth of the poppy in China. Owing to some 
cause, however, which we cannot in the least divine, all anti¬ 
cipations have been for this year falsified. Sir Richard 
Temple took the price of the chest of Bengal opium for the 
year at 975 rupees, whereas the average by our latest advices 
lias been 1,113 rupees. This is another illustration of the 
truth that, after an intercourse of some hundred years, 
Europe really knows very, very little indeed, about the cir¬ 
cumstances of China—that marvellous country, one of whose 
functions seems to be to force the nations of the West again 
and again and again to rc-consider generalizations, in reli¬ 
gion, in politics, and in social economy. In spite, however, 
of the favourable results of this year, I dare not venture to 
unsay anything I have said about the extreme care with 
which we should watch our opium revenue. Considering the 
enormous extent of country, even in Asia alone, where the 
poppy can be grown with fair success, it is really almost too 
much to hope that the Indian drug will continue to be so 
distinctly preferred by those who can buy it, as to enable us 
to lighten by many millions every year the price which India 
pays for civilized government; for whatever some Gentle¬ 
men may have to say against the opium revenue, let them 
never forget that hardly any of it comes out of the pocket 
of our Indian fellow-subjects, and if it were done away with, 
India would not be lightened of an impost, but robbed of a 
splendid estate. 
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To return, however, to the telegraphic summary of the 
Regular Estimate for the year 1870-1, which hon. Members 
have in their hands. In round numbers, the Regular Esti¬ 
mate for that year—that is, the Estimate founded on about 
eight months’ Actual and four months’ calculations and con¬ 
jectures—shows that India’s income for this year will be 
about £51,000,000, and her Expenditure, including no less 
than £1,800,000 for guaranteed interest on railway capital, 
will be somewhere about £50,000,000, the probable result 
being accordingly a surplus of nearly £1,000,000. Hon. 
Members may be surprised that I do not say more about this 
year 1870-1, hut I do not dwell upon it, advisedly, because 
we have given them all the information we possess ourselves, 
and have in fact fallen under the curse of Voltaire—“ Woe 
unto him who says all he knows upon any subject.” We see 
the figures, wc can form conjectures about them, but the 
usual explanations of details we cannot give. There are dis¬ 
advantages and difficulties in corresponding by telegraph 
about the affairs of an Empire. 

The Committee will, 1 hope, do us the justice to remem¬ 
ber that we are making this Statement at a time anything 
but convenient to us, under the impression forced upon us 
by an experience of many years, that Parliament will only 
give up a whole night to India, I mean, of course, in per¬ 
fectly peaceful and easy times, either at the very beginning 
or at the very end of a Session. We should like to make 
our Einancial Statement each year somewhere about the 15th 
or 20th of June; but when we have made a feeble effort in 
that direction, all Governments of all parties have always 
treated us as amiable children who asked for the moon. 

Such, then, are the facts of the year that is completed, 
and the probabilities, so far as they are known to us, of the 
year which is now in progress. As to the year to come, I 
can say little, because we have not yet received, and cannot 
for some time receive, the plans of the Government of 
India for meeting the outgoings of 1871-2. There are two 
points, however, as to which I am in a position to make 
some explanations. Eirst, there is the income tax of 3^ per 
cent., or, say, 7 id. in the pound. To that income tax the 
Home Government consented with considerable reluctance, 
and I am glad to say that, unless some very unforeseen and 
quite extraordinary emergencies arise, in the next few 
weeks, it will certainly be reduced. It can be shown, no 
doubt, that, even at 3| per cent., the income tax hardly 
redresses the balance of taxation as between the higher and 
the lower classes. In India the poor man certainly pays 
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quite enough, and the rich man as certainly pays too little; 
but, unhappily, the masses are still not sufficiently educated 
to know their true interests. The classes affected by the 
income tax are the classes wlio can make themselves heard 
not only by the Government, but by the people; and it 
would not be difficult to bring evidence to show that this 
very income tax, which, if it could be used as we use it in 
England, might enable us to adjust the burden of taxation 
with almost scientific accuracy—is really unpopular to some 
extent with the very classes whose burdens it lightens. Po- 
puhus mdt decipi, and, as usual, it obtains its wish; nor must 
it be forgotten that the income tax lias been sometimes 
used by unscrupulous Native collectors as an engine for the 
oppression of their own countrymen. The Native in power 
is too often, in ours as in all previous ages of Indian history, 
apt to use his position for his own pecuniary advantage. 

The other matter on which I am in a position to give 
some explanation is the long discussed question of financial 
decentralization. It will be in the recollection of the Com¬ 
mittee that I dwelt upon that last August as upon an ex¬ 
pedient which ought to he tried. Well, we are going to try 
it. The proposal to which the Secretary of State in Council 
has given his sanction will be best explained by reading an 
extract from a Resolution of the Government of India, 
dated December 13th, 1870— 

“ The Governor General in Council is satisfied that it is desirable 
to enlarge the powers and responsibilities of the Governments of Presi¬ 
dencies and Provinces in respect to the public expenditure in some of the 
Civil Departments. Under the present system these Governments have 
little liberty, and but few motives for economy in their expenditure; it 
lies with the Government of India to control the growth of charges to 
meet which it has to raise the revenue. The local Governments are 
deeply interested in the welfare of the people confided to their care, and 
not knowing the requirements of other parts of the country, or of the 
Empire as a whole, they are liable, in their desire for administrative pro¬ 
gress, to allow too little weight to fiscal considerations. On the other 
hand, the Supreme Government, as responsible for the general financial 
safety, is obliged to reject many demands, in themselves deserving of all 
encouragement, and is not always able to distribute satisfactorily the 
resources actually available. Thus it happens, that the Supreme and 
local Governments regard from different points of view measures involving 
expenditure, and the division of responsibility being ill defined, there 
occur conflicts of opinion injurious to the public service. In order to 
avoid these conflicts, it is expedient that, as far as possible, the obligation 
to find the funds necessary for administrative improvement should rest 
upon the authority whose immediate duty it is to devise such measures. 
This is the more important because existing Imperial resources will not 
suffice for the growing wants of the country. The Supreme Government 
is not in a position to understand fully local requirements, nor has it the 
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knowledge necessary for the successful development of local resources. 
Each Province has special wants of its own, and may have means of 
satisfying them which could not be appropriated for imperial purposes. 
A tax adapted to the circumstances of one part of the country may be 
distasteful or inapplicable elsewhere, and everywhere rates may be proper 
for provincial or local purposes which could not be taken for the Imperial 
revenue.” 

It would have been satisfactory bad bis Excellency in Coun¬ 
cil been able to propose the enlargement of the power and 
responsibility of the local Governments, without charging 
upon local resources any part of the existing Imperial expen¬ 
diture. This cannot be done, but it had been determined 
to make as small a demand upon these resources as possible. 
At the same time it should be remembered that the relief of 
the Imperial finances has been a principal object in the dis¬ 
cussion of such measures on former occasions. 

“ The Government of India is accordingly pleased to make over to 
the Governments, under certain conditions to be presently set forth, the 
following Departments of the Administration, in which they may be 
supposed to take special interest, and to grant permanently from the 
Imperial Revenue for these services the sum of £4,688,711, being less by 
£330,801 only than the assignment made for the same services in 
1870-1,—gaols, registration, police, education, medical services (except 
medical establishments), printing, roads, miscellaneous public improve¬ 
ments, and civil buildings. Unless some fiscal misfortune, such as a 
heavy loss in the opium revenue, or national disaster, such as war or 
severe famine, occurs, the Governor General in Council will maintain for 
the future the assignments for ‘ Provincial Services’ at the amounts now 
fixed. They will not, in any case, be reduced without previous consulta¬ 
tion with the Governments. The actual permanent Imperial assign¬ 
ments for ‘ Provincial Services’ will be as follows : — 

£ 

206,048 
261,263 
275,332 
... 1,168,592 

640,792 
516,221 
739,488 
880,075 


£4,688,711” 


These amounts for works of comfort and convenience, and 
local purposes of many kinds, are as large as we can afford, 
but they are not really very large, much less extravagant. 
Let us see what they amount to, if we use Colonel Chesney’s 
convenient scale of comparison with countries nearer home. 
Oude, which is about as large and as populous as Holland and 
Belgium united, will receive from the Imperial Government 
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ibr its works of comfort and convenience, and other things 
which have more or less of a local character, an allowance 
of something over £200,000. The Central Provinces, which 
are about as large as Great Britain and Ireland, but rather 
sparsely populated, will receive about £260,000, Burmah, 
which is about three times as large as Scotland, will have 
about £275,000. Bengal, or say the Australian Empire, will 
have nearly £1,200,000. The North-West Provinces, about 
equal in area to Great Britain, and more densely peopled, 
will have £640,000. The Punjab, or say the Kingdom of 
Italy, will have about £520,000. Madras, which is rather 
larger than Great Britain and Ireland, and about as thickly 
peopled as Pranee, will have £739,000. And Bombay, which 
is somewhat bigger, will have £880,000. All local services 
and works, not directly remunerative, that cannot be paid out 
of these allowances, will have to be paid out of taxes raised 
by the authority of the local Governments within the area 
under their rule, and, presumably,’ to be benefited. I need 
not say that the imposition of these local taxes will be sub¬ 
ject to regulation by the supreme authorities. 

By this arrangement the Central Government will save 
in 1871-2, as will be apparent to the Committee, about 
£300,000 on the low Estimates of 1869-70, and prevent the 
growth of some terribly expensive items of expense. On the 
other hand, income tax will bring in a smaller amount, and, 
although there will doubtless be some reduction under 
various heads of Expenditure, there will be increase under 
others; but beyond this I can form no conjecture which 
would be worth laying before the Committee as to the finance 
of the year 1871-2. The Home Government, as has been 
truly said, controls, but does not direct, Indian finance, and, 
in the nature of things, cannot do so. Of one thing, how¬ 
ever, we may be certain, and that is, that there will be the 
usual difficulty in making the ends meet. " But why should 
there be a difficulty,” some one may say, “ in making the 
ends meet ?” Eor many reasons, of which the two chief are 
—first, that we discharge the most expensive dirties of 
sovereignty for 200,000,000 of men with a revenue derived 
from 150,000,000 of men; and, secondly, that we discharge 
the duties of sovereignty after a scientific and civilized 
manner, with resources which would better become an un¬ 
civilized and unscientific discharge of them. “But why 
should you continue to do these things ?” it may be asked. 
To that question I reply, after the manner of my country, 
by putting two others. My first question is—Are the 
objectors really prepared to adopt the short and easy methods 
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of ridding themselves of treaty obligations which have been 24Tn Feb ' 
sometimes put forward ? My second question is—Are we to 1871 * 
go back on our steps, and to administer India as a whole, 
after the old rough-and-ready unscientific system which is 
still excellent for certain out-lying districts ? In this matter, 0pposite 
the Government occupies a middle position between two views of 
extreme views. On the one side, you have the view which polll ' y st ‘ lted ' 
was well set forth by a very distinguished Native statesman, 
speaking to an Anglo-Indian statesman, a year or two ago— 

“ You English/ 5 said this eminent person, “ make a great mistake. 

All this improvement of the country, about which you talk so much, is 
mere moonshine. Leave the country alone. Instead of the immense 
taxation which you levy to give us roads, and canals, and railways, and 
schools, and improved courts of law, and what not, let these things be. 

Levy much smaller taxation, and instead of spending the money on im¬ 
proving India, spend it in helping out the English Revenue, or anything 
else you please. You will be extremely popular, and your rule will con¬ 
tinue long in the land/ 5 

The latest apostle of the diametrically opposite view is an 
lion. Friend of mine, whose maxim is—“ Pay, for God’s sake, 
pay, with both hands open. Borrow money right and left 
from all who will lend it. Do not he such purists as only 
to raise loans for expenditure which you believe will he 
directly remunerative. Raise loans for all those objects 
which you are satisfied will be indirectly remunerative. 

Increase, in short, the wealth of the country, and you will 
he at the same time increasing your own.” 

Now, to the first of these, the Native critic, the Gov¬ 
ernment answers—Even if we wished to adopt your policy, 

English public opinion would not allow us to adopt it. 

Various views prevail in England as to the moral right or 
wrong of our original acquisition of our Indian Empire. 

Some think that it was forced upon us by circumstances; 
others, that it was a justifiable exertion of superior power; 
others, that it was an unjustifiable exertion of such power. 

Some say that our rule in India must continue as long as 
the world endures; that while the Native improves iu arith¬ 
metical, the Englishman will improve in geometrical ratio; 
and that the stronger race will always be necessary to the 
weaker, as guide, philosopher, and friend. Others hold an 
opposite opinion, and say that even now, in the year 1871, 
w-e should he admitting more and more the Natives of India 
into the higher posts of the government, with the distinct 
and defined intention of some day abandoning India. But 
all the holders of all these antagonistic opinions agree in 
insisting that, while we hold India, we must endeavour to 
improve India according to our lights. 
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24th Feb, To the second of our critics, to my hon. Friend, the 

1871. Government replies—We wish we could take your sanguine 

view, but we do not find that the increase of the general 
wealth of the country shows itself anything like so rapidly 
in the increase of our wealth as you suppose. The great 
soui’ce of our income is the land revenue. That land reve¬ 
nue is fixed, and must be fixed, for long periods, and it is 
only very slowly and at distant intervals that we can increase 
it. * India is the most conservative of countries, and no- 
sooner do we try a new experiment for getting some increase 
to the resources of government than there is a shriek from 
some quarter or other. This year the shriek has been on 
account of the income tax. Another year it will be on 
account of another tax, and so on ad infinitum. We must 
disregard these clamours to a certain extent, but we dare not 
disregard them as much as would be necessary to carry out 
your views ; and we should end in sheer bankruptcy and 
confusion, to say nothing of the moral guilt we should incur 
by tempting capital from England, which might be pro¬ 
perly expended at home or elsewhere, to be, as we in our 
heart believe, unprofitably expended in doing things for 
India which should not, in our opinion, be done by capital 
at all, or in doing things which should one day be done by 
capital, but for which the country is not yet ripe. Well, 
but if we do not try heroic remedies for our chronic impe- 
cuniosity, like those of which I have been speaking, we are 
Nocessit of thrown back upon expedients—and expedients we have been 
expedients? trying one after another ever since the Mutiny. First 
came Mr. Wilson, keenest and most clear-headed of men, 
exactly the kind of man whose appointment a large party 
is, or was, lately clamouring for as a panacea for Indian 
financial evils. Well, what were Mr. Wilson’s expedients ? 
First, reduction, especially military reduction. That was 
excellent; but, remember, he had a military expenditure of 
£23,000,000 to reduce, while we have now one only of about 
£16,000,000. Second, an income tax ; and third, revised or 
partially enhanced customs duties. As to the income tax, 
which I think a very good tax, especially in its improved 
and later form, it is the very central grievance which is put 
forward in all the complaints which we receive about the 
financial policy of Government; and as to the enhanced 
customs duties, which seem to me a less good expedient, how 
long did our own manufacturers allow them to continue ? 
Then came Mr. Laing, and what is the burden of his song ? 
It is— 

“ No Government in Europe and no private company ever thinks of 
charging to current revenue such things as extraordinary public rvprks 
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and interest during construction on unfinished railways, &c., which in 
India are so charged, and create the deficit.” 

In other words, lie maintains that there is no deficit at all. 
Then came Sir Charles Trevelyan. He was followed by 
Mr. Massey, to whose reign belong the license tax and the 
certificate tax, which are really only income taxes affecting 
portions of the population. Last of all came the crisis of 
September, 1869, to which belongs the sudden enhancement 
of the income tax and the salt duties. But the upshot of 
the whole is that the principal expedients that have been 
hitherto tried to fill the deficit, always excepting the obvious 
expedient of reduction, have been three—some form of in¬ 
come tax, some form of revised and increased customs duties, 
and the enhancement of the salt duties. “ But,” some one 
may say, “ this shows a great poverty of financial resource. 
Might you not try many other expedients ? Have not many 
persons advised you to tax tobacco, to tax successions, to tax 
Native marriages ?” Yes, all these expedients have been 
suggested to us, and have had powerful advocates; I will 
not commit myself against any one of them. Nothing is 
more possible than that, sooner or later, in Indian .history 
one or other, or all of them, may be tried, either by the 
Central Government or by one or other of the local Govern¬ 
ments in this or that part of India; hut there are, certainly, 
a great many considerations which would have to be most 
carefully weighed before any one of them was adopted, and 
which have hitherto prevented their adoption. “But,” I am 
told, “ you are at least sure of your present sources of 
revenue, and these are highly expansive.” Expansive they 
are, no doubt, hut hardly highly expansive; and as to our 
being quite sure even of them, that I doubt too. The salt 
tax in some parts of India is confessedly too high, and will, 
sooner or later, in the exceptional districts, have to he 
reduced. I have again and again pointed out that under 
the head of opium we may have great disappointments; and 
the retention of the few export duties which remain to us 
under the head of customs must be defended rather on the 
ground of necessity than of principle. 

Is, then, our chronic impeeuniosity to he mended by 
saving? Yes, to some extent; hut, as I have pointed out 
on former occasions, our margin for reduction is not, after 
all, enormously great. We must always have a very consi¬ 
derable British force. The British soldier in India is a fear¬ 
fully expensive instrument, and one not likely, I fear, to 
become cheaper. By the last Returns we had 61,481 Euro¬ 
pean officers and soldiers in India, and 133,229 Native offi¬ 
cers and soldiers. Add these together, and it gives you 
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about one man for every thousand of the population of Bri¬ 
tish and feudatory India. That is not an overwhelming 
force, though it might be very rapidly raised, in the very 
improbable event of trouble ever assailing India from with¬ 
out, to be an overwhelming force. Then consider the end¬ 
less auxiliary expenses which the maintenance of even this 
moderate force requires, and it will be understood that, 
though we are in the course of making reductions, neither 
these nor any possible civil reductions will go very far to put 
us at ease in our circumstances in India. 

The position of the Indian financier is altogether differ¬ 
ent from that of the English one. Here you have a com¬ 
paratively wealthy population. The income of the United 
Kingdom has, I believe, been guessed at £800,000,000 per 
annum. The income of British India has been guessed at 
£300,000,000 per annum. That gives well on to £30 per 
annum as the income of every person in the United King¬ 
dom, and only £2 per annum as the income of every person 
in British India. Even our comparative wealth will be 
looked back upon by future ages as a state of semi-barba¬ 
rism. *But what arc we to say of the state of India ? How 
many generations must pass away before that country has 
arrived at even the comparative wealth of this; and how 
long will it be before the rulers of India can feel that they 
can in an emergency very largely increase the taxation ? 
No ; I am afraid we must make up our minds in India to 
have as much to do with our money as we can well manage. 
The bright side of Indian affairs will not, I fear, in any time 
to which we can look forward be the purely financial one. 
But as long as we keep our debt within moderate limits, so 
as to make it absolutely certain that we can always keep 
faith with the public creditor, and so long as we are conscious 
that every year’s end shows a steady advance in the civiliza¬ 
tion and well-being of the country, we must be content, I 
fear, to remain, as a Government, very far from rich. As I 
said last autumn, the Indian financier must make up his 
mind for many a long day to sail between Scylla and 
Charybdis—the Scylla of doing too little by public works 
and improved administration for a country, the physical and 
moral conditions of which require great expenditure on 
public works, and an administration which must be pro¬ 
gressively costly as civilized supersede semi-barbarous ideas 
of polity—the Charybdis of too large a debt, damaged credit, 
and financial embarrassment. 

I am not forgetting the various alleviations of our 
burdens to which I have alluded in former Statements; the 
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fact that our debt is relatively small; the fact, that we shall 
get rid in 1874 of a charge of about £430,000 a year on 
account of East India Stock ; the fact that the receipts from 
the railways will gradually improve; the probability that the 
sale of waste lands will slowly grow larger; the certain, 
though far from rapid, increase of our land revenue; and 
the not unnatural expectation that the improved material 
prosperity of the country will enable it to consume more 
taxed articles; 1 am not, I say, forgetting these things, but, 
nevertheless, I should think that I was doing very wrong if 
I left on the mind of the Committee the impression that I 
thought our pecuniary prospects were conleur tie rose. If, 
however, we look away from the mere bare question of our 
annual balance sheet—the question whether we have, or are 
likely to have, a wide margin of yearly income over yearly 
expenditure,—and ask whether in the immediate past India 
has not been prospering and rapidly improving, if perhaps 
just a little too rapidly for her purse, the answer must be a 
most agreeable one. 

Eor more than two years we have had profound peace. 
Since the conclusion of the Frontier Campaign in 186S, 
hardly a shot fired in anger can be said to have awakened 
the echoes of even the wild North-West, and the very last 
news which I have seen from that quarter—a letter written 
on Christmas Day by Sir Henry Durand, the distinguished 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, who met his death in 
so melancholy a way—was to the effect that one of the most 
intractable of the intractable tribes who look down upon our 
frontier posts from their crag castles beyond the Indus, had 
been showing a very marked desire for the elements of edu¬ 
cation—the three It’s at least. There has been a little un¬ 
easiness at the opposite side of the Peninsula, where our 
people have had some annoyance from the Looshais, who 
form one section of that great company of barbarians who fill 
up the angle between our Province of Assam' and the domi¬ 
nions of the King of Burmah, and amongst whom there 
have lately been many symptoms of disquiet, the causes of 
which arc by no means clear. Everywhere, however, except 
on the very uttermost fringe and outside edge of our pos¬ 
sessions, there has been deep quiet, a fact which should not, 
however, he allowed for a moment to make us forget that, 
in that mighty Continent which wc call India, there are 
many elements of unrest. The agitations that have dis¬ 
turbed several of the countries which fall within what may 
be called the influence of India’s political attraction have 
not required anything more on our part than an attitude of 
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friendly but absolutely passive observation. The Coast of 
Oman lias been tlie scene of a prolonged conflict, but the 
peace of the Persian Gulf has not been disturbed; and the 
civil conflict in Affg-lianistan has had no direct result upon 
us, except to postpone the lending of our assistance to the 
Persian and Affghan Governments in arriving at a friendly 
and permanent understanding about certain disputed ques¬ 
tions of boundarv. 

v 

I will say nothing ns to what we are doing with regard 
to public works, irrigation, state railways, and so forth, be¬ 
cause, the year being incomplete, 1 have no figures which 
I can properly lay before the House later than those to 
which I referred in my Financial Statement of the 5tli of 
August, 1870, and to those contained in Mr. Danvers’s 
Railway Report, which was circulated towards the end of 
last Session; but they have been progressing as rapidly as 
circumstances would permit. It is well known to the Com¬ 
mittee that the present Viceroy has a very keen and strong 
interest in all matters of this kind. I may add, with refer¬ 
ence to a caution that fell from the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) in 1809, 
that the attention which is being given to railways and irri¬ 
gation is not making us forget the importance of harbours, 
and that, especially at Kurrachee, and in the Plooghly, much 
good work has been lately done. 

In one respect fortune has conspicuously favoured us of 
late, for we have not, during the last two years, suffered from 
any of those sudden and overpowering physical disasters 
which so often confound human sagacity in India. Bad 
seasons there have been, as I have had occasion already to 
mention, but nothing sudden and overpowering, like the 
Orissa drought, or the cyclones and inundations of some 
former years. Against calamities of that sort man is power¬ 
less, at least, in the present state of his knowledge; but we 
are doing what we can to fight against preventible calamities 
—witness the very remarkable monograph upon cholera 
which has recently been published under the authority of 
the Government of India. Nor arc there wanting agreeable 
indications that our efforts in the direction of sanitary reform 
are beginning to find favour with the Native mind. An 
opinion has lately been given, by very high Braliminical 
authority, in favour of using the water supplied to Calcutta 
by European agency, a fact which has been described, not un¬ 
justly, I think, in an Indian newspaper, as a real social victory. 

The Trigonometrical Survey, the Topographical Survey, 
and the Geological Survey are progressing satisfactorily, 
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and extending the network of our knowledge all over the 24 th fbb. 
peninsula. 1871 - 

Some want of organization having been observable in the Archeological 

o u snrvev 

efforts to preserve and to describe the architectural treasures 
of India which were set on foot in 1867, we have sent out, 
at the request of the Government of India, one of the most 
distinguished of Asiatic archaeologists, General Cunningham, 
to give to the Archaeological Survey that definitiveness of 
aim and regularity of procedure which seemed to be want¬ 
ing ; and a cognate duty, with regard to the preparation of 
a complete Gazetteer of India, has been intrusted to Dr. 

H un ter, whose book on the Annals of Rural Bengal attract¬ 
ed so much and such deserved attention two or three years 
ago. 

The lamented death of Mr. Hayward, on his way to Intercourse 
explore the Pamir Steppe, has excited great indignation and g^J rontier 
pity throughout India. Mr. Forsyth, a Government officer 
sent by Lord Mayo to the Court of the Ataligh-Gazee, the 
stronghanded Chief who rules in Eastern Turkestan, met 
with but moderate success in his diplomatic capacity—the 
ruler whom he sought being far away from his capital, war¬ 
ring in the north. Still Mr. Forsyth brought back a certain 
amount of commercial and other information, which will not 
be without its uses. In another part of our frontier we are 
anxiously looking for the day when it may be possible to re¬ 
establish a friendly commercial intercourse with Thibet, 
which has been too long interrupted by irrational jealousies. 

Still further, on the extreme north of Burmah, we are try¬ 
ing to foster into renewed existence the old traffic between 
South-Western China and the sea-board, to which an end 
was put, some years ago, by the Mussulman insurrection in 
Yunan. 

The Franco-Prussian War has interrupted the training Training in 
of our forest students at Nancy, but there is every reason to Forestry, 
bope that the interruption will not continue long after the 
conclusion of peace. 

We have not yet succeeded in getting a satisfactory Machine for 
machine for working up the Rhea fibre, to which I alluded Kbea fiWe - 
last August, and the time for sending in machines on trial 
has been extended. 

We have sent out six more cotton gardeners, and are Experiments 
enlarging the area of our experiments in the production of in Cotton, 
this most important article. 

The sudden death of the distinguished Indian botanist, Cultivation of 
Dr. Thomas Anderson, has not prevented our continuing the ’P ecacnaillia ' 
arrangements, of which he load charge, for naturalizing the 
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Ipecacuanha, to which, as I mentioned last year, in the 
interest of the abatement of the human suffering, we attach 
some importance. 

We are not unmindful of the hints which we have 
received from my hon. hriend the Member for Macclesfield, 
and others, about silk, to which the Madras Gover nm ent 
has of late been giving special attention. 

As little have we failed to play into the hands of my 
hon. Eriend the Member for Stockport, who wants his con¬ 
stituents to have facilities for giving English salt a fair 
chance of competing with the cheap salts of Madras and 
Bombay; and we are not without hope that we shall make a 
reasonable profit, as well as confer great benefits upon the 
neighbouring districts, by the manufacture of salt at the 
Sambhur Lake, which has been leased to us by the Princes 
of Jeypore and Jodhpore. 

I had hoped to have been able to announce that the new 
Department of Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, had 
begun its work, hut the arrangements are not yet quite 
completed. The creation, however, of such a Department 
has been sanctioned by the Secretary pf State in Council, and 
only matters of detail remain unsettled. 

It seemed that the great war which has been raging in 
Europe was going to exercise a very unfavourable influence 
upon our trade; but the fears at first entertained have turned 
out to be exaggerated, though not unfounded. In a very 
excitable population, like that with which we have to deal 
in many parts of India, the occurrence of such a world- 
catastrophe as we have been witnessing of late must, of 
course, cause a great deal of what I may call political 
feverishness, and there have been rumours and speculations, 
without end, in the bazaars; but nothing has occurred in 
any way to excite uneasiness, and the scare at Allahabad, 
which was telegraphed to Europe in the autumn, and pro¬ 
duced some momentary surprise and discomfort, turned out 
to be the offspring of mere delusion. 

Our relations with all the Princes of India, and all the 
independent States around and near our borders, are perfect¬ 
ly friendly. 

The administration of justice is steadily improving 
throughout the country, and there is no department of 
affairs for which intelligent Natives seem to show more 
aptitude than for this. Of these intelligent Natives more 
and more are coming to this country; a few to compete, 
sometimes successfully, at the examinations for the covenanted 
Civil Servic e, the majority to qualify for various professions 
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It is to be hoped that the death of the two Natives of 
India of the highest rank who ever left their country for 
Europe—the Rajah of Kuppoortliulla, on his way hither, 
and the Rajah of Kholapore, who was present and took a 
most intelligent interest when we last discussed Indian 
affairs in this House, hut who died on his return journey— 
may not prevent the resort to England of many persons 
whose names are as closely connected as theirs with the his¬ 
tory of India. I am sure if they are as amiable and as sen¬ 
sible as the Rajah of Kholapore, whom many of us came to 
know, they will be welcome from considerations altogether 
independent of political expediency. 

The extension of education amongst the higher and 
middle classes shows increasingly satisfactory results, and 
the Government has been giving very special attention of 
late to extending the facilities for elementary education— 
that potent engine for the working out of all good as well 
in the East, as in the West. It is probably known to some 
hon. Members that India is to contribute her share to the 
Exhibition, which is to be opened in the month of May, at 
South Kensington, and, I think, that there can be little 
doubt, that if the local authorities act in the spirit of the 
very sensible Memorandum which has been circulated by 
.the Home Office at Calcutta, the educational part of that 
Exhibition will be more instructive than many Blue Books— 

“Competition with other countries in educational appliances is,”it 
has been truly said, “ not our object. To this we cannot hope to attain; 
but we can offer an illustration of a rise and progress in education such 
as no other country can offer; an illustration of the task which a Euro¬ 
pean Government has to perform when, with limited resources, and in 
opposition to deep-rooted prejudices and irrational suspicion, it attempts 
to introduce and carry out over an enormous area, containing a vast 
variety of nations and tribes speaking languages or dialects, many of 
which have hardly yet been systematised in writing, those views upon 
popular education which have guided the civilized countries of Europe 
and America.” 

India is also to send many contributions to the part of 
the Exhibition which is to he devoted to the illustration of 
what the world can now do in textile fabrics, and various 
other branches of manufacture. And in connection with 
this, I will venture to ask, whether it would not be extremely 
desirable, alike for the encouragement of manufactures in 
India, and for the education of taste at home, if some 
systematic attempt were made by persons of capital in this 
country to open in London a depot, on something like an 
adequate scale, for the sale of the artistic products of our 
Eastern Empire ? Any one who will visit the Museum at 
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the India Office, wretchedly accommodated as it is, will go 
away wondering why in this metropolis, which is in close 
communication with all parts of India, it should be im¬ 
possible to purchase almost any of the beautiful works with 
which those rooms are filled. It seems to me a very real 
evil, because I am convinced that, if society in this country 
could have the picturesque side of India forced upon its 
notice, the name of that country would cease to exercise upon 
all sorts and conditions of men here, not directly connected 
with it, that narcotic spell with which we are hut too familiar. 

Even the exaggerated ideas about the wealth of India, 
which used to prevail in England, and which still linger in 
Erance, were not without their advantages ; they struck the 
popular mind and attracted attention to it, by investing it with 
a halo of romance. We know that these were dreams ; but we 
also know that if India is not as rich in gold and gems as was 
believed, if her soil taken as a whole is not equal in fertility 
to that of England, yet that the patient application of science 
to the cultivation of that soil, and a minute investigation of 
its products, organic and inorganic, Avill illustrate the old 
story of the field beneath which a treasure was said to be hid, 
and will make India, if India remains peaceful and progres¬ 
sive, one of the most important factors in the prosperity of 
mankind. We know that the investigation into the history 
of the most venerable of her languages has been important 
not only from the actual addition it has made to human 
knowledge, but as putting into the hands of the student a 
key for the unlocking of a thousand secrets in the history of 
religion, of philosophy, and of society. We know that if 
we can once thoroughly penetrate India with all that is best 
in European civilization, it will not be India alone, but the 
whole of Asia, or at least the whole of Asia south of the great 
central ranges of the Continent, that will be benefited; 
and that when we ask our people to take an interest in 
India, we are asking them to take an interest in something 
much wider and deeper than the mere fortunes of a British 
dependency. I cannot help thinking that if the public mind 
were once thoroughly possessed of the idea that, in addition 
to being a great European, a great African, a great American, 
a great Australian, and a great Oceanic power, we are incom¬ 
parably the greatest Asiatic power, we should get rid of that 
foolish self-consciousness which makes us perpetually fuss 
about what we are pleased to call our prestige and our 
position, and should make up our minds simply to do our duty 
as a cosmopolitan power according to our lights. I beg, Sir, 
to move the Resolution which I have placed in your hands. 
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24-tii Feb. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 1871. 

“That it appears by the Accounts laid before this House that the Resolution, 
total Revenue of India for the year ending the 31st day of March 1870 
was £50,901,081; the total of the direct claims upon the Revenue, in¬ 
cluding charges of collection and cost of Salt and Opium, was £9,230,823; 
the charges in India, including Interest on Debt, and Public Works 
ordinary, were £32,293,859 ; the value of Stores supplied from England 
was £1,379,052 ; the charges in England were £6,331,614 ; the Guar¬ 
anteed Interest on the Capital of Railway and other Companies, in India 
and in England, deducting net Traffic Receipts, was £1,547,064, making 
a total charge for the same year of £50,782,412; and there was an excess 
of Income over Expenditure in that year amounting to £118,669 ; that the 
charge for Public ^Vorks extraordinary was £2,599,614, and that includ¬ 
ing that charge the excess of Expenditure over Income was £2,480,945.” 

Mr. Stephen Cave said, the lion. Gentleman had made, Mr. s. c»vo 
as on a former occasion, a very clear, able, and comprehen¬ 
sive Statement on a very difficult and intricate subject. He 
regretted very much that his right hon. Friend the former 
Secretary of State for India (Sir Stafford Northcote), owing 
to his absence, as the House knew, on an important mission, 
could not give the Committee the result of his great expe¬ 
rience, for he felt how far less worthy of attention would be 
the few remarks he should endeavour to make than those 
which would have fallen from him. The Committee dis¬ 
cussed an Indian Budget under great disadvantages, because, 
while the statement of the Minister embraced three years, 
hon. Members only had the opportunity of considering one 
of these with the requisite information before them. Tak¬ 
ing the last three years of which they had a precise account, sw* of Fin 
it seemed to him that the Revenues of India were, on the 
average, nearly stationary, while the Expenditure was steadi¬ 
ly advancing. The year 1869-70, the subject of the Reso- 
solution now before them, showed rather a better account 
than the two years immediately preceding ; but it contained 
the seeds of increased annual expenditure in charges for 
guaranteed railways, and in interest on loans for reproductive 
works constructed by the Government, and at the same time 
relied too much on the apparently diminishing and ques¬ 
tionable opium revenue, while the receipts from excise, cus¬ 
toms, and stamps, as well as those from land, appeared to 
rise but little in proportion. No one, he imagined, would 
consider this a satisfactory condition—ordinarily a serious 
deficit, nearly £2,000,000 a year for three years; sometimes 
a small surplus—so small, that a very trifling mishap or mis¬ 
calculation would suffice to throw the balance on the wrong 
side. The telegraphic Budget which had just been placed 
in tlioir hands, showed, it was true, a larger surplus. He 
hoped it might be so ; but they had heard occasionally of 
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amended Budgets, and in this ease also the hon. Gentleman 
had used the ominous phrase, that opium had come to the 
rescue. Surely this was not a result on which the Minister 
could congratulate himself, or which could he satisfactory to 
the people of this country, who, in addition to the general 
interest they must feel in so magnificent a dependency, were 
becoming more and more personally interested in the pro¬ 
sperity of India on account of the capital which flowed from 
them for the construction of her public works. Was there 
any hope of inaugurating a more prosperous era ? He need 
hardly say that this could only be done in two ways—either 
by reducing the Expenditure or by increasing the Beyenue. 
Could the Expenditure be reduced ? It was generally 
allowed that this could not easily be effected. True, it might 
be that here and there charges might be cut down for what 
might appear to economical reformers to be unnecessary 
pomp and ceremony. But all people did not see with our 
eyes, and we were told on excellent authority that it would 
be unwise and impolitic to bring down our establishments in 
India to Spartan simplicity. The army was enormously 
expensive; but an Army so situated must be costly. We 
heard indirectly of reductions in the artillery. He hoped 
this arm might not be reduced so far as to be inconsistent 
with safety. It might be that some reduction was possible 
in the Madras Presidency. But, as the Navy was scarcely 
powerful enough, no material diminution could be looked 
for in the charge for defence. The other items were by no 
means excessive, and that for the collection of the Revenue 
—about 10 per cent.—was moderate. Perhaps he might 
except the charges for stores supplied by this country, 
according to requisitions. Some experience as a West India 
proprietor convinced him that the object of those who made 
out such lists was to ask for at least enough; and, though 
the hon. Gentleman might say, and say truly, that these 
items were carefully examined and some even disallowed, he 
(Mr. S. Cave) had gone through that ceremony in West India 
accounts, and generally found that those articles which he 
struck out were discovered afterwards to be absolutely neces¬ 
sary, and were purchased at a much higher price on the spot. 
He did not know how the guarantee fund to be paid in 1871 
was invested. [An hon. Member : In Consols.] But it 
had been proposed to lend it to Indian railway companies, 
and so to obtain a higher interest. There was one way, 
indeed, in which a diminution might be made in the present 
charge. The small surplus of the year 1869-70 was obtain¬ 
ed by carrying to capital account the expenses of extraordi- 
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nary public ivories—that was, of reproductive works—of 24th Feb. 
irrigation, railways, &c. To this no one could object. 1871. 
But there was no reason on principle why such charges as Charges for 
that for barracks should not be spread over a series of years. 6 p™a over 
These were permanent works, designed to last for many years. a number of 
They were works like stations, which would be placed to yea13 ' 
capital by auditors of a railway without hesitation, or like 
the fortifications which we had been paying for by loans. 

He said, then, that there was no reason, on principle, why 
this course should not be taken; but they were told that 
the credit of India would suffer if we borrowed so freely. 

That was a valid argument. The credit of England did not 
assist that of her dependencies, except in a few rare instances. 

He thought indeed that those instances might be extended 
with care and judgment, and that one of the most legitimate 
and safest ways of assisting rising colonies was to enable 
them to borrow money for reproductive purposes at a cheaper 
rate by endorsing their bills. But until this was done he 
could not advocate straining the credit of India by borrow¬ 
ing for non-reproductive works, especially as we were told 
that these barracks, constructed at so enormous a cost, were 
eminently unfit for their purposes—repetitions, probably, 
of the costly mistakes in the West Indies, where the bar¬ 
racks used generally to be built in the most unhealthy situa¬ 
tions, one of which, now abandoned, he was told, was con¬ 
structed of bricks from England, carried up mountain-paths 
on mules’ backs, and costing Is. Gd. each before they arrived 
at their destination. 

If, then, there could be no material reduction of Ex- wh r ^“[. 10n iv . 
penditure, what prospect was there of raising a larger venue can be 
Revenue? Take first the customs—export and import moreasecl - 
duties, both of which were, or ought to be, regulated by 
circumstances over which the financier had no control. Ex¬ 
port duties were usually the most impolitic of taxes, as, un- Export duties, 
less the country had an entire monopoly of the article, the 
price was not increased by the duty, which, therefore, fell 
upon the producer. In India this was essentially the case, 
as the largest amount of export duty was levied on grain, 
especially on rice, and it was evident that this commodity 
must go into the markets of the world unduly weighted. 

He should rejoice to see the abolition of the export duties, 

or their reduction to a mere registration fee. No increase 

on that head could be expected or desired. Could the import import duties. 

duties be increased ? He was not one of those who had any 

great objection on principle to tax the necessaries of life. It 

could not he avoided in many instances. If a man used 
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21th Feb. necessaries only, and could not be taxed directly, you were 
1871. unable to touch him in any other way. He (Mr. S. Cave) 
should have to enlarge a little on this presently. Nor was 
he much influenced by what was called the Manchester 
School, who thought that the end and aim of finance was to 
get Manchester goods into every country of the world duty 
free. His idea was that an import tax was a good tax, so 
long as it did not materially impede imports. But there 
were two incidents to this tax in India which must not be 
lost sight of. Cotton goods paid the largest share of 
the duties, though by no means heavily assessed. In the 
first place, these imported goods competed with home manu¬ 
factures, and, without a countervailing excise duty, the com¬ 
petition was unequal. Secondly, the duty, supposing it paid 
by consumers, was a tax which fell upon the poor, as the 
upper classes wore habitually the higher priced home-made 
fabrics. It was possible that a slight addition to the customs 
duties might not materially affect imports, but he did not 
expect that a very large increase could he obtained; and, 
though the revenue derived from these, together with other 
taxes, had been more elastic since the Mutiny, the increase 
had not been great for a population of 150,000,000. There 
were, indeed, articles such as tobacco and sugar, the latter of 
which, if not the former, India had begun to import, as 
well as to grow at home, a moderate customs and excise 
duty on which might bring in a fair return, and would 
press very lightly on the consumer. So much for customs 
Opium duty, duties properly so-called. He now came to that very 
peculiar, very profitable, and very much abused source of 
revenue, the opium duty. He need not recapitulate the 
many arguments they had heard, and would hear again 
on that subject; but if it were in Bengal, as in other parts 
of India, a mere tax, a transit or export duty, it might be 
susceptible of the same excuse that the present Eirst Lord 
of the Treasury, he thought, made for the spirit duty in the 
United Kingdom—namely, that we could not be said to 
foster it when we put upon it as heavy a duty as it would 
bear without encouraging smuggling. He did not know 
how the right hon. Gentleman would have felt, when Chan¬ 
cellor of Exchequer, if his well-meant efforts to discourage 
the consumption of spirits had been entirely successful. But 
unfortunately, in Bengal, opium was a Government mono¬ 
poly. Government not only; taxed it, but they grew, manu¬ 
factured, and sold it. Tobacco was a Government monopoly 
in many countries. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
proposed to make life assurance a Government monopoly 
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liere; but he did not know what the hon. Member for fed. 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) would say if it were proposed ls 7i- 
to raise some millions in the United Kingdom by a Govern¬ 
ment distillery. This opium revenue had an ugly look in 
more ways than one, for we charged so highly for the drug 
that we had fostered its growth not only in China, where at 
present it had found no such suitable soil, but in Persia, 
where he understood it was nearly as good as in India; so 
that we might possibly lose this source of revenue without 
having the credit of giving it up for conscience’ sake. Then salt duty, 
came salt, which was taxed at rates varying from 500 to 
2,500 per cent, on prime cost in different parts of India. 

That had been regarded by many as not dependent on price, 
subject to few fluctuations—in fact, a kind of poll tax, rising 
with increase of population. Unfortunately, famine had de¬ 
stroyed vast numbers who paid this tax; but, more than 
this, a casual scarcity in the Government salt stores in Ben¬ 
gal had proved that a large portion of the inhabitants of 
India, when an article arrived at a certain price, did without 
it, and in that way entirely upset the calculations of the 
Finance Minister. He had said nothing about the income income Tax. 
tax, in respect of which opinions so widely differed. It was 
at present very high, and without it the telegraphic Budget 
would have presented a less favourable result. With the 
exception of great merchants, such as the Parsees, whose 
wealth was well known, though not more than their liberal¬ 
ity, the money incomes of Natives was not generally very 
large. They had the apparent wealth of servants, horses, 
and magnificent attire; but we are told that the jewels on 
Oriental dresses and arms were not very valuable, being of 
the kind called “ Lasque” diamonds, and that a very superb 
show might be made at a comparatively small cost. To say 
that the income tax was unpopular in India was no very 
strong argument. It was unpopular everywhere. But we 
must not forget that of all people the Indians were most 
suspicious of novelty. He believed they would prefer the 
doubling of an old tax to the imposition of a new one. 

This brought him to the mode in which he ventured to Question of 
ask, with great deference, whether the deficiencies in the Re- 
venue might not be supplied. There were three conditions Ley If reve- 
of national existence, to each of which, as it seemed to him, a nue - 
different plan of taxation was applicable. The first was that 
like our own, in which the people were settled and station¬ 
ary, having much fixed property and many artificial wants. 

In the case of such a population direct taxation might well 
be applied to property, and indirect taxation to luxuries. 
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24 m feb. Secondly, there was the newly-settled country in which the 
I 871 . people were sparse and migratory, and though well to do 
and not in the habit of denying themselves, were impatient 
of taxation and difficult to reach. Indirect taxation, and on 
the necessaries as well as the luxuries of life, was the only 
method which paid the cost of collection in such countries ; 
and he had always thought it most unfair that we should 
first call upon Canada to incur large outlay in self-defence, 
and then raise an outcry against her for obtaining the ways 
and means by almost the only method available for her. 
Thirdly, there was a class of people, like the Natives of 
India, who, owing to climate and habits, had few wants and 
little accumulated property. He spoke now of the masses, 
who, when prices rose, did without almost all the necessa¬ 
ries of life, as had been shown in the case of sugar, when 
the price in Europe had made it worth exporting. Upon 
such a class a hold could only be obtained in two ways—• 
their persons and their land. In the Native States of India 
this had been recognized, and acted upon from time im- 
Laui rent. memorial. There the bulk of the Revenue sprang from two 
sources. Eirst, the land, in customary rents—namely, the 
portion of rent reserved for the State—and various local 
rates—cesses as they were called in India as in Ireland— 
secondly, from a sort of protection or poll tax, that which a 
man paid for the protection of the State. “ Skin for skin, 
all that a man hath will he give for his life,” had frequently 
been the maxim of the Native Princes; and they had made 
it the excuse for the most grinding extortion and oppression. 
Mehemet Ali, in Egypt, justified his exactions in another 
way. He said that if lie allowed the Eellaheen to have two 
shirts it would be impossible for him to govern them. That 
was not our policy ; but he ventured to ask whether a way 
out of our difficulty might not be found in these two direc¬ 
ron tax. tions. A poll tax was the only tax for a naked man, who 
would live upon almost nothing, and he believed it would be 
found less objectionable and oppressive than the salt tax. 
Lord Grey, as was mentioned in a former debate, was in 
favour of taxing articles most used by negroes in the West 
Indies; but he was dealing with a people who, though 
adverse to work, would rather work than do without what 
they were accustomed to. The mention of the West Indies 
reminded him that the emigration of Indians to those 
Colonies, as well as the increase of jmblic works in India, 
had caused so great a rise in wages in India that the labourer 
was far better off, and more able to pay, than in former 
times. With regard to land, he should doubtless be met by 
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the “fixed settlement.” Well, lie was aware of wliat, speak¬ 
ing with great humility, appeared to him the most unwise of 
all arrangements, by which the Government, unlike other 
landlords, precluded itself for long terms of years, and in 
some cases for ever, from sharing in the rapidly improving 
value of land. Where faith was pledged it must be kept, 
even to our own hindrance, but there was no reason why the 
landlord should afterward lay out large sums in raising 
artificially the value of the same land, without demanding 
from the tenant a percentage of the cost, which in this 
country was freely given in such cases every day. Again, 
we had in this country a land tax redeemed in most cases at 
a fixed rate, but this did not prevent rates being laid over 
and over again upon land, for local, or what were called local, 
purposes. Education was defrayed, in great measure, by 
local rates here; in India it was charged on the Imperial 
Eevenue. And surely we might fairly ask for local aid to 
railways and irrigation works, which had so enormously in¬ 
creased the value of land and its products, that exports had 
multiplied nearly five-fold, and corn had risen in price at 
Jubbulpore from 12s. to 36s. a quarter. And all this through 
the State sinking £200,000,000 in improvements, expendi¬ 
ture on which in the last complete accounts made, according 
to the Resolution of the Under Secretary, the difference 
between surplus and deficiency, and yet taking the same 
rent as before, and in some instances even alienating land in 
perpetuity for a mere nominal price. Might not this sys¬ 
tem of local rates lead to the local and decentralizing manage¬ 
ment of affairs which was considered so desirable to those who 
looked forward to the Native population assisting us to govern 
the country, and becoming less apt than they were at 
present to call upon Government to initiate social re¬ 
forms ? At least we might begin locally, and try them 
with five cities, before entrusting them with the Empire. 

And now, although he had detained hon. Members too 
long, he should like to say one word on this Committee, which 
was to inquire into Indian affairs. He doubted its doing 
much good, though it might do great mischief. But he was 
thankful it was not to be a Commission sent to obtain in¬ 
formation in the country itself. Persons who talked of send¬ 
ing Commissioners to India, as if they were to inquire into 
Scotch Fisheries or English Factory Acts, little knew what 
they were talking of. It was said that the Saxons in Ire¬ 
land, after all our attempts at conciliation, were merely 
encamped in an enemy’s country. If that were so, what 
must it be with the handful of English in India ? Looking 
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to the diff erence of national character, which made conspi¬ 
racy which was almost impossible to Ireland easy in India, 
we might well say of our countrymen there that they are 
on a slumbering volcano. 

“ Incedunt per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.” 

What mischief such a Commission might do by exciting 
vague hopes or fears among excitable Southern races might 
be imagined from the effect which the late most ill-judged 
roving Commission, sent out on most inadequate grounds by 
the Colonial Office to British Guiana, had exercised, and 
would for some time longer exercise upon the coloured popu¬ 
lation. Then, what would be the composition of such a 
Commission? Possibly, old Indians, who would be quite 
able to draw up their Report without leaving the country; 
or men of books and theories, who would not stay long 
enough to realize their own ignorance. He remembered 
once going to look after some family property in the West 
Indies, lie read everything that had been written on the 
subject, and went out to set everybody right, fully convinced 
that he knew their business better than men who had been 
engaged in it all their lives. It was not till ho had been six 
months in the country that he began to find out how little 
he really knew. How little one knew of the inner life and 
real feeling of the working classes immediately around us; 
aye, without even excepting those who claimed specially to 
represent them. He had heard a distinguished Indian offi¬ 
cial acknowledge this with respect to the inhabitants of 
India—a man whose life had been spent among them, who 
could speak to them in their own language, and even, as he 
expressed himself, knew when they meant what they said 
and when they did not. It behoved us to beware of ex¬ 
pressing doubts or hesitation. A vigorous government was 
far preferable to a much better government weakly adminis¬ 
tered. Revolutions had usually been in the reigns of good 
and weak, not of bad and vigorous rulers. A Governor 
General, even an able and energetic one like the present, had 
great difficulties to contend with—difficulties within his own 
Council, which was not so manageable as a Cabinet, though 
that was said to be not always a happy family; difficulties 
from conflicting interests and contending races; difficulties 
from the Press. All these, not unknown here, had to be 
encountered in an exaggerated form in India. A Commit¬ 
tee would be apt to act on the notion that English ideas and 
English institutions w r ere like a general fitting saddle, good 
for any country. But even in these days of telegraphs 
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India must lie governed in India. Mistakes must lie cor- 2hn Feb * 
rected there, not at home. With a people, or rather peo- 1871 - 
pies, of that kind, want of authority would be fatal, not 
only to good government, hut to the very existence of our 
magnificent and dearly-bought Indian Empire. 

Mr. W. Eowler said, he agreed with the right hon. w. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. S. Cave) that this 
Statement would be far from satisfactory. In the first place, 
there was a supposed increase of the opium revenue; and, 
in the next place, a large decrease in the expenditure on 
public works. If hon. Members would turn to the figures 
they would find that the decrease in the expenditure on 
public works for 1870-1 was £1,000,000 as compared with the Diminished 
actual expenditure in 1869-70; and there was also a decrease 
in the expenditure on public works extraordinary amounting works, 
to nearly another £1,000,000. Now, it appeared to him 
that it was a very serious thing for the Government to com¬ 
mence so rapid a diminution in the expenditure on public 
works in India. He had read over and over again, on the 
authority of the very highest Indian officials, that the need 
of public works in that country was now as great as ever; 
that what had been done was comparatively nothing to what 
was required; and that over very largo tracts there was a 
great deficiency of roads, bridges, embankments, and every 
other kind of the most necessary works. If that were so, 
he could not congratulate the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Grant 
Duff) on the decrease of expenditure this year under that 
head. While on this subject he begged to say a few words 
on a question of principle to which the hon. Gentleman had 
alluded with special reference to himself, lie must say he 
held that if a public work was of a permanent character 
and was really useful to the community it ought not to 
be paid for out of revenue, but out of local taxation. In 
this country we should not dream of making a drain across 
a street without borrowing the money, because we were 
in the habit of proceeding on this principle—that those who 
came after us should share in the burden. In dealing with 
India we adopted a totally different principle. The hon. 
Gentleman had said that we did not find the result we might 
have expected from the money spent in India. Well, that 
would be an argument against making the expenditure out 
of revenue, for it would go to show that these works should Public Works 
not be constructed, as not being certain to be productive. 0 

Over and over again we had been told that the Indian 
Budget showed a constant deficit; but that had arisen of 
late years simply from this item of public works. The 
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figures were very remarkable. In 1867-8, independent of 
tbe expenditure on public works ordinary, there was an 
actual surplus of £4,873,000. In 1868-9 tbe surplus was 
£3,809,000 ; and in the last year there would be a surplus 
of just about £3,000,000. Now, it puzzled him exceedingly 
to know why the poor people of India should have to pay 
additional imposts—an additional salt tax and an increased 
income tax, for instance—required to meet an increasing 
expenditure on public works. If a public work was paid for 
out of revenue it must be carried on in the most extravagant 
manner, because it would be constantly stopped in the 
middle for want of funds, and the works discontinued could 
not be resumed except at an additional expense. Take, for 
example, the works on the Godavcry, which had been so 
much talked of in that House, and had almost become a 
by-word. He knew that a telegram had been sent out to 
stop those works in the middle, the men were all dismissed, 
and the whole affair bad cost half as much again as it would 
have done had it been pushed on quickly. On the other 
hand, if the money were borrowed and the work proceeded 
with with all possible rapidity, he ventured to say that one- 
third of the cost incurred by doing it in driblets would have 
been saved. This was the course adopted in the construc¬ 
tion of railways in this country, and he had yet to learn 
what difference there was in this respect between railways 
and public works so called. It had been said that those 
works were not directly remunerative; but a good road was 
as directly remunerative in its degree to the community as 
any work that could possibly be made; it w r as in its degree 
as remunerative as a railw r ay, even if no toll was got out of 
it. So again with regard to military buildings, which formed 
a very large item in what was described as public works 
ordinary. It was of the highest importance that the lives 
of the troops should not be thrown away from being in bad 
buildings, and, therefore, to provide good barracks was a 
most remunerative expenditure. But he had been told that 
the barracks in India were badly built; but that only showed 
that in paying for works out of revenue there was no security 
against improper expenditure. The fact was it discouraged 
a good officer and made him feel that he would not get full 
supplies for his work, while it did not make the lazy man 
diligent. He had been exceedingly struck by a speech 
made last summer by Sir Bartle I'Tere, who was admitted to 
be a man of high authority in these matters, in which he 
said that in the Public Works .Department of India the best 
man was not he who would forward works, but he who 
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would check them. It was perfectly true that great caution 24th Feb. 
was required as to the amount laid out in public works, just 1871 > 
as in England in 1847 we laid out far more than the country 
could afford. That was a matter of judgment and discretion; 
but if they expect to find in paying out of revenue a security 
against extravagant expenditure, the check would prove 
utterly illusory. One or two other things in the Budget had 
struck him. Ho maintained the opinion he had expressed a 
year ago with regard to the opium revenue. They had been 
told that it was an extremely uncertain revenue; he believed Revenue, 
it to he most unsatisfactory. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had said, with great justice, that it was like a 
revenue derived by the Government from an enormous dis¬ 
tillery carried on at the public expense. But such a thing 
would not be tolerated for a moment; and yet we talked of 
the opium revenue as perfectly innocent, and very few 
Members lifted up their voices against it. In his opinion, it 
was an immoral thing for a Government to have a hand 
in, and the sooner they get rid of it the better. He was told 
last year it was a matter of dispute whether it was or was 
not injurious to the people of China. He was persuaded 
that it was injurious, and he felt that our conduct in this 
matter had not been marked by the high principle which 
ought to he expected from a nation as civilized and advanced 
as our own. The expenditure on the Army had also been Army 
referred to, and certainly it was very great. He would call ex P endlture - 
the attention of his hon. Friend to an opinion -expressed on 
this point by Sir Charles Trevelyan a few months ago—that 
almost the whole cost of the Army of Madras was a 
sheer waste of money. Now, if he mistook not, the cost 
of that Army was nearly £3,000,000, and therefore he 
would recommend to the hon. Gentleman to see whether 
there was not a possibility of some economy with respect to 
it. Looking to all the circumstances, he considered the 
appointment of a Committee on Indian Finance as a very Committee 
satisfactory proceeding on the part of the Government, which Finance? 1 
he was sure would go into the inquiry in a business-like 
manner. In his opinion, it was high time that the whole 
question should be thoroughly investigated, because he was 
one of those who believed that the danger of India was the 
danger of England. It was perfectly true that the House 
of Commons was not responsible for the debt of India. For 
the money which was invested there the people of this coun¬ 
try got Indian security and nothing more; but he felt 
assured that if we were likely to lose India, the public would 
demand that English credit should he pledged in order to 
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save lier. Anything, therefore, which endangered her posi¬ 
tion was of great importance to every taxpayer in Eng¬ 
land, and a question of greater moment could not, therefore, 
be brought under the notice of a Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken (Mr. S. Cave) had used a 
very serious expression when he said the English population 
in India were living on a volcano. That he hoped was an 
exaggeration; but certainly there were enormous dangers 
arising out of the peculiar prejudices and ideas of the peo¬ 
ple of that Empire; and living as we did in ignorance of 
those prejudices, there were, perhaps, many dangers the 
extent of which we failed to appreciate. If, then, by means 
of the proposed Committee, we could convince the people of 
India that we wished to treat them with perfect justice, and 
to avoid unequal taxation, we might win them to a more 
thorough devotion to our rule, and thereby confer a great 
benefit on the whole Empire. 

Sir Charles 'Wingfield said, that if the Indian 
Budget was henceforth to be laid before Parliament in the 
month of February, the Indian year of account must be 
made to agree with the calendar year. The Financial State¬ 
ment of the Minister for India, in which he reviewed the 
results of the last year and stated the Estimates for the 
next, was the occasion on which the only debate of interest 
as to the internal conditions of the Indian Empire arose in 
that House. But upon the present occasion, owing to the 
desire of the* Government to make that Statement at an early 
period of the Session, they were without either of those 
necessary items of information. In fact, the only difference 
between what they knew now and what they knew in August 
last was that they now had the actual instead of the 
estimated results of 1869-70, and a revised Estimate of 
1870-1. It was said that they could not adopt the calen¬ 
dar year, because it would not fit in with the land revenue 
accounts. He did not agree with that. The land tax in 
India was fixed for a term of years or perhaps in perpe¬ 
tuity, and the amount was therefore known ; the instalments 
were payable at variable periods in different parts of India. 
If the calendar year were adopted as the Indian year of 
account, it would only affect the first year’s reckoning; after 
that the year’s land revenue would fall into the year of 
account. The very same inconvenience had been got over 
without difficulty a few years ago, when the 31st of March 
was adopted as the close of the year of accounts instead of 
the 30th of April; and there was no greater difficulty in 
putting back the year three months than one. If that were 
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done, the Indian accounts could be laid before the House 
with the Financial Statement and the Estimate of the cur¬ 
rent year in February. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Grant 
Duff) had read extracts from an order of the Government of 
India, announcing a scheme of decentralization of the 
finances. He (Sir Charles Wingfield) had examined that 
scheme, and it seemed to him good as far as it went; but it 
did not go very far. The Government of India relinquished 
all control over the distribution of the sum it assigned to 
each provincial Government from the Imperial funds for the 
support of certain specified establishments and works; the 
local Governments would submit their Estimates for these 
services as before, but they would be able, within the limits 
of the assignment, to transfer funds from one head of 
account to another, whereas formerly they had to obtain the 
sanction of the Government of India. Practically, no doubt, 
this sanction was little more than a form. On the other 
hand, the Government of India relieved itself of an imme¬ 
diate charge of £350,000, by reducing the aggregate grants 
of 1870-1 by that amount, and of all prospective charges 
beyond the reduced sum now granted ; and as these charges 
related to the very objects in which increased outlay was sure 
to be called for—namely, education, gaols, local roads, &c.— 
the Government of India merely abandoned an authority it 
found it troublesome to exercise. The balance of advantage 
was clearly on the side of the Government of India. What 
the local Governments and what Indian Reformers in this 
country asked for was, that after defraying the cost of their 
civil establishments, and having contributed pro rata to the 
Imperial expenditure—that was, debt, army, diplomacy, &c. 
—they might be allowed to spend the balance of their 
revenues as they thought best. In short, they asked for 
some control over their receipts; what they got was control 
over certain allotted items of expenditure. He thought, 
therefore, that this scheme had no pretension to be styled 
decentralization of the finances. He came now to the most 
important subject of all. He was not conscious of exaggera¬ 
tion when he said he apprehended great danger to the security 
of our Empire in India, if the course on which the Govern¬ 
ment of India appeared to have entered, of imposing increased 
taxation by its own discretionary will, be uncompromisingly 
persevered in. He might meet with the usual fate of those 
who declined to prophesy smooth things; but he might claim, 
without egotism, to know something of the feelings and 
ideas of the people of India; and, entertaining the strong 
convictions he did on the subject, he was bound not to 
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24 th Feb. remain silent. The Government of India, as the scheme to 
1871 . which he had just referred showed, had avowed its intention 
of restricting its grants from the general revenues for pro¬ 
vincial purposes, and of requiring the local Governments to 
raise the additional funds they needed by local taxation. 
Now, local taxation in England meant self-taxation; hut 
that was not what it meant in India—there was no self- 
government in India. There the additional taxes would be 
levied under Acts of Legislative Councils in which the 
Natives were not represented at all. Already serious dis¬ 
content and irritation had been aroused by attempts to raise 
new cesses and imposts. He had seen a memorial from 
Natives of the Madras Presidency, complaining of a Bill that 
had been brought into the Legislative Council to raise funds 
for local purposes—sanitation being one—by a variety of 
new taxes, one of them a tax on marriage. The memo¬ 
rialists urged that religious observances and social customs 
were not fit objects of taxation. It appeared to him to be 
no defence of such a tax to plead, as had been pleaded by 
the Government, that it had been levied by Native rulers. 
Why, they could find justification for any enormity in the 
example of Native rulers; but, if they could do nothing 
better than reproduce the Native model of government, he 
did not see what business they had to be in India at all. 
Despots for despots, the people of India might say, give us 
our countrymen. Again, after the 30 years’ settlement had 
been concluded a road cess had been imposed by an Act of 
the Legislature; and in Oudh, where cesses for education had 
been provided, it was now sought to double the amount. 
That lie regarded as a departure from engagements on the 
part of the Government. He was aware of the argument 
on which those impositions were defended—namely, that 
promises of the Executive Government could be overridden 
by Acts of the Legislature. That argument would bo of 
more force if the people were represented in the Legislature ; 
but, composed as the Legislative Council was of members of 
the Executive Government and Government nominees, 
mostly servants of the Government, the Government, in 
accomplishing its objects through such a legislative body, 
made itself judge in its own cause. It was well observed by 
a Member of Council, in the Papers on education recently 
presented to Parliament, that—“ We have no standing ground 
in India save brute force if we forfeit our character for 
truth.” He (Sir Charles Wingfield) therefore held strongly 
that if they sought to impose additional taxation for local 
purposes, they could only do so safely with the co-operation 
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Representa- 


of the people. To that end councils should be established at 24.™ Feb. 
the seat of each provincial Government, composed mainly of 1871. 
leading members of the landed and commercial interests. E senta . 
The representative element should enter into their constitu- tive councils 
tion, and without their concurrence no new taxes should be ^^ sea of 
imposed. No one could fail to perceive that there was a great 
and growing demand among the upper and educated classes, 
who were the leaders of Native opinion, for some voice in the 
management of their affairs, especially in the matter of rais¬ 
ing and spending new taxes. It was useless to attempt to 
wring more money out of a poor people—they only further 
impoverished them—they must trust to time, and the effects 
of works of public utility, to enrich the country, and in the 
meantime they held the great source of increased income in 
the future, the share in the rental of land. The hon. Gen¬ 


tleman (Mr. Grant Duff) remarked last Session that repre¬ 
sentative institutions were not yet for India. He (Sir 
Charles Wingfield) did not seek to transplant the British 
Constitution there; but there was surely a middle course 
between full-blown representative government, and altogether 
refusing to consult the people on the matter nearest and 
dearest to all people, the raising and spending the revenues 
they had to contribute. They must, moreover, bear in mind 
that there was in India an active and widely-diffused free 
Press, English and Native, and that there were facilities for 
higher education, of which the people eagerly availed them¬ 
selves. Thousands now read with interest.in the news¬ 
papers the reports of the debates on Indian subjects in that 
House, and of the political events happening in Europe; and 
every year, as knowledge and enlightenment spread, the peo¬ 
ple grew less disposed to submit without murmur to taxation 
which they regarded as oppressive and unjust, or as a breach 
of promise on the part of the Government. If their com¬ 
plaints and remonstrances were unheeded, tbe sense of wrong 
would rankle in their breasts, to find vent some day—not in 
insurrection, for the power of the British Government was 
felt to be overwhelming, but in passive resistance to tax¬ 
ation, a form of opposition which would be far more embar¬ 
rassing to the Government, for they could not issue coercive 
processes against a nation of 150,000,000. The hon. Gen- unpopularity 
tleman attributed the unpopularity of the income tax to the °f income 
oppression of unscrupulous Native collectors. But that was Tax ‘ 
the fault of the Government. Erom ill-judged economy 
they would not allow an efficient special establishment for 
the collection of the tax, and the duty was devolved on the 
overworked collectors and their deputies, and these were 
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obliged to leave it to underpaid Native assessors, who 
extorted money from the poor and ignorant classes under 
threats of assessing them for large sums, and distraining 
their property in default, while many landlords re-couped 
themselves the amount of the tax from their tenants. He 
(Sir Charles Wingfield) hoped his remarks would not be 
understood as made in a spirit adverse to the Home Govern¬ 
ment. On the contrary, he attached the highest value to 
the Government by a Secretary of State in Council. He 
knew that complaints had been made of undue interference 
with the Governor General on the part of the Secretary of 
State. He did not sympathize with those complaints at all; 
so far from it, he considered that in every case that had 
come to his knowledge, where the Secretary of State had 
modified or annulled the acts of the Governor General, his 
interference had been exercised for the public advantage. 
For instance. Lord Halifax had overruled a law making failure 
in a contract to deliver agricultural produce a criminal 
offence; and the present Secretary of State had disallowed 
two laws, one introducing the metric system, and the other 
the Contagious Diseases (Women) Act. It was most for¬ 
tunate that there was an authority in this country to prevent 
the consequences of such empirical and doctrinaire legisla¬ 
tion. It was worthy of notice, too, that this complaint of 
undue interference was never made by the people of India, 
who highly appreciated the controlling authority of the 
Secretary of State. And, when Lord Halifax resigned office, 
he received addresses from the Native inhabitants of all Pre¬ 
sidency towns, thanking him for the care and protection he 
had extended to their interests. The right lion. Member 
for Shorcham (Mr. S. Cave) laid it down as a profound poli¬ 
tical maxim, that India must.be governed in India. If that 
merely meant that the initiative should rest with the Gov¬ 
ernor General, he (Sir Charles Wingfield) had no objection; 
but if it meant that the proceedings of the Governor Gene¬ 
ral were not to be subjected to watchful supervision and con¬ 
trol by the Secretary of State, he entirely dissented from it. 
Pie could conceive no greater danger to our Empire in India 
than that the impression should prevail among the people 
that the Governor General must be supported at all hazards, 
and that there was no remedy against hasty and unjust mea¬ 
sures. He was convinced that the decision of the late 
Secretary of State (Sir Stafford Northcote), restoring the king¬ 
dom of Mysore to its Native Prince, after repeated refusals 
by former Secretaries of State, had done more to inspire 
confidence in the Home Government, and to unite the Natives 
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of India by the bonds of attachment to this country, than 24Tn 
all the money they had spent on railways and canals had 1871 ' 
accomplished." The truth was that this maxim was first laid 
down at a time when there were no railways, no telegraphs, 
and when education was in its infancy. It was now quite 
antiquated. He heartily thanked the right lion. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government for having acceded to the 
request for a Committee of that House on the financial 
administration of India. He assured him that the announce¬ 
ment would be received with satisfaction and gratitude 
throughout India. 

Mr. Eastwick said, that, before adverting to the State- Mr . Eastwick. 
ment they had just heard, he wished to express his belief that 
the course adopted by Government this Session with respect 
to India must be satisfactory to the people of India, and to 
all those who took a real interest in that country. He 
hoped that the appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into everything connected with the finance of India 
would go far to remove the impression—that, most mistaken 
impression—that Parliament was really indifferent to the Aiugedk^ 
interest of India. The delusion would, he hoped, be fur- Parliament to 
ther dispelled by the day for making the Indian Financial of 
Statement having been changed from the very end to the 
very beginning of the Session. By a happy coincidence, 
although tlie financial year was not concluded, the alteration 
had not deprived the hon. Gentleman of the opportunity of 
making several important announcements. It might be 
otherwise on the next occasion, and it would, perhaps, be 
better, that the Statement might be more complete, to 
appoint a day somewhat later in the Session—say, towards 
the end of June—for the Indian Budget. For this time, 
at least, nothing could be more felicitous than the alteration; 
and he hoped the people of India would now be disabused 
of the idea that there was, or had been, any real indiffer¬ 
ence on the part of Parliament towards them, except that 
which was not indifference, but rather an inability to act on 
account of the overwhelming pressure of home business. 

He hoped the Anglo-Indian Press would put this matter in 
its true light; and would, at the same time, make the peo¬ 
ple of India understand how impossible it was for a nation 
that had to pay £26,000,000—much more than a third of 
its Revenue—for the interest of its own debt, to encourage 
the remittance of capital to India by way of Government 
loans, so as to increase the debt of that country, all of which 
but 9 per cent, was already owing to England. There were 
a number of matters in the statement they had just heard to 
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which he would like to advert. First, there was the im¬ 
portant Resolution of December 14, 1870, on the decen¬ 
tralization of finance. It would be admitted that that 
Resolution was, at all events, a step in the right direction, 
because it would obviate the mistakes and delays which 
occurred in the mode of dealing with the representations of the 
local Governments with respect to the ten departments of 
expenditure to which it referred. Next, the sum allowed to 
the local Governments were stereotyped. Now, it was absurd 
to suppose that their wants could be stereotyped too, and 
would always remain represented by the exact sum of 
£4,688,711. Why, the wants of Bengal alone, in future 
years, for gaols, registration, police, education, and, above all, 
for roads and miscellaneous public improvements, might 
come to Amount to that sum. How, then, was the deficiency 
to be made up ? In his judgment, the better course would 
be for the Supreme Government to take such taxes as must be 
uniform throughout the Empire—say, customs, salt, opium, 
liquor tax, and a due proportion of the land revenue—and to 
say to the local Governments—“ Take the rest, and make 
the best you can of them.” That would greatly increase not 
only their responsibility, but also their motives for economy, 
which, as they -were told in the second paragraph of the 
Resolution, were now too few. He came next to the 
announcement made in the third paragraph of the Resolution, 
and which, he feared, unveiled the real reason for making 
these changes. It said that “existing Imperial revenues will 
not suffice for the growing wants of the country.” And 
again, in the eighth paragraph, they read that— 

“ The relief of the Imperial finances has been a principal object in 
the discussion of measures for enlarging the powers of the local Govern¬ 
ments/'’ 

It was quite clear, then, that the Supreme Government found 
itself overburthened, and was shifting its difficulties on to 
the subordinate Governments, which was like cutting away 
the trunk of a banyan tree, and leaving the immense weight 
of its branches to rest on the suckers. He hoped the 
Supreme Government would not rely on any such prop, but 
would take the only safe means of planting itself firmly by 
reducing its enormous expenditure. Now, it seemed to him 
that there were at hand two important means of effecting some¬ 
thing like adequate reductions. The first, by re-establish¬ 
ing the local European Army for India, with long service 
engagements, and a very much smaller number of officers. 
He would not go into the question of the comparative merits 
of the late East India Company’s European regiments. At 
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all events, they did the work required of them in conquer- |,|!B 
ing India, and there could he no douht that similar rcgi- 1871 
ments could perform the much easier work of retaining it. 

Recruits for such regiments would cost less than £40 each, 
whereas those for the Imperial forces cost £100. Such regi 
ments would be sufficiently officered with 20, instead of 83 
officers. Indeed, as the Native regiment, which he supposed 
required more leading than Englishmen, had only seven 
officers, he could not understand why such regiments need 
have even 20. Then look at the expenditure on account of 
the Army and military works for the last four years, ranging 
between £175,000,000 and £185,000,000, and judge whether 
the expense could be borne out of an available Revenue of 
only £27,000,000, which was all the Indian Government had 
to deal with as they pleased. Other enormous savings might 1!Muo( /, ou 
he made by the reduction of the Native Army to two-tliirds Nutive Army, 
its present force, and by obtaining from the Native States 
their fair quota of the expense for defending the Empire. 

At present, with the revenues of only a part of India, they 
defrayed the expense of defending the whole. One of two 
things ought to be done—either those States should disband 
their forces and maintain order with police ; or they should 
ho made responsible for the security of the country, and ire 
might withdraw the troops which were now kept to watch 
their armies. Another way of reducing the expenditure 
would be by the introduction of Native gentlemen of rank AppomUm nt 
into the higher civil appointments. He would ask, why “f^nkTothe 
should they be paying £2,250,000 to mediatized Princes, higher offices, 
and, as they had been called by a Secretary of State “ titled 
stipendiaries,” without obtaining from them any service in 
return? Why should they do this when many of them 
were capable of rendering good service to the State, and 
loathe their enforced idleness? Why, he (Mr. Eastwick) 
received a letter a few days ago from an Indian Prince, who, 
for the last quarter of a century, had been spending his 
income at Bagdad, and had always maintained a character 
worthy of his high rank, and had been thanked by our Gov¬ 
ernment for his voluntary and gratuitous services in the Per¬ 
sian War. Tie was most anxious to be employed in his 
Native country. If he were so employed his large income, 
which was now spent abroad, would he spent in India, and 
the Government would derive advantage from his abilities 
and his great influence among his countrymen. And, no 
douht, there were many pensioned noblemen and others who 
would gladly be employed for a moderate, perhaps, even for 
a nominal, salary. He thought that, when they remembered 
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the gloomy anticipations which existed about a year ago 
as to the accounts of the year 1870-1, they might he glad 
that the out-turn had been as good as it had proved. But 
the element of chance was too conspicuous in the result to 
make it very satisfactory. The great success had been in 
opium, and an opium success w r as one that rather sobered 
than intoxicated his mind. He (Mr. Eastwick) would 
rather turn to the progress in the Orissa Irrigation Works, 
which had cost £1,013,698, and were now irrigating 100,000 
acres. That was a legitimate cause for satisfaction. He was 
glad to learn, too, from private letters, that the Native 
Princes were strenuously engaged in the construction of 
irrigation works, as, for instance, the Rajah of Alimedmyar, 
in the collectoratc of Ahmcdabad, who had lately expended 
about £40,000 in the construction of irrigation works, with 
an anticipated return of from 7 to 10 per cent. He was not 
going into the accounts, as he had hardly sufficient data 
wherewith to criticize them; but there was one point he 
could not forbear mentioning. He found a number of sums 
entered in the expenditure under the head of “ Sundry 
Items.” He had taken the trouble to add them up, and 
they amounted altogether to £404,379. Surely that was too 
large a sum to pass under such a heading, and details ought 
to he given. There were several matters on which he wished 
his hon. Friend had given them fuller information. Such 
was the Board of Agriculture and Commerce. He hoped 
that, when established, it would supply information why the 
agricultural produce of India was comparatively so small. 
Judging by the land revenue, that it might be estimated at 
£60,000,000, or, at most, £70,000,000, this, compared then 
with the agricultural produce of France or of Ireland, was in 
proportion very small. Another point was the small-gauge 
rail-roads, which, he understood, had been decided on, and 
one of which was to connect Mooltan with Kurracliee. 
Such railroads could he made very cheaply, but he appre¬ 
hended that advantage would be counterbalanced by the 
disadvantage of having to break bulk. Lastly, he should 
like to hear something of the Princes and Chiefs who were 
drawing pensions from us. He should be glad to learn that 
some of them had been recommended to visit this country. 
The young persons among them ought, for two or three years 
at least, to study in this country. They would get instruc¬ 
tion here which would he of great value to them in India. 
The young Rajah of Mysore, for example, ought, in his 
opinion, to be sent to England for a time. On all these 
points lie should be glad if his hon. Friend could supply 
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them with information. lie desired once more to express his 
satisfaction at the course taken this Session by the Govern¬ 
ment with respect to Indian finance. 

Mr. Dickinson said, he was anxious to point out that 
this was the first occasion on which the results of canal 
irrigation had been included as part of the land revenue. 
He thought it very undesirable to mix up the land revenue 
with railways, canals, or any works of that kind, believing 
that the capital expended upon reproductive works, and the 
income which this produced, ought to be shown clearly in 
the accounts. He had put an Amendment upon the Paper; 
but, after the Statement they had heard, and finding that its 
result would be rather to limit the range of discussion, he 
did not propose to move it. There were in that House hon. 
Gentlemen who were, or who had been, connected with 
different Departments of the Indian Government, and some 
who had visited India in connection with the Civil Service, 
with professions, or with trade, and thus acquired a know¬ 
ledge of the country, but there was not one who could say 
that he represented the people of India, or that he was 
thoroughly acquainted with their views and aspirations. 
There being, therefore, no actual representatives in Parliament 
of the people of India, this country, as the governing Power, 
was bound to give the benefit of the doubt to India, when¬ 
ever the interests of the two countries came into collision. 
Why, then, he would ask, should we not boar our propor¬ 
tion of Indian charges instead of seeking to throw an 
undue burden on India itself. What would be said by 
Australia or Canada, if we proposed to inflict upon cither 
of these Colonies an annual charge for ships of war cruis¬ 
ing upon their stations for the protection of our own 
commerce ? And if, without risk of a separation, we could 
not attempt such a charge upon Canada or Australia, how 
could we justify it in the case of India ? It was, no doubt, 
necessary that commerce in the Indian waters should be 
protected; but, in this, English interests were quite as much 
concerned as Indian interests; but the division of the 
charges was not proportionate. Moreover, it should be 
remembered that the relations of the two countries was very 
different from what it was when India was governed by the 
East India Company. At (hat time the Company had to 
bear every charge connected with the home control of its 
Government. It was impossible that the traditional policy 
could be preserved under the present state of affairs. On 
the part of England, the greatest commercial nation in the 
world and mistress of the seas, the policy of placing this 
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burden on the Indian Government was botli niggardly and 
unjust; and when the proper time came he should press the 
subject on the consideration of the Committee. They were 
now concerned in a hurried consideration of the Indian 
accounts, and, therefore, he thought it would not he con¬ 
venient to press the general question at that moment. Still, 
he would remind the House that, if our rule was to be con¬ 
tinued in India, it could only be maintained by governing 
the people of India in the spirit of equity and justice. 
Nearly three-fourths of the people were under. English rule ; 
we were in the position of the dominant power—yet we had 
never hitherto laid down with clearness what were the prin¬ 
ciples which were to guide our administration of alfairs. A 
noble responsibility rested on us in determining the future 
destiny of that great Empire. He regarded any foreign 
attack on India as quite out of the question—our frontier 
was well protected by natural boundaries, and he had no 
fear of the Russian progress towards India; and, conse¬ 
quently, internal peace alone was required for the develop¬ 
ment of its resources. At present, of course, we could not 
give representative institutions to India, hut this might be 
done at some future time. Education ought to be freely 
imparted to all classes, and the condition of the people ele¬ 
vated morally and socially. It was highly desirable that a 
decision should be come to as to the future language of the 
country, his own opinion being that English might be 
brought into general use. But at present he would not 
enter into the details referred to by the lion. Gentleman. 

Mr. C. 38. Denison congratulated the Under Secretary 
of State on having made his Financial Statement thus early 
in the Session, in accordance with the wish expressed by the 
Committee last year; and hoped that in future it might be 
found practicable to make up the Indian accounts on the 
31st December in each year. At the same time he must 
admit that it would be attended with a certain degree of 
inconvenience, because complete information on many 
details could not reach this country in time. While hoping 
that the scheme of financial decentralization, which had 
been submitted to the House in the form of a despatch, 
would be successful, he feared it would involve an addition 
to local taxation of burdens which it was found inexpedient 
to couple with Imperial taxation. He had glanced over the 
Financial Statement that had reached this country by tele¬ 
graph, and there were one or two points on which he desired 
to say a few words. He observed that £2,000,000 of the 
anticipated revenue was jumbled together under the head of 
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“ Miscellaneous.” lie hoped that in due time they would 
receive a statement explaining the exact character of the 
various items. He also observed that there was a serious 
diminution in the estimated expenditure for education. It was 
only £540,000, for the current year, instead of £750,000—a 
point that required explanation; it might he that part of the 
expenses had been relegated to the subordinate Governments. 
Under the head of assessed taxes he found that there was 
an increase of nearly £1,000,000. They had been indulged 
by the hon. Gentleman in a hope that the 74 per cent, 
income tax: would be reduced, but he must confess to feeling 
very doubtful whether that anticipation would be realized. 
The hon. Gentleman, in viewing the financial administration 
of India since the days of Mr. Wilson, had characterised it 
as a period of experiments and suggestions. The retrospect 
was to him (Mr. Denison) very unsatisfactory—it seemed 
to him that these experiments and suggestions were such as 
were generally understood under the maxim fiat experimen- 
tvm in corpora vili. He had always been of opinion that 
more than half the difficulties of Indian finance had been 
difficulties of audit more than anything else; and had there 
been a definite system of audit and of accounts, much incon¬ 
venience would have been avoided. When the income tax 
was doubled, instructions were sent to every officer to reduce 
liis expenditure, without delay, to the lowest amount possi¬ 
ble ; and a chief engineer reported that it was impossible 
for him to keep his expenditure within the grant, except 
by postponing the charges of that year to the next. A sys¬ 
tem under which accounts could be postponed from one year 
to the next must lead to financial difficulty and embarrass¬ 
ment. He anticipated good results from the inquiries of the 
Select Committee. 

Sin Francis Goldsmid said, he wished to take the 
opportunity of calling attention to the step recently taken 
by the Secretary of State for India in establishing a College 
for Civil Engineers, a step which appeared to him (Sir Francis 
Goldsmid) directly opposed to the whole course of recent 
policy adopted by the Government and approved by the House. 
Appointments in the Civil Service of India had been thrown 
open to .public competition. Haileybury College, where 
formerly young men intended for that service were educated, 
had been abolished; and now this new College was established, 
education at which was to be a necessary preliminary to 
young men entering as civil engineers the service of the 
Indian Government. Could a more retrograde step be 
imagined? It was said, indeed, that admission to the 
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21th Feb. College was to bq open to public competition. But it was 
1871 . to be open only to tliose who could afford to pay £150 a-year 

for three years. Before the establishment of County Courts, 
when it cost £30 or £40 to recover a debt of £10, the reply 
to the remark that the King’s Courts were open to all the 
King’s subjects, used to be—“ So is tbc London Tavern to all 
who can pay the bill.” The new Civil Engineering College 
was to be open to all on the same principle. The reason 
alleged by the Government for a measure so strangely con¬ 
trary to all that bad of late years been done, was understood 
to be that without it civil engineers for the service of India 
could not be obtained. And to prove this, it was stated that 
at the recent examinations the number of competent candi¬ 
dates was quite insufficient for the exigencies of the service. 
But the reason for this failure was not far to seek. The 
Government had offered to the approved candidates no more 
than £240 a-ycar. Not only was this remuneration too low 
to attract young men of the qualifications required, but the 
Government had shown that they knew it to be too low. 
Eor simultaneously with the establishment of the College, 
they had announced their intention of giving to the candi¬ 
dates who might be successful a yearly salary of £140 
from the time of their entering the service. The Govern¬ 
ment had thus, if batter candidates should hereafter present 
themselves, made it impossible to ascertain whether the 
improvement were due, as they would suppose, to the estab¬ 
lishment of the College, or, as he should believe, to the 
increased rate of remuneration. If, said Bentham, you 
desire to persuade yourself that a measure of no real utility 
is extremely useful, adopt it at tlic same time with some 
highly beneficial measure. If you wish to learn its real 
value, try it alone. If you want to convince yourself that 
saw-dust is a drastic medicine, mix it with jalap. If you 
desire to know its actual efficiency, swallow it in water. The 
Secretary of Statc.for India was mixing the saw-dust of his 
College with the jalap of a nearly doubled salary. If the 
Government were determined to proceed with the establish¬ 
ment of the College, let them at least show their confidence 
in its usefulness by allowing young men who lied been edu¬ 
cated elsewhere to compete with their collegians. But even 
this had hitherto been refused. 

si,- a Silt David Weddeuburn said, that the Motion of the 

Woddei-Lnrn. Prime Minister yesterday made it quite unnecessary to trou¬ 
ble the House with any particulars as to tlic anomalies and 
abuses of Indian financial administration, which were only 
too patent. The financial history of British India, like that 
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of tlie Second French Empire, was a chronicle of deficit and 2 - 1 ™ fe*. 
debt, with occasional illusory surpluses, obtained, for the 18,J1 - 
the most part, by crediting special windfalls to current ordi¬ 
nary income. The inquiries of the Select Commitce would 
go far to remedy the worst of these financial abuses, as 
would also the creation of the new Department of Revenue, 
Agriculture and Commerce. But after all, finance proper 
was only one of the many subjects urgently demanding 
investigation at this moment in India. There was at this 
moment in course of signature at Calcutta a Memorial, pray¬ 
ing for inquiry into the condition of the Native Army, the 
management of the Public Works Department, and the 
working of the income tax. lie desired to draw attention to 
the last of these points, especially to the fallacy of the 
statement put forward by the Indian Government, that the 
income tax e5 does dot touch the poor, hut only the well-to-do- IncMnc lax ' 
classes.” Probably by this time Government had found out 
their mistake; lie thought recent despatches showed that they 
had done so, and, if they had, he hoped that they would 
frankly acknowledge it. The usual complaints against this 
tax—styled “ odious” by those very Members of Council who 
voted for it—was that it was unproductive; that it was novel; 
and that it was oppressive in the case of officials and other 
persons with fixed incomes. Every one of these objections was 
well founded. It was unproductive, owing to the general po¬ 
verty of the country—in Bengal, out of 36,000,000, only 
53,773 had incomes over £50 a-year, and this in the wealthiest 
Province in India; also from the difficulty of ascertaining 
and assessing the incomes of the few rich Native bankers and 
traders. It was novel, and therefore dangerous, in a country 
where men would endure patiently, as inevitable, almost any 
amount of exaction by ancient and customary methods, but 
regard every innovation with mingled hatred and terror. It 
was hard on officials and Government employe's, who found 
their salaries heavily mulcted at a period when marked 
increase in the cost of living made a reduction of their pay 
peculiarly ill-timed. But while such objections as these had 
been more or less generally admitted, he felt certain that in 
this country, and in this House, it was not understood what 
a terrible instrument for grinding the faces of the poor was 
placed by this, or indeed by any direct tax, in the hands of 
subordinate Native officials. Some very startling facts had 
been brought to light by the Indian Press as to the working 
of the income tax in and around Calcutta. Men had been 
assessed and fined for non-payment—miserable ryots, whose 
entire property when sold (lid not amount to the nominal 
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annual income on which they were assessed—perhaps not 
even sufficient to pay tlio line, amounting to double the tax. 
Others, again, had paid to the assessors the sums demanded 
of them, “ to save trouble, expense, and insult,” as they said, 
although their incomes did not amount to half the minimum 
chargeable with income tax. In one village 25 ryots were 
assessed; and after a magisterial investigation, it was 
found that five might, perhaps, be, liable to assessment. If 
such things took place at the Presidency, within sight of the 
viceregal palace, he asked those who know India what was 
likely to occur in the remote Mofussil, where no missionaries 
and no Press existed, and where European officials were few 
and far between? Nor was it only selfish dishonesty and 
peculation which must he dreaded, official zeal was equally 
oppressive, and the desire to find favour in the eyes of a 
supreme Government. In all Oriental countries the minor 
agents of Government were a terror to the people, and the 
favourite title given to a popular Prince or magistrate was 
“ Protector of the Poor.” It was to the sympathy of the 
British Parliament that the poor of India now looked for 
protection against this grinding tax. 

Sib Thomas Bazley referred to the great extension in 
the trade and commerce of India, since its affairs were 
managed by the Imperial Government, as a proof of the 
beneficial results which had followed from that change. In 
1856 the imports of India amounted to £25,000,000, and 
the exports to £23,000,000. Taking the 10 years, during 
eight of which the new Government had been in existence, 
the imports were £56,000,000 sterling, and the exports 
£67,000,000, so that the trade and commerce of India had 
verv nearly trebled; and there was every manifestation of 
increase during the past year or two. But still the increase 
had not been so rapid as they had a right to expect. He 
did not think that the public works were developed with the 
energy they had a right to expect. Hallways and irrigation 
works would give an immense impetus to the vast internal 
commercial resources of India. He did not share in the 
gloomy anticipations of the future of that great Empire. 
He rejoiced in the appointment of the Select Committee, 
whose labours, he thought, would be attended with the 
most beneficial results. 

Mr. Haviland-Burke observed that last year the 
Under Secretary laid great stress on five points. The first 
of these was the military reductions ; but in his Statement 
to-night he saw very little sign of this. The second point 
was the reduction in the civil charges ; but everyone thought 
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they were still very greatly in excess of wliat they ought to mth Peb - 
lie. There had been a reduction in the charge for public 1871 

works, and amongst other items was that of irrigation; but 
this, he thought, was rather to be regretted, for expenditure 
of this kind was, or ought to be, reproductive. The people 
would never believe that there was an economical adminis¬ 
tration in India so long as there were great charges amount¬ 
ing, as one hon. Member said, to £2,000,000, which were 
almost altogether unaccounted for. It was assumed that the 
present rulers of India were superior to the former rulers; 
but there might be a difference of opinion on that point, 
and it might be maintained that 150 years ago India was in 
a better condition as to material prosperity than at present. 

Sir James Elpiiinstone said, that as the Government Sir It)) plan- 
had moved the appointment of a Committee, it was unneces- stoue - 
sary at present to discuss Indian financial questions in that 
1 louse. He would suggest that the inquiry should be divided 
into two heads, the one being revenue, and the other public 
works; and in that case the investigation might be concluded 
in a reasonable time. 

Mr. Magpie said, that in listening to the statement of Mr. MucUo. 
the Under Secretary of State he had been struck by the 
absence of auy reference to the Indian Council; and he 
thought that this omission might possibly provoke the 
inquiry whether that body was really in existence. Com¬ 
plaint had been made of the want of public interest in 
Indian affairs; but the only way to excite interest was to 
increase knowledge of the subject; and to do that it would be 
advisable to admit the public and reporters to the meetings 
of the Council, and allow Members of Parliament to be 
unpaid members of it. lie concluded, from the Statement that 
had been, made, that the whole charges of every kind upon 
the people of India were less than Gs. 8 d. per head, and that 
the proceeds from land and opium provided revenue for the 
whole cost of the administration—so that the people gener¬ 
ally were taxed only for reproductive works. He trusted 
that economy would not be sought at the expense of the 
Army or Navy. 

Mr. Grant Doff reviewed at some length the various Mr. orant 
opinions that had been expressed during the course of the IJuli 
debate. 

Motion agreed to. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. Resolution 

House adjourned at a quarter after Twelve o’clock 

till Monday nesl. 
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EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 

Committee. Adjourned Debate. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question 
[28th February], “That this House doth agree with the 
Committee [on East India Revenue Accounts] in the 
Resolution which upon that day was reported from the said 
Committee.” 

Question again proposed, “ That this House doth agree 
with the Committee in the said Resolution.” 

Debate resumed. 

Colonel Sykes : Mr. Speaker—Sir, this is the third 
time I have been before the House in the small hours of the 
morning to my grief. I have a good deal to say in support 
of my Motion to re-commit the India Revenue Accounts; 
but at this hour of the morning (12.30 a. m.), and after the 
exhaustion consequent upon the seven and a half hours 
debate on the Army Organization Bill, I must confine myself 
to a recital of facts, which 1 beg the House to bear in mind 
are derived from Returns from the India Office, or from 
Parliamentary Returns, and I am not in any way responsible 
for them. I have various reasons for moving that the 
Report upon India Accounts be re-committed; and the first 
is the utter untrustworthiness of the figured statements laid 
before the House. This I shall prove from the Budgets of 
Sir Richard Temple, the Finance Minister in India; from a 
despatch of the Secretary of State for India; from a despatch 
of the Governor General of India, dated 20th September, 
18G9, and a despatch dated Calcutta, 4 th January, 1870; 
and from the Papers my lion. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for India himself put, into our hands the other night. 
In 186S-9, Sir Richard Temple made a surplus of £52,000; 
but the Government of India made a deficit of £1,500,000, 
which might possibly be reduced to £600,000, and now, pro¬ 
bably, in August, 1870, there may be a surplus of £100,000 
to £200,000. The Secretary of State for India, in reply to 
these statements, said— 

“ But it should be remembered that during the last 10 or 12 years 
there were very few instances in which the actual out-come oi the 
accounts was not wholly different from the figures presented in the 
Budget/’ 

The third authority is the Governor General of India, who, 
in a despatch to the Secretary of State for India, dated 
Simla, 20th September, 1869, in paragraph 3, says— 

“ Your Grace will remember that the Budget Estimate of 1808-9, attei 
re-arrangements, in accordance with the principle now finally adopted in 
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respect to the charge for Public Works Extraordinary, showed air expect¬ 
ed surplus of £243,550, and that the Regular Estimate showed an 
expected deficit of £970,471. But the actual result is the enormous defi¬ 
cit of £2,273,302, being worse than the Budget Estimate by £2,510,912, 
and than the Regular Estimate by £1,302,891 ;” 

But in the Governor General’s despatch of 4th January, 
1870, all these figures are changed. My fourth authority 
is my lion. Friend’s own figures, which he has put into the 
hands of Members. The Budget Estimate for 1870-1 shows 
a deficit of £3,188,173, and the Regular Estimate of only 
£485,182—what the Actuals will turn out remains to be 
shown. In the article of salt, the Budget gives £0,177,370, 
and the Regular Estimate £6,069,500. The Accounts them¬ 
selves, therefore, show that they are utterly untrustworthy. 
So much for my first objection to the acceptance by the 
House of the India Accounts. My second is the want of 
any report of the progress of taxation annually since the 
government of India has been assumed by the Crown, and 
particularly the absence of a comparison between the pres¬ 
sure of taxation upon the people in the last year of the gov¬ 
ernment of India by the East India Company, 1856-7, and 
the present year, 1870-1, under the Crown. I have listened 
annually to the exposition of the annual Budgets by the 
India Minister of State; but have listened in vain for any 
such comparison. I did hope, however, with my lion. 
Friend’s characteristics of generalization, comparison, and 
deduction, that he would Jiave supplied the omission; 
hut, as he has refrained from doing so, 1 will make the 
comparison for him, by stating the gross Revenue; the 
deficiencies; the revenue from salt; the debt in India and 
England; the cost of the Army, in 1856-7, the last year of 
the government of the Company, and the years 1867-8, 
1868-9, 1869-70, and 1870-1, under the Crown, noticing 
also the recent imposition of the income tax and its 
effects. 

Comparative Statement of the pressure of Taxation on India in 
1856-7, the last year of the East India Company’s government, and the 
years 1S67-8, 1868-9, 1869-70, 1870-71, under the Crown:— 

Gross Incomes—1846-7, £26,084,681 ; 1856-7, £33,303,391 ; 

1867- 8, £48,534,412; 1868-9, £49,262,691; 1869-70 Actual, 

£50,901,281; 1870.71, £51,098,600. 

Deficit, including ordinary Public Works—1856-7, £972,791; 186 7-8, 
£1,007,695; 1868-9, £2,774,030. 

Deficit, including extraordinary Public Works—1867-8, £1,610,157 ; 

1868- 9, £4,144,643 ; 1869-70 Actual, £2,480,095; 1870-71, £485,131. 

Gross amount taxation, including deficits—1856-7, £34,276,182; 

1867-8, £50,144,569; 1868-9, £53,407,334; 1869-70 Actual, 

£53,382,026; 1870-71, £51,583,781. 
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Debt in India—1846-7, £44,584,066; 1856-7, £55,546,650; 
1870-71, £85,563,694. 

Debt in England—1846-7, £2,299,600; 1856-7, £3,894,400; 

J 870-71, £40,106,083. 

Total Debt in India and England—1846-7, £46,883,666; 1856-7, 
£59,441,050; 1870-71, £125,669,777. 

Salt tax, increase 80'2 per cent.—1856-7, £3,368,684; 1870-71, 
£6,069,500. 

Cost of Army, European and Native—1846-7, £9,054,098 ; 1856-7, 
£10,641,455; 1870-71, £16,403,206. 

Income tax now 7 \d. in the pound, none under the East India 
Company. Amount collected not mentioned. 

An inspection of the statement shows that in 1816-7 
the revenue of the Company was only £26,081,081 ; hot in 
1856-7, in consequence of the annexations of territory by 
Lord Palliousie, the gross Revenue had risen to £33,308,391, 
and with the deficit of £972,791 the amount' expended was 
swollen to £34,276,182. Under the Crown, in 1869-70, the 
actual receipts were £50,901,281, and the deficit £2,480,095, 
making a total expenditure of £53,382,026. The Regular 
Estimate for 1870-1—not the Budget—gives the income at 
£51,098,600, and the deficit at £485,182—total £51,583,781. 
Comparing the pressure of taxation per head on an estimated 
number of 148,000,000 of taxpayers under the Company in 
1856-7, and deducting from the income the tribute money 
from feudatory Princes of £504,030, the result is 4s. 5 \d. 
per head. In 1870-1, deducting the tribute money, which had 
risen to £737,400, from the income of £51,583,781, the result 
is 6s. 10 d. per head, or an increased pressure of taxation 
upon the people of 53 - 4 per cent.—certainly not contributing 
to the satisfaction or comfort of the people. The estimated 
population of 148,000,000 is derived from Parliamentary 
increased Paper 308, July 8, 1869. The most important tax affecting 
taxation on £] lc health, the comfort, and satisfaction of the people, is the 
salt tax—the vegetable diet of the masses making it a neces¬ 
sity of life; and its increase of price necessarily diminishing 
consumption, inflicts a grievous evil. Nevertheless, the 
revenue derived from salt, which was £3,368,684 in 1856-7 
under the Company, has risen to £6,069,500, an increase of 
S0 - 2 per cent, under the Crown ; hut if the sum of £2,685,574 
from an India Office Return of Pebruary, 1867, be taken as 
the basis for comparison between 1856-7 and 1870-1, the 
increased taxation upon salt would be 124 per cent. The 
income Tax. income tax is a recent invention of the Indian Government, 
hitherto unknown to the people of India, and revolting to their 
social habits of reticence from its inquisitorial character. It 
is now l\d. in the pound, nearly double the English income 
tax, and is levied from classes of the community—particularly 
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in Bengal, wholly incompetent to pay it, leading, in its exae- c ™ maeoh 
tion by processes of law, in some instances to great oppres- 1871> 
sion and suffering. I have had sent to me from Calcutta a 
pamphlet, entitled Cries from the East, by Mr. James Wilson instance* of 
and John Alfred Parker, proprietors of the Indian .Daily oppression in 
News, detailing instances of oppression in levying the income Ingulf Tax. 
tax; many of which they have personally verified, and for 
the truth of which they hold themselves responsible. A 
miserable l-yot (farmer) of Purneah, holding a hit of land, 
at 10 rupees rent (.£1), and having only one plough, is assessed 
at an income of 500 rupees (£50), his whole worldly property 
not being worth £50! The principal investigator of the 
operations of the income tax is Mr. George Kerry, and the 
results of his investigations he published in the Indian Daily 
News. At this hour in the morning I cannot go into these 
cases, and shall limit myself to the detail of one instance, as 
a type of others — 

“ At the village of Nutfagdar Chok, about 16 miles south of Cal¬ 
cutta, there lives a man, whom I have known for many years, named 
Bholauath Pass, lie lives in a miserable hut, which is not worth more 
than 50 rupees (£5) ; lie has not even one beegali of land ; so that he 
is one of the poorest of the poor. He works as a day labourer, when he 
is so fortunate as to get employment, and I do not believe his monthly 
earnings average four rupees (8,b) throughout the year. He cannot read, 
is very ignorant, and of feeble intellect, and is, for a Bengali, an old 
man ; and this poor wretch lias been assessed to the income tax by what 
I must regard as a wicked blunder. Of course, lie had no money to pay, 
and was summoned before the Collector at Alipore, some 16 miles distant. 

The letter then gives lengthened details, which I cannot 
({note at this hour; he was summoned to the Collector’s 
office, got frightened, and came away without seeing the Col¬ 
lector. In the end he was taken in charge by a policeman 
for non-payment of liis income tax—and the writer of the 
letter applies unsuccessfully to the Collector, explaining the 
poor man’s case. The letter is signed George Kerry. The 
case is said to have been a blunder. Now, Sir, that any such 
wicked blunder, as Mr. Kerry calls it, should occur is a dis¬ 
grace to British administration in India. 

I come now to the debt of India in 1856-7. The debt In (TOO SO Ol 


in India was £55,540,650, and in England £3,891,400— the 

total £59,441,050; hut in 1870-1 the debt has increased in Crown. 


India to £85,563,694, and in England to £40,106,083—total 
£125,669,777, an increase of £00,228,727 in 12 years, or 
111-5 per cent.; the interest of which the Indian taxpayer 
has to pay, and ultimately the principal ! The distasteful 
subject of opium I will not enlarge upon; it will he suffi¬ 
cient to say that the profit derived from it lias risen from 
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£4,689,750 in 1856-7, under the Company, to £8,022,500 in 
1870-1, under the Crown. The assessed taxes in the last 
three years, from 1868-9 to 1870-1, have risen from £508,700 
to £1,989,600, or 291 per cent.; but this, I presume, must 
include the recently imposed income tax. There are other 
items of taxation and receipt which would admit of compa¬ 
rison ; but the above figures suffice to show the pressure of 
taxation under the Company and the Crown. 

No doubt, owing to the increased demand for employ¬ 
ment arising from public works, the formation of railways, 
and other demands, wages have risen, from 6s. or 7s. a 
month without food, to a considerably higher rate ; but the 
proportionally increased cost of the necessaries of life neu¬ 
tralizes the advantage of increased wages, and the physical 
and social status of the people is not ameliorated. Sir, 
under the preceding detailed facts, it would be equally impo¬ 
litic, unjust, and unsafe—I repeat, unsafe —with these facts 
before us, of increased pressure of taxation upon the 
148,000,000 of taxpayers under the British Government, 
particularly wdtli respect to the cruel salt tax and the hateful 
income tax, that the people of England should be permitted 
to live in a fool’s paradise, believing that the Government of 
the Crown, in supersession of that of the East India 
Company, is one which has either ameliorated the condition 
of the people, or is promoting their contentment and loyalty. 

After a few words from Mr. Grant Duff, in reply, 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Vu/onel Sykes- 
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INDIAN FINANCE.—MOTION FOR A COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY. 

Mr. Grant Duff : Sir, it may tend to expedite the 
despatch of business to-night if, with the indulgence of the 
House, I now state the intention of the Government with 
regard to a matter in which some lion. Gentlemen take much 
interest, and about which a great many Questions have been 
addressed to me within the last week. I have, then, to 
announce that Her Majesty’s Government intends, on the 
earliest possible day after determining the most conve¬ 
nient mode of proceeding, to move for the appointment of a 
Committee upon Indian Finance, in the full belief that the 
appointment of such a Committee will not only give satis¬ 
faction to some lion. Members on both sides of the House, 
who are very desirous for an inquiry into our financial affairs, 
but also tend to dissipate sundry apprehensions and misap¬ 
prehensions which have arisen with regard to them. 

Colonel Sykes said, he wished to know whether the 
inquiry of the Committee would be extended to the admi¬ 
nistration of Indian affairs generally P 

Mr. Grant Duff said, everything properly coming 
under Finance. 


Mr. Fawcett said, the course that had been adopted by 
the Government placed him in a position somewhat difficult 
and embarrassing. On the very first day of the present 
Session, according to a promise which ho made at the end of 
the last, with, lie ventured to say, the approval of all lion. 
Members on either side of the House who took an interest 
in India, he gave Notice that he would move that evening 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the Financial and 
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ivth Feb, General Administration of the affairs of India. lie had 
I87i. made a communication as to what they intended to do, but 
until that hour he could not obtain the slightest intimation 
of their intention. But that evening, without any warning, 
the Under Secretary for India rose in his place, anticipated 
his Motion, and gave Notice of his intention to move for a 
Committee to inquire into Indian Einance. He might be 
told that, under those circumstances, he had got what he 
wanted, and ought to be satisfied without going on any 
further. Well, he could assure the House that if he got 
what he wanted it would he a matter of perfect indifference 
to him whether the Committee was moved for by his lion. 
Eriend (Mr. Grant Duff) or by himself. All he eared about 
was not who carried the Motion, hut whether it was carried 
at all. But there was this difference between the Notice of 
the Under Secretary of State and his own—that whereas his 
hon. Eriend said curtly and briefly that he would move for a 
Committee of Inquiry into Indian Einance—which might 
mean simply an inquiry into Indian financial accounts—the 
Committee, on the other hand, which all hon. Members 
taking an interest in India desired to see appointed, should 
ocnerai inquire not merely into the- accounts, but into the general 
tion'a'su'bject administration of that country. The opinion to that effect 
for inquiry, was expressed at the close of last Session by lion. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House, who possessed great practical 
knowledge and official experience of India. The Com¬ 
mittee, therefore, which he proposed would not be merely 
a Einance Committee, but would inquire, among other 
topics, into the present position and future prospects of the 
revenue and expenditure of India; into the management of 
the public works department, and the outlay it incurred; 
into the question of primary and higher education in India; 
into army organization and expenditure; into the local Gov¬ 
ernments of India and their Councils; also into the trans¬ 
port service; and, above all, into the home expenditure of 
India—that was to say, the expenditure of Indian money 
in this country, which was increasing, and now absorbed 
more than one-fourth of the whole Indian revenues. That 
House was trustee for that expenditure to the people of 
India, and was bound to render a faithful account of its 
trusteeship. The Prime Minister himself frankly admitted 
the necessity of such a Committee, when at the end of last 
Session he laid down the doctrine that it was most impor¬ 
tant that the various Departments of the State should 
he periodically revised by Committees of that House; 
and more particularly in the case ol India, because of 
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the little attention the House was able to give to the 
affairs of that country. The right hon. Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) also virtually promised to 
agree to such a Committee when Secretary of State. An¬ 
other cogent reason for granting it was this—In the days of 
the old East India Company, in consequence of the renewal 
of its charter, the administration of the Company was sub¬ 
jected to periodical revision and investigation; but there had 
been no Committee on Indian affairs since the House took 
upon itself the responsibility of the Government of India; 
and he had reason to know that if the House was unwilling 
to grant an inquiry into the way in which it had performed 
that duty it would cause grave discontent among the people 
of that country. He feared there existed a misapprehension 
among some members of the Government as to his motive in 
bringing forward that Motion. They might suppose that he 
did so as a censure on the present administration of the 
affairs of India. Nothing, however, could be further from 
his wish or intention. He believed that Lord Mayo was 
one of the most popular, most zealous, and hard-working 
Governors General that India had ever had, and he had no 
reason to suppose the present Secretary of State for India 
and his hon. Eriend the Under Secretary were in any respect 
less able Ministers than any of their predecessors. His 
object in moving for that inquiry was not in the slightest 
degree to investigate the conduct of Ministers; it was not to 
be a personal inquiry; its sole and entire object would be 
to investigate the system they had to administer. He knew 
that if the Committee was granted many most able witnesses 
were anxious to give evidence before it, and that all the 
competent authorities on Indian matters in that House 
would be ready to serve upon it. The sketch he had given of 
the scope of its inquiries would convince the House that the 
investigation must be long and laborious; the sooner, there¬ 
fore, the Committee got to work the better, and if its ap¬ 
pointment were postponed valuable time would be lost. 
That was his sole reason for bringing on his Motion at the 
earliest possible period of the Session. He had no wish to 
anticipate the debate on the Indian Budget fixed for that 
day week, and he had determined not to mention a single 
point that could raise a word of controversy. If his hon. 
Eriend the Under Secretary (Mr. Grant Duff) thought it in 
the least degree an affront to him that that Committee was 
moved for before he brought forward his Budget, he deeply 
regretted it; but, whatever his Budget might be, it could 
not affect the necessity—of that inonirv 'I’hp f'nmmUtnn 
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would not inquire into the Budget, hut into the system of 
administration, involving great questions of national policy. 
He was not anxious to oppose the Government more than he 
found it necessary; if, therefore, they thought they could 
gain anything for the people of India, or for their own 
credit or reputation, by postponing that Committee for a 
fortnight, he was willing, should the House wish him to do so, 
to withdraw his Motion—but only on the understanding that 
the Committee proposed by the Government should be moved 
for on the earliest possible day after the Indian Budget, and 
that its inquiry should he at least as wide in its scope as the 
one he had himself indicated to the House. He hoped that 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary would withdraw the 
Notice he had given, and that after that statement—which 
he trusted was as conciliatory as it possibly could be—his 
hon. Friend would see that there "was no occasion to have 
another debate on the subject; that, as the feeling of the 
House was in favour of the Committee, it might just as well 
be granted at once, and that it should immediately com¬ 
mence an inquiry which, if instituted, would, they might feel 
sure, give the utmost satisfaction to the people of India. 
The hon. Member then moved for the appointment of a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. R. N. Fowlbr seconded the Motion, and presumed 
that, after the announcement made that evening by the 
Under Secretary for India, the hon. Member for Brighton 
would not press his Motion to a Division. He was interested 
in three questions—the opium revenue, in regard to which 
he last Session seconded the Motion of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), the salt duties, 
and the Hill Tribes. He apprehended that the questions of 
the opium revenue and the salt duty would come under the 
head of Indian finance; but he doubted whether the im¬ 
portant question of the Hill Tribes of India—on which he 
knew that some competent gentlemen were anxious to give 
evidence—would come within the scope of the inquiry if the 
Committee was appointed in the terms suggested by the 
Under Secretary of State, because its terms would limit the 
inquiry to strictly financial subjects; and he thought there 
was great force in the appeal made to the Government to 
appoint a Committee embracing as much as possible those 
Members of the House who took an interest in the affairs of 
India, 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words “ a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
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into the Financial and General Administration of the affairs of India,”— 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question.” 

Colonel Sykes approved the proposal to postpone the 
appointment of this Committee until after the Indian 
Budget had been laid before the House; but, at the same 
time, he hoped that, when appointed, the Committee would 
have an unlimited range of inquiry. This had been the ease 
with two previous Committees of the House, and the result 
had been the collection of a most valuable mass of inform¬ 
ation. 

Mr. Grant Duff said, the last thing which the Gov¬ 
ernment wished to do was to keep a promise to the ear 
and break it to the hope. If the Government had intended 
to give a Committee only on Indian accounts they would 
have said so; but the subject of finance covered a very wide 
field, and involved questions which, if inquired into fully, 
would provide more work than could be got through in one 
or even two Sessions. To inquire into all the subjects allud¬ 
ed to by the hon. Member for Brighton would necessitate 
not one, but half-a-dozen Committees. A few years ago the 
simple question of the colonization and settlement of India 
went through more than one Session; and if the House were 
to examine not only into all that could be properly said to 
come under the head of finance, but also into army organi¬ 
zation in India, into the questions that might arise out of 
the public works in India, into the large question of primary 
education in India, and into the relations of the local gov¬ 
ernments to the central government, they would go on to 
Doomsday, and the very object aimed at by the appointment 
of the Committee would be -frustrated. Still longer and 
more difficult would the inquiry be if they were to go into 
the extremely interesting, but not immediately pressing, 
question of the Hill Tribes in India. He was quite sure 
that all persons in India and at home who understood what 
questions would be opened by the appointment of a Com¬ 
mittee on Finance would be perfectly satisfied with the 
Committee which Her Majesty’s Government proposed to 
give. 

Sir Charles Wingfield expressed concurrence in the 
concluding remarks of the Under Secretary of State for 
India. The question of finance would cover all the ground, 
and would specially include the difficult and delicate subject 
of local taxation, which the Government of India w r as press¬ 
ing strongly forward at this moment. With regard to the 
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feeling of the people of India, he could confidently say that 
there was a most earnest desire for an inquiry in the widest 
sense into the whole financial arrangements of the country. 
This feeling had been heightened by the financial misman¬ 
agement of past years, and the hurried and high-handed 
way in which an income tax of 3 per cent, had been forced 
upon the country. 

Mr. Fawcett said, that in order to meet the views of 
the Government, he would be content to strike out of 
his Motion the words “ and General,” and leave the 
Committee to deal only with the financial administration 
of India. 

Mr. Gladstone said, he was very glad to hear the hon. 
Member for Brighton say he was content to take a Commit¬ 
tee on the financial administration of India. In saying 
that, however, he did not intend to convey the impression 
that all the other subjects connected with the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment were not matters very proper to be considered when 
the proper time should come; but to overload the present 
Committee would be to defeat the object of its appointment. 
If the question of Indian finance, with all the collateral 
issues necessarily arising out of it, was not sufficient fully to 
occupy the attention of the most energetic Committee that 
ever sat, he did not know what would be. With respect to 
appointing the Committee, the difference in point of time 
between Her Majesty’s Government and the hon. Member 
for Brighton was so small he did not apprehend any quarrel; 
and he now simply wished to appeal to his lion. Friend not 
to press his Motion at present. His hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for India had spoken of his intention to move a 
Committee so soon as the best method of proceeding had 
been settled; and, in so doing, he did not mean to imply 
that this would involve a delay of a fortnight. He had very 
great expectation that his hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
for India would be able to redeem his promise at the com¬ 
mencement of the coming week. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, he hoped the hon. Member for Brighton would see 
his way to the withdrawal of his Motion. 

Mr. Fawcett said, after the satisfactory assurance 
he had just received, he should not persevere with his 
Motion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, “That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.” 


Mr. Gladstone — Mr. Fawcett. 
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EAST INDIA FINANCE. 

MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Gladstone, in moving that a Select Committee he 
appointed “ to inquire into the Einance and Financial Ad¬ 
ministration of India,” said : As I have already stated, I will 
not enter upon the subject of the appointment of this Com¬ 
mittee, on which I consider the House to he agreed; hut 
I will state to the House what I conceive to be the exact 
bearings of the issue with regard to the propositions which 
the Government intend to make, and 'which would be carried 
into effect by steps subsequent to the adoption of this Com¬ 
mittee, by a joint Committee of the two Houses. The House, 
I hope, will clearly understand that that is a proposition 
which the Committee will deal with upon its merits entirely, 
without reference to any supposed engagement which would 
in any manner affect their liberty of action. Neither the 
House of Commons nor the House of Lords has taken any 
step, or has in any manner considered the question whether 
it is expedient that the inquiry should be conducted by a 
joint Committee, or whether it should be conducted by a 
Committee of each House separately, or by this House alone, 
acting on its own responsibility, if the other House should 
not think fit to follow our example. I do not wish to 
magnify the question. It is one within a limited scope; and 
it will only require two or three minutes for me to state the 
ground of view which the Government take, and the reasons 
which have induced them to lay the proposal before the 
House. In the first place, I think the principle of the 
co-operation of the two Houses in the matters of inquiry 
conducted before Committees, or even in matters of legisla¬ 
tion, at the stage in which measures go before Committees, is 
a very great principle. In the mass of legislation that 
comes before the Legislature of this country, it is a very 
great object to discover the means of economizing time, and I 
think it is the duty of the Government, where there are any 
means of economizing the public time with reference to mat¬ 
ters proper for inquiry by Committees of the two Houses, to 
take advantage of those means. The question is whether 
the present occasion is a suitable occasion for that purpose, 
because I do not suppose it will be thought by anyone that 
there is any anomaly or novelty per se in conducting an 
inquiry jointly by Members of this House and by Members 
of the House of Lords. The first reason for proposing a 
joint Committee on this subject is that the House of Lords 
happens to be what may be called particularly strong on the 
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23 rd feb. matter of East Indian experience. I need not refer to the 
1871 names of the noble Lords, some of whom have been in the 
face of this country; hut there is one in particular who has 
a most distinguished name in connection with Indian ad¬ 
ministration. No one, I think, would doubt that he would 
contribute greatly to the efficiency of an inquiry of this kind, 
and I need hardly say would promote the object we have in 
view. Another reason is this—that by a Committee of this 
kind it is always desirable that what may be called the official 
element of Parliament should be represented up to a certain 
point—should be represented in considerable strength, though 
not in such strength as in any way to interfere with the pre¬ 
ponderance of independent opinion on the Committee. But 
in inquiries of this kind, where any administrative Depart¬ 
ment is concerned, I think we generally see a fourth, and 
sometimes as many as a third, not of Members in office, 
but of Members who are in office or have been some time 
in office in connection with the particular subject; and 
the advantage of that is that they can render very consider 
able assistance to those who prosecute the inquiry from a 
certain point of view. It so happens that the official element, 
so to speak, with reference to this particular subject is nu¬ 
merically weak in the present House of Commons. Indeed, 
the judgment of the Government has been influenced to a 
considerable extent by a circumstance affecting a particular 
Member of this House. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford Nortbcote), sitting 
on the other side of the nouse, having held, at an anxious 
period, the office of Secretary of State for India, has, with 
very great public spirit—and I am very glad to have an 
opportunity of bearing testimony in my place here to the 
' fact, as I have done beJfore in private—that right hon. Baro¬ 
net, I say, who would have been a proper and becoming, 
and, I may add, essential representative of this House in an 
inquiry of this kind, has given his services in the important 
Commission sent to the United States, and thereby weak¬ 
ened what I may call the official element in the ranks of the 
Committee. No doubt it is in the power of the House to 
appoint the Under Secretary of State for India, and I hope 
he will be a Member of the Committee; but I do not think 
it would be entirely satisfactory that the great party which, 
with those sitting on this side, makes up the House should 
remain unrepresented in the official class. It appears to me 
that this is a very good reason, independent of any other, 
why we should resort to the plan of a joint Committee. 
Supposing we go forward, as I now propose, there is, J 
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believe, but one Gentleman—namely, my bon. Friend near 
me (Mr. Grant Duff), wlio discharges his duty with so much 
ability—whom we could appoint as having official experi¬ 
ence. My right hon. Friend (Mr. Lowe) did hold office in 
connection with India, but it was a long time ago; and, 
besides, his occupation as a Cabinet Minister, and being 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would make it impossible for 
him to give due attention to the inquiry. In the same man¬ 
ner my hon. Friend the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
who was, I believe, Under Secretary for a very short time, 
is in the same predicament, and it would be quite impossi¬ 
ble for him to give attention to Indian matters. Now, it 
may be that there is some jealousy among the independent 
Members of this House, lest what I may call the officialism 
of the other House should be too strong. But it will be in 
their own power to provide against that danger. It appears 
to me that tiffs Committee, being chosen from the two 
Houses, should be larger than usual—that it should consist 
of 11 Members from each House; and if there be but one 
person connected with office from the House of Commons, 
the independent element will start with 10 Gentlemen taken 
from the two sides of the House. If, then, the particular 
position of the House of Lords should make it desirable that 
three, four, or even five of its Members who have served in 
India should be appointed, it will be seen that independent 
Commoners would form three-fourths, or about three-fourths 
of the Committee. There is only one other point of import¬ 
ance which touches the question of a joint Committee. It 
is, I believe, a matter of usage and custom that, in the case 
of a joint Committee, the Chairman should be a Peer; but 
that Chairman would be chosen by the free choice of the 
joint Committee itself. First of all, I believe that the tech¬ 
nical rules of the House of Lords have been very much 
relaxed, of late years, with regard to the choice of the Chair¬ 
men of Committees; but it is obvious that the application 
of those technical rules would never be enforced, in the case 
of a joint Committee. So far as the Chair is concerned, it 
would be the choice of the Committee that would determine 
the matter. I may add, that the only object of the Govern¬ 
ment is to bring to the consideration of this important sub¬ 
ject the most efficient and strongest Committee that we can 
get. We are of opinion that object will be best attained by 
a joint Committee of the two Houses. We commend that 
proposition to the general approval of the House; but, at 
the same time, it must depend upon that general approval 
being obtained, because it would be an ill beginning for the 
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Committee if there should be any great and serious difference 
of opinion at the outset respecting its constitution. I will 
conclude by proposing the Motion that stands in my name, 
and it is not necessary at present to move the question of the 
joint Committee. 

Colonel Sykes was of opinion that the Government 
was doing a great injustice to itself in limiting the scope of 
the inquiry to the points, how money had been collected in 
India and how it had. been spent. There was a vast number 
of other subjects which required to he investigated, and to 
be placed before the public for its judgment. In 1833 that 
House appointed a Committee of its own Members to take 
into consideration not only the financial condition of India, 
but its administration by the East India Company, and the 
East India Company, so far from objecting, invited the 
strictest scrutiny into their administration and accounts. 
They had then a monopoly of trade with India. The result 
of the inquiry was, that so thoroughly satisfied was the 
Committee with the administration of the affairs of India by 
the Company, that a new term of 20 years was granted to 
them. In 1852 another Committee was appointed. There 
was at the time a strong feeling growing up in this country 
against the administration of the Company, though it had 
been uniformly successful, and had transferred to England an 
Empire larger than ever existed before. So well satisfied 
was the Committee with the management of the trust 
reposed in the East India Company that they recommended 
the Company should he granted a further term of 20 years 
from 1852, and nothing hut the unhappy mutiny in Bengal, 
which arose not from any action of the Company, hut from 
the invasion of caste prejudices in the Bengal Army, had 
prevented the administration of India from being still in the 
hands of the Company. He was a witness before both of the 
Committees, and he knew that many important facts had 
been elicited which would never have been known if their 
labours had been confined within the narrow range now pro¬ 
posed. He thought he would be able to show when the 
TJnder Secretary of State for India should make his annual 
statement that the administration of the affairs of India 
would with greater advantage to the people of India, have 
been in the hands of the Company than of the Crown. He 
would tell his right lion. Eriend at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment that if the inquiry were limited to the question of 
money it would not give satisfaction to the Europeans 
in India, and most decidedly not to the Native popula¬ 
tion. 
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Mr. C. B. Denison said, lie regretted to find himself in 
antagonism with the Prime Minister on this subject of a 
joint Committee of both Houses ; but it would be admitted 
that, when an unusual and unprecedented course was ad¬ 
vocated by the Leader of the House, he was bound to give 
some special extraordinary and cogent reasons for the pro¬ 
posal. He took exception to the course proposed for several 
reasons. In the first place, it was unnecessary. Secondly, 
it involved an aspersion on the intelligence, competence, and 
discretion of that House. Thirdly, the inquiry into the 
finance and financial administration of India involved in¬ 
directly, if not directly, questions of finance wnich concerned 
the taxpayers of this country. And lastly, the composition of 
the Committee—half of Peers, half of Members of that 
House—would, of necessity, involve a larger proportion of 
the official element than was desirable in such an inquiry. 
He might observe, in passing, that he entirely disagreed 
with the hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
Sykes) in wishing that the scope of the inquiry should he 
enlarged. It would be utterly impossible, in the course of 
one Session, to extend the scope of the inquiry with any 
practical result. The right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government had given as the first reason for departing 
from the usual course, that the House of Commons was 
particularly deficient in Members possessing official know¬ 
ledge of Indian subjects. Now, he had taken the trouble to 
refer back to the previous Committees of that House upon 
Indian affairs. He held in his hand the nominal roll of the 
Committee appointed in 1852, and he found it was composed 
of 31 Members drawn from all sides of the House, from men 
of all shades of opinion and all degrees of experience, and of 
the whole 31 there were not more than four or five who had 
any local or official knowledge of India. Indeed, if the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman was worth anything, 
it would go a great deal farther than he seemed to think. 
Who were the men who had been most frequently appointed 
Secretaries of State for India or Governors General ? Were 
they men who had any personal knowledge of India ? Had 
Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, or Lord Mayo, or most of 
those who had been most distinguished on the roll of 
Governors General ? To come nearer home, had the four 
or five men in the House of Lords who had filled the 
office of Secretary of State for India, or President of the 
Board of Control, any personal knowledge of India? 
Well, then, of what force was the argument that official 
knowledge was required ? He did not hesitate to say that 
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it would be most undesirable to have on this joint Com¬ 
mittee four ex-Secretaries and one ex-Governor General, 
if not sitting in judgment, at least inquiring into official 
acts with which they had been more or less connected. 
Since the Government of India had changed hands the in¬ 
terest of the Debt had more than doubled; we had year 
by year a chaotic mass of accounts both in that country 
and this, and he, and those who held similar views, 
wished to know the causes which had led to increased tax¬ 
ation year by year, while the revenues of India were at the 
same time increasing. He wished, he might add, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had furnished the House with some 
precedent for the course which he asked it to adopt, for he 
had failed to find any case analogous to the present. It was 
quite true that within the last few years joint Committees of 
both Houses had been appointed; but they had been ap¬ 
pointed with the object of deciding what would be a suitable 
mode of proceeding in certain technical matters. As to the 
joint Committee which had been nominated in the reign of 
William III, it was one which had been appointed under a 
special Act of Parliament, to make a judicial inquiry into 
the corrupt distribution of large sums of money by the then 
Chairman of the East India Company, alleged to have been 
paid to Members of both Houses to obtain a renewal of the 
Company’s charter, and the inquiry ended in the impeach¬ 
ment of a noble Duke (the Duke of Leeds). When, there¬ 
fore, on a future occasion, a discussion was held on the com¬ 
position of the proposed Committee, he hoped some hon. 
Members of greater experience than himself would give their 
opinions as to whether it was expedient to change the long- 
established and recognized course of inquiry without due 
deliberation, and, as it were, by a side-wind. For, he could 
not admit that the fortuitous absence of any individual 
Member of the House, however able or experienced, and he 
did not deny that the hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon was both able and experienced, was a sufficiently 
cogent reason for suddenly changing the constitution of the 
proposed Committee. He must further observe that the 
financial affairs of India were intimately allied with taxation, 
and were of great interest as bearing upon the taxpayers of 
this country. Of the £200,000,000 of public debt in India, 
including the railway debt, less than 10 per cent, was held 
by the natives of India, the whole of the rest being held by 
our fellow-countrymen. What was the security for it? A 
first charge on the revenues of India, which was worth only 
as much as the continuance of English dominion; and he 
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should like to know whether the high-handed way in which 
taxation had been imposed on the natives was conducive or 
not to the prolongation of that dominion ? Another objec¬ 
tion he had to the Committee was, that it would be compos¬ 
ed to too great an extent of official Members of the other 
House of Parliament. He was aware that those official 
Members were very distinguished men, who had held the 
office of Secretary of State for India, and he was opposed to 
their appointment not in their capacity as individuals, but 
because they would have, from the very nature of the inqui¬ 
ry, to pass under review their own official conduct, while 
what was wanted was a free unfettered investigation of In¬ 
dian financial administration. The right hon. Gentleman 
had, indeed, observed that there was no fear the official ele¬ 
ment would override their colleagues in the Committee, inas¬ 
much as they would be only in the proportion of 5 in 22 ; 
but he would ask anyone who knew the calibre of those five 
noble Lords whether they would not, in the nature of things, 
have a far greater power than was represented merely by 
their numbers ? Por his own part, he very much feared that 
the Committee would be overridden by that select band of 
brothers. He appealed with confidence, therefore, to the 
independent Members of the House, to use their influence 
to secure that the inquiry should be free, for otherwise it 
would fail to give satisfaction. He could not believe that 
the present reformed House of Commons was less competent 
to inquire impartially and effectively into Indian affairs than 
any of its predecessors, and he therefore hoped that the pro¬ 
posal for a joint Committee would not be pressed. 

Sir Charles Wingfield said, he fully agreed in the 
opinion that the range of inquiry assigned to the proposed 
Committee was sufficiently extended; but he felt certain 
that if a joint Committee were appointed the official ele¬ 
ment would be most unduly predominant. The financial 
mismanagement of India—or, if that phrase were considered 
too strong, he would say the disordered state of the Indian 
finances—was the subject of inquiry; it would range over 
the administration of the last eight or nine years, which em¬ 
braced the tenures of Office of four Indian Secretaries of 
State, and of one Governor General, who were now Mem¬ 
bers of the other House. They could scarcely fail to feel 
that their own administration was called in question, and 
that they were put upon their defence; but surely it would 
be inconsistent to place the conduct of the inquiry into the 
hands of the very officials whose administration was to be 
inquired into. No doubt, the opinions of so many dis- 
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tinguislied men wlio had held the office of Secretary of State 
would he most valuable ; but those opinions might be given 
to the Committee as evidence, and he should think that 
those noble Lords would themselves prefer to take the part 
of witnesses rather than serve as members of the Committee. 
He should be sorry to see it composed mainly of men who 
had been in the service of the State in India. What he 
desired was that a broad, independent, English view should 
be brought to bear on Indian affairs, and he was sure nothing 
could give the people of that country greater satisfaction 
than to find that the House of Commons manifested an 
interest in their well-being. A Committee, having upon it 
a large number of officials, would certainly fail to inspire the 
same confidence. 

Mu. It. N. Fowled said, he thought that there should be 
some inquiry into our relations with the Hill Tribes, against 
whom 21 expeditions had been sent within the period between 
1850 and 1868. He should not press this question now, but he 
begged to give Notice that when the Committee had con¬ 
cluded its labours he should bring it before the House. He 
was also of opinion that if the Government persisted in 
their determination to appoint a joint Committee it should 
consist of 34 Members, 17 from each House. If official 
experience were deemed of so much value there were several 
right hon. Gentlemen—such as, for instance, as his right lion. 
Friend the Member for North Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) 
on the Bench below him—whose services might with great 
advantage be secured. In a letter, he might add, which he 
had received that morning from a very intelligent Indian 
gentleman residing in this country, views similar to those 
which had just been stated by the hon. Member for Graves¬ 
end (Sir Charles Wingfield), as to the composition of the Com¬ 
mittee, were put forward, and as they had not the advantage 
of the presence of any native of India he should venture to 
read it. He said— 

“ A joint Committee is proposed. I have no objection to it; but I 
think, in fairness to the Committee and to the ex-officials themselves, 
they should not be on the Committee. I mean the ex-Secretaries of 
State and Governors General since 18G0, for it is their own administra¬ 
tion that is to be the subject of inquiry; and it would not be satisfactory, 
1 am afraid, to the public that these ex-officials themselves should 
sit in judgment upon their own conduct. Their true place is in the 
witness-box, not on the Bench.” 

For his part, he was glad to see that the Government had 
acceded to the wish of the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) for a Committee of Inquiry; and though that 
inquiry might not he so extensive or in such a form as some 

Mr. R. N. Fuicler. 
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persons might desire, he hoped, nevertheless, that great good 
would result from it. 

Mn. Gilpin said, if the Speaker ruled he was in Order, 
he should move “ that there be added to the words of the 
Besolution of the right hon. Gentleman the following 
words :—‘ and that such Committee he solely composed of 
Members of the House of Commons. 5 ” He had sat in that 
House for 14 or 15 years, and the greatest dissatisfaction was 
always expressed about the East India accounts. They had 
been brought in at the fag-end of the Session to nearly 
empty Benches, when there were not more than a score of 
Members present; and the feelings of dissatisfaction—quite 
justifiable in the circumstances, had spread to the millions 
of our great Eastern dependency, who were naturally indig¬ 
nant at having been so treated. If they desired that this 
inquiry should be more than a “sham,” if it was really to 
suggest remedies for some of the evils connected with the 
finances of India, experts might be called upon with advant¬ 
age to give evidence; but they should not be judges of a 
system in the administration of which they had been con¬ 
cerned. The subject of the inquiry was the financial con¬ 
duct of the Government of India. The Committee would 
have to discuss all matters connected with the taxation of 
India, including the extent and pressure of the income tax; 
and he thought that such questions would be best discussed 
not by those who had spent the best part of their lives in 
India or in the India Office, but by Gentlemen acquainted 
with the principles of sound finance. 

Ik. Kinnaird (to whom Mr. Gladstone gave way) 
observed that this inquiry was demanded by the people of 
India-, but such a Committee as the Government proposed 
would not have their confidence. They had petitioned again 
and again for inquiry; there had been none since the gov¬ 
ernment of India came into the hands of that House, and 
neither they nor the people of this country would be satis¬ 
fied unless the Committee was composed entirely of Mem¬ 
bers of that House. 

Mr. Disraeli : I give every credit to Her Majesty’s 
Government for the motives which have induced them to 
make this proposition, and I feel sure they have only made 
it from a conviction that it was for the public advantage. 
But there are difficulties in the way which they ought to 
consider before asking the House to decide upon this course. 
The right lion. Gentleman regrets the absence of my right 
hon. Eriend Sir Stafford Northcote. I also regret his absence 
on an occasion like the present, and I have no doubt I shall, 
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in the course of the Session, have to regret it on other 
occasions. But, like the right lion. Gentleman, I am 
partially responsible for this absence, because my right hon. 
^Friend would not have quitted the country at such a period 
without my assent; but there are occasions on which, when 
high political questions of Imperial importance arise, a public 
man, whatever his political party, owes his service to his 
country. In the course he has taken my right hon. Friend 
was influenced by motives of the highest character, and his 
political friends who will suffer by his absence were conscious 
of the sacrifice he was making, and of the loss they would 
sustain. But they felt that, under the circumstances of the 
case, it was his duty to accede to the suggestion of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and give his talents and his experience to the 
solution of difficulties which I trust will be removed by the 
Commission which Her Majesty’s Government have resolved 
to appoint. With regard to the question before the House, 
there is no doubt that to ask for the appointment of a joint 
Committee of the two Houses is a very unusual course. 
There have been joint Committees of the two Houses. There 
was one last year, of which I was a Member. But where- 
ever we have had joint Committees of the two Houses they 
have been generally on technical points, issues of a limited 
character, such as arrangements about deposits for railways, 
and the subject considered by the last joint Committee— 
namely, to expedite, if possible, the procedure of business 
between the two Houses. There the object in view was very 
intelligible, and it was not on the cards that the course taken 
by the joint Committee would at all interfere with the pri¬ 
vileges or the general conduct of business of either House. 
Even with this limitation, however, the instances of appoint¬ 
ment of a joint Committee are rare. Now, in the present 
case, it must strike us at once that the proposal for a joint 
Committee is not only on a large subject, but must deal with 
questions hitherto considered within the peculiar jurisdiction 
—if I may use the term—of this House—I mean the 
management of finance. We have all been for many years 
impressed with the conviction that the management of the 
finances of India much interests those who live in England. 
Otherwise, there would be no reason for the statement of 
those finances made to us every year. The ill-management 
of Indian finance must recoil ultimately upon the financial 
resources of this country. Therefore, it seems to me difficult 
for a joint Committee to enter upon questions as to the 
present state of Indian finance without the Members of the 
other House being drawn into the consideration of matters 

Mr. Disraeli. 
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in which, it has always been one of the principal aims of this 23 rd feb. 
House to prevent them from interfering. This alone is, I 1871 - 
think, a serious objection to the course proposed. The re¬ 
commendation of the proposition of the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man has been that it is the only one that would insure the 
presence of adequate official experience. I would not depre¬ 
ciate the value of the presence of those who possess official 
experience in the government, and especially in the finances, 
of India. But the first question we have to decide is, 
whether it is worth while, in order to obtain the presence of 
this official experience, to take a course so unusual as the 
appointment of a joint Committee of the two Houses, 
especially on a subject as to which, of all others, according 
to the traditions and principles of this House, concerted 
action by the two Houses should be avoided. Then, again, 
great as is the advantage of official experience, it is an 
advantage not without drawbacks. You may have too much 
official experience upon any Committee of this character, and 
therefore I thii\k we should consider whether, out of our 
own resources, we may not be able to appoint a Committee Ability of 
which shall effectually inquire into this important subject, 
and furnish the House with the information and conclusions “isbVcmbevs 
it requires. The right hon. Gentleman has referred particu- f01 ' proposed 
larly to this side of the House as being denuded of official Conumttee - 
experience by the absence of my right hon. Friend (Sir 
Stafford Northcote). I will not make any remark upon hon. 

Members opposite, and I have no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman is so well acquainted with them that lie will be 
able to select many Members there whose assistance will be 
very valuable. But even on this side of the House, without 
the advantage of my right hon. Friend, or the presence of 
any who have been officially connected with the government 
and administration of India at home or abroad, there are 
several Gentlemen, I think, whose presence on this Com¬ 
mittee would be highly valuable and beneficial, and who, in 
my opinion, would contribute to results which even Members 
with official experience might be unable to produce. There 
is my hon. Friend the Member for Huntingdon (Mr. Baring), 
who was Chairman of the Indian Committee which sat in 
1852, and from the experience he acquired in carrying on 
and controlling that large investigation, as well as from his 
financial experience, I should say he would be most com¬ 
petent to sit on a Committee for considering Indian finance. 

I know well that my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Sliorehain (Mr. Stephen Cave) has given great attention to 
Indian finance, and though lie has not had official experience 
Mr. Disraeli. 
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23 m feb. i n Indian finance, he would form another competent mem- 
1871. her of the Committee. If such men as these were appointed, 
I am sure their labours would not be a source of shame to 
us. On the whole, although I fully appreciate the motives 
which have influenced the Government in making this sug¬ 
gestion—a fair suggestion for the consideration of the House 
—I cannot help feeling that the objections to the course 
proposed are weighty, and as upon a matter of this kind I 
should he sorry to see anything like a division, I should be 
glad if the Government were to re-consider the proposition 
they have brought forward. It is a proposition which I do 
not think ought to be acceded to unless there were some¬ 
thing approaching unanimity, and I hope the Government 
will find it consistent with their duty not to press its adop¬ 
tion upon the House. 

Sn r. Peel. Sir Robert Peel rose to Order, and inquired whether 

the Amendment suggested by the hon. Member for 
N orthampton (Mr. Gilpin) could be put from the Chair ? 

The Speaker. Mr. Speaker : The only thing this House can do is to 

appoint a Committee of this House : it cannot appoint or pre¬ 
vent the appointment of a Committee of the other House; 
therefore, the Amendment could not properly be put. 

Mr.uiKdbiono. Mr. Gladstone said, lie had risen with the hon. Mem¬ 
ber for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) to shorten the discussion, but 
knowing the inflexible character of that hon. Gentleman, he 
had not persevered. The debate had proceeded quite far 
enough to satisfy, at least negatively, the condition he laid 
down in his own speech—that it being a proposal in some de¬ 
gree novel in character, he should not be justified in pressing 
it unless it met with the general approval of the House. He 
could not honestly say ho was convinced by the arguments 
used against it. He hoped he should not be deemed dis¬ 
respectful if lie said that some of them partook of the nature 
of superstition; and as regarded the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli), though he (Mr. Gladstone) 
must acknowledge it to have been conceived in the fairest 
possible spirit, he must express his decided dissent from one 
important point of principle which the right hon. Gentleman 
raised as regarded the competency of the House of Lords to 
deal with Indian finance. He (Mr. Gladstone) had been as 
ready as any man to defend the privileges of that House in 
matters of finance in critical and difficult circumstances; 
but so far as he was capable of forming an opinion, their 
exclusive rights with respect to finance arose solely out of 
the circumstance that they represented the people of Eng¬ 
land, and consequently their rights in no way extended to 

Sir K, Pccl-—Tkc Speahw—Mr* Gladstone , 
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Indian finance. He believed the Acts of Parliament .for 
regulating the government of India with reference to the 
presentation of accounts, &c., concerned the two Houses 
equally.- He did not think it desirable, except on grounds of 
broad constitutional principle, that they should attempt to 
narrow the deliberative functions of the House of Lords. 
He would not, however, argue the point now, and would 
simply enter his protest against the acceptance of the prin¬ 
ciple laid down. He was satisfied that his proposal did not 
meet with that kind of approval which he thought desirable ; 
he quite agreed that it should not be upon the vote of a 
mere majority that such a step should be taken; and there¬ 
fore he should not press those subsequent measures which 
would have been necessary to give effect to the intention of 
the Government in case it had been thought fit to go forward 
with it. He assured the hon. and gallant Member for 
Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) that the Motion had been framed 
to make out as large a province of inquiry as under present 
circumstances it was possible for any Committee to occupy 
in an efficient manner. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the Finance and 
Financial Administration of India.” 

And, on March 9, Committee nominated as follows:—Mr. Ayrton, 
Mr. Cave, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Baring, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Beckett 
Denison, Sir Charles Wingfield, Mr. Eastwicic, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. 
Bouuke, Mr. Candlish, Sir James Elehtnstone, Mr. Lyttelton, Mr. 
Birley, Sir David Weddkrburn, Mr. Beach, Sir Thomas Bazley, Mr. 
Hermon, Mr. M’Clijre, Mr. Cross, Mr. John Benjamin Smith, and 
Mr. Grant Duff :—Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Seven to be the quorum. 


EAST INDIA EINANCE.—QUESTION. 

Loud Lyveden asked tlie noble Duke the Secretary of 
State for India, if he intended to move for a Select Com¬ 
mittee on East Indian Finance ? The noble Lord said that 
in putting the question he desired to make a few observa¬ 
tions on the subject. Last Session, as President of the East 
India Association, a body composed of gentlemen who had 
been in India or were in some way connected with it, and had 
continued to circulate information upon it, he was asked to 
move for the appointment of a Committee of their Lord- 
ships on the subject; but he replied that he did not think 
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2 m> mA nou that tlic best mode of dealing with the subject. He thought 
1871- that a Commission on India would be better; but that such 
a step might appear an affront to the Governor General, and 
Lord Mayo, as far as he had been able to observe, had ful¬ 
filled his duties with great ability and public advantage. 
M-ore recently there had been a rumour that if a Committee 
were moved for in the House of Commons, the Government 
would not object, and there was afterwards a proposal from 
the Government for a Joint Committee of both Houses. 
This proposition, however, had been abandoned, on the 
ground that their Lordships were not entitled to inquire 

Reasons for a into the subject of Indian finance. If not, what were their 

“ c ° f Lordships to inquire into ? He had never heard of a more 
extraordinary objection. Their Lordships were often re¬ 
proached with idleness; but this enforced idleness arose from 
a want of business whereon to exercise industry. Surely 
there was no question which they were better fitted for 
dealing with than Indian finance ? Indian finance stood 
upon an entirely different footing from English finance. The 
objection to their altering Money Bills—namely, that taxes 
should only be imposed by the representatives of the people 
—did not apply to Indian finance, which was not regulated 
by the Imperial Parliament at all. If, moreover, India was 
indirectly represented in Parliament, it was in this House 
rather than in the other. The noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) had on two occasions submitted to their Lordships, 
with great ability and usefulness, the Indian Budget—a step 
which obviously was no less open to objection than the con¬ 
sideration of the subject by a Committee. In the House of 
Commons there was at present a great dearth of Indian autho¬ 
rities—Sir Stafford Nortlicote being absent, and there being 
very few Gentlemen Members of that House who had been 
at the India Office, or who had applied themselves to Indian 
affairs;—whereas in this House there were on the opposite 
side two noble Lords who had been Secretaries of State for 
India,—the Earl of Derby and the Marquess of Salisbury,— 
as well as two on the Ministerial side,—Viscount Halifax 
and the noble Duke himself (the Duke of Argyll). Above 
all, there was Lord Lawrence, than whom no man could be 
better fitted to deal with such a subject; yet lie was to be 
excluded on account of the fanciful notion that it would 
infringe the privileges of the House of Commons. That a 
man could be as useful as a witness as a member of the 
Committee he denied, for there was a great difference 
between the presence on the Committee of a w r ell-in- 
formed man, who could examine the witnesses, and the 
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examination of tliat man as a witness by Gentlemen not 
conversant with tlie subject. It cast a ridicule on our ins¬ 
titutions that so desirable a measure as the appointment of 
a Joint Committee should be set aside through political 
pedantry, on the ground that their Lordships were not to 
interfere with the finances of any part of the Empire. 
Considering the number of noble Lords who might usefully 
apply themselves to a subject of so much difficulty—which 
oven a statesman of such grasp of mind as Lord Ellen- 
borough had confessed his inability to master—lie would 
ask the noble Duke, whether it was not advisable to appoint 
a separate Committee in this House, a step which need not 
he regarded as at all antagonistic to the Commons’ Com¬ 
mittee ? 

The Duke of Argyll, in reply, said the suggestion of 
a Committee had not emanated from Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, for they saw nothing special in the state of Indian 
finance to call for inquiry; hut during last Session, in a 
discussion on the subject, the Government intimated that 
if any considerable section of the House desired an inquiry, 
they would not stand in the way of it. This Session a con¬ 
siderable number of Members, not entirely satisfied by an 
early day being given to the Indian Einancial Statement, 
still wished for a Committee, and the Government had ac¬ 
cordingly to consider how the inquiry could be best carried 
on. A Joint Committee of both Houses was suggested not 
by himself, but by the other Members of the Government. 
He entirely approved it—for it was a mistake to suppose 
that there was any jealousy on the part of the India Office 
on the subject—and communicated personally with several 
Members of both Houses. He was glad to find that the 
idea met with general approval, and that some of the most 
distinguished Members of this House acquainted with 
Indian finance were willing to serve on the Committee. 
Such a step, however, required the general consent of all 
parties; and, on the matter being discussed in the House 
of Commons, it did not appear to meet with general ac¬ 
quiescence. The proposal of a Joint Committee had, con¬ 
sequently, been withdrawn. He did not think an inquiry 
Avas very urgent, and thought the appointment of a Com¬ 
mittee of their Lordships, contemporaneously with the 
Commons’ Committee, Avould have an appearance of jealousy 
and antagonism. He entirely concurred Avith his noble 
Friend that it Avas a total mistake to regard this House as 
being in the same position with regard to Indian as to Home 
finance. The House of Commons represented the tax payers 
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2 nd march 0 f tliis country, but not the tax-payers of India, and their 
1871 . Lordships were as much entitled as the House of Commons 
to deal, if necessary, with Indian finance. Should any sug¬ 
gestion emanate from the Commons’ Committee, of which 
the Government or their Lordships might doubt the pro¬ 
priety, it would he their Lordships’ duty to institute a full 
inquiry before passing any measure founded upon it. 


INDIA—INDIAN ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE’. 


Petitions for a royal commission op inquiry. 

iith May Tiie Marquess op Salisbury, in presenting Petitions 
1871 . (nine) of Inhabitants of British India praying for the ap- 
Marqiu’ss of poiiitment of a Itoyal Commission to inquire into various 
Salisbury. grievances mentioned therein, said, that the grievances as to 
p which the Petitioners asked for inquiry pressed both on the 

inhabitants of English and the Native population. He could have wished 
British India, that these Petitions had been entrusted to some other noble 
Lord, because he had the misfortune not to be able to agree 
with all the wishes which were expressed in them. This 
Petition—for the Petitions were identical—had three objects, 
and contained at least 20 paragraphs, and he proposed to 
conclude with a Motion that it be printed in the Votes. 
[Lord Hedesdale said, that would not be regular.] 

The Petitioners complained first, of the condition of the 
. finances; secondly, of the annual migration of the Government 
from Calcutta to the Hills ; and thirdly, of the Legislative 
Council not being a really representative body. Now, as to 
^T^wiuvc ^ l0 third point of the Petition he (the Marquess of Salis- 
Courufr bury) was unable to agree with it. It was possible that the 
Council might be selected with more careful attention to the 
interests of the population. He believed some Native 
Princes, not under the jurisdiction of the Crown, were mem¬ 
bers of it; and it might be that those affected by the deci¬ 
sions of the Council might be more adequately represented. 
This, however, was a question of detail ; but he felt con¬ 
fident that any attempt to introduce a representative sys¬ 
tem into the Legislative Council would be attended only in 
the first instance with confusion, and in the second instance 
would have the fatal effect of subjecting the Government of 
India to the influence of a narrow though influential class, 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
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consisting partly of Englishmen and partly of Natives, hut u™ mat 
wholly distinct from the vast mass of the people of the 18 7 L 
country—the responsibility now borne by England in the 
face of the world as regarded Indian administration being 
thus seriously diminished without any other responsibility 
being substituted for it. There had of late years been a 
considerable pressure with a view of maintaining the exist¬ 
ing Native Governments, and limiting the extension of 
direct British rule. lie sympathized with this to a certain 
extent, not that he believed the Native Governments, judged 
by any abstract or ideal rule, were superior or equal to the 
English, but simply because they had the one cardinal vir¬ 
tue of all Governments, that they were in sympathy with 
the feelings, habits, and traditions of the populations over 
which they rule. Therefore he believed we had done wisely 
in maintaining such of the Native Governments as now 
exist. The same considerations, however, should inspire 
mistrust of propositions for introducing into India a mode 
of Government so thoroughly alien to the Asiatic nature as 
representative Government. It was of vital importance to 
attend to the nature and traditions of the governed, and re¬ 
presentative Government in India would sin against this Annual migra- 
primary canon. As to the comparatively small matter of toTiifiriii^' 
the removal of the Government to the Hills, from all the 
evidence he had been able to collect—but the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll) would be able to speak with more 
weight—-he gathered that much more real business was 
performed at Simla than at Calcutta, where there being no 
influence of public opinion, as we understood the phrase, to 
control the Government, its migration to the Hiils was not 
a matter of substantial objection. It was a great mistake 
to substitute the opinion of an official or narrow mercantile 
class, or of a few educated Indians, for the public opinion of 
the whole nation which we in England were so proud of. 

As to the first part of the Petition—that relating to Condition of 
finance—he did to some extent agree with it. He thought fimmces - 
the condition of the finances of India did require serious con¬ 
sideration from the Home Government; and this not merely 
in the sense of requiring tire Governor General to give his 
best attention to it. Nothing could be further from his wish 
than to suggest anything which would diminish the authori¬ 
ty or prestige of that distinguished officer, for the Viceroy’s 
independence, and the position he occupied in the face of 
the Princes and people, were of vital importance. Least 
of all would he do so with Lord Mayo, who, as was now gen¬ 
erally acknowledged, had fulfilled the hopes entertained of 
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him on acceding to that high office, and had shown himself 
not unworthy of the brilliant scries of his predecessors in 
the government of that great dependency. But the position 
of Governor General is temporary. There was a change 
every six years, and there might be questions of permanent 
interest which it was necessary to settle on a definitive 
basis. The general principle of Indian finance required 
consideration, and he doubted whether this could be effected 
by the agency of the Governor General. Our progress in 
the management of Indian finance had hitherto been in the 
European direction, and lie doubted whether in that course 
we had not taken a radically false view. The English idea 
of finance was that every year the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer put something in the crucible and moulded it anew, 
raising or diminishing taxes according to the wants of the 
moment, and the Budget was not merely a necessary inci¬ 
dent hut a social excitement. What, however, might he a 
pleasant excitement for us, was in India a very dangerous in¬ 
terference with the peace of the Natives. He believed the 
ideal of finance of Asiatics was that of repose. The first 
thing was to settle the amount which could be raised with¬ 
out interfering with the traditions, or departing from the 
1 mbits of the nation; let this be permanent, and let the 
expenditure ho adjusted to it. Here it was a constitutional 
principle for the Estimates to precede the Ways and Means ; 
hut all experience of India indicated an opjiosite course— 
W r ays and Moans being a comparatively-speaking perma¬ 
nent arrangement, and the expenditure being forced to fit 
itself thereto. To the Native everything new was primd facie 
unjust; and scarcely any expenditure, however wise, 
would justify the great evil of exciting him to compare his 
present state with his past, and to make a grievance o. 
financial alterations. It was for the Home Government to 
consider whether the excitement of annual Budgets and new 
taxes should not lie withdrawn from the mass of political 
dangers with which we had to contend—the more so because, 
unfortunately, the opium revenue, one-sixtli of the whole 
receipts, was so variable that the Finance Minister could 
not tell within 25 per cent, whether it would rise or fall. 
So shifting an item made it necessary that in its other 
features it should have an aspect of stability and repose. 
Again, it had long been felt by the local authorities that 
their expenditure was supervised by the central Government 
in a manner which trenched on their independence, and 
increased the difficulty of administration. The local Gov¬ 
ernments had strongly protested for greater financial dccen- 
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totalization, and tlic hesitating steps already taken in this n-m mat 
direction, by which some accidental sources of revenue had 1871 - 
been handed over to them to deal with as they pleased, 
would not settle the question. It was difficult to resist the 
impression that the mechanism of the Government of India 
was so new, and the territory over which it extended so vast, 
that its personal character was almost entirely lost—the 
enormous machine being too powerful for the Viceroy, how¬ 
ever able, to move with his single will, and the ideal of 
paternal Government degenerating into a bureaucracy. 

There was a great tendency in the lower offices where 
expenditure was incurred to exceed the Estimates; and, 
without reflecting on the able persons who managed it, there 
was consequently a general belief that the expenditure did 
not produce anything like the results which one had a 
right to expect. He believed that in the Department of 
Public Works that impression especially prevailed. He had 
been asked by these gentlemen to move for the appointment Royal Com- 
of a lloyal Commission. But he could not comply with 
that request. Indeed, he should regard it as a very great 
misfortune if any Member of the Opposition should adopt 
that course. In matters connected with India it was of the 
utmost importance that not a shred of party politics should 
be allowed to interfere, and therefore it certainly was not his 
intention to make any such Motion. But he most earnestly 
recommended the subject to the attention of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll). He might not wish to act 
upon it at once; but he believed it would be found that, 
independent of this memorial, the subject did require careful 
investigation with a view to remove the scandal of perpe¬ 
tual falsification of estimates and expectations, and also to 
diminish the undoubted discontent among the class, at least, 
of English residents in India in consequence of the frequent 
changes of taxation, and the very serious doubts which he 
believed were entertained whether the revenue equalled the 
expenditure incurred. He trusted the noble Duke would 
not think that in bringing this matter forward lie was actuat¬ 
ed in the slightest degree by any hostile feeling ; for he had 
the greatest confidence in the noble Duke since he took 
charge of the government of India. He only desired 
earnestly to impress on him the importance of giving to it a 
careful consideration. 

Tiie Duke o r Argyll said, that the noble Marquess Duke of 
had treated the matter very fairly, and lie was glad—although Argyl1, 
he had made some rather strong observations on some of the 
financial questions referred to—that he had not lent the 
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sanction of his high authority to the prayer of the Petition, 
to which he wished to call the attention of the House. He 
believed that already the Petition had been sent to a great 
number of the Members both of their Lordships’ and of 
the other House of Parliament; and it would, no doubt, 
he still further circulated by the very active gentlemen 
whose complaints were brought forward in it. The prayer 
of the Petition was, that Her Most Gracious Majesty should 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into and report “ on 
the matters aforesaid”—contained in 19 paragraphs—which 
went pretty nearly into every question connected with the 
government of India—its finance, its military administra¬ 
tion, the possibility of introducing the representative system 
of government, the system of promotion in the Army, and 
every possible subject connected with the government of 
India. Now, he begged to say the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into such a subject as that would he 
nothing else hut a Vote of Censure on the existing Govern¬ 
ment of India both in India and at home. It had been a 
cardinal point of our policy at all times to uphold the policy 
of the Viceroy of India. The noble Marquess was well 
aware that the present Viceroy did not belong to the party 
to which he (the Duke of Argyll) was attached, and until 
he was appointed to that office he really had no personal 
acquaintance with him. Rut he had felt it to he his bounden 
duty to give him that support to which he was entitled, 
considering the great duties he was called on to perform; 
and he must give his cordial assent to the eulogy passed by 
the noble Marquess on the manner in which Lord Mayo had 
discharged the duties of Governor General. As Secretar 
of State he (the Duke of Argyll) had been highly gratified 
with the great ability Lord Mayo had devoted to those duties, 
and the energy he had displayed in the administration of 
the Empire, and, he must also add, the great success which 
had accompanied his exertions to rectify to a great extent 
the finances of that country. Now, this Petition was full 
of complaints respecting the manner in which the Govern¬ 
ment of India was conducted in almost all respects; hut he 
thought it must he quite obvious to those who read the 
Petition, that the real secret of the discontent it expressed 
would he found in certain financial measures which had 
been adopted since Lord Mayo assumed the Government of 
India, and especially the re-imposition of an income tax. It 
was not till they came to the 19th paragraph of the memorial 
that they found the income tax distinctly named; hut in¬ 
directly it was continually referred to. He had not the 
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slightest doubt that the feeling of discontent which prompted Ullt 
this memoi'ial had reference almost exclusively to the re- 1871 
imposition of the income tax. With reference to the obser¬ 
vations of the noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
he must say he was not aware that they had introduced into 
India any new tax except the income tax at variance either 
with the habits or customs of that country. Successive 
Governments, no doubt, had thought it their duty to try to 
amend the financial system of the Empire, and in many 
cases to abolish taxes with which the Natives were perfectly 
familiar, but which in an economical point of view must be 
considered in the highest degree objectionable. He did not 
think it could truly he said that they had introduced, to the 
grievance of the Natives, any new tax whatever with the 
exception of the income tax. That tax was first imposed in 
1860, when Mr. Wilson was Einancial Minister of India. 

It was imposed on the ground that under the native system 
of taxation a very large and wealthy class of people almost 
entirely escaped taxation. He believed that was perfectly 
true; and Mr. Wilson thought that under the financial exi¬ 
gencies of the Empire it was perfectly legitimate that the 
income tax should be levied on the English system. It 
was imposed at first at the rate of d per cent.—-3 per 
cent, for imperial purposes, and 1 per cent, for local 
purposes. It was passed for a period of five years. It 
was subsequently reduced to 2 per cent. In 1867 there 
was another pressure of financial exigency, and what was 
called a licence tax was imposed. In this country a licence 
tax would be understood to be a tax imposed ou persons who 
sold beer, spirits, and other exciseable articles; but the License Ta 
licence tax passed in India in 1867 had nothing to do with 
exciseable commodities; it was simply an income tax under 
another name, including persons exercising trades and pro¬ 
fessions, and our own officers among the number. They 
were compelled to take out a licence and at a fixed rate—a 
certain percentage on their assumed income; therefore it 
was simply an income tax under another name. But what 
made this objectionable was, that, in Bengal, many of the 
great landed proprietors not exercising any profession, paid 
no licence tax. He could not say that tax was defensible 
in itself; but he believed it was imposed rather for the pur¬ 
pose of avoiding the necessity of calling it an income tax 
and getting a fair contribution from the landed proprietors 
of Bengal. Shortly before the administration of his noble 
Friend near him (Lord Lawrence) had closed in India, the 
question was discussed whether the licence tax should be 
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converted into an income tax. It was strongly debated in 
his noble Friend’s Council, and the result of that delibera¬ 
tion was that some amendments should be made in the 
licence tax, and that it should be converted into a certificate 
tax. But the same objection was made as applied to the 
licence tax—it still was a tax which affected our own offi¬ 
cers, all the small dealers, traders, and merchants in the 
country as an income tax, but did not affect the great landed 
proprietors in Bengal. That was the state of things when 
he (the Duke of Argyll) came into office; and one of the 
first questions which came before him at the instance of 
Lord Mayo’s Government, was whether or not this certificate 
tax should or should not be converted nominally, as well as 
really, into an income tax. That being the question before 
him, he thought there could be no doubt whatever as to the 
answer that should be given by the Government. If the 
tax was taken off the total loss could not be estimated at 
less than £2,000,000, and this could not be afforded. The 
decision of the Government was that the certificate tax 
should be converted into an income tax upon all sources of 
income, with certain exemptions, of course, to the poorer 
classes, in the same manner as in this country; and an Act 
was passed by the Government of India, without creating 
any great dissatisfaction, for establishing a low rate of in¬ 
come tax between 1 and 2 per cent. In the middle of the 
year 1869 Lord Mayo’s Government discovered that there 
would be at the end of the year a large deficit, and Lord 
Mayo endeavoured to improve the state of the finances by 
rigid economy and by increasing existing taxes. The 
amount of the deficit which Lord Mayo contemplated at that 
time was £2,700,000—certainly a very alarming deficit. 
The memorialists, he observed, stated that there had been 
a long series of deficits from the year 1859-60 to the year 
1869-70 :—but that was hardly so, for during that period 
there had been six years of deficiency and four years of sur¬ 
plus. Lord Mayo, however, very properly determined to 
use every effort to meet the circumstances, and he therefore 
proposed to restrict as far as possible the amount expended 
on public works, to increase the salt tax in certain Provin¬ 
ces, and to double the income tax for the current year. 
That proposition came to him (the Duke of Argyll) at a time 
when Sir Bichard Temple was visiting this country, and 
was enabled to give him the benefit of his opinions. It was 
rather a startling proposal that in the middle of the finan¬ 
cial year the income tax should be at once doubled; but 
looking to the state of the Government, to the existing state 
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of affairs, and to the threatened deficit of £2,700,000, he 
thought it his duty to advise Her Majesty’s Government to 
sanction those proposals. Now, he believed the whole of 
the dissatisfaction which had occurred in India had arisen 
from that matter. With reference to the income tax, he 
(the Duke of Argyll) did not say that the step was one 
which ought not to have been taken—on the contrary, he 
thought the income tax was a very fair resource for redress¬ 
ing a matter of this kind, and restoring the balance of 
finances; but there could not be the least doubt that this 
had had to a very great extent the unfortunate effect of 
exciting opposition to the measures of the Government. At 
the same time there was, however, this to he said, that Lord 
Mayo’s measures completely succeeded in producing the 
result he desired to obtain. Instead of having a deficit of 
£2,700,000 at the close of the financial year, the result of 
the economies Lord Mayo effected, and the taxes he imposed, 
was a small surplus of about £200,000; and that was a 
most satisfactory result which reflected great credit on Lord 
Mayo’s Government. But seeing this result, many people 
in India turned round and said—“This talk of a deficit was 
a mere panic—it was all nonsense. There was no necessity 
for these severe measures, and you might have weathered 
the storm without doubling the income tax.” But both 
Lord Mayo and Sir Richard Temple had given a triumphant 
answer to this, and had shown conclusively that the financial 
result of the year was due entirely to the measures taken 
by Lord Mayo just described. He was also happy to say 
that Lord Mayo’s exertions were not only successful in 
1869-70, but they were eminently so in 1870-1; for instead 
of a small surplus, there was a surplus of very nearly 
£1,000,000—a most satisfactory surplus, which he should 
be glad to see repeated. At the same time, while the in¬ 
come tax was doubled, the minimum income to which it 
would apply was also raised from 500 rupees to 750 rupees; 
and he believed that that tax, about which so much had 
been said, would not be felt by more than 480,000 people. 
It was said—“ You levy a large sum from a comparatively 
small population.” But at the same time it should be re¬ 
membered that we levied it from a small community which 
was immensely rich, and which would otherwise contribute 
almost nothing to the financial resources of the Empire. 
According to the traditional system of finance in India, the 
rich merchant of Calcutta or Bombay might spend his whole 
income without contributing anything to the financial 
resources of the country. A large part of the revenue of 
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India was derived from opium sold to tlie Chinese, which 
yielded an income of £8,000,000 per year. Another large 
portion came from the rent of land, and, of course, fell 
upon the occupiers of land—and that was the ancient tradi¬ 
tional source of the revenues of the country. A very small 
proportion indeed was derived from Customs, and the Cus¬ 
toms duties might be evaded altogether by any one who 
chose to consume only native articles. A certain portion of 
the revenue was derived from the tax on salt, which fell 
with great severity upon the poorer classes of certain parts 
of India; hut the amount contributed to the salt tax was 
only an infinitesimal fraction of expenditure of the more 
wealthy. In spite, therefore, of the small number of people 
who contributed to the income tax in India, he could not 
think that it was an unjust tax. 

The noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) said 
that he objected, to annual Budgets and the imposition of 
new taxes. He concurred in the expediency of avoiding the 
imposition of new taxes; hut he did not think that the 
people who paid the taxes should not have the annual ac¬ 
counts placed before them. 

He (the Duke of Argyll) now desired to touch upon ano¬ 
ther point on which the course taken by Lord Mayo had been 
very successful—the course taken with regard to the expen¬ 
diture on public works. The system adopted either by the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury) him¬ 
self, or by Sir Stafford Northcote, was, that the expenditure 
in India on public works should be divided into two heads, 
and that those which were considered to be remunerative 
should he met by loan, while those which were considered 
unremunerative should be met out of income ; the amount 
expended on the latter class in some years reaching to be¬ 
tween £5,000,000 and £6,000,000. No one coulcl doubt 
that in connection with works of such magnitude, conducted 
over every part of India, there must he a very great amount 
of waste. Every Governor General of India had felt that, 
and had also felt the difficulty of controlling it; hut Lord 
Mayo has succeeded in conducting the ordinary public works 
at a very large reduction of expense—the reduction he 
effected two years ago amounting, under that head, to no 
less a sum than £2,669,000. He had also made retrench¬ 
ments in the Army, and those retrenchments, though not 
so great as he (the Duke of Argyll) hoped they might 
be made, gave us at all events a very large item of reduc¬ 
tion. The reduction on the Army Estimates this year, 
when compared with the Estimates of two years ago, was 
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about £346,000, and that saving had been effected without 
reduction in the number of European troops, and with only 
a small reduction in the number of guns; the number 
of European troops, including officers, remaining at 67,000, 
the Native troops amounting to 122,000, and there being 
1,494 guns. He (the Duke of Argyll) had stated these facts 
only to show that this was clearly an inopportune moment for 
bringing forward a Motion which was really a general cen¬ 
sure upon the Government of Lord Mayo, who during the last 
three years had exerted themselves successfully in endea¬ 
vouring to reverse the balances of our finances; the results be¬ 
ing that, in the first year Lord Mayo succeeded in convert¬ 
ing an alarming deficit into a small surplus; in the second year 
he raised the small surplus into a surplus of very nearly 
£1,000,000 ; while in the present year, with a very large re¬ 
duction in the income tax, and in the number of persons upon 
whom it fell, there was every hope of realizing another surplus. 

One point which had been referred to as a matter 
of complaint against the Government of India he 
ought, perhaps, to notice—he meant with reference to 
carrying on the Government service at Simla, instead of 
Calcutta, during the hot season. That was a complaint 
which had been echoed to a considerable extent by Members 
of the Council at home. Many of them were fine speci¬ 
mens of humanity, having served during the whole of their 
time in India in the very hottest climates, with very little 
relaxation, and they were of opinion that other men might 
do as they did; but, as he (the Duke of Argyll) had remind¬ 
ed them, their weaker brethren might have been killed off 
during the process, and that they were the happy survivors 
of a large number of European officers, who had succumbed 
to the severity of the climate and of the service. He could 
not think it would be well for the Government of India to 
sacrifice the whole advantages which modern science had 
given us for the economy of life. It was against reason and 
against nature that when you had a healthy climate within 
a few hours’ travel by rail you should compel men to serve 
all the year round in the hot climate of Calcutta; and he 
could not believe that the public service of the Empire 
would be at all promoted by such a sacrifice. He agreed 
with the noble Marquess that although public opinion in 
Calcutta was an clement which every Indian Government 
ought to consider, it ought to exercise no predominating in¬ 
fluence over the action of the Government, and he could 
not but think that the ge.ncral interests of the Indian people 
might be as well consulted when the members of the Gov- 
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ernment were at Simla as when they were at Calcutta. 
Measures intimately affecting- Indian habits and customs 
ought not, indeed, to he treated when the Native Members 
of the Council could not he present; but making that ex¬ 
ception, it was for the advantage of the people of India, as 
well as for the Members of the Government themselves, 
that they should spend the hot season in the salubrious 
climate which they could reach so easily. The Petitioners 
had made an extravagant mistake with regard to the relations 
existing between the Indian and the Home Government. 
It was true the Government at home was the supreme 
Government, and must always continue to be so; but 
the Indian Government was in the main the government 
of first instance, as it were, and the Home Government 
■was the government of appeal. Almost all measures 
affecting the welfare of the people were initiated in 
India, the appeal only lying to the Secretary of State 
at home, whoso general desire it was to support the 
Indian Government. Some great questions of policy were, 
unquestionably, now and then referred to the Government 
at home, when the Government of India were, perhaps, 
divided respecting them; and one of the most important of 
these was the question of local taxation and expenditure. 
The Government were divided upon that point, and the 
Home Government and a majority of the Council decided in 
favour of the perfect legitimacy of the plan of raising local 
taxes for local expenditure in India. The noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) described this as a step towards 
what was popularly called the decentralization of Indian 
finance, and thought it would lead to more extensive mea¬ 
sures in the same direction. He spoke of the Government 
of India having relinquished some powers over revenue and 
local Governments. Now, the noble Marquess could not 
have been quite aware of all that had actually occurred. 
The importance of the step taken by Lord Mayo related 
chiefly to the branches of expenditure which he had relegat¬ 
ed to the local Governments. They were comprised under 
eight heads—such as gaols, roads, education, administration 
of local justice, and other matters, in respect of which there 
was a great pressure for local expenditure, and over which it 
was almost impossible for the Supreme Government to ex¬ 
ercise any control. The central Government would now be 
relieved from the pressure of the local Governments for the 
increase of, perhaps, extravagant expenditure under those 
heads—the object of the supreme Government being that 
the local Governments should bo thrown upon their own re- 
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sources. In a speech delivered in. the Supreme Council, Sir llTI1 May 
S eymour Fitzgerald complained of the taxation of the pro- 187L 
vinces, and said he thought that a fair share of the total 
Revenue was hardly assigned to them considering their bur¬ 
dens ; hut he went on to say that in Bombay there was a 
large local expenditure already, and there was no effectual 
system of accounts. If it were true that no Budget system 
existed, and that very considerable economy might be effect¬ 
ed in Bombay, no doubt the same result might be attained 
all over India; and he had great confidence that when the 
expenditure of these taxes was brought home to their own 
doors, and when the Natives found that by roads, tanks, and 
small works of irrigation of a local character their wants 
were attended to, they would afford the amount of taxes 
necessary for those purposes. He entertained the less doubt 
on this point from the important change carried out with 
regard to the land revenue. Lord Derby, when in office, Permanent 
suggested that the Indian Government should alienate a 
large part of the land revenue, and settle all the land for a 
series of years. After long consideration, the Government 
of India came to the conclusion that it would be unwise to 
alienate permanently the land revenue, and that over a large 
area of country it would be unwise to make a permanent 
settlement. But in a despatch of 1862 his noble Friend 
(Viscount Halifax) decided that in certain cases and under 
certain conditions, the land revenue should be permanent; 
and he was informed that in the North-Western Provinces a 
considerable area of country was likely to come under a 
permanent settlement. Large questions of public policy 
were connected with this question. He knew it was the 
opinion of many that the State ought to retain in its own 
hands the power of raising the land assessment from time to 
time. His own opinion was that a permanent settlement 
was the wisest settlement, and that it was better for wealth 
to accumulate in the hands of the people than to flow into 
the Treasury. He thought that the wealth of every good 
and wise Government lay in the wealth of its people, and 
he should rejoice to see the great land-holding class of India 
enjoy a higher share of this wealth than it now did. One 
point, however, must he looked to. If the Government gave 
over the land in permanent settlement, thereby adding 
largely to the wealth of the agricultural classes, there must 
be some means of getting at that wealth by other taxes for 
the purposes of defraying expenditure. Remembering this, 
it became the more important that the principle sanctioned 
last year—that the permanent settlement of the land revenue 
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did not preclude us from raising local taxes for local expen¬ 
diture—should be maintained. The local Governments of 
India were now preparing measures for raising local cesses; 
but he had impressed upon Lord Mayo the necessity of 
great caution in developing this system, and the importance 
of carrying along with us, if possible, the feelings of the 
people. He understood, he might add, that notice 
had been given in “ another place” of a Motion—which was 
seriously meant—for the appointment of a Royal Commis¬ 
sion ; but he hoped Parliament would not accede to a pro¬ 
posal which would be most unjust to the Government of 
Lord Mayo, and which would almost amount to a Vote 
of Censure upon the Administration of India. Besides, 
it should be borne in mind that the Government of 
India was nothing more nor less than a standing Royal 
Commission for the administration of the affairs of that 
country. And how was that Royal Commission com¬ 
posed? Of some of the ablest men, who had worked 
their way up to important positions in India, and who 
had distinguished themselves in the administration of 
various departments of Government; of English states¬ 
men, and of men who were acquainted with legislative 
work in this country. A more powerful standing Royal 
Commission he could not conceive; and the appoint¬ 
ment of a Royal Commission by Parliament would, in his 
opinion, derogate most seriously from the. authority of Lord 
Mayo, and would be accepted as a vote of want of confi¬ 
dence in his Government. 

Petitions ordered to lie on the Table. 


INDIA—EAST INDIA ADMINISTRATION. 

RESOLUTION. 

Mr. Eawcett rose to call attention to a petition re¬ 
cently presented to this House, numerously and influentially 
signed by Native and European inhabitants of India, in 
reference to the Financial and General Administration of 
the Affairs of that counfry ; and to move— 

“ That, in order to make an inquiry into the finances and financial 
administration of India as complete and satisfactory as possible, this 
House is of opinion that it would he expedient to obtain either by the 
granting of a commission, or by some other means, evidence in India 
on the subject, both from Native and European inhabitants of that 
country.” 
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The hon. Member said, that the petitioners directed atten- 13111 June 
tion to the fact that in India there had been a succession 1871 ~ 
of deficits, antagonistic to the well-being and credit of the Averments of 
country, and involving an increased and new taxation alien Petiti<m - 
to the feelings and customs of the people, and likely to 
create in their minds a sentiment of opposition to 
British rule. They then asserted that these deficits might 
be avoided if the finances of India were administered with 
greater statesmanship and economy. They alluded parti¬ 
cularly to the Public Works Department, in which they 
alleged there was great waste, prodigality, and extrava¬ 
gance ; and they asserted that many costly public works 
had been or were in the course of being carried out which 
were not likely to prove remunerative, and which would 
throw a heavy burden on the people of India. Further they 
asserted that there was no proper check on the sums expended 
on stores in England, they being frequently purchased at 
extravagant rates. They next referred to the Home charges, 
complaining that there was no proper control over the 
Indian money spent in this country, and they asserted that 
Indian Budgets would continue to be uncertain as long as 
the Home charges were uncertain. Next, they objected to 
the vexation and the corruption which they asserted were 
sometimes caused by the collection of the income tax. 

They referred likewise to the inadequate representation of 
the Natives in the administration of the affairs of their 
country, stating that the unfairness of such inadequate repre¬ 
sentation was heightened by the fact that the greater portion 
of the year was spent by the Government at Simla, where 
it was difficult for the non-official Members to follow them, 
so that the Administrative were separated from the Execu¬ 
tive parts of the Government. They further referred to 
certain changes which might be carried out in the army, and 
they alluded particularly to the importance of abolishing 
the separate military commands in the different Presi¬ 
dencies. Having made these allegations, they went on 
to pray that a Commission might be appointed to take Treatment of 
evidence in India on the subject. When this subject petition mvoi- 
was referred to in “another place,” an extraordinary ™§'^ 8ttre 
and unprecedented response was made on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. They said to the Marquess of Salis¬ 
bury—“ If you press for a Commission to take evidence in 
India, we shall consider that it is a censure on the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and, in fact, we shall treat it as a Vote of 
Want of Confidence in that Government.” He entreated 
the independent Members of that House to put an end to 
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this system of treating almost every Motion as one involving 
a Vote of Want of Confidence. If, indeed, they did not make 
a strong protest against the practice, they would never have 
any question decided upon its merits, as the Government 
would constantly resort to a subterfuge that would prove 
fatal to the independence of the House. There was no 
ground whatever for treating this Petition from the people of 
India as though it involved a censure of, or a Vote of Want of 
Confidence in the Government of India; and he (Mr. Faw¬ 
cett) thought that the proposal of the Petitioners might he 
supported on three very distinct grounds of approval. In the 
first place, the demand of the Petitioners was in itself 
reasonable; secondly, the argument of the Government 
that a Vote of Want of Confidence was involved was ab¬ 
solutely indefensible ; and, thirdly, it could he easily shown 
that no investigation into the affairs of India could he 
complete or satisfactory if evidence on the subject were not 
taken in India. By consenting to the appointment of a Se¬ 
lect Committee, Her Majesty’s Government had admitted 
that Indian finance and financial administration required in¬ 
vestigation. Why, then, should there not be an inquiry in 
India as well as in England ? What would be said if 
Englishmen had to go to India and give evidence respecting 
the finances of this country ? Still, they might go there, al¬ 
though the cost and inconvenience would be very great; but 
it must not be forgotten that a large proportion of the 
Natives of India absolutely refused, for reasons connected 
with their religion and caste, to cross the ocean ; and, conse¬ 
quently, their evidence could not be taken except in India. 
It might, perhaps, be said that he was one of the first to sug¬ 
gest the appointment of the Select Committee, and that he 
now came forward to ask for something more. Nothing 
could be further from his intentions than to say a word 
against that Committee which had now been sitting for three 
months, the revelations and the results of which would, he 
believed, be far more important than anyone could have 
anticipated. Nevertheless, that Committee would not do 
all that was necessary. The Petition he had referred to 
alleged that no investigation could be complete and satis¬ 
factory unless evidence was taken in India. Among the 
subscribers to that Petition was Mr. Bullen Smith, the Pre¬ 
sident of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, and also a 
non-official member of the Legislative Council there. In 
their Petition they distinctly asserted that unless evi¬ 
dence was taken in India, it was impossible for the in¬ 
vestigation to be complete, and for all the facts to be 
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ascertained. If the request to have evidence taken in India 13t » -June 
was refused, a bad impression would he produced in that 18 7i. 
country, and much of the good which the investigation would 
otherwise do would be lost; for the people of India would 
say we not only refused to give them adequate representation, 
but we wished to create an impassable gulf between the 
rulers and the ruled, because we refused those who were 
most affected by a special investigation an opportunity of 
expressing their views. Every statesman who had consi¬ 
dered Indian affairs had concluded that the greatest problem 
we had to solve was to create greater communion in India 
between the rulers and the ruled. Sir Donald M’Leod had 
said that the people of India had no constitutional method 
of making their wants known ; that the devising such a me¬ 
thod was the most important problem which could present 
itself to Indian statesmen; and that unless it were solved 
our dominion in India could not be secured, and the con- 
tinuance of our power there could not work for the good of 
the people; and he added that the want of sympathy and 
of understanding between the Government and the people was 
absolutely lamentable, and if something were not done to re¬ 
medy the evil our power in India must be most gravely im¬ 
perilled. Would not this want of sympathy and of under¬ 
standing be intensified if we held a special inquiry at which 
those who had the least opportunity of being heard would 
be the people of India themselves ? It might be said that 
nothing could be elicited in India which could not be 
gathered by the Select Committee sitting in this House : 
but no one could express a confident opinion on that point; 
and, even admitting that a Commission w r ould not elicit a 
single fact which could not be brought out by the Select 
Committee upstairs, that assumption would scarcely weaken 
the force of his argument; for, however, painstaking and 
exhaustive the inquiry might be, unless the Natives of 
India were examined, the people of that country would not 
believe that justice had been done them. No one would be 
less inclined than himself to join in passing censure upon 
the Governor General of India; and he maintained that a consequences 
Commission in India would no more amount to such a cen- of ^fusing a 
sure than the inquiry here implied any censure upon the comimssIoa - 
Secretary of State for India. If the Government opposed 
a Commission, probably at the bottom of their refusal would 
be a certain official dread that Natives of India would pro¬ 
pagate strange doctrines, make unreasonable proposals, and 
show that they did not appreciate the so-called blessings of 
England’s rule. If this officialism were to prevail, the 
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13th June blunders of the past would be repeated in the future, and 
1871. as l on g as it continued we should never be able to create 
more confidence between ourselves and the people of India. 
Officials were prone to think that what was good for 
Europeans must be good for Hindoos; and w T e were too 
much inclined to the conclusion that, if we sent to India 
some institution which we worshipped as a political fetish, 
and if it were not appreciated by the Indian people, this 
want of appreciation was a proof of their inferiority in 
civilization. It was said that our rule had conferred many 
blessings upon India by increasing the safety of life and the 
security of property; and, certainly, if the blessings we 
had conferred were to be measured by taxation, life and 
property ought to be secure. One thing, at all events, they 
had obtained from us, and that was administrative extrava¬ 
gance ; and admitting what we had done for the material 
well-being of India, we must consider the cost at which it 
had been purchased. Twelve years ago the annual expendi¬ 
ture in India was £30,000,000 ; now it was £50,000,000 ; 
twelve years ago its debt was £60,000,000; now it was 
£100,000,000. Conceding all that was said of the material 
prosperity of India, it could not be maintained that that 
would satisfy th e people, and make them contented, if we 
continued to treat them as unworthy to be consulted, and 
unfit to be intrusted with any of the privileges of self- 
government. If the people of India were like the abori¬ 
gines of Australia we might continue to treat them in this 
way; but their traditions of the highest civilization came 
down from a time anterior to Greek or Latin literature. 
The people of India ought gradually to be admitted to a 
greater share in the government of that country ; and, as 
a step in that direction, he hoped the House would support 
him in the demand he was about to make, that means should 
be adopted for obtaining evidence on Indian finance and 
Indian administration. Possibly it might be said that the 
evil complained of was about to be redressed, and that we 
were giving the people of India a higher education. But 
the higher the education they received it only intensified the 
evil of excluding them from the government of the country. 
The House had no higher mission to perform than to do 
everything in its power to increase the sympathies between 
the English and Indian subjects of the Empire; and he 
ventured to think if independent Members, either by their 
votes or the expression of their opinions, should be the 
means of obtaining the Commission he sought for obtaining 
evidence in India, they would render no unimportant service 
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to that great dependency ; for they would at least show that 
the House was anxious that the people of India should be, 
as far as possible, taken into counsel—that their feelings 
should be inquired into, their wants ascertained, and re¬ 
dress given where redress was needed. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 

“ That, in order to make an inquiry into the finances and finan¬ 
cial administration of India as complete and satisfactory as possible, this 
House is of opinion that it would he expedient to obtain, either by the 
"•ranting 1 of a commission or by some other means, evidence in India on 
the subject both from Native and European inhabitants of that 
Country.” 

Me. G. B. Gregory said, that the questions raised by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) de¬ 
served the careful consideration of the House. To one alone 
he particularly wished to call attention. There were a num¬ 
ber of feudatories whose dominions had from time to time 
been absorbed by the English Government, and to whom 
pensions or annuities had been secured by treaty in lieu of 
the rights which they surrendered. Questions, however, were 
continually raised as to the duration of a succession to these 
annuities, and when the heir of one of these feudatories at¬ 
tempted to assert his right against the Government, he was 
met by the plea that the treaty under which he claimed was 
an act of State of which no Court of Law could take cog¬ 
nizance. This state of things had been aggravated by sun- 
nuds granted by Lord Canning to the successors of these 
feudatories after the Indian Mutiny, guaranteeing their 
rights and the succession to them according to Mohamme¬ 
dan law, or the custom of the country or the family, as the 
case might be. These sunnuds were, no doubt, most proper 
in themselves; but the construction of them was in many 
cases a purely legal question, and the parties interested were 
stopped from a decision of them by any competent tribunal 
in the manner he had stated. In one case within his own 
knowledge the Court of First Instance, notwithstanding the 
plea in question had been raised by Government, had enter¬ 
tained the case, upon which the Government appealed to the 
Privy Council, who held that a legal tribunal had no juris¬ 
diction, and that the plea therefore must be maintained; but 
in giving judgment the Judicial Committee made such strong 
observations on the conduct of the Government, that the 
latter compromised the case. He believed if all such ques¬ 
tions were referred to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
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Council for judgment, a much greater sense of satisfaction 
and security would be spread among the Natives of India. 
He trusted the matter would be taken into consideration by 
tbe Government. 

Mr. Grant Duff : Before alluding to the Eesolution 
which is now before us, I wish to point out to the House 
that that Eesolution is not the Eesolution which the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) put upon the Paper, 
and which he kept on the Paper till within the last two or 
three days. That Eesolution ran as follows :— 

“ To call attention to a Petition recently presented to this House, 
numerously and influentially signed by Native and European Inhabitants 
of India, in reference to the Financial and General Administration of 
Affairs in that Country; and to move, That, considering the wide¬ 
spread discontent existing amongst the Native and European Inhabit¬ 
ants of India in reference to the Financial and General Administration 
of the Affairs of that Country, this House is of opinion that it would be 
expedient to appoint a Commission, so that evidence might be obtained 
on the subject in India, both from Natives and Europeans : 

“And, to move, That, in the opinion of this House, it is expedient 
to take steps to obtain more fully and precisely the opinions of the Na¬ 
tive and European inhabitants of India, with regard to the finances and 
financial administration of that Country. 

The House will see that that Eesolution is conceived in a 
totally different spirit from the new one. I do not know, 
Sir, whether you would rule that the hon. Member has ex¬ 
ceeded his extreme rights in obtaining a place upon the Pa¬ 
per on behalf of one Resolution, and then replacing it by 
another so different, both in the reasons on which it is 
founded, and in the course which it proposes; but of this, 
Sir, I am quite certain—that not only all hon. Members, 
but all honourable men will be of opinion that for one in the 
responsible position of a Member of this great Assembly to 
attach his name to the proposition, that there is general 
discontent among the Native and European inhabitants of 
India, and then after giving as wide publicity to that state¬ 
ment as he could, to run away at the last moment, and to 
decline to take the judgment of the House upon that ques¬ 
tion, is not a proceeding calculated to advance the interests 
of the country. But now for the new Eesolution of the 
hon. Member. If the name attached even to it had not 
been that of any Member of the House except himself, I 
should have listened to it with some surprise, for a stranger 
proposal has not, I think, often been made to us. It. will be 
in the recollection of many that the hon. Member, catching 
last year some echo of the grumbling with which an income 
tax of 7| d. in the pound was greeted in India by the small 
but influential class which had to pay it, became, or appeared 
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to become, very much alarmed about the state of Indian 13 th jtoe 
finance, and informed us that he would move this Session for a 1871 - 
Committee on that subject. The Government, believing that 
nothing but good could come from laying bare the whole state 
of the finance and financial administration of our great Eastern 
dependency, met the lion. Member much more than half 
way, and moved for the appointment of a Committee, which 
was appointed and immediately entered upon its duties. 

That Committee, exceptionally large from the first, consists 
now of 27 Members, many of whom attend most closely 
and take an active part in the examination of the witnesses. 

There have already been 17 meetings, though only a moder¬ 
ate portion of the gigantic subject with which we have to 
deal has been traversed; but I appeal to every hon. Mem¬ 
ber of that Committee to say whether there has been, either 
on the part of the Chairman or of myself, the slightest 
shadow of an attempt to shut out any evidence whatsoever 
that could reasonably be expected to throw light into the 
inquiry, or even to suggest that the Committee should not 
investigate everything which could by any fair interpretation 
come within our Order of Reference—-and it is difficult to 
say \v hat branch of Government will not come under an 
Order of Reference which instructs us to deal with the 
moving power of every branch of Government—with finance 
and financial administration. These things being so, the 
hon. Member calmly comes down, and telling the House, 
in effect, that its Committee is incapable of arriving at the 
truth and of satisfying opinion in India, proposes to send 
a Commission to that country. Well, if sending a Commis¬ 
sion to India would not be sending coals to Newcastle I do 
not know what that phrase means. Why, how do you Government 
govern India, except by a British Commission perpetually a 
renewed ? I have always thought that it is most important, commission, 
from time to time, to inquire into the affairs of India by 
Select Committees of this or of the other House of Parlia¬ 
ment, because it is most important to keep the necessarily 
despotic Commission which governs India in harmony with 
the tone and spirit of our Constitutional and Parliamentary 
system; but why you should send out another Commission 
to do a part of the work which is being already done by your 
standing Commission is more than I can understand. I can, 
on the other hand, quite understand why the course he 
adopts should appear a natural one to the hon. Member. 

It is so very much easier to come down here and to make 
good, strong, round assertions, than to sit hour after hour 
upstairs, patiently waiting, till your turn comes, to try 
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and prove, by examining or cross-examining a witness, the 
truth those strong assertions, and hearing every moment 
facts and opinions which conflict with dearly cherished 
theories. I can, I say, quite understand, after sitting on 
Committee with him, why the lion. Member should be 
dissatisfied with the tribunal which he himself proposed, 
and should suggest another method of arriving at what he 
would describe as the truth. To allude to evidence that 
has been given before that Committee, which may not have 
been acceptable to the hon. Member, would, of course, 
be out of Order, and so I will not do it; hut I may say, with 
regard to the future, that the chief pleasure to which I look 
forward on this Committee—and at the best there is not 
very much pleasure to be got out of a Committee in the 
month of June—is seeing the writhings of the theories of 
the hon. Member, as witness after witness touches them 
with the light of fact, just as Ithuriel touched that other 
hon. Gentleman with his spear. 

And now a word about the Petition that gives occasion 
or rather opportunity, for the hon. Member’s Motion. 
It consists of 20 paragraphs. Of these, the first 10 and the 
15th relate to matters which may come directly within the 
cognizance of the Committee on East Indian Finance and 
Financial Administration. About the points raised in these 
paragraphs, I will say nothing, for the very simple reason 
that what the House wants to know with regard to them is 
not either the opinion of the Government or the opinion of 
the hon. Member for Brighton. What it wants to know 
is the opinion of its own Committee, when that Committee 
has taken the usual means of forming an opinion ; but just 
to show the carelessness, the neglect of the most ordinary 
methods of arriving at correct conclusions which have 
inspired the authors of this Petition, I will read one para¬ 
graph, and then explain the state of the case with regard to 
it. Paragraph 8 runs as follows :— 


“With reference to the Home charges generally, your Petitioners 
submit that the people of India have the same right to be furnished 
with a full account of the expenditure of that portion of their revenue, 
which is disbursed in England, as of that which is disbursed in Indja; 
and that, as regards such of the charges concerned as are not of a fixed 
and permanent character, a power of practical control should be vested 
in the Government of India, or in some authority responsible imme¬ 
diately to it.” 


Now, here is the answer which is furnished to this, in an 
extract from the speech made on the 9th of March last by 
Sir Richard Temple, the very man who would have had 
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most reason to complain, if the statements put forward by 
the Petitioners had had any foundation in fact— 

“ Before finally quitting the finances of the year I must ask leave 
to notice certain remarks which have been made, and, indeed, reiterated, 
regarding the accounts of the Home Treasury of the Government of 
India which are kept in England. It has been said that the expenditure 
in England on account of India is incurred without sufficient reference 
to the authorities in India, and that the detailed accounts of it are not 
made known in India. Now, I showed, in my last exposition that by 
far the greatest part of that expenditure is really incurred either under 
rules proposed by the Government of India, or upon requisitions made 
by the Government of India. So far we ourselves must accept a very 
large share of the responsibility. There are some exceptions to this; 
but they are not considerable. So much for the expenditure. No 
doubt the accounts of that expenditure are kept under the direct orders 
of the Secretary of State for India. But they are rendered to us, 
month by month, with the greatest regularity and the fullest detail. 
We again publish the account annually, with all its details, in The Gazette 
of India, and have usually done so for years past; the publication 
taking place iii the summer. In short, the information before the public 
in India regarding the expenditure in England, is as full as that regard¬ 
ing any portion of the public expenditure whatever.” 

That contradiction is, 1 think, pretty decisive; hut if the 
lion. Member for Brighton thinks that he can substan¬ 
tiate the views of the Petitioners on that or any other point 
where they pass out of the region of mere truism and 
commonplace, he has got his tribunal upstairs, and I wish 
him much joy of his chances of success. There are, how¬ 
ever, a few matters noted in the Petition which do not come 
within even the wide sweeping net of a Committee on Pi- 
nance and Financial Administration, about which I may be 
expected to say a little. The llth and 12th paragraphs 
complain of the existing constitution of the Viceregal Coun¬ 
cil ; the 13th deprecates the resort of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment to the hills; the llth, against which the Native Peti¬ 
tioners protest, proposes to make the Governor General 
more independent of the Home authorities—or, in other 
words, of the Cabinet of the day and of Parliament—and 
the paragraphs from the 15tli to the end complain of the 
present organization of the Native Army, and pray for a 
ltoyal Commission to inquire into the whole circle of sub¬ 
jects to which the Petitioners allude—that is, in effect, as 
the hon. Gentleman puts it, into the whole financial and 
general administration of the country. 

Now, as to the constitution of the Viceregal Legislative 
Council, and as to the present organization of the Native 
Army. These may conceivably become one day legitimate 
subjects, for separate inquiries; but both the Council and 
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the Army are quite new institutions, dating from 1S61, only 
10 years ago; and to inquire into them at present would be 
to imitate the behaviour of a child who digs up seeds to see 
how they are growing. These questions, I say, may con¬ 
ceivably some day require examination; but the instrument 
of that examination will not, I should think, in either case 
be a Royal Commission. As to the first, a Committee of 
this House would surely he in every way a fitter tribunal 
to try the question—how far representative institutions 
can he extended to our Asiatic possessions. I know no 
reason in the nature of things why they should not some 
day or other be so extended; but the time has not arrived 
for a real representation in India. Even here representative 
institutions grew very slowly, and although it is natural 
enough that these Petitioners should ask for the re-model lin g 
of the Legislative Council because they fancy that they will 
thereby obtain some accession of influence, we must not 
forget that they are interested parties. 

With regard to the present organization of the Native 
Army, that, too, may be conceivably one day a very legitimate 
subject for a separate inquiry; but the mode of inquiry which 
is alone at present applicable is being applied now, for the Na¬ 
tive Army is constantly being watched and constantly examin¬ 
ed by your great officers in India. If they are incompetent— 
if Lord Mayo and Lord Napier of Magdala are unfit to advise 
the Government as to the Native Army—recall them, and 
send better men, if you can find them, in their place; but 
do not supersede them by sending a Royal Commission to 
take off their hands, perhaps, the very gravest and most res¬ 
ponsible part of their duty; for, after all that has happened, it 
would be idle to deny that the good ordering of the Native 
Army must he always one of the most important portions of 
the duties to be performed by the great officers of the Queen 
in India. I need not add, I am sure, that it is one of the 
most delicate, as well as one of the most important portions of 
their duty—just about the last to be handed over as part of a 
bundle of subjects to be inquired into by a Royal Commission, 
mainly constituted with a view to inquire into finance, for 
much more than half the Petition relates to that subject, which 
was evidently uppermost in the minds of the Petitioners. 

It remains to say a word as to the proposed in¬ 
dependence of the Viceroy, and the resort of the Go¬ 
vernment to Simla. As to the first, I have already 
pointed out that the Native Petitioners will have none of 
it. They know that the Europeans who have signed it 
merely wish the Viceroy to be independent, because they 
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tliink tliey can act upon him, and they know they cannot 
act upon the Home Government; hut does the Viceroy 
ask for more independence ? Will not every Viceroy tell you 
that in 99 cases out of 100—in every case, I may say— 
where the House of Commons does not positively interfere, 
the tendency of the Home Government under all Adminis¬ 
trations is always to strengthen the hands of the Viceroy ? 
When it does not do so, it almost always is because some 
particular course could not be reconciled with British opinion; 
and while India remains a dependency of the British 
Crown it must be governed in the last resort by British 
opinion, wisely, cautiously, even diffidently expressed— 
expressed after hearing all that the specialists have to say— 
but still British opinion. 

As to the annual removal of the Supreme Government 
to Simla, the opposition to it arises merely from the private 
interests and quite natural prejudices of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta ; but a very short-sighted opposition it is, for it is 
pretty clear that if the Government of India had to remain 
in one place year out and year in, it would not remain in 
Calcutta. Once let the annual resort to Simla or some other 
place where the European can work at full power during the 
hot season, be given up, and Calcutta will cease for ever and 
a day to be the political capital of India. 

And next with reference to the cry that the Natives 
of India have not sufficient opportunity of expressing their 
views before this Committee. What is to prevent any 
Natives of India putting their views directly before the Com¬ 
mittee, either in the shape of Petitions to this House— 
which would, of course, he immediately referred to it—or bv 
sending over any person to be examined whom they may- 
select, or by instructing any of their numerous countrymen 
here to go before the Committee P Already several Natives of 
India have been proposed as witnesses before that Com¬ 
mittee, and I should fancy that the Committee would be only 
too happy to hear the evidence of any Natives of India for 
whom the lion. Member desiring to call them would 
vouch as having anything to say that would be worth 
hearing. I am afraid, however, that most persons who 
know India will tell us that the views of the Natives of 
India upon finance and financial administration—and, indeed, 
upon all the problems which occupy us in connection with 
India—-will fall under one of two heads. Either they will 
be mere reflections of some well-known form of Anglo- 
Indian opinion upon finance—say of the existing Govern¬ 
mental view, or of the more sanguine view which 1 may call 
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Him Juke Mr. Laing’s view, or of wliat T may call the irrational view, 
1871. which can he summed up in these words—“Diminish 
revenue, and increase expenditure;” or they will he the 
expression of the good old-fashioned pre-British view—• 
“ Make your taxes light, and leave your detestable improve¬ 
ments alone.” The lion. Member has held forth to the 
House at great length upon consultative councils ; but docs 
he really think the Committee is so stupid that it will not 
investigate all the more plausible suggestions for the im¬ 
provement of Indian Financial Administration ? Why, for 
what other purpose was it appointed? Was it appointed 
only for the purpose of watching the lion. Member for 
Brighton engaged in the congenial occupation of finding 
mares’ nests ? It was unnecessary to appoint a Committee to 
do that. The House has been—sufficiently often—a witness 
to the lion. Member’s success in that branch of ornithological 
research. Let the lion. Member make himself easy. If the 
Committee, after having used all the ample powers which the 
House has conferred on it, finds that it cannot execute the 
task which is committed to it, it will suggest some means 
for carrying the inquiry further. But it is for the Committee 
to do that, and not for a single Member—one twenty-seventh 
part of it. Eor the House to accede to the Motion of the 
hon. Member at this stage of the Committee’s proceedings 
will be to pass upon that Committee a severe and quite 
undeserved censure. And I must therefore give, on the part 
of the Government, the most unqualified opposition to it. 

Mr. Mil. C. B. Dension said, by common consent and feli- 

c. b. Demson. c jf )0US usage, all parties in that House discussed Indian ques¬ 
tions without reference to party politics. He would not, 
therefore, yield to the temptation of commenting on the 
extreme divergence of opinion shown by the speeches of the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) and of his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of State for India, and 
on the tone of unusual asperity adopted by his hon’ble 
inquiry By Friend to the hon’ble Member for Brighton, but would keep 
Committee to the question before the House. What was really for the 
ratiur than good of India was the question they had to ask themselves. 
Co mmssion. Was it the Committee or the proposed lioyal Commission ? 

To fall hack on the latter would be to stultify themselves ; 
for the Committee which was now sitting had not concluded 
one-half of its labours, or even made an interim report to 
the House. He agreed entirely in the concluding remarks 
of his hon’ble Friend, that circumstances might arise—he 
did not apprehend they would arise—which would prevent 
them getting the required information; and in that case 

Mr. C. B. Damon. 
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it would be their duty to consider what steps should be taken 
to bring that information under their cognizance. But, as 
far as they could at present see, there was no reason to 
apprehend that any difficulty would be thrown in their way. 
The hon. Member for Brighton alluded to a gentleman 
who was president of the Chamber of Commerce, and laid 
great stress on the fact that he had signed the Petition 
praying for a Boyal Commission. But lie was coming as a 
witness before the Committee at his (Mr. C. B. Denison’s) 
suggestion, and he should be much surprised to find that 
gentleman still adhering to the opinion that a Boyal Com¬ 
mission was essential to the object they had in view. He 
could not agree that the Committee was appointed with a 
foregone conclusion that there were great abuses to remedy. 
His view was that there were some things which called for 
investigation, and others in which there were misapprehen¬ 
sions which the labours of the Committee would remove. 
And it must not be forgotten that in the Petition which 
formed the basis of the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Brighton, there was internal evidence to lead to the belief 
that the Petitioners themselves were not at the time aware 
of the appointment of a Committee of that House. Under 
these circumstances he Avas strongly opposed to the Motion 
at the present moment, and preferred to wait the result of 
the labours of the existing Committee. If in any Avay 
thwarted in their inquiry it would be open to them to re¬ 
commend Commissions to India, but that Avas a course open 
to many obvious objections and difficulties, and not to be 
lightly or hastily determined on. 

Sir Charles Wingfield said, lie must agree with his 
hon. Priend the Under Secretary of State for India in the re¬ 
marks which he had made on the proposition that the Vice¬ 
roy should be left more free. The reason why the non-offi¬ 
cial English in India desired more power for the Viceroy 
was because they thought they could bring more influence 
to bear on him than on the Secretary of State. The con¬ 
trolling powers of the Secretary of State were greatly ap¬ 
proved of by the Natives, and he Avas not surprised that they 
should have dissented from this part of the Petition. There 
was, however, serious discontent at the present moment in 
India at the financial measures of the Government, as Avas 
proved by the number of Petitions from the four great cities, 
the unanimous opinion of the Press, and even the speeches 
in the Council of the Governor General where civil servants 
high in position testified to the discontent of the people, and 
the anxiety they themselves experience Avhile. watching the 
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constant increase in taxation. From the time of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis to that of Lord Lawrence there was one creed in re¬ 
gard to taxation in India—namely, to trust mainly to the 
established sources of taxation, and to be most cautious in 
imposing new imposts. Lord Lawrence said in 1864 that 
the people were poor, and were impatient of any except the 
old modes of taxation, while Lord Canning declared he 
would rather govern India with 60,000 European soldiers 
and no income tax, than with twice that number with that 
impost. Although the income tax had now been lowered to 
1 per cent., yet the grants from Imperial revenues for local 
wants having been reduced, the odium of raising further 
taxes had been thrown upon the local governments. Sir 
Seymour Fitzgerald stated this distinctly the other day, and 
actually proposed a tax upon feasts, which would have been 
an impost on the hospitality exercised at family gatherings 
and religious ceremonies. That proposition had been with¬ 
drawn ; but other new taxes were about to be imposed. It 
would have been bettor to have reduced expenditure rather than 
to have resorted to these irritating measures, and he believed 
that great troubles were in store for us if this policy of in¬ 
creasing taxation at the arbitrary will of the Government was 
persevered in, for it was sowing broadcast the seeds of disaffec¬ 
tion. He did not attach much importance to the objection 
that a Royal Commission would weaken confidence in the 
Governor General of India, for authority was not streng¬ 
thened by refusing to inquire into grievances. But he did 
not entertain the conviction that a Royal Commission was 
necessary. There were former members of the service, and 
of the commercial classes now in this country, as competent 
to give evidence before the Select Committee as those per¬ 
sons who were now residing in India in the service of the 
State or in the pursuit of commerce. lie admitted that in¬ 
quiry, without hearing the opinions of the members of the 
community most affected by the financial administration 
would he imperfect; hut he thought we might reasonably 
expect that Native gentlemen of education and position 
would present themselves for examination before the Com¬ 
mittee. The difficulties of the journey were not too great 
to preclude the idea; and the laws of caste were not so strin¬ 
gent as to prevent the adoption of such a course, as was evi¬ 
dent from the number of Native gentlemen who now came 
to this country to pursue their studies. And, besides, he 
had no doubt that the great associations of wealthy land- 
owners in Bengal and Oude would he ready to defray the ex¬ 
pense of sending representatives to expound their views. lie 

Six 01/if/'/cs Whwjldd. 
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saw no statement in tlie Petition to tlie effect that an inquiry 
could not he properly conducted in this country, and he did 
not think that those who hacl accepted the Committee would, 
lie acting in good faith towards the Government if they rais¬ 
ed their demands to a lloyal Commission in India. He was 
satisfied with the assurance that the portions of the Petition 
relating to finance should he referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Ayrton, as Chairman of the Select Committee on 
Indian Finance, said he must oppose the Motion, which he 
considered to he unnecessary. Personally, he should he glad 
to see it carried, if it would relieve him from the duty of 
presiding over the long and arduous labours of the Commit¬ 
tee, which was proceeding with great care, deliberation, and 
zeal, laying a broad foundation for further investigation, and 
qualifying its members to give full consideration hereafter 
to questions connected with Indian finance. That subject, 
lie might observe, was a most difficult one, for, as expendi¬ 
ture had exceeded income, they would have to consider how 
financial operations could be brought within the resources of 
the country. It was satisfactory to know that this Petition 
had evidently been prepared without any knowledge of the 
fact that an inquiry was already proceeding. Persons who 
had presented other Petitions, on becoming acquainted with 
the circumstance that a Select Committee had been appoint¬ 
ed, had expressed great satisfaction. An association inclu¬ 
ding the most intelligent and influential persons in Bombay, 
and another association in London, of which a great many 
gentlemen connected with India were members, were also 
satisfied with the step which had been taken in appointing 
the Committee. It would he observed that the Committee 
which had been appointed had precisely the same duties and 
the same purpose as the lloyal Commission would have, and 
that being so, the Plouse would be placing itself in an extra¬ 
ordinary position if it appointed a Commission which was 
virtually to supersede its own Committe. He asked the 
House, out of respect to its own Committee, and out of con¬ 
sistency in its own proceedings, not to entertain the motion 
of his lion. Friend. There could not he a Governor General 
administering the affairs of India, and at the same time 
another body roving about the country hearing evidence 
against the Governor General in Council, and against the Gov¬ 
ernors of tlie various Presidencies, without unsettling the 
minds of the people of the country. He trusted, therefore, 
seeing that the Committee possessed a capacity that could 
not belong to a Commission, that the House would not as¬ 
sent to the motion. 

Mr. Ayrton. 
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Sir Stafford Nortiicote said, he did not feel he was 
quite the man in that House to make an appeal to the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Eawcett); but he did hope that 
the hon. Member would forgive him, if he asked him not 
to press his motion to a division. He sympathised very 
deeply with the motives which had induced the hon. Mem¬ 
ber to bring forward this motion, and he sympathized also 
with the persons who had signed the memorial to which he 
had called attention. The real grievance hitherto had been 
the great difficulty of calling the attention of the British 
Parliament, and especially the House of Commons, to Indian 
questions. When the Indian Budget came on for discussion 
it had been very difficult often to secure an attendance. At 
present they were happily in a very different position from 
that of late years, because that House had shown that it was 
alive to that difficulty, and they were now investigating, by 
a Committee, the financial condition of the country, and en¬ 
deavouring to arrive at the truth as r egarded its administra¬ 
tion. If this had been a case of smothering inquiry, he 
should not rise to assist the Government to stop inquiry ; but 
it was because the present investigation had been entered on 
in a sincere and earnest spirit that he thought it very unde¬ 
sirable to throw any cold water on the new-born zeal of the 
House of Commons. What was really wanted was, that 
they should endeavour to understand these questions and in¬ 
vestigate them for themselves; and though it might be 
hereafter found desirable to obtain information in the manner 
suggested by the motion, yet until that time came, and until 
that fact was brought before the House by the Committee 
itself, it was contrary to the spirit in which the Petition had 
been drawn up that they should leave the Committee in the 
hands of a Royal Commission. 'That was the principal 
ground on which he would wish the hon. Member to with- 
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would not have been taken by any honourable man; but be 
would remind the House that the Government bad, after 
wasting much of the time of the Session, altered their course 
in reference to the Bill for the regulation and re-organization 
of the Army, without giving any previous notice of their in¬ 
tention at all. The Under Secretary for India stated further 
that he (Mr. Fawcett), last year constituted himself the 
organ of a small and discontented section in bringing for¬ 
ward a motion for a Select Committee, but as a matter 
of fact the effect of his motion had been the appointment 
of the Committee, and the introduction of the Indian 
Budget early in the Session instead of at the end, as 
was the case heretofore. He should not, in deference 
to the appeal of the right hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), press his motion to a division at the present moment; 
but he wished it to be clearly understood that if at any time 
hereafter the necessity for holding an inquiry in India was 
urged by witnesses from India to be examined before the 
Committee now sitting, he should renew his motion. 

Motion, by leave withdrawn. 
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His remarks on third reading of Loan Bill ... ... ... 337 
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Duke of Argyll’s remarks on cultivation of ... ... ... 828 
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CURRENCY,— See Paper Currency and Precious Metals. 

CUSTOMS— 

Sir C. Wood’s remarks on revenue from; no great augmentation expected 

Experiments with, deprecated by Mr. V. Smith 

Gradual increase of revenue in 1858-59 noticed 

Mr. Wilson points to increase of duty as means of raising revenue 

Sir C. Wood vindicates course pursued from necessity of case 

Mr. Crawford takes exception to mode of imposing duties and increase of export duties 
Duty fixed at uniform rate of 10 per cent. ... 

Not duty, but mode of valuation, the ground of resistance 
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Mr Bazlcy complains of injurious effects of the tariff 
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Mr. Marsh condemns tax on cotton goods ... 
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Local services and works not remunerative to be provided for by local taxes 
Sir C. Wingfield approves scheme as far as it goes, but indicates defects 
Considers increased taxation involved therein an element of danger 
Points to discontent in Madras from proposed fox on marriages 
Mr. Fastwick’s comments; a better course indicated than fixed assignments 
Only safe plan for Government is reduction of expenditure 
Mr. Denison apprehends a great burden of local taxation from 
Marquess of Salisbury thinks question requires much consideration 
Duke of Argyll’s exposition of scheme; its principle local taxes for local objects 
DEFENCES— 

Mr. Seymour inquires if defence of India as a whole has been considered 
Lord W. Ilay urges duty of placing on a proper footing ... 

Sir J. Ferguson states subject to be under consideration ... 

DENISON, Mr. C. B.— 

His remarks on Mr. Grant Duff’s Financial Statement for 1809-70 

His remarks on Mr. Grant Duff's Financial Statement for 1870-71 

His remarks on Mr. Grant Duff’s Financial Statement for 1871-72 

His remarks on Mr. Gladstone’s motion for a Select Committee, 23 ul February 1871 

His remarks on Petition fur inquiry into Financial Administration 
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DEPARTMENTS— 

Lord Stanley suggests economy of constituting heads of, into a Council 
Mr. Seymour supports the measure as the old plan ... 

DHAR— 

Principality of—adduced by Mr. Bright in his charge of Indian misgovernment 
Instanced also in his charge of refractoriness against Indian Government 
Mr. Baring suggests reasons for apparent neglect of Indian Government 
DICKINSON, Mr.— 

Refrains from remarks on Mr. G. Duff’s Pin. Stt. for 1869-70 on acct. of lateness of hour 
His remarks on Mr. Grant Dulf’s Financial Statement for 1871-72 
DICKSON, Colonel — 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1862-63 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE— 

Mr. Grant Buff's remarks on cost of ... ... ... ... 

Indian contribution to English service on account of Persia and China ... ... 

PI RECTORS.—See Court of Directors. 

DISBURSEMENTS IN ENGLAND.—See Estimate and Expenditure. 

DISRAELI, Mb.— 

His remarks on Mr. Gladstone’s motion for a Select Committee 
DISTRICTS— 

Mr. Vansiltart proposes sub-division of, into smaller jurisdictions 
DOUBLE GOVERNMENT— 

Sir E. Berrys proposal to bring Court of Directors into closer connection with G ovl. Offices 
Cost of, contrasted with that of Colonial Office 

Mr. V. Smith considers it an advantage in selection of Governor General 
DUFF, Mb. GRANT— 

Ilis remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1864-65 
His remarks on Sir S. Nortlicote’s Financial Statement for 1868-69 
His Financial Statement for 1869-70, delivered 3rd August 1869 
His Financial Statement for 1870-71, delivered 5th August 1870 
His replies to remarks of Members 

His Financial Statement for 1871-72, delivered 24yi February 1871 
llis replies to remarks of Members 

His motion for a Select Committee of inquiry into Finance 
His remarks on Mr. Fawcett’s motion for inquiry into Indian affairs 
EAST INDIA COMPANY— 

Sir Cr. Lewis approves of abolition, and transfer of Government to the Queen 
Colonel Sykes ascribes improved admin, to measures of defunct E. 1. Co. 

Points to increased public debt as a point in their favor ... 

Denies that transfer of Government to the Crown has been a benefit to the people 
EAST INDIA STOCK.—See Security Fond. 

KASTWICK, Mr.— 

His remarks on Mr. G. Duff’s Financial Statement for 1870-71, deld. 5th August 1870 
His remarks on Mr. G. Duff’s Fin. Stt. for 1871-72, deld. 24th Feb. 1871 
ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT— 

Mr. Seymour is opposed to, in India 

Sir C. Wood explains principles on which Military Chaplains arc sent out 
EDINBURGH, Duke of— 

Mr. Fawcett reprehends presents distributed at expense of India 
Mr. Grant Duff vindicates bestowal as politically benciicial 
EDUCATION— 

Sir C. Wood insists on necessity of maintaining expenditure on 
English in demand in Bengal; vernacular neglected 
Superiority of North-Western schools in vernacular instruction 
State of, in Madras and Bombay 

Medical College set up at Calcutta, and Thomason College at Roorkee 
Importance of general instruction; objections to higher education 
System of grauts-iii-aid and conditions of grants 
Proposal to establish universities with affiliated colleges ... 

Detail of measures and agency under despatch of 1854 

Plan generally approved by persons who have been consulted 

Sir E. Berry entirely concurs in proposed scheme 

Mr. Hume approves of despatch of 1854, and scheme based on it 

Mr. V. Smith’s remarks on measures for giving effect to scheme 

Scheme of despatch of 1854 carried out 
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Spread of huTkabundee or circuit schools in North-Western Provinces ... ... Iu3 

Cost met by voluntary assessment of 1 per cent, added to Government revenue ... „ 

Public Libraries at Bombay supported by subscription ... ... ... „ 

Mr. Seymour describes flourishing state of— ... ... ... 124 

Mr. Bright’s description of impression at Tellicherry on reading Queen’s proclamation 312 
Draws attention to a case of injustice to a native competitor for the Civil Service ... 313 

Mr. Seymour complains that half the grant is expended on establishments ... 624 

Increased expenditure so directed as not to benefit the people ... ... 691 

Mr. Kinnaird urges augmentation of grant ... ... ... 694 

Colonel Sykes considers effect will be to raise expectation for higher appointments ... 790 

Mr. Kinnaird approves of increased grant ... ... ... ... 794 

Mr. Grant Buff’s remarks on cost of; three universities and six classes of schools ... 840 

Surveys, museums, gardens, &c., comprised in head of education ... ... 841 

Intention to reduce cost of, on classes who can afford it for themselves ... ... 892 

Special attention needed to elementary education ... ... ... 985 

Mr. Denison’s remarks on reduced estimate for ... ... ... 1009 

ELLENBOROUGII, Earl of— 

His remarks in Committee on Loan Bill ... ... ... ... 347 

ELPHIN STONE, Sir J.— 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1864-65 ... ... 592 

His remarks on Mr. Grant Duff’s Financial Statement for 1871-72 ... ... 1013 

EMIGRATION— 

Mr. Seymour draws attention to importance of encouraging ... ... 467 

ENAM— 

Nature of tenure explained; inquiries respecting ... ... ... 156 

Charges preferred against Bombay Commission of Inquiry ... ... 157 

Inquiry ordered in Madras ; its grounds and principles ... ... ... 158 

Sir C. Wood concurs in reasons for appointment of a commission ... ... 172 

Sir E. Perry denounces commission as involving essential injustice ... ... 189 

Mr. Yansittart vindicates inquiry; no discontent in Bengal and Behar ... ... 203 

Would limit inquiry in Madras to tenures since 25th July 1801 ... ... „ 

Report on, from new Governor of Madras awaited by Lord Stanley ... ... 257 

ENGINEERS.—See Civil Engineers. 

ESTABLISHMENTS. —See also Jud. Estabts. and Ecclesiastical Estabt. 

Revision of salaries with a view to reduction of expenditure ... ... 51 

Mr. Baring’s notiee of Mr. Ricketts’ report; proposals in regard to salaries ... 319 

Mr. Seymour complains of proposals not being carried out notwithstanding report ... 321 

Lord EUenborough considers savings from native establishments practicable ... 349 

Mr. Ayrton objects to expensive establishments on introduction of improvements ... 393 

ESTATES, FORFEITURE OF.—See Compensation. 

Sale of—See Judicial Decrees. 

ESTIMATES.—See also Accounts. 

Sketch first presented for 1855-56-57; comparison with actuals of 1853-54 ... 84 

Of 1857-58 and 1858-59, showing enormous aggregate deficit ... ... 134 

Of 1859-60, deficit to be met by loan of 7 millions ... ... ... 162 

Of 1859-60 corrected, showing deficit of 10J millions ... ... ... 271 

EUROPEAN VAGRANCY.—See Vagrancy. 

EUROPEANS— 

Mr. Yansittart would encourage settlement of, in India ... ... ... 325 

EVANS, Sib DeLACY— 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1860-61 ... ... 383 

EWART, Mb. W.— 

His remarks on Lord Stanley’s Financial Statement for 1858-59 ... ... 164 

His remarks on second reading of Loan Bill, 7th March 1859 ... ... 248 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1860-61 ... ... 379 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s 2nd Financial Statement for 1861-02 ... ... 478 

His remarks on Sir O. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1865-66 ... ... 636 

EXAMINATION OF CIVIL SERVICE.—See Civil Service. 

EXCHANGE— 

From Indian to English money. Sir C. Wood would take rate in Parly, accts. ... 162 

Mr. Crawford advocates fixed principles of ... ... ... 206 

exchange, loss on— 

Term explained and practice observed hitherto ... ... ... 494 

Mr. Seymour’s remarks on differences between Sir C. Wood and Mr. Laing ... 515 

Mr. Gregson would exclude the item altogether from accounts ... ... 521 
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Mr. Crawford shows bow it should be debited annually ... 

Mr. Buxton would treat it as a Government investment on railways under Pub. Wks. 
Colonel Sykes considers it a mere matter of account not calling for discussion 
Mr. Grant Buff' explains nature of item; expects it to be gain ere long 
EXCHEQUER, CHANCELLOR OF— 

His remarks on Lord Stanley’s Financial Statement for 1858-59 
EXCISE.—See Abkabee. 

EXHIBITION— 

At South Kensington. Indian contributions to— ... ... 

EXPENDITURE.—See also Military Expenditure. 

On civil side not susceptible of considerable present reduction 

Reduction the only alternative in absence of increased revenue 

Mr. Crawford does not look for great savings from European salaries ... 

Report on salaries by Mr. Ricketts received, but tends to increased expense 
Mr. Bright thinks something may be done by curtailing salaries 
Mr. Ayrton considers reduction of salaries practicable 
Mr. Wilson admits the difficulty ; tendency is to increase... 

Sir C. Wood looks for no considerable saving from estabts., Pub. Wks. or Home expenses 
Lord Stanley considers Home expenditure not very great... 

Testifies to value of Council in England for checking financial charges ... 

Reduction not practicable for next two or three years ... ... . . 

As for the future, would not increase number ot European employes 
Introduction of natives into Covenanted Service desirable ... 

All posts in Uncovenanted Service should bo opened with conditions 

Another measure of economy, Supreme Council to consist of Heads of Departments ... 

Mr. Baring expects a large saving in cost of European superintendence 

Sir C. Wood considers very little reduction practicable in Civil Branch ... 

Buke of Argyll does not consider reduction of salaries will restore finances 
Marl of Ellenlorough expects improvement of revenue only from reductions 
Mr. Ewart would reduce higher and raise lower salaries ... 

Mr. Smollett points out reduction as tiro true policy 

Colonel Sykes thinks Home charges susceptible of great reduction 

Mr. Gregson is in favor of further reductions 

Sir C. Wood objects to Mr. Laing’s curtailment of Home charges 

Mr. Seymour insists on necessity of retrenchment at Home 

Complains of receipts of Home account being withheld from Indian Government 

Mr. Gregson does not agree as to Home expenditure being exorbitant ... 

Mr. Vansittart considers Mr. Laing’s complaint of heavy Home charges just 
Mr. Bazley thinks large savings possible without impairing efficiency ... 

Comparison of Indian, with that of United Kingdom 

Proposals for petty increased charges to be reserved and sent up together 

Mr. Lusk suggests advertising for tenders of stores and provisions 

Sir S. Northcote's explanation why Admiralty contractors are resorted to 

Viscount Halifax doubts if reductions can be made to any great extent... 

Tendency to increase in law, in police, and in wages ... ... 

Not sanguine as to reduction on either civil or military side 

Lord Lawrence acknowledges hopelessness of reduction on civil side 

Adverts to existence in India of an impression of extravagance in England 

Points to Abyssinian war expenses charged to India as fostering the impression 

Mr. Grant Buff’s explanation of Home charges; debt and East India Company stock... 

Mr. Eawcett points to want of control over charges both in India and England 

Intimates existence of abuses, especially in Department of Stores 

Mr. Easiwick draws attention to increase of Homo charges ... ... 

Thinks that estimates for stores should be submitted for Finance Minister’s sanction ... 

Secretary of State should not disburse by an order, but by bills to be discussed 

Mr. Haviland Burke thinks civil branch susceptible of reduction 

Mr, Denison thinks increased Home charges call for inquiry 

Sir C. Wingfield considers reduction the remedy rather than new taxes ... 

Sir T. Bazley considers extravagance the cause of deranged finances 
Mr. Eastwiek thinks reduction the only safe plan for Government 
Proposes with this view to re-establish the. local European force 
Reducing native army to two-thirds, and calling for quotas from Native States 
Another mode of reduction, appointment of natives of rank to high posts... 

Mr. Haviland Burke calls attention to unfulfilled promises of reduction 

Mr. G. Buff disproves allegations of petitioners from India respecting Home expend. ... 
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FAMINE— 

Report by Colonel Baird Smith ; some paticulars stated ... ... ... 459 

In Orissa. Colonel Sykes blames local officers primarily ... ... ... 728 

Mr. Fawcett ascribes it to unavoidable causes ... ... ... 7(32 

Asks what has been done to prevent future calamities ... ... ... „ 

Sir 8 . Northcote states in reply that irrigation works are largely carried on ... 7(35 

Prospect of, in 1868, a year of exceptional character, how dispelled ... ... 846 

FAWCETT, Me.— 

His remarks on Sir S. Northcote’s Financial Statement for 1867-68 ... ... 762 

His Amendment brought forward 5th August 1870 ... ... ... 907 

Withdrawal of Amendment ... ... ... ... ... 920 

His rejoinder to Mr. Grant Duff’s strictures ... ... ... 966 

Gives notice of motion next session for a Committee of Inquiry ... ... „ 

His remarks on motion for a Committee of Inquiry ... ... ... 1019 

His motion for inquiry into Financial Administration, 13th Juno 1871 ... ... 1052 

His remarks at close of debate ... ... ... ... 1068 

FERGUSON, Sie J.— 

His remarks on Viscount Cranhourne’s Financial Statement for 1866-67... ... 676 

FEUDATORIES.—See Native Chiefs and Princes. 

FIBROUS SUBSTANCES- 

Sir C. JVood’s expectation of increased customs revenue from— ... ... 9 

FINANCE— 


Difficulty of making ends meet; Mr. Grant Duff’s reasons for this assertion 
Native and English views of policy stated 

Necessity of expedients shown by course adopted by Messrs. Wilson, Laing, Trevelyan, 
and Massey 

Limited extent to which reductions of expenditure can be carried 
Difference of position of Indian and English Financier 
Mr. Denison ascribes difficulties of, in great part to want of proper audit 
Marquess of Salisbury’s explanation of difference between English and Native ideas of— 
FINANCE MINISTER— 

Sir C. 'Wood announces intention to appoint one, for India 
Mr. Kinnaird points to Sir J. Lawrence as a Financier of high order 
Sir E. ColebrooMs inquiry as to position of, in relation to Members of Government ... 
Sir C. Wood intimates purpose to send out Mr. Wilson 
Expounds relation between Government and the Financial Member 
Lord Lyveden’s remarks on Mr. Wilson’s position 
Marquess of Salisbury’s description of difficulties in way of 
Lord Lyveden proposes sending a competent person from England 
Mr. Eastioieh proposes that an independent officer with full powers ho sent 
FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION— 


Motion for inquiry into—, 13th June 1871... 

FINANCIAL DECENTRALIZATION.—See Decentralization of Finance. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT— 

1853-54, deed, by SIR CHARLES WOOD on 8th August 1854 ... 

General character of Resolutions on Indian Finance 

Forms of accounts improved; of trade and navigation promised 

Backwardness of accounts; actuals received to 30th April 1852 only; why 

Charges not always distributable to separate Presidencies 

Tabular Statement of Revenue, Charges and Surplus of 1851-52 

Comparison of income and expenditure of 1852-53 and 1853-54 

No increase under Land Revenue, why; from opium not likely to diminish 

Salt duty appropriate for Oude; conclusions of a medical man on general subject state; 

A Commissioner appointed by Government to investigate the whole subject 

Difficulty of introducing any system of excise 

No great increase from Customs looked for; from fibrous substances, hereafter 
No prospect of material diminution of expenditure; not in Army, why ... 

Public Works require to he promoted, and Judicial Establishments increased 
Necessity of increasing European Agency; education to he maintained 
Reduction of public debt by converting fives into fours, with what result 
Land-tax and moturfa in Madras admittedly objectionable 
Yet large reduction of taxes at present declared to be inexpedient 
Political condition; Pegu, Nagpore, North-Western Frontier a 
R elations with Persia and Ehelat; renewal expected with Cabul 
Internal improvements; Native Judges, Police, Jails, Roads 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Death of Mr. Thomason, Governor of N. W. P.; appointment of Mr. Colvin 

Great event of the year, the opening of Ganges Canal 

Particulars of length, discharge and area of irrigation 

Improvements in Punjab; supply of water to Bombay 

Anicuts of Godavery, Kistna, and Coleroon in Madras 

Bailways; delay at first owing to want of money 

Progress of Electric Telegraph lines ; uniform postage, stamps, &c. _ 

Legislative Council opened at Calcutta; Court of Directors reduced in number 

Law Commissioners engaged to revise legal procedure 

Rules for examination of medical service by competition, in hand 

As also regulations for competitive admission to Civil Service 

Public Works; measures for remedying want of system; annual estimates 

Means provided for executing out of revenue instead of surplus 

Inadequate supply of Engineers for superintendence 

Education ; English in demand; masses neglected 

Superiority of North-Western Provinces in regard to Vernacular Schools 
State of education in Madras and Bombay ... 

Medical College in Calcutta and Thomason College at Roorkee 
Objections to higher education; importance of general teaching 
Religious differences the obstacle to uniformity of system 
System of grants-in-aid to all classes of schools ; conditions of grant 
Proposals to found Universities in Presidency Towns ... _ 

Affiliated colleges of all religious persuasions on model of London University 
Two classes of schools, the higher with English ; school-hooks wanted ... 

Scholarships; Normal Schools; Director of Public Instruction; Inspectors 

Instruction in professional knowledge to be provided; plan generally approved 

Sir Erskine Perry s remarks on Pub. Wks. and Native Judges; concurs in education scheme 

Indifference of Parliament to Indian subjects ; value of interference asserted 

Progress of Ceylon under such influence adverted to 

Office of Court of Directors should be in close connection with those of Government ... 
Cost of double Government compared with that of Colonial Office ... 

Mr. Kinnaird suggests accounts to 31st December, and annual Administration Reports 
from Presidencies and Provinces 

Mr. Hume states annual Reports to be already submitted to Court of Directors 
Is averse to date of accounts being altered; approves despatch on education 
Thinks Madras revenue capable of improvement with facilities of communication 
Complains of inattention to claims of Military Officers 
Deprecates further acquisition of territory 

Mr. H. D. Seymour thinks Sir C. Wood misinformed respecting salt-tax 
Points to necessity of retrenchment; Regular might ho made Irregular Cavalry 
Recommends reduction of taxes on chief articles of consumption •• 

Mr. J. Gr. Phillimore pronounces navigation of Godavery a great step in improvement... 
Is opposed to the policy of annexation ... ... 

Mr. S. Fitzgerald recommends amalgamation of Queen’s and Company’s army 

Mr. V. Scully recommends attention to land tenure 

Sir C. Wood’s closing remarks in reply to members ... 

Resolution of Revenues, Interest on Debt, and Charges of India as at 30th April 1852 ... 
1854-55, delivered BY Mb. VERNON SMITH os 7th August 1855 

Explanation of delay in submission of Statement 
Difference between Indian Statement and English Budget... 

Date to which accounts should be made up; to October not practicable ... 

Details of Revenues and Charges in 1852-53, showing surplus 
Comparison of Actuals of 1852-53 with Estimate of 1854-55, showing deficit 
Deficit caused chiefly by expenditure on Public Works 
No increase expected from Land Revenue except from waste lands ... 

Increase from opium looked for on termination of w f ar with China ... ... 

Measures respecting salt excise await report from. India ... ... 

Caution against experimenting with customs till a surplus year _ 

Hopefulness of Railways; iron, wood and coal being found in India 
No present reduction of army possible; moderate increase in Judicial Establishments ... 
House of Commons responsible for Pub. Wks. increase; Lord Dalhousie’s minute on Roads 
Reduction of interest on debt checked by new loan; result of operation _ ... 

Reduction of expenditure and excessive cash balances, points for consideration 
General revision of salaries ordered as a measure of economy ... 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Great reduction in taxation not practicable. Political relations; Ava, Cabul, Nepaul, Persia 

Russian power in Khiva checked by European war 

Improvement of Indian Navy by addition of Bengal Marine 

Domestic progress; Mr. J. P. Grant’s enumeration of Public "Works going on 

Progress in Railways and Telegraph; Mr. Gisborne’s scheme for connecting with England 

Difficulties connected with legislation; two Judges for Straits Settlements 

Report of Commission for inquiry into torture in Madras 

Remedy, punishment of offenders and infusion of English Officers 

Administrative reform; particulars of first examination for Civil Service 

Education; measures for giving effect to despatch of 1854 ... 

Navigation of Godavery and Nerbudda attended to 

-System of double Government; its advantage shown in selection of Governor General .., 

Mr. Bright considers earlier submission of Statement practicable 

Proceedings in connection with opening of 5 per cent, loan charged with unfairness 

Contradiction between First Lord of Admiralty and Mr. Grant as to expend, on Pub. Wks. 

Civil and Military Works, not the Public Works contemplated by Parliament 

Denies that deficit is due to this cause; condemns secrecy in finance matters 

Denies that account cannot be made up to end of October 

Complete Statement for past, and Estimate for current year, required ... 

Advice to Lord Canning, the newly appointed Governor General 
Opium traffic denounced as almost as bad as slave trade ... 

Considers retention of tax on salt as wrong and cruel 

Charges certain members with ignorance in regard to torture in Madras... 

Sir J. W. Hogg complains of Mr. Bright’s personality ... 

Explanation or proceedings taken for inquiry into torture 
Explanation of cause of sudden rise and fall of cash balances 

Explains necessity of 5 per cent, loan, and vindicates appellation of Public Works loan... 
Is in favor of earlier submission of Financial Statements ... 

Mr. J. G. Phillimore’s remarks on prevalence of torture ... 

Salt-tax denounced; improved tenure of landand judicial system needed ... 

Objects to enormous salaries of civil offices and exclusion of natives 

Mr. Otway regrets rage for annexation of territory 

Considers expenditure on Public Works incommensurate to extent of area 

Objects injudiciously chosen; water communication more important than Railways ... 

Remarks on torture; blames Court of Directors for connivance ... ... 

Mr. Henley attaches blame of prevalence of torture to Government of India 

Sir C. Wood's explanations on points touched on by members ... _ 

Mr. Whiteside’s remarks on administration of justice; Irishmen excluded from Bench ... 

Mr. Mangles offers explanations on subject of torture 

Mr. 1). Seymour is unable to exculpate Officers of Government 

Resolutions of Mr. Bright to secure an account for past, and estimate for current year 
1856-56-57, delivered by Me. VERNON SMITH on 21st July 1856 
Has taken steps for earlier production of accounts ; with what success ... ■ 

Sketch Estimates for 1856-57 ; greatest progress yet made ... 

Actuals of 1853-54, showing a large excess expenditure ... 

Comparison of actuals and estimate, showing deficit 
Results from 1852 onwards to 1856-57; large estimated deficit 
Causes of deficits. Expenditure on Public Works the chief— 

Statement specially prepared of extraordinary expenditure on Public Works... 

Rage for Public Works after inquiry of Committee of 1852 

Extract read from Mr. Plowden’s Salt Report proposing reduced duty ... 

Land Revenue ; Memo, of Lord Harris relating to Madras 

New survey and reduced assessment for ensuring increased revenue 

Existence of coal and iron in India confirmed 

Notes of experiments in Bombay with New Orleans cotton seed 

Reduction of army expenditure next to impossible 

Proposal to substitute Indian for Queen’s Cavalry inadmissible ... 

But reduction of Regular and increase of Irregular under consideration... 

Reduction of civil salaries without touching existing interests 
Denies that peculation must follow as a consequence 

Has given permission to contract loan of a million for two years for Public Works ... 
Political position; Sonthal rebellion of 1855; remedial measures 
Failure to obtain treaty from Ava; relations with Persia; march on Herat 
Acquisition of Oude, causes and motives; approved by opponents of annexation 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Letter from Governor General read on condition of tic people since 
Lapse of Tanjore, the dynasty having become extinct: 

Internal improvements; progress of Railways 
Guarantee a heavy charge on revenue; intention to limit It 

Telegraph, its progress and pecuniary results; extension to Oude; connection with England 
Postal service improved; Report of Law Commissioners in England 
Necessity of referring Report to Legislative Council at Calcutta 
Patent law for India adopted; Police reforms required ... 

Measures for suppression of torture ; need of a special Act 

Is favorable to separation of Revenue from Police 

System of education; scheme of despatch of 1854carried out 

Spread of hulkabundee or circuit schools in North-Western Provinces ... 

Cost met by voluntary assessment of 1 per cent, added to Government revenue 
Public Libraries at Bombay supported by' public subscription 
Results of examination for Civil Service in 1856 

Objections to present system; second examination before going out given up 
Vivd voce examination introduced; why and with what effect 
Mentions appointment of Irish Judges to Indian Bench ... 

Exposition of mode of exercising his (Mr. V. Smith’s) patronage 

Sir E. Perry laments want of interest of Parliament in Indian subjects 

Charges Court of Directors with wasteful expend, in litigation and pensions to Govs. Gen. 

Cases of Dyce Sombre, Rajah of Coorg, and Nawab of Surat cited 

Charges Board of Control with defective supervision over Court of Directors 

Points out discrepancies under various heads of account ... ... 

Advocates employment of natives as a measure of economy 
Reprehends treatment of labours of English Law Commissioners 
Denounces annexation of Oude, and blames Court of Directors for it 
Urges submission of Statement at an earlier period of the session 
Sir. J. W. Hogg defends annexation of Oude, and attributes it to Marquess of 
Dalhousie ... ... ... ... 

Justifies reference of labours of English Law Commrs. to Leg. Council of India 
States diminution of cash balances to be due to conversion of 5 per cents. 

Explains discrepancies in Public Works expenditure 

Maintains right of Court of Directors to grant pensions to Governors General 
Defends Court of Directors against charge of wasteful litigation 
Mr. Eeadlam refers to appointment of Law Commissioners and complains of treatment 
of their labours 

Mr. Lowe shows grounds of grievance by referring their labours to India 
Mr. Otway’s remarks on cases of Dyce Sombre and Nawab of Surat 
Disapproves of annexation of Oude; desires Statement of sums expended on remunerative 
and unremunerative works 

Blames Court of Directors for prevalence of torture in Madras 

Mr. I). Seymour explains the cause of so many princely claimants being in England ... 

Public Works accounts promised on a new and improved system 

Reduction of land-tax in Madras already followed by increase of revenue 

Importance of law reform admitted; flourishing state of education 

Railway projected to Chittagong without guarantee 

Efforts in regard to cotton spinning; Euphrates Railway scheme 

Mr. I. Butt announces intention to lay grievances of certain Native Chiefs before 
Parliament 

.Mir. Mangles defendsE. I. Co. in matter of Oude; favors separation of Revenue from Police 
Deprecates reduction of salaries of Civil Service; defends service in matter of torture ... 
Mr. V. Smith is not aware of any compact to carry out proposals of Law Commrs. at once 
Mr. Otway asks cause of dismissal of Mr. Theobald, Professor of Law... 

Mr. V. Smith is not aware of the fact or its cause ... ... 

Resolution respecting Revenues, &c., as at 30th April 1854 carried 

1857- 58, Me. V. SMITH’S Explanation on 17th Auqust 1857, why no Stt. ... 

1858- 59, Deliveked by Lobd STANLEY on 14th Febeuaby 1859 
Comparison of 2 years last past with 2 years preceding ... 

Deficit of 1856-57; difficulty of distinguishing outlay from investment in Public Works 
Equilibrium of revenue nearly restored before outbreak ... 

Estimates of 1857-58 and 1858-59, showing deficits together of 21 millions 

Compensation for losses in disturbances not included in accounts 

Principles of compensation not yet determined; alike to Europeans and Natives 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Claims expected to be met from forfeitures of pensions and lands of rebels 
Land Revenue, its gradual rise; not susceptible of increase except from waste lands ... 
Opium, its variableness; arguments against monopoly considered 
Gradual increase under Salt, Customs and Miscellaneous noted 

Unequal pressure of taxation; difficulty of imposing new taxes 

Deficit due to extraordinary charges incurred on account of the insurrection 

Civil expenditure not susceptible of any considerable present reduction 

But prospectively, by substitution of cheap native agency 

Salaries of Civil Service admittedly high; comparison with Railway servants 

Military expenditure proposed to be brought within former limits 

Tendency of military expenditure to reduction from Telegraphs and Railways 

Strength of army compared with 1st January 1857 ... 

Indian debt; no increase relatively to revenue since beginning of century... 

Good efiects of paying interest by bills on India 

Amount incurred since mutiny; cost of successive wars ... ... 

Question of position of English Exchequer in regard to Indian debt 

Burden of respective debts in India and England; tests applied 

Development of resources; increased imports, exports and tonnage 
Increased amount of cotton supplied by India 

Reshits of expend, on Pub. Wks.; progress of Railways; gain expected to cover guarantee 
Liability for guarantee no burden on Government of India _ 

Returns from present lines; when complete, four arterial lines will traverse the country 
Enumeration of new lines projected 

Other works for irrigation, improvement of harbours, &c. 

Telegraphic communication between England and India guaranteed 

Second line of Turkish Government to Bussorah to be extended to Kurrachee 

Importance of supply of Civil Engineers for India 

Special engineeering service in contemplation; scheme outlined 

Notes of returns obtained from certain irrigation works ... _ 

Land tenures; three classes specified ; change not required but security ... 

Waste lands at disposal of Government, where existing chiefly 
Perpetual tenure sought by Europeans ; terms of arrangement 
Commutation of annual payment for a sum down held to he feasible 
Difficulty greater, yet not insuperable, where tenure is for a term 
Inquiries into Enam tenures; their nature explained ... ... 

Charges brought against Bombay Commission of Inquiry- 
Inquiry into land tenures in Madras ordered _ _ ... 

Grounds on which inquiry is deemed necessary ; principles of decision ... _ _ ... 

Sale of estates under Court decrees ; restrictions proposed on changes of proprietorship ... 
Disbursements in England on account of India ; Estimate of 1859-60 ... 

Deficit of the year to bo met by a loan of 7 millions in England ... 

Debentures to be on security of Indian revenue ; extract of despatch to India read 
Concluding remarks ; burden light compared with future resources 
Sir C. Wood proposes to postpone discussion... 

Sir IT. Willoughby asks for despatch of 10th January, and return of expenses of troops 

Sir E. Perry asks for accounts, and for explanation of discrepancy in revenue of 1856-57 

Mr. Ayrton brings to notice that the next day was a motion day 

Mr. Ewart suggests that notices for the next day be withdrawn 

Sir C. Wood considers explanation of discrepancy necessary before discussion 

Lord Stanley refers to rate of exchange taken, as a possible solution 

Colonel Sykes would defer debate till next day for production of accounts 

Mr. Kinnaird notices omission of reference to Police system 

Lord Stanley has received a large scheme of Military Police for India ... 

Mr. V. Smith asks for papers before second reading of Bill 
Mr. Baillie considers exchange rate a sufficient explanation 
Suggests that the paper called for is merely an estimate ... 

Sir C. Wood states paper to be tbo usual annual account.,. 

Mr. Baillie would rely on accounts given as accurate 
Lord John Bussell proposes postponement of discussion ... 

Chancellor of Exchequer would consider discrepancy in Committee; suggests Tuesday... 
Lord J. Btissell concurs ; Lord Stanley promises papers referred to by Sir E. Perry ... 
Mr. Walpole accedes to proposal that House resolve itself into a Committee on Friday... 
Resolved accordingly 

Adjouened Debate on East India Loan, 18th Febeuabt 1859 ... 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Lord Stanley explains discrepancy in revenue of 1856-57 ... 

States that in giving strength of troops in India, he had omitted reinforcements on the way 
Asserts Returns of Public Works to be correct 

Explanation of circumstances under which Gov.-Gen. was authorized to raise a 6 per 
cent, loan ... 

Reasons for not closing the open 5 per cent, loan 

Replies to comments on Indian debt; reasons for excluding certain items... 

House in Committee ; motion read to enable Secretary of State to raise a loan 

Sir C. Wood’s remarks on discrepancy; would take rate of Parliamentary Accounts ... 

Concurs in reasons for appointment of an Enam Commission 

Progress in Public Works other than Railways not sufficiently adverted to 

Not opposed to loan, but asks for further explanation 

General financial state of India; danger apprehended from this source ... 

Protests against England being made responsible for Indian debt 

Tendency of Parliamentary interference to diminish revenue and increase expenditure ... 
Ordinary state of rev. not cheering ; deficits preponderating and charges increasing ... 
Points out no provision for meeting additional charge of interest on loan 
Shows nearly whole increase of land revenue to be due to annexation ... 

Land revenue of little help ; opium revenue too precarious 
Salt and Customs give little promise ; alternative reduction of expenditure 
Does not expect much saving on civil side even with native agency 
Inquiries as to result of despatch ordering revision of salaries 
Substitution of native agency undesirable, and why ... ... 

Some saving looked for from uniting Sudder and Supreme Courts 
Reasons for expecting Civil Administration to become more and more costly 
Question of military reduction ; asks if Committee has come to any conclusion 
Thinks European force should be larger than hitherto 

Objects to guarantee given to Mad. Irrig. Co.; would limit them to Trunk Railways ... 
Questions wisdom of paying interest of debt in England ... 

Equalization of revenue and expenditure the main point calling for decisive measures ... 
Sir JE. Perry questions amount of debt; makes it more than 110 millions 
Thinks security possessed by holders better than an imperial guarantee ... 

First duty to compel reduction of expenditure within income 
Borrowing inapplicable where revenue does not expand 
Asks where interest of new loan is to come from 

Insists on native agency ; would give titles to land to both Europeans and Natives 
Attacks Enam Commission as involving essential injustice 

Mr. Liddel defends Lord Stanley against charge of omitting to bring forward any 
plan for improving revenue 

Shows why military expenditure cannot be greatly reduced... 

Importance of completing Railway system for concentration of troops 

Attributes delay in construction to interference of Government 

Mr. V. Smith proposes to refer accounts to a Select Committee of the House 

Doubts if forfeitures of land will balance compensation for losses 

Believes that revenue might be increased by reducing assessment 

Thinks it possible to lay on further taxation 

Taxation should be decided on in England, not left to Indian Government 
Salary reductions should also be settled in England; Civil Service paid too high 
Considers larger European force required than before mutiny 
Military expenditure cannot be reduced but by abolishing distinction of pay 
Does not advocate annexations, but points out some benefits from it 
As regards native levies thinks there should be no native artillery 
Approves of introduction of a freehold tenure 

Guarantee system an erroneous one from the first, but being allowed approves of 
guarantee to Mad. Irrig. Co. 

Would have cheap Railways between places of little traffic 

Disapproves reference to. imperial guarantee for Indian debt without a decided opinion 
Comments on imperfect information respecting proposed loan 
Mr. Vansittart vindicates the Enam inquiries 

Proves that no wide-spread discontent attended his proceedings in Behar ~ 

Would limit inquiry in Madras to grants since 25th July 1801 ... 

Quotes certain testimonies as to high character of Civil Service 

Mr. Crawford considers cheap Railways unsuitable to India ... [][ 

Thinks guarantees needful while traffic returns are uncertain ... ' * 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Asks how Security Fund for East India stock has been maintained 
Advocates regulation of exchange on fixed principles ... ... ... 

Would publish a Statement of Indian balances periodically in London Gazette ... 

Also quarterly Statements of subscriptions to loans, as well as trade Returns 
Proportion of European and Native holders of Indian debt 
Does not expect great decrease of opium revenue on account of Chinese cultivation 
Nor any material reduction in salaries of Europeans in India ... ... 

Admits desirableness of raising loan in England, but only as a present necessity 
Mr. Cardwell considers it premature to require an exposition of mode of equalizing rev. and 
expend. 

The two great sources, Excise and Customs, not open in India as in England 
Railways should be made effectively rather than cheaply ... ... ... 

Hopes system of guarantees will soon terminate 

Thinks question of England’s responsibility for Indian debt already settled by Parliament 
Sir II. Willoughby suggests a clause for proper application of loan, and appointment 
of an auditor ... ... ... ... ... 

Asks for explanation of discrepancies in items compared with statutable accounts 

Considers Indian stock a permanent charge on Indian revenue ... , „ 

With respect to an imperial guarantee, thinks it possible to drift into it... .... 

Mr. Lowe is unable to gather how far difficulty is proposed to be met ... 

If army reduced to former standard, the deficit will be the amount of interest on the 
loan which the mutiny created 

What remedy for chronic state of debt ? Duty of Home Government to devise some tax 

Failure to create property in land the root of our difficulties 

Notion of imperial guarantee one not to be countenanced ... „. 

Reasons against giving guarantees for works to be executed 
Thinks referring labours of English Law Commissioners to India was a slight 
Lord Stanley states that instructions have been sent to suspend proceedings in regard 
to amalgamation of Courts 

Explanation regarding replacement of Security Fund for East India stock 
Report on civil salaries received, but it tends to increased expenditure ... 

Guarantee system allowed to be objectionable, but it relieves Government of necessity of 
supplying the whole capital 

Explains that by referring to guarantee of English Exchequer, he only meant a possible 
contingency 

States that a summary of financial condition for the two years, not printed, was on the table 
Thinks every item of receipt and charge should appear in accounts ... 

Mr. Kinnaird approves generally of Lord Stanley’s policy and of guarantees 
Colonel Sykes takes a hopeful view of finances from decennial comparisons 
Debt much increased, but not in proportion to revenue 
Motion agreed to; report on Resolution on Monday 

Report on Resolution fob raising a loan in England, 21st February 1850 
Sir G. Lewis proposes that discussion bo taken on second reading 
Mr. Stanley takes a hopeful view of financial prospects ... 

Fair play and good Government required to develop resources and restore confidence ... 
Natives should be employed in positions for which they are suited 
Advantage of establishing guaranteed notes or some such circulating medium 
Resolution agreed to; Bill ordered to be brought forward... 

Second Reading of Loan Bill 

Sir G. Lewis does not attach much importance to our connection with India 
Approves of abolition of East India Company and transfer of Government to the Queen 
No alteration from it in respect of finance, nor new liability imposed on Exchequer ... 
Thinks civil expenditure moderate; reduction should he on military side... 

Remarks on enormous military expenditure even before mutiny 
Urges reduction in numerical strength of army 

Entire separateness of Indian Treasury and British Exchequer a sacred principle 

Help from England should be temporary and for a definite purpose 

Mr. Bright cannot conceive a worse condition of financial affairs 

Deems comparison of Indian and English debts fallacious, why 

No real check on expenditure while revenue is diminishing 

System of deficits a permanent one; blames Indian Government 

Denies any real change in Government by transfer to the Crown 

English indebtedness in India contrasted with freedom from debt of Native States 

Maintains something may be done by curtailing salaries ... 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Thinks Civil Service paid not highly but extravagantly ... 

Condemns heavy military expenditure in a country where people are so submissive 
Points to material advantages in India that might be a source of revenue 
Process of decentralization necessary for reforming Indian Government... 

Testimony of British Indian Association on the subject ... 

Recommends incorporation of intelligent natives with the Government ... 

Their knowledge of tlieir countrymen useful for selecting new imposts ... 

Reiterates charge of mismanagement, instancing Dhar Principality 

Hints at coercive measures towards a distant refractory Government 

Failure of Queen’s proclamation from being worked by Civil Service men 

Thinks no one lending to Government of India has any claim on the revenues 

Considers it unjust to fix on people of India debts incurred in pursuance of British policy 

Thinks change in system of governing essential to prosperity 

Mr. Ayrton takes a hopeful view of Indian finance 

Asserts the people to be absolute owners of the soil 

And that vast unoccupied tracts (not properly waste) are available for revenue 
Not assessment, but infringement of conditions of settlement, the cause of complaint ... 
Considers permanent settlement a blunder to be remedied by allowing redemption 
Proposal that England borrow to lend to India ... ... 

Mode of reducing military expenditure suggested; no local army 

Native army to he formed into local police; administration of justice by classes ... 

Employment and treatment of natives; possibility of lowering salaries ... 

Mr. W- Ewart takes a bright view of the future of India 

Recommends extension of municipalities and employment of natives thereon 

As well as on punchayets and in Legislative Councils 

Mr. Wilson has the greatest hope in the resources of India 

Amount of deficit to be provided for taken at 3 millions ... 

Reduction of expenditure difficult, tendency being to increase 

Shows steady growth of revenue during six years prior to 1856-57 

Permanent settlement an error; steady improvement of rev. from long-term settlements 

Reason for entrusting execution of Railways to private enterprise 

Practice of guarantees to be followed with great caution ... 

Raising rents in certain circumstances defended from charge of robbery... 

Increased Customs duties a means of increasing revenue ..- 

Salt-duty objectionable but accordant with prejudices of people 

Does not share in apprehensions regarding Opium revenue 

Stamp duties affecting money transactions suggested as a source of revenue 

Recommends Banks on the principle suggested by Mr. Thomason in N.-W. P. 

Thinks imperial guarantee for debt opeu to every possible objection 
Jjord Stanley agrees as to importance of obtaining genuine native opinion 
Considers that judicial reform must be dealt with comprehensively 
Enam in Madras awaits report from new Governor 

Doubts if temporary settlements have been found practically advantageous 

Explains the view with which he compared Indian and English debts 

Salaries of Civil Service may be retrenched, but without much relief to revenue 

Military reduction awaits report of Army Re-organization Commission ... ... 

Explains his allusion to imperial guarantee for Indian debt 

Explains extent of change in Government of India effected by the Act ... 

Sir E. Perry proposes that 40 millions, the cost of the rebellion, be raised at once on 
credit of England 

Mr. C. Bruce asserts liability of England, quoting Sir Robert Peel ... ... 

Does not expect failure of Opium revenue from cultivation in China ... ... 

Motion agreed to; Bill read a second time ... 

1859-00, Sie C. WOOD’S Statement Delivered 1st August 1859... 

Gravity of financial position; responsibility of Government and Parliament 
Cannot vouch for absolute accuracy of estimates, why ... 

Rupee taken as equivalent to 2s .; state of finances before mutiny 

Deficit in 1857-58, also in 1858-59, to be met by loan and diminished balances 

Sketch Estimate of 1859-60 corrected by a rough estimate ... ... 

Remarks on items making up expenditure of the year 

Appointment of an officer to adjust compensation claims ... 

Doubts if claims are of right; only distinction whether property could be removed for 
safety or not 

Amount of compensation to be allowed limited to 1 million ... 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Estimate of revenue for the year and remarks on component items 
Vindicates increase of Customs duties from necessity of the case 
Justifies increased duty imposed on Opium ... 

Deficiency of year, including Railway outlay, 12.1 millions ... .. 

Modes of meeting deficiency indicated; loan of 5 millions 

Prospects of ensuing year; increased charge for int. on loan and on Railway capital... 
Reductions; nothing considerable on Civil side, or Home expenditure, or Public Works 
Military reduction practicable, but larger European force necessary than before 
Reasons for considering mutiny almost exclusively a military one 
Oude the only exception, and the cause for this 

Two lessons of mutiny, one to respect native prejudices, another to diminish native force 

Sir B. Frere quoted as to principles to be followed in army reduction 

Thinks military charges cannot be brought so low as before mutiny 

Memorandum of increase of revenue; salt duty raised in Madras 

Stamp, license, and succession duties in contemplation 

Expects that from 4 to 6 millions will have to be borrowed next year 

Debt at close of account of mutiny expected to reach lOO.millions 

Considers a Financial Minister to be required for India 

Notices continued improvement of revenue, the mutiny notwithstanding 

Trade satisfactory; export of cotton goods especially so ... 

Mr. Crawford brings to notice that bonds and debentures falling due in 4 or 5 years 
are not provided for ... 

Asks for information as to mode in which loan is to he raised 
Takes exception not to increase of Customs duties, but the mode 
Mentions difficulties caused in Bombay by want of notice... 

Offers objections to increase of export duties 
Earnings of certain Railways sufficient to repay the guarantee 
Railways not likely to be a permanent charge to Government 
Asks information regarding debts due to King of Oude ... 

Recommends hanking for carrying on public service ... _ ... 

Lore?thinks it safe not to expect much help from taxation 
Scheme of Indian Government more productive than that sent out 
Difficulties of tobacco-tax, succession-duty and trade licenses 
Imperial guarantee; arguments pro and con noticed 
India entitled to look for aid from England in some form ... 

Advantages to individuals in England from possession of India 
Imperial aid likely to become a matter of necessity 

Distinction between military expenditure in India and the Colonies, considered 
India has a just claim for help in bearing military charges 
Another reason, wars mostly undertaken in pursuance of English policy 
Expenditure in civil branch; of Home Government insignificant ... 

Value of Indian Council in England in checking financial charges ... 

Reductions in India; nothing can be done for next 2 or 3 years 

As for the future, does not think the number of European employes should be increased 
Introduction of natives into Covenanted Service desirable... 

Proposal to open all posts in Uncovenanted Service on certain conditions 
Another measure, heads of Departments to form a Supreme Council 
Prospective reduction looked for as Railways are successively completed... 

Forfeitures of pensions and estates a set-off against compensation for losses 
Military expenditure; return to old standard not possible for some time 
European force should not be below 60,000 to 65,000 ; large native reductions practicable 
Considers a police force with military organization objectionable 
Recommends two-fifths of European force to be for Indian service only... 

Mr. Bright observes that average deficit of 3 years before mutiny is nearly a million a year 

This, added to opium produce, shows cost of Government over and above the taxes ... 

Heavy debt the cause of difficulty in raising money for India 

Agrees that expense of Aff'ghan war should not have been borne by India 

Objects to imperial guarantee as encouraging present extravagance ... 

Pressure of military expenditure absorbs the net revenue ... 

As a remedy, proposes to restore independence of Punjab and Scinde ... 

Condemns annexation policy as the cause of present calamity 

Proves Civil Service overpaid; savings would double facilities for good Government 

Objects to a large native army as that caused the mutiny ... 

Sees no hope of reduction if one body of troops is to watch another 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Military officers not best authorities, on questions concerning tlicir own service 
Conduct of Europeans to Natives the source of ill-feeling between races ... 

The thing required is a small army with good Government... 

Asserts that there is no real Government and no responsibility in India ... 

Instances Principality of Dhar, and disregard of Secretary of State’s orders 
Also the manner in which Sir C. Trevelyan’s reforms have been treated ... 

Picture of a Governor General when appointed to office 
Condemns constant transfers of officers from station to station 
Want of training charged against Civil Service, and delays in suits 
Also clumsy taxation and ignorance of accounts 

Increased trade due to a special cause, and one not likely to be permanent 
Remedy, decentralization of Government by splitting up into many 
Suggests a Bill for extending and defining powers of Governors of Presidencies 
Holds up Ceylon Council for imitation, as representing public opinion ... 

Comes to question of education ; quotes description of reading proclamation atTcllicherry 
and the impression produced 

Alludes to a case of injustice to a native student for the Civil Service examination 
No improvement till whole system of Government be changed... 

Mr. Baring suggests reasons why despatch about Dhar remains unanswered 
Remedy for frequent changes of office, to make salaries personal 

A Member of Council for Finance and Revenue; explanations regarding Sir C. Trevelyan 

Thinks minor Governments cannot be made independent of Supreme Government 

Concurs in desirableness of associating natives in Government 

Explains case of native student at Civil Service examination 

States military expenditure to bo two-thirds of net revenue, not the whole 

Thinks comparison of Civil Service with that of Ceylon unfair... 

Some account of Mr. Ricketts’ proposals in regard to establishments and salaries 
No large saving expected in cost of European superintendence 

Figures showing actual position of finances, including loans ... ... 

Explanation in relation to export duties on raw materials ... 

Mr. I), Seymour considers sale of fee-simple of land worthy of adoption 
Complains of proposals for improvements not being carried out 
Instances Mr. Ricketts’report on revision of salaries 
Also Lord Dalhousie’s proposals for remodelling the Cavalry 
If proposals had succeeded, the explosion of the mutiny would not have occurred 
Agrees with Mr. Bright that strength of army must depend on principles of Gov¬ 
ernment adopted ... , ... ... 

Complains of Native Princes coming to England without obtaining justice 
Instances the stipendiary of the Carnatic ... ... ... 

Objects to proposals made for increase of taxation 
Special objections to salt-tax, stamps, licenses, and succession-duty 
Points out other sources by which monied classes may contribute 
Also poll-tax, sale of waste lands and redemption of assessment 

Suggests entry into Civil Service being permitted at third or fourth rank instead of bottom 
Supports the old plan of placing Heads of Departments in the Council ... 

Favors decentralization, but not to extent proposed by Mr. Bright 
Complains of way in which business is done at the India House 
Mr. Vansitiart proposes sub-division of present large jurisdictions . 

Also stricter supervision, a simple procedure, abolition of Legislative Council and 
amalgamation of Sudder and Supreme Courts 
Would give every encouragement to Europeans to settle in India 
Mr. Oregson thinks tax on tobacco inadmissible ; condemns increase on salt 
Thinks a higher rate of interest ought fairly be given for the loan 

Mr. Kinnaird regrets that temporary aid of an imperial guarantee is not to be given ... 

Gov. Gen. on appointment knows nothing of India, and when he knows, bis time is up... 

Recommends Sir J. Lawrence as a Financier of high order 

Mr. Coningham regrets the absence of an imperial guarantee 

Mr. Hanley regrets that Indian Council cannot borrow but through Parliament 

An air of quasi-guarantee is thus given to the transaction 

Sir C. Wood corrects Lord Stanley as to amount to be raised by Railway debentures ... 
Corrects Mr. Bright’s misapprehension as to amount of debt ... ... 

Is willing to support Sir C. Trevelyan in useful reforms 
Considers Mr- Bright to have spoken of Earl Canning undeservedly 
Is not in favor of the poll-tax proposed by Mr. Seymour 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Resolution to enable Secretary of State to raise a loan ; Report next day ... 

Thibd Reading of East India Loan Bill on 9tb August 1859 
Mr. Crawford objects to guarantee by England, but would borrow for India on credit 
of England 

Points out in what respects India is of value to England ... 

Mr. Vansittart would give India the benefit of an imperial guarantee ... 

Mr. Ayrton protests against doctrine of Indian finance being sole concern of India 
Points out difference between India and the Colonies 
Is in favor of borrowing for India on credit of England ... 

Civil administrative reform necessary before finances can come right 
Would not keep up distinction between local Europeans and Queen’s troops 
Considers native regiments to require a small staff of officers 
Colonel Sykes considers efficiency to depend on number of officers 
Remarks on distrust in India in regard to loans and debentures 
Inquires into causes of distrust; remedy an imperial guarantee 
Mr. Glynn approves of power given by Bill to convert debentures into stock 
Sir E. Colebrooke’s inquiries as to position of Indian Financier with respect to the 
Members of Government 

Sir II. Willoughby inquires with whom rests power of borrowing on revs, of India 
Mr. W. Williams considers guarantee a fatal mistake ; paper currency wanted 
Sir C- Wood does not expect much reduction of expend.; something on military side 
Intimation of purpose to send out Mr. Wilson as Indian Financier 
Relation of Finance Minister to Members of Indian Government 
Explains powers taken to raise a loan by debentures or by stock 
Power to borrow vested in Indian Government with sanction of Secretary of Stale 
Bill read third time and passed 

East India Loan Bill in Committee, 1.1th August 1859 
Duke of Argyll’s motion that House do go into Committee 
Satisfactory condition of Indian finances before mutiny 
Means adopted of meeting deficits since that event 
Cause of diminished power of raising money by loan in India 
Steady increase of revenue noticed since the mutiny 
Large remittances in bullion due to Railway requisitions 
Remarks in justification of policy of annexation 
Remarks on proposal to constitute independent Presidencies 
Decrease of civil salaries not expected to restore finances ... 

Reduction of military expenditure the true solution of the difficulty 
Earl of Ellenborough objects to Government aiding mercantile speculations in Railways 
Thinks this has extinguished power of Government to borrow under 5 per cent. 

Caution against new taxation ; would rather increase old ... 

Improvement to be sought only by diminution of expenditure 
Approves of appointment of a Finance Minister for India... 

Gives reasons for not reducing Civil Service stipends 
Thinks reductions in native establishments practicable 
Great reductions in military establishments a necessity ... 

Thinks European force should be increased and native force decreased 
Recommends balancing of forces as a means of retaining India 
Lord lyveden regrets late period of introducing tbe Bill... 

Points to want of responsibility as a defect requiring remedy 
Instances a recent casp of insubordination in European troops 
Thinks credit of England should be given directly in aid of India 
Advocates reduction of salaries of Civil Service 
Also of the number of Members of the Council in England 
Agrees that greatest savings must be looked for from military reductions 
Recommends as steps in this direction an effective police and branch banks 
Remarks on Mr. Wilson’s position as Indian Financier 
Considers new sources of taxation available, as a succession duty 
Motion agreed to ; Bill reported without amendment ... ... 

1860-61, Sir C. WOOD'S Statement delivered 13th August 1860... 

Controversy between Governments'of India and Madras with respect to Mr. Wilson's measures „ 
Mentions with regret recall of Sir C. Trevelyan from Madras ... ... 358 

And death of Lord Elphinstone, late Governor of Bombay... ... ... „ 

Ordinary accounts produced, as well as comparative account for past five years ... „ 

Refers to deficits of past two years, and shows his estimate to have been nearly correct... „ 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Particulars of income, expenditure and deficit for 1859-60 and 1860-61 ... ... 359 

Shows how impracticable it is to reduce military expenditure by amount of deficit 
Large military reductions in 1859-60 and 1860-61; cannot go further this year 
Comparison with 1856-57, showing increased expenditure under all heads ... 360 

Expensiveness of barracks, being intended for fortified posts ... ... „ 

Stoppage of military works next year for prosecution of civil works ... ... 361 

Particulars of increase on cost of collection, interest on debt, and guaranteed int. 

Great increase of revenue, but no further increase expected 

Question of meeting deficit of 1861-62; reasons against borrowing ... ... 362 

Would throw responsibility of providing entire expenditure on India 
Reduction in next two or three years to extent of deficit impracticable ... 

No other source but taxation; precariousness of opium revenue illustrated 
Opposition to Mr. Wilson ; income-tax discussed before his arrival ... ... 363 

Resolved on by Government; Sir B. Frere’s opinion of Mr. Wilson’s schemes 
Income-tax shown to have been formerly imposed under different names ... 364 

Details respecting incidence of tax and amount of incomes liable 

Acquiescence of Rajah of Burdwan noticed with approbation ... ... 365 

License-tax also affects classes who benefit most by our rule ... ... „ 

Estimated produce a million in 1860-61, and 3| millions in 1861-62 ... ... 366 

Still further reduction in 1861-62 needed to equalize expenditure and income 
Deficit of year will be met from balances in Treasuries ... ... ... 367 

Reasons for taking power to borrow for a contingency ... ... ... „ 

Customs duty fixed at uniform rate of 10 per cent. ... ... ... 368 

Objection is not so much to amount of duty as to mode of valuation 
Meeting of merchants proposed to consider a uniform system of valuation 
Explanation of delay in floating a paper currency 
Progress of Railways; 52| millions required for completion 

Electric telegraph laid for 11,000 miles; sub-marine cable ... ... ... 369 

Civil public works interrupted during mutiny; to be prosecuted 
Measures of Lord Canning to enlist higher classes on our side ... ... 370 

Property re-invested in talookdars, and magisterial powers conferred ... ... 371 

Proposal to invest Sirdars in Punjab with similar powers... 

Right of adoption recognized and assurance given to Chiefs 
Mr. D. Seymour condemns Statement as unsatisfactory and unfair ... ... 372 

Deficit of 7 millions in 1860-61 admitted by Mr. Wilson to be 5J millions 
Blames Government of India for delaying military reductions 
Mr. Wilson’s estimate for police high compared with Sir C. Trevelyan’s ... ... 373 

His estimate of revenue considered to be below the mark ... 

New taxes prevent army being reduced so far as it might ... 

Estimate for barracks enormous; would refer question of fortifications to best authorities 374 
Stoppage of Civil public works censured as a sacrifice of resources 
Such works should have been kept separate and carried on by loans 
Railway guarantees might have been similarly provided for 

Admits great advantage of a paper currency for India ... ... ... 375 

Proposes a port near Cape Comorin for Galle, and a rail for a road to Sedashevaghur 
Approves of restoration of native gentry to their rightful position 
Advocates sale of fee-simple of lands 

Considers military expenditure susceptible of great reduction ... ... 376 

Objects to State Church establishment; rule should be as in Colonies 
Recalls to mind promise of a Blue Book for India 
Denies possibility of any surplus occurring in Punjab ... ... ... „ 

Proposal to make Singapore, Burmab and Tenasserim a separate Government ... 377 

Adverts to his former proposal to have one Mint instead of three 
Points out need of law reforms, and condemns stamps in suits 
Attributes greater delays to Secretary of State than in time of East India Company 
Would reduce higher civil salaries, increasing those of natives ... ... 378 

Secretary of State should set an example by reducing Home Establishment 
Appointment of Under Secretary of State vice Sir G. Clerk, censured 
Rivalry between Sir C. Trevelyan and Mr. Wilson; Secy, of State blamed for indifference „ 
Believes Mr. Wilson’s taxation will inaugurate a new era ... ... ... 379 

Mr. IV. Ewari considers Sir C. Trevelyan’s recall unavoidable 
Army reduction possible if a vigorous police be established 

Approves of magisterial powers to landholders and recognition of right of adoption 
Advocates establishment of military posts in the bills ... ... 380 
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Also introduction of English capital, improved communications and Public Works ... 380 

Considers irrigation the blood of India, and the great agent of improvement ... „ 

Speaks well of planters as benefactors of India ... ... ... „ 

If lower salaries be raised, higher ones might be reduced ... ... ... ,, 

In revenue advocates strict system of appropriation and imperial audit ... ... ,, 

Thinks Indian Council in England inconsistent with proper Government in India ... „ 

Mr. Gregson regrets Sir C. Trevelyan’s recall ... ... ... 

Thinks equalization of income and charges possible by reducing military expenditure ... „ 

Deprecates additional taxation on salt ... ... ... ... ( 

&ir H. Willoughby thinks revenue increase since 1857 accidental, and not the result of 

any measures ... ... ... ... ... 381 

Referring to increase of army, considers it impossible for finances to right themselves ... „ 

Apprehends more danger from obnoxious taxes than from a mutiny ... ... 382 

Mr. Gregson corrects an error in his quotation of revenue ... ... „ 

Mr. Roebuck criticizes measures in regard to compensation for losses ... ... „ 

Urges claim of Insurance Companies when Civilians served as soldiers ... 383 

Sir DeLacy Evans concurs with Mr. Roebuck as to claims of Insurance Companies ... „ 

Approves of fortified barracks ; regrets Sir C. Trevelyan’s recall ... ... „ 

Does not see need of so large an army, the rebellion being quelled by a smaller one ... 384 

Mr. Vansittart regrets necessity of another loan; state of finances appalling ... „ 

Income-tax scheme too sweeping; disapproves increased tax on salt and tobacco ... 385 

Considers license-tax less objectionable and more profitable ... ... 386 

Urges remodelment of Leg. Council and a mixed constitution like Indigo Commission „ 

Mr. Crawford objects to extension of guarantee system ... ... ... 387 

Suggests agreements taking effect not on opening but on working of lines ... „ 

In regard to compensation, would make one million the maximum ... ... 388 

Mr. Baring points out inconsistencies in Mr. Seymour’s complaints ... ... „ 

Improved system of accounts introduced in India ... ... ... 389 

Denies delay in Public Works ; Railway to Sedashevaghur not practicable ... „ 

Military expenditure already decreased six millions and native troops reduced ... „ 

Asserts against Mr. Seymour that Home expenditure has been revised ... . 

Mr. Ayrton considers raising a loan by Secretary of State the worst course for India ... 390 

Approves recognition of rights of aristocracy, the one redeeming feature ... 391 

Considers that no necessity has been shown for the new taxation ... ... „ 

Condemns Log. Council dealing with finances independently of House of Commons „ 
Advocates separate Governments to adopt measures suited to local circumstances . . 392 

Thinks Indian Navy useless, and that the expense should he saved ... ... 393 

Expenditure can be economized only by employing native agency 

Refers to junction of Courts of appeal as a saving and improvement ... ... „ 

Objects to expensive establishments when any scheme of improvement is introduced ... „ 

Instances Education and Public Works; foresees this in currency scheme ... „ 

Recommends increasing revenue by increasing productive resources ... ... 394 

Mr. Hadfield complains of 10 per cent, duty as protection to native manufactures ... „ 

Objects to an Ecclesiastical Establishment paid by the people of India ... ... 395 

Mr. Kinnaird thinks Mad. Irrig. Co. should be allowed to extend operations „ 

Mr. Lygon thinks the system of contracts with Railway Companies should he reviewed „ 
Major Parker denies authorities acting towards natives in an uneoneiiiatory way ... „ 

Mr. Gregson asks if subscribers to loan would come under income-tax ... ... 396 

Sir C. Wood replies to strictures of members; accounts produced without avoidable delay „ 

Charges Mr. Seymour with ignorance; Land Rev. improvement duo to Lord Harris „ 

Origin of Ecclesiastical Estabt.; provision of spiritual instruction for servants of Govt. „ 

Insists that necessity of enforcing economy is not lost sight of 

Defends appointment as Under Secretary of one not an Indian servant ... ... 397 

No further duty on salt contemplated 

Explains principles of compensation in reply to Mr. Roebuck 

Promises to consider question of remodelling Legislative Council ... ... 398 

Also of naval expenditure and amalgamation of Courts ... ... ... 

Not prepared to say that open competition is the best mode of procuring Railway 
materials ... ... ... ... ... 

Resolution agreed to and Report called for ... ... ... ... .' 

Repom on Loan Bill, 14th August 1860 ... ... gyy 

Mr. Hadfield thinks India should raise produce for our manufactures ... ... 

No prosperity so long as produce is exchanged for specie ... 

Mr. Easley complains of effect of tariff; proposes excise-duty on Indian manufactures/ ^ 
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Sir J. Graham • draws attention to expenses incurred on account of invalid soldiers 
Sir C. Wood has no information to show that trade is injured by Customs duty 
Increase of manufactures in India due to employment of British capital 
Does not see the wisdom of imposing an excise duty thereon 
Promises consideration of charge for dead weight of troops 
Besolution agreed to, and Bill ordered to be brought in 
Thibd Beading- op Loan Bill on 20th August 1860 
Mr. Buxton asks what force, European and Native, is to he maintained ... 

Eefers to recommendation of Commissioners and cites witnesses to the contrary 
Colonel Sykes asks why European force is greater than that which put down mutiny 
Contrasts cost of passages, as well as for wives qnd children 
Difference between expense of line troops and a partly line and partly local force 
Impossibility of Indian revenue hearing such a drain 
Mr. Madfield complains of cost to people of India of the Ecclesiastical Establishment 
Mr. Seymour corrects impression of Sir C. Trevelyan being actuated by rivalry to 
Mr. Wilson 

Asks why so large a native force is kept up, and why deficit is not taken at Mr. Wil¬ 
son’s figure 

Sir C. Wood is not prepared to give precise number of Europeans in India 

Cannot venture to order reduction against opinion of authorities in India 

As for Ecclesiastical Establishment, has simply filled up vacancies 

Eemarks on Mr. Seymour’s retractation of his attack on Sir C. Trevelyan 

Proves by quotations Mr. Seymour’s error that economy had not been enjoined 

Disproves his assertion that nothing had been done in matter of Police ... '... 

States that deficit as given does take into account Mr. Wilson’s possible reduction 

Binds deficit still larger from guaranteed interest on Bailways 

Mr. Seymour disclaims any intention to attack Sir C. Trevelyan 

Bill road third time and passed 

1801-62 —Debate on address in answer to Queen’s speech, Gth February 1861 ... 
Mr. Crawford's inquiry as to grounds of proposed loan of 3 millions ... 

Sir C. Wood explains loan not needed for general purposes 

But on account of circumstances connected with Bailway receipts and expenditure 

Great reductions of military expend, in past two years; equilibrium looked for next year 

Mr. Vansittart asks if Public Works have been suspended; replied to in negative 

First Financial Statement delivered by Sir C. WOOD, 3rd June 1861 

Accounts for 1859-60; explanations of discrepancies not received 

Estimate for 1861-62 not received, but understood to be satisfactory 

Duties on yarn and twist reduced from 10 to 5 per cent. ... 

Explains grounds of view taken by him in February, which is considered too sanguine 

Famine in North-West Provinces an unforeseen cause of possible deficiency 

Beduction of native army in view; immediate reduction dangerous 

Telegram from Mr. Laing anticipates no deficiency this year 

Loan needed on various grounds, as famine relief and Public Works 

Diminished Bailway balances in Home Treasury the immediate cause 

Mode of providing in England for Bailway expenditure in India 

I our millions the amount required if Companies are unable to raise enough 

General position of Bailway finance; 25 millions required to complete lines 

Completion important for relief from heavy guaranteed interest 

Public Works allowed to be important, but Bailways must take precedence 

Promises attention to works interrupted by the mutiny 

As well as to cotton production and navigation of the Godavery 

Mr. Bazley urges improvement of interior communications 

Considers Canals preferable to Bailways for heavy traffic ... 

Would improve land tenure, so as to pass property easily ... 

Charge for carriage of cotton by rail; limit should be one-third of a penny per mile ... 

Would make greater exertion to induce larger production of cotton 

Effect of increased duty to encourage rival manufactories 

Lord Stanley proposes to postpone discussion till receipt of estimates ... 

Considers reduction of military expenditure a sign of returning prosperity 
Thinks administration of affairs practicable with a smaller force 

Approves loan for Bailways ; would complete them before canals and irrigation works ... 
Wonld suspend other works or else entrust them to private parties 
Mr. J. B. Smith. Importance of opening up the Godavery for cotton carriage 
Instances effect of cheap carriage in improved cultivation of flax 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Mr. Vansittart takes a gloomy view of finances, Income-tax unproductive 
Object should be to restore confidence in native mind 

Mr. Crawford explains cause of difficulty in raising money by Railway Companies 

Remarks on alleged extravagance in construction of Railways 

Remarks on cotton cultivation ; food grains preferred 

Mr. Smollett considers alleged prosperity incompatible with need of a loan 

Proper policy not loans nor taxation but revision of establishments 

Advocates introduction of a better fiscal administration ... 

Would introduce permanent settlement in Madras 
Thinks number of European troops needlessly large 
Condemns increased military pay for India and staff appointments 
Abuses in Public Works Department; instances the Godavery works 
True policy economy in expenditure and just government ... 

Not loans but remittances required from India for Home Government ... 

Mr. D. Seymour complains of employment of English capital being discouraged 

Urges improvement of tenure and sale of land as means of cotton production 

Thinks no greater obstacles exist in the Godavery than in the Mississippi 

Colonel Sykes sees no difficufiy in regard to cultivation and improvement of quality ... 

Transport the main object; rivers and canals should bo improved 

Navigation of Godavery practicable; no objection to sale of unoccupied land 

Mr. Iladfield complains of import duty of 10 per cent, as too high 

Sir C. Wood thinks it better to assist Cos. with advances than to construct the lines ... 

Points out difficulties in connection with navigation of the Godavery 

Waift of inducement more than transport the bar to cotton cultivation ... 

Hopes to reduce duty on manufactured goods to 5 per cent. 

Tenure of land no insuperable bar to cultivation of cotton 

Loan not required for public expenditure, but to supply immediate wants ... 

Resolution to enable Secretary of State to raise a loan 

East India Loan Bill in Committee, 13th June 1861 

Mr. Iladfield suggests a clause to enable Trustees to invest in new stock 

Sir II. Willoughby observes that Secy, of State had miscalculated the state of the finances 

The only remedy reduction of military expenditure 

Points out defects in Mr. Laing’s calculations 

Considers Home charges extravagant in military items especially 

Army reductions the only chance, but to be effected cautiously 

Thinks imposition of new taxes dangerous ... 

Condemns mixing up of Railway with Government accounts .., 

Colonel Sykes shows untrustworthiness of estimates comparing 1860-61 and 1861-62 ... 

Points out danger of sudden disbandment of troops 

Home expenditure offers a wide field for curtailment ... ... 

Mr. Crawford defends Government from charge of embarking in Railway schemes ... 

Contracts were entered into by the late Court of Directors 

Denies obscurity of accounts and mixing up with Railway accounts 

Mr. Ayrton thinks water communications cannot supersede Railways 

Expediency of supporting present enteiprises rather than new ones 

Sir C. Wood points out objection to clause proposed by Mr. Hadfield 

Repudiates charge of giving too favorable a view of finance in February 

Admits discrepancies in Mr. Laing’s Stt. of which explanation bad not been received ... 

States that Railway expenditure must find a place in Statement of ways and means 

Bill reported without amendment 

1861-62, Sir C. WOOD’S Second Statement delivered 25th July 1861 

Sir C. Wood applies for discretionary power to raise money for Railways 

Estimates expenditure for present year on this account at 8 millions 

Assuming 3 millions to be raised by Companies, asks power to raise 5 millions 

Notices discrepancies in actuals and. estimates of 1859-60 

Cause believed to be military reduction carried to account of 1860-61 

Estimate of 1860-61, showing deficit with decreased expenditure 

Points to increased cash balances as proof of improvement 

Estimate of 1861-62 ; omissions noticed ; deficit met from cash balances ... 

Equilibrium of income and expenditure expected at end of 1861-62 
Hopes ere long to reduce duty on English manufactures ... 

Points to increased consumption of salt notwithstanding higher duty ... 

Opium revenue estimated low owing to falling price ' ... 

States a great deal to have been done in regard to army reduction 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Some particulars stated from Colonel Baird Smitli’s Famine Report 
Disputes between indigo planters and ryots; causes and issue 
Considers India able to supply cotton to full extent 

Hopes for much from visit of Mr. Heywood and Dr. Forbes to cotton districts 
Improvement of communication with coast; road to Sedashevaghurfor Dharwar ordered 
As regards Berar, Railway to Nagpore ordered to be completed 
The other route by the Godavery also to be pushed on speedily 
Policy of Lord Canning towards Native Princes continues to be carried out 
Good effects of institution of order of merit; elevation of Natives and Europeans to 
high position 

Provision for legislation on local subjects in Madras and Bombay 

Mr, Seymour’s suggestion to give local Governments power to make minor budgets 

Draws attention to cost of supervision of Public Works ... 

Considers reduction of Europeans in view of deficit preferable to license-tax 
Asks if Account Department in India has been remodelled as promised ... 

Thinks Trade and Navigation Returns should be published periodically ... 

Upholds income-tax as falling on personal property 

Importance of encouraging emigration and Public Works ... ... 

Remarks on indigo planting and indigo contracts 

Considers Railways more important for cotton than common roads 

Approves policy of conciliation and Order of Star of India 

Sir H. Willoughby expresses dissatisfaction with imperfect Statement of finances 

And with absence of control over Home military expenditure 

Asks what is the extreme amount of obligation contemplated on Railways 

Mr. Kinnaird urges reduction of military expenditure in England 

Approves conciliation policy, but holds that mutiny was purely military ... 

Thinks loans instead of an imperial guarantee disturb finances of England 
Recommends remunerative Public Works being under a separate Board ... 

Recommends restoration of irrigation works gone to decay ... 

Illustrates proposal by reference to Cuttack and Tanjore ... 

Great waste of goods the consequence of absence of canals and roads 

Mr. Vansittart points to mischief of loans instead of a comprehensive scheme of finance 

Complains of want of information as to relation between Govt, and Railway Cos. 

Proposes abolition of latter, management being transferred to Secy, of State and Council 

Mr. Crawford points out objections to transfer of Railways to Secretary of State 

Considers charge of extravagance in Railways recoils on Government 

Recommends sale of waste lands to restore native confidence 

Mr. J. B. Smith expects increased salt revenue from better communications 

Considers regular supply of cotton a matter of first importance 

Expects great advantages from opening out of the Godavery 

Colonel Sykes thinks savings from reduced native force more than absorbed by increased 
European force ... ... ... ... ... 

Does not regard debt of India as affording just cause for alarm 
Necessity of retrenching civil expenditure as well as police 
Importance of irrigation works and roads ; instances Ganges Canal 
Condemns income-tax as oppressive; would restrict it to incomes above £50 
Mr. W. Ewart would encourage British settlers 
Condemns advances; would establish a good law of contract 
Disappointed at no mention of tea cultivation 
Gratified to find position of native gentry recognized 

Mr. Adam is pleased with Mr. Laing’s speech in India as that of an able financier 

Danger of disbanding native force too rapidly 

Abolition of Indian navy only a transfer of charge to England 

Favors blending of income and license-tax to reach higher classes 

Condemns centralization ; would give local Govts, power of legislation and taxation ... 
Thinks borrowing rate high with a practical imperial guarantee 
Unfairness of charging cost of depots in England to India 
Advocates redemption of the land-tax 

Mr. Cregson would not encourage loans by India by an imperial guarantee 
Thinks expenditure may be further reduced; would go on with the Godavery 
Considers planters have reason to complain of want of a proper system of contract 
Hopes duty on salt will be reduced with increased revenue 
Mr. Bazley urges promotion of cotton cultivation with a better quality 
Mr. JIadfield urges power being given to trustees to invest in Indian funds 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, -continued. 

Sir C. Wood states impossibility of entirely separating Railway and General expend. ... 482 

States utmost amount required for Railways to be 50 millions ... ... „ 

Does not think it advantageous for Government to take charge of Railways ... 482 

Resolution enabling Secretary of State to raise money for service of Government ... „ 

1802.03, delivered by Sie C. WOOD, 17th July 1862 ... ... 485 

Sir C. Wood alludes to differences with Mr. Laing; disclaims personal feeling ... 486 

Points out Mr. Laing’s misrepresentation regarding 10 per cent, duty ... ... 487 

Chief points to bo noticed, inaccuracy of estimates and accounts from India ... „ 

Accounts of 1860-61 showing reduction of expense, not increase according to Mr. Laing 488 
Two singular mistakes pointed out, balancing each other ... ... _ ... 489 

Est. of 1861-62, deduction of loss by exchange and reduction of Home charge objected to 490 

Justifies estimate of Home charge as it stood before Mr. Laing’s reduction ... 491 

Refers to his Statement of finances in February as borne out by result ... ... 492 

Estimate of 1862-63 ; similar deductions made this year also ... ... ,, 

These included, Mr. Laing’s estimated surplus dwindles down to £440,000 ... „ 

And allowing for repealed tax, this surplus becomes a deficit of £285,000 ... „ 

Preliminary issue, whether increase of cash balances proves surplus ... ... 493 

Shows various causes of increase of balances without pointing to surplus ... ,, 

First question, whether loss on exchange is a proper deduction ... ... 494 

Explanation of term; practice has been to charge it to revenue ... 495 

Controverts reasons for omission assigned by Indian Government and Mr. Laing . 

Second question, whether repayment of advances can be treated as revenue ... 497 

Explanation of phrase, usual mode of adjusting such advances ... ... „ 

Mr. Laing's reasons controverted and inconsistencies pointed out ... ... 499 

Conclusion that advances are not chargeable to expend, norrepayments to be treated as rev. 501 

Financial review of the three years showing diminishing deficits 

Comparison of present with year before the mutiny ... ... ... 502 

Thinks utmost that can be done in military expenditure is reduction to 14 millions ... 503 

Rebuts charge of encumbering Indian finance by relieving Home charges ... „ 

Yearly deficits since 1856-57 stated; decreasing each year... ... ... 505 

Open loan system discontinued; progress of Railways ... ... ... „ 

Godavery works why delayed; roads as feeders to Railways ... ... „ 

Probable increase in supply of cotton ; Government interference prejudicial . 

Administrative reforms; legislative powers restored to Madras and Bombay ... 507 

Council supplied to Bengal with legislative powers ... ... ... „ 

Natives and Europeans admitted to Government Councils ... ... ... „ 

High Courts; no Natives yet technically qualified for appointment ... ... 50S 

Complaint of Lieutenant Governor of Bengal of want of fit persons for administration „ 
Army amalgamation ; arrangements not yet completed ... ... „ 

Reduction of native army and provision for officers ... ... ... „ 

XJlaims of officers of Indian army under consideration .. ... ... „ 

Treatment of Native Princes; non-annexation assured to them ... ... 509 

Success of policy in Oude towards intermediate landed class ... ... „ 

Permanent settlement throughout India intended as districts become fit for it ... 510 

Tribute to merits of Lord Canning ... ... ... ... 512 

Resolutions respecting revenues and charges of India as at 30th April 1861 ... 513 

Mr. H. Seymour extenuates Mr. Laing’s alleged errors in account ... ... 515 

Remarks on difference on question of loss by exchange ... ... . 

Gives Air. Laing credit for reducing income-tax; quotes Lord Canning’s words ... 516 

Thinks roads and bridges from Calcutta to North-West Provinces neglected ... „ 

Draws attention to Home retrenchment; alludes to new palace ... ... 517 

Complains of Receipt side of Home account being withheld from Government of India „ 
Proposes that greater encouragement be given to British enterprise ... ... 518 

As well as to irrigation works and sale of waste lands ... ... ... „ 

Mr. Smollett considers fin. management faulty; increased expend, compared with 

5 years back ... ... ... ... ... „ 

Gives neither Mr. Wilson nor Mr. Laing credit of all reductions made ... ... 519 

Considers grounds alleged for recent loans misrepresentations ... . 

Protests against mixing up Government and Railway monies ... ... „ 

Complains of patronage given to all sorts of Companies ... ... ... 520 

Comments on conduct of Sir C. Trevelyan in writing up Godavery scheme ... „ 

Parliamentary control needful; members of Council to sit in Parliament ... „ 

Would have no loans for Indian purposes through guaranteed Companies ... „ 

Instead of late budget, a sketch to be brought forward early, and votes taken ... „ 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

No further guarantees to private Companies on Secretary of State’s own authority 

Mr. Gregson does not concur that Home expenditure is exorbitant 

Accounts should be brought down to a later period than April 

Would exclude charge for exchange, and credit advances to head from which taken 

'Mr. Vansittart remarks on correspondence between Mr. Laing and Sir. C. Wood 

Blames Mr. Laing for summary conclusions and acting hastily ... ... 

Considers Mr. Laing’s complaint of heavy Home charges just 

Traces cause to extravagant manner of raising loans since mutiny 

Opulent classes should contribute towards paying off additional debt 

Knows of no fairer tax than nuzzurana or succession duty 

Mr. Crawford defends Secretary of State from Mr. Smollett’s attack ... 

Shows how loss by exchange should be annually debited in account 

In regard to cotton, approves of non-interference of Government ... .... 

Mr. Kinnaird defends Sir 0. Trevelyan from Mr. Smollett’s attack ... 

Points out results already from improving the Godavevy ... 

Colonel 2)ickso?i considers Mr. Smollett’s remarks greatly misinterpreted 

Mr. Buxton blames Mr. Smollett for attack on Sir C. Trevelyan in his absence 

Loss by exchange an investment by Govt, on Railways, to appear under Pub. Wks.... 

Col. Sykes considers loss by exchange and repayment of advances mere matters of acct. 

Denounces income-tax as abhorent to the feelings of the people 

Does not see necessity for so large a European force 

Mr. Marsh condemns tax on cotton goods; would tax gold and silver ornaments 
Mr. Puller’s remarks on controversy with Mr. Laing ... ... • ... 

Points out as a defect that budget does not show cash balances ... ... 

Would apply repayments of advances to local communications 

Sir. C. Wood states how interest on Railways, loss by' exchange, and advances repaid 
are treated in account 

Disclaims all intention of personally annoying Mr. Laing 
Resolutions agreed to 

1863-64, delivered by Sir C. WOOD, 23rd July 1803 

Actuals of 1801-62; rev. increased more than expend.; deficit reduced to £50,000 

Estimate of 1862-63, showiug surplus of £1,280,000 

Comparison of estimate of 1862-03 with actuals of 1861-62 

Budget of 1863-61, showing surplus of £816,000 

Reduction of income-tax and customs duty', reducing surplus to £480,000 
Indian navy abolished ; reasons for the step 

Reduction of charges and increase of revenue between 1859-60 and 1862-63 
Increased expenditure to be incurred on Public Works, barracks especially 
Remarks on sanitary condition of army and rate of mortality 
Increased expenditure also to be incurred on reproductive works 
Progress of Railways; 2,500 miles open 

Accusation rebutted of no applications for purchase of waste lands ... ... 

Culture of cinchona introduced in Madras ... 

Cotton production; want of gins the drawback 

Increase in salt consumed ; decline of Native and increase of British article 
Reduction of public debt by creating stock at 4 per cent. 

Admission of natives to the Council, the bench and other posts 
Resolutions respecting revenues, &c., as at 30th April 1862 ... 

Colonel Sykes approves promotion of natives aud policy towards Chiefs ... 

Approves labors of Military Finance Commission in reducing expenditure ... 

Remarks on mortality in army, and waste of youthful British life 
Attributes it to unjust distrust of native army 

Fin. result of increased European force notwithstanding reduction of Native force 
Cost of a European compared with that of aNative soldier... 

Mr. Vansittart notices paucity of members present in Parliament ... 

Denounces income-tax as the most odious of all imposts ... 

Has heard no complaint of salt-tax, but condemns excise duty on manufacture 
Thinks Home expenditure should be reduced like that of Indian Government 
Caution against undue reduction of European force 

Mr. Gregson advocates reduction of import duty on salt ... ... 

Is of opinion that accounts should be brought down six months later ... 

Thinks income-tax should not have been reduced before prescribed term 
Considers it unwise to depend on continuance of large opium revenue ... 

Approves of carrying out surveys as a preliminary to sale of waste lands 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Considers that fair remuneration will stimulate cotton production 
Calls attention to heavy tax imposed on sugar 

Mr. Kinnaird thinks a large European force gives increased security ... 

Ascribes growing prosperity to encouragement of Public Works 

Urges importance of stimulating private enterprise 

Is glad of increased grant for education 

Mr. Buxton advocates further reduction of European force 

Mr. Bazley urges increased facilities being given for supply of cotton ... 

Urges earlier presentation of accts. and a new item to show investments in reprod. works 

Mr. Ayrton points to high prices as the best stimulant of cotton production 

Defends Government from charge of conspiracy against Lancashire 

Contrast between India and America in regard to produce and conveyance of cotton 

Impediments to improvement of river communications 

Impracticability of making the Godavcry navigable above the delta 

Points to Railways as the best agent for developing resources 

Denies that tenure of land interferes with productive industry 

Regrets the increase of Ahkaree revenue 

Considers income-tax just when not carried too low 

Regrets that salt duty is kept up at so high an amount ... 

Caution against opium being regarded as a permanent source of revenue 

Approvos military reductions and abolition of navy 

Mr. Bazley protests against calumnies uttered against Lancashire 

Sir C. Wood’s replies to remarks of Members 

Resolutions agreed to 

1864-65, deiiveeed by Sie C. WOOD, 21st July 1864 
Accounts of 1862-63, showing surplus of £1,827,000 
Estimate of 1863-64; surplus of £257,000 expected 
Budget of 1864-65; surplus expected of £823,000 

Result accomplished by increase of revenue and decrease of expenditure ... 

Debt in India and England reduced by £8,313,01X1 

Precarious character of revenue from opium demonstrated 

Increase of revenue since 1856-57 shown under different heads 

Land revenue increase due to increasa of cultivation 

Manufacture of salt in Bengal closed on account of English importations 

Particulars of incidence of income-tax 

General reduction of import duties; small amount derived from natives ... 

Articles of luxury, as gold and silver ornaments, remain untaxed 
Rise in wages from increased price of provisions 

Consequent increased cost of Pub. Wks., law and justice, police, survey and settlements 
Increased price of food ascribed to land being diverted to cotton production 
Native cotton manufacture nearly extinguished in India ... 

Return showing increase in prices of different articles of food 
Production and importation of cotton nearly quadrupled since 1861 
Adulteration of cotton and mixing of different qualities ... 

Increased export of coffee, indigo, jute and wool 
Increased cultivation and export of tea 
Extension of cinchona cultivation, iu Neilgherries especially 
Importation of gold and silver; much used for ornaments... 

Vigorous prosecution of Public Works ; difficulty want of labor 
Light branch Railways undertaken without guarantee 
Telegraphic cable from Kurrachee to head of Persian Gulf 
Appointment of Sanitary Commissions for army and barracks 
Condition of Calcutta; throwing dead bodies into the river prohibited ... 

Inspection of Calcutta Jail once a month ... 

Internal affairs ; slight disturbance in North-West Frontier 
Particulars of expedition via Umhejda Pass ; conduct of the Bonairs 
Civil war in Cabul; affairs of Bootau 

Results of Parliamentary legislation; Natives and Europeans in Gov.-Gen.’s Council 
Also in Councils of Madras and Bombay; Council given to Bengal 
A N itive Judge on Calcutta Bench ; working of Civil Procedure Code ... 

Intimation of appointment of Sir John Lawrence to succeed Lord Elgin 

Policy of Government approved at a native meeting at Calcutta; Resolutions passed 

Resolutions respecting revenue, &c., as at 30th April 1863 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Hr. H. Seymour thinks if non-annexation had been sooner declared, it would have 
prevented the mutiny 

Approves redemption of land-tax ; thinks prior survey of waste lands retards reclamation 
Advocates sale of fee simple in land to encourage cultivation 
Does not think rise of wages will add to real cost of Public Works 

Slow increase of customs revenue disappointing, this being an index of the condition of 
the people... 

Hopes that telegraph through Persia will speedily be completed 

Progress of Railways satisfactory; indicates lines still wanted ... ... 

Advocates construction of Public Works by means of loans 
Refers to obnoxious taxes ; would abolish institution stamp 

Objects to mode of levying tax on spirits as encouraging drunkenness ... 

Want of proper measures the cause of cotton not being fixed as a staple production 
Would encourage English capitalists to settle in India ... ■ 

Hr. J. IS. Smith complains of budget being brought on at end of session 
Thinks speech of Indian Finance Minister should be produced 
Remarks on demand for labor, and rise in price of provisions 
Complains of little attention to navigation of rivers, as the Godavery ... 

Complains of duty on cotton goods as founded on a system of protection 

Difficulties of monetary system; importance of a gold currency 

Mr. Kinnaird regards difficulty of getting in accounts as causing delay in budget 

Regrets no allusion made to enormous duty on salt 

Mr. Vansittart regrets non-production of Sir Cj-Trevelyan s speech ... _ ... 

Thinks hostile collisions with States may be avoided by having natives to negotiate 
Advocates uniform duty on all opium exported throughout Iudia ... 

Mr. Crawford complains of heavy duty imposed on saltpetre ... ... 

Decrease in exports owing to nitrate of soda shipped from Germany 

Does not expect much advantage from a gold coinage ••• . 

Remedy for monetary pressure is to increase coining power of Mint 
Cotton from interior declared to be superior to that from Dliarvvar _ 

Accounts for small contribution to Customs revenue by habits of natives ... 

Ascribes rise in wages to introduction of Railways ... • • • 

Mr. Torrens thinks that for early submission of budget, accts. should be to Nov. or Dec. ... 
Opposes assimilation of Bengal system in regard to opium to that of Malwa 
Would take no steps in regard to gold coinage without suggestion from local authorities 
Points to unfavorable working of Act opening certain offices to the Uncovenanted 
Mr. Greqson would present accounts earlier, brought up to 31st December 
Thinks Government monopoly of opium in Bengal should be abolished ... 

Objects to tax on salt as being oppressively high 
Advocates introduction of a gold currency ... 

Sir II. Willoughby asks for information as to cost of army amalgamation 

Deprecates petty wars with hill tribes ... 

Thinks great caution necessary in interfering with salt tax ••• 

Colonel Sylces ascribes favorable features of administration to dexunct E. I. Co. 

Employment of natives in judicial administration no new thing ... 

Persons lower than Chiefs, but with greater ability, would be fitter tor Councils 
Points out inconsistency of not employing natives in medical service 
Condemns opium monopoly of Bengal as vicious ... 

Drain of bullion from England needed to pay balance of trade 
Mr. ISazley censures late submission of Indian budget ... 

Complains of Government interference with Manchester Cotton Go. 

Claims not only repeal of duty but free admission of cotton goods 

Urges importance of improving quality of cotton ... — 

Sir J. Elphinstone remarks on Parliamentary apathy m regard to Indian affairs ... 
Remarks regarding transport of troops via Red Sea . . _ ••• ••• 

Thinks that, with Railways, the number might he diminished 30 per cent. 

Would facilitate the coasting trade ; channel through Adam’s Bridge ... 

Criticizes policy of abolishing navy ; claims consideration for its officers... 

Question as to'boundary of territories of India and the Crown, and as to Singapore 

Considers cotton cultivation in India an ephemeral project "• 

Mr. (r. Duff pronounces speech of Secretary ot State a concatenation ot broken sentences 
Mr. Ayrton thinks the Statement made in India should bo laid before the House 
Thinks some check necessary on consumption ot ardent spirits 
Gives Sir C. Trevelyan credit for using surplus for reduction ot debt ... 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Sir C. Wood explains how the Indian budget comes to be submitted so late ... 60D 

Justifies duty on salt by reference to state of finances ... ... ... 601 

Considers evils of tax on this article much over-rated ... ... ... 602 

Admits pass duty on opium at Bombay should be proportioned to that at Calcutta ... „ 

Explains state of case in regard to waste lands ... ... ... „ 

States that complaints of valuation of piece goods are not well founded ... ... „ 

States that Government of India has been addressed regarding saltpetre duty ... 603 

Explains delay in coining bullion presented at Bombay ... ... ... „ 

Explains why Sir C. Trevelyan’s speech in Calcutta is not on the table ... ... „ 

Explanations relative to transport of troops ... ... . 

Supplies information asked for relative to Singapore ... ... ... 604 

Mr. Torrens repeats his proposal for making up accounts to an earlier date ... „ 

Sir C. Wood states that delay takes place in making up accounts in India ... „ 


Sir J. Hlphinstone thinks an order only necessary to make up accts. to a particular day ... 605 

Draws attention to state of barracks ; thinks it possible to do with 20,000 or 30,000 

fewer Europeans ... ... ... ... ... „ 

-Repeats his proposal to apply money for improvement of Paumben Channel ... „ 

Mr. II. Seymour asks why Eiomc accounts cannot be laid on the table.,. ... „ 

Complains that accounts’submitted have no columns comparing with previous years ... ,, 

Sir C. Wood refers to papers produced as containing such comparison ... ... „ 

Mr. Oreqson explains that he asked not for repeal hut reduction of salt duty ... „ 

Sir C. Wood states measures to be in progress for consolidating various treasuries ... „ 

Sir J. Hlphinstone gives notice of moving rejection of Resolutions if nothing be done 


for naval service ... ... ... ... ... „ 

Resolutions agreed to ... ... ... ... ... „ 

1865-66, delivered by Sie C. WOOD, 29 th June 1865 ... ... 607 

Steps taken for putting accounts on improved footing ... ... ... „ 

Actuals of 1863-64, showing surplus of £78,000 ... ... ... 608 

Comparison with 1862-63 ; falling off of surplus due to opium ... ... „ 

Estimate of 1864-65, showing deficit of £263,000 ... ... ... „ 

Difference owing to increased charge on opium, the army, and Public Works ... 600 

Comparison with 1863.64; increased rev. from salt, opium and sale of land at Bombay,.. „ 
Increased charges in opium, the army, Public Works, law and justice, education, &c. ... „ 

Budget of 1865-66; increased revenue under land, salt, opium and stamps ... 610 

Increased charges under army, Public Works, law and justice and police ... „ 

Discontinuance of income-tax ; circumstances attending it ... ... „ 

Comparison of revenue and charges in 1861-62 with 1864-65 and 1805-66 ... 612 

Rise of price of provisions cause of increased pay to soldiers and others ... 613 

Imposition and disallowance of export duties on coffee and tea ... ... „ 

Reckless speculation at Bombay in Back Bay and Elphinstone land shares ... 614 

Appointment of Mr. Massey as Finance Minister for India ... ... „ 

Expenditure on Public Works and Railways in last six years ... ... 615 

Improved condition of revenue from extended cultivation.., ... ... „ 

Extension of cotton cultivation ; want of labor the drawback ... ... „ 

Improvement in quality likely to be attended with fall of price ... ... 616 

State of inquiry in Oude ; no reversal of Lord Canning’s policy ... ... „ 

Inquiry simply on question whether rights of ryots exist ... ... ... 617 

Relations between talookdars and their ryots ... ... ... 619 

Affairs of Bootan ; object in undertaking operations ... ... ... „ 

Resolutions respecting revenues, &c., as at 30th April 1864 ... ... 621 


Mr. H. Seymour asks for Statement of accounts like the French Expose de V Empire 622 


Thinks Finance Minister’s annual statement should be laid on table ... ... „ 

Regrets decrease in land revenue in 1864-65, and no sale of waste lands... ... „ 

Doubts if due regard is paid to economy in respect of certain heads ... ... „ 

Asserts Public Works Department to be in a most disorganized state ... ... 623 

Considers European force too large, and estimate for barracks excessive ... ... „ 

Complains that half the grant for education is absorbed in establishments ... 624 

Blames policy of taxing jute, wool, tea and coffee, as cowardly ... ... „ 

Suggests scheme of income-tax, and a license-tax on those who do not pay the other ... „ 

Asks if question of defence of India, as a whole, has been considered ... ... „ 

Is of opinion that Bombay should be the capital instead of Calcutta ... ... 625 

Disapproves inquiry in Oude, and depression of native aristocracy in N.-W. P. ... „ 

Is opposed to ecclesiastical establishments in India ... ... ... 626 

Mr. Yansittart does not consider European force too large ... ... „ 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Would raise a loan for new barracks and other military works 
Holds that Government was pledged to give up income tax after five years 
Censures Secretary of State’s interference with Government of India 
Asks if Mr. Cust’s report on reduction of Civil Service salaries in N. W. P. has been 
received 

Mr. Buxton explains circumstances under which Sir C. Trevelyan proposed a loan for 
Public Works 


Proposal changed by Sir J. Lawrenee to an export duty ... ... ... 

Considers the European force unnecessarily large 

Mr. Bazley hopes for accounts at beginning instead of end of session ... 

Points to inconsistency of borrowing in face of an apparent surplus 

Thinks large savings possible without impairing efficiency 

Considers offices to be built in London, and barracks in India, extravagant 

Thinks Public Works should embrace reproductive works, as roads and irrigation 

As regards cotton displacing grain, thinks there is enough land if properly cultivated ... 

Colonel Sylces puts no confidence at atl in budget estimate 

Objectionable nature of some items of increased revenue ... 

Regards tax on salt analogous to one on beer in England ... 

Points to odium incurred by Government being mixed up with opium production 

Reduction of native regulars counterbalanced by an armed police 

Refers to dissatisfaction in military ranks, and even in staff corps 

Approves of course taken with regard to income tax 

Mr. Einnaird denies that the police arc ordinarily armed 

Approves of inquiry in Oude made for benefit of peasantry 

Approves of sanction being withheld from restriction on trade ... ... 

Mr. Ewart thinks a printed Statement should be placed in bands of members 

Sir C. Wood replies to remarks; too few and too many troops 

Explains on what principles military chaplains were sent out 

Explanation with regard to interference with Government of India 

No memorandum received respecting reduction of salaries 

Explains item ‘ cost of collection’especially as respects opium 

Shows how Public Works expenditure in India differs from Parliamentary voting 

Admits want of manure for land, it being used as fuel 

Increased salt revenue an evidence of increased comfort 

Denies that the police ordinarily carry arms 

Resolutions agreed to 

1866-67, deliveked by Viscount CRANBOURNE, 19th July 1866 
Actuals of 1864-65, showing deficit of £193,000 
Estimate of 1865-66, giving £20,000 surplus 

Comparison of receipts with 1864-65 ; increase in Land and Forest revenue 
Increase under Abkaree; excise laws in India discourage drinking 
Discontinuance of income tax; a failure as to results 
Cause of failure, untrustworthiness of returns 

Loss on salt caused by transfer of duty on imported salt to customs 
Gain in customs, opium, and Public Works from sale of lauds at Bombay 
Comparison of expenditure; decrease in cost of collection... 

Army expenditure much the same ; annual average 13 millions ... _ ... 

Increase in Pub. Wks., law and justice, police and education, the last rising since 1854... 
Budget of 1866-67, showing deficit of £72,800 ... 

Increased rev. in land, excise, customs and salt; decrease in opium,'stamps and Pub. Wks. 


Possibility of opium yield proving fallacious ... ... 

Position examined that opium revenue is as stable as that from beer and spirits in England 
Element of uncertainty, the consuming country being a foreign one 
Another element, the practice of bringing forward or keeping back, to influence prices,,. 
Confidence expressed by Mr. Laing in Indian finance not justified by event 

Percentage of revenue increases ; land-tax and customs 
Inelasticity of salt-tax, consumption not increasing with wealth 

Expenditure on Public Works, though paid out of revenue, mainly a charge on capital... 
Railway extension; returns from G. I. P. and E. I. Railways profitable 
Mr. Laing. His reasons for advising discontinuance of income and license taxes 
Real condition of Indian finance as regards phst progress and future prospects 
Equilibrium restored in last year of Lord Canning's administration 
Elasticity of revenue shown by comparing 1854 to 57 with 1861-62, and since 
Rate of increase since 1861-62, a million a year 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Question of degree of reliance to be placed on estimates of opium revenue 
Stows steady rise to have talten place since 1861-62 
Believes increase to be due entirely to consumption in China, 

Entertains no apprehension from other sources of supply being opened ... 

Quality of Indian drug .secures it from competition of Chinese article ... 

Thinks object should be such a production as will keep price from Ks. 1,000 to Rs. 1,200 
per chest ... ... ... .... 

Believes no greater injury results from opium than from whisky elsewhere 
Kate of increased expenditure since 1862-03, a million a year 
Cost of collection includes charge of manufacturing opium and salt 
Fixed charges on revenue ; dead weight the same in 1865-66 as in 1862-63 
Army expenditure higher on account of two small wars ... 

Increase inevitable as far as concerns price of provisions and batta 
Considers ‘ irregular system’ fraught with great danger ... 

Apprehends danger from police force becoming a military force 

Increased expenditure on Public Works, law, police and education ... ■ ... 

Necessity of caution in imposing new taxes... 

Development of Railway system ; lines to Kurrachee and Peshawur 
Advantage of guarantee system in combination with direct system ... 

Points out urgent need of works of irrigation... ... 

Mr. Stansfeld ; remarks on gradual rise of Civil Service estimates 

Approves of Mr. Massey’s policy ; budget a sound one 

lias no objection to remunerative works being carried on by loans 

Urges improvement of civil administration as the groat object 

Mr. Smollett explains cause of Parliamentary indifference to Indian affairs 

Points to Mysore as proof that annexation policy is not abandoned 

Financial position satisfactory, but recommends economy at India Office,.. 

Practice in Madras of manufacturing accounts of reproductive works 

Defers to irrigation works at Rajahmundvy in proof 

Also to the Company projected by Sir Arthur Cotton 

Failure of speculation of a canal from the Mahanuddee to Calcutta 

Also of Ganges Canal; objects to loans without sanction of Parliament 

Mr. Crawford refers to advantages of completing system of Railways ... 

Opium sales being public, has no fear of great reduction of revenue ... 

Causes of greater cost of East Indian than of Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Asks for information as to introduction of a gold currency 
Lord W. Hay explains cause of small yield from excise ... 

Abolition of income tax desirable on account of the pledge, and as being unsuitable 
Duty of putting military defences on a proper footing 
Insists on danger of an armed police 

Remarks on costliness of police, differing in different Presidencies 
Remarks on forests and their management ... 

Remarks on European vagrancy and remun. works ; initiative belongs to Govt. 
Defends annexation policy as a necessity and means of security 
Sir J. Fergusson considers present prosperity due to policy prior to 1801 
Plea for barracks as a saving, by diminishing mortality ... 

Police to what extent armed ; superior to old village system 
Measures taken to redress complaints of officers iu army ... 

Points out good results of certain Public Works, in reply to Mr. Smollett 

Importance of ordinary roads ; defences of India under consideration 

Mr. J. B. Smith urges budget and accounts being produced at beginning of session .,. 

Points out that a small part only of expenditure is for reproductive works 

Refers to foolish course followed in regard to the Godavery works 

Public Works to be executed by means of loans, not out of revenue 

Controversy between Bengal and Madras Engineers regarding Ganges Canal 

Regrets no reduction in army; recommends breech-loading arms 

Colonel Sykes describes state of army in and since time of East India Company 

Also state of things since amalgamation of February 1861 

Military policy towards native troops before and since 1860 contrasted ... 

Mr. Liddell complains of want of papers containing information in connection with 
budget 

Remarks on inability of revenue to provide for irrigation works 
Failure of Behar irrigation project; need of proceeding by wa.y of loan 
Mr. Ayrton points to absence of Statement made in India as a defect ... 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Want of a correct and complete balance-sheet another defect 
Constitution of Council of India defective as regards responsibility 
Division of duty to members by Departments, expedient ... ... 

Points out defects in business power of Council in England 

Mr. Seymour asks if steps have been taken to make up accounts to 31st December ... 
Unquiet feeling in India arising from apprehended annexation ... 

Mode of carrying on Public Works ; private enterprise desirable 
Refers to disorganized state of Department as a reason for it ... 

Expense of education increased, with no benefit to masses ... ... 

Puts a question as to public accounts, the gentlemen sent out having died 
Viscount Cranbourne denies any intention to dethrone Holkar and Scindia . ' 

Denies death of treasury officials sent to arrange accounts in India ... ^ 

Difficulty of determining works chargeable to capital and revenue respectively ... 

Admits that Mr. Massey was justified in refusing to impose new taxes 
Present difficulty of Public Works, how to obtain money ... 

Points to scarcity of labor and rise of wages as fresh difficulties 
Donies having confounded salt and saltpetre; their mutual relation 
Explains state of question of gold currency 

In regard to earlier accounts, states that year now ends with March 

Difficulty does not arise from Department, but from House of Commons ... 

Defends Council in England from charge of incapacity 

Mr. Kinnaird urges increased grant for education 

Resolution respecting revenue, &e., as at 30th April 1865... 

Me. Aykton’s Resolutions moved 12th August 1867 ... ... ... 

Proposes a series of Resolutions on Indian administration... 

Considers system of Governor General in Council inefficient for its purpose 
Historical sketch of the past; addition of Law Member 
Further addition of Finance Member, making six at present time 
Mode of transacting business between Governor General and Members ... 

No member for industry and commerce, a defect 

Points to expense of telegraphic system, and delays in making np accounts 

Railway management another case calling for guidance of industrial member 

Refers to a proposal for irrigation works burdened with heavy establishment charges... 

Charges want of intelligence in dealing with irrigation schemes 

Unwise measures pursued in regard to coal formation in Central India ... 

Compares imports and exports of India with those of Eastern Colonies ... 

Second proposition ; separate Govt, for Bengal; an independent officer from England 
Reform of Bengal Government first step, to prevent calamities like Orissa Famine 
Third proposition, relating to Council in England; its history 
Advocates introduction of fresh men with new ideas 
Proposes retirement by rotation after six or seven years ... 

Last proposition, relating to Resolutions on accounts two years old 
Proposes Resolution on estimates of ensuing year 

Mode of dealing with transport of troops and postal service, in which England ail'd 
India are jointly concerned 

Resolutions moved; Amendment and question proposed ... 

Mr.Kinnaird refers to irrigation and navigable canals as means of preventing famine 

Extracts from Report of Orissa Famine Comrnrs. to encourage English enterprise in India 

Sir S. Northcote describes mode of doing business in Governor General’s Council 

Agrees that a member for trade and agriculture deserves consideration 

Appointment announced of Colonel Strachey to superintend irrigation service 

Points out difficulties attending remodelment of Bengal Government 

Deprecates decision on difficult question of Council in England 

Points out objections to voting in Parliament on Indian expenditure 

But has no objection to more direct supervision and criticism of accounts 

Improvements in view in form of estimates for coming year 

Suggests points to which auditor’s attention might be directed 

Bears testimony to able discharge of duties by members of his Council 

Mr. Laing affirms Indian Government to be on the whole a great success 

Considers cases of Canada and Australia inapplicable for comparison 

Progress in railways greater than in Russia; importance of political lines 

System of telegraphs originated with political, not commercial objects ... 

Danger to India of Gov.-Gen. being made Chief Clerk to carry out Secy, of State’s orders... 
Reasons assigned for unsatisfactory state of Bengal Government 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Personal Government (age of gold) become a system of red tapism (age of iron) 

Would abolish Board of Revenue as an encumbrance 

Independent Govt, for Bengal not practicable while Gov.-Gen. resides at Calcutta ... 
Would sever outlying provinces, placing them under Chief Commissioners 
Bengal to go on as now, more personal responsibility being introduced ... 

Kind of person to he sent out as Governor, described 

Similar remarks apply to Government of India ; personal responsibility necessary 
Kind of person required for post of Governor General 
A special qualification, skill in selection of subordinates 

Both Gov.-Gen. and Secy, of State should encourage subordinates to act for themselves 
Mode of conducting business; member to decide 

Gov.-Gen. to decide more important questions ; and the whole Council those of imperial int. 
Doubts utility of a member for trade and agriculture; Finance Member to deal with 
such questions 

Thinks a member for Public Works, particularly irrigation, of importance 
As regards Home Council thinks a permanent Council objectionable 
Secretary of State should support Gov.-Gen.; large questions of policy an exception ... 
Distinguished retired officers might be made Privy Councillors to Secretary of State ... 
ilir. Seymour considers results of personal Government fallacious ; good laws required ... 
Comparison of English and Russian systems ; our great defect exclusion of natives 
Composition of Gov.-Gen.’s Executive Council; members to form a cabinet with title of 
minister 

Would follow the same plan for Madras and Bombay 

Legislative Council should represent natives more fully 

Punjab with Scinde to form a separate Governorship ; also Central India 

Seat of Supreme Government to be at Poonah, tantamount to Bombay ... 

Recommends that Burmah he placed under control of Colonial Office 
One code of law to be established, with trained natives as lawyers 

Council in England too numerous; should he formed of two members from each 
Presidency ... i ... 

Estimates of Home Government should bo submitted to the House 
Colonel Sykes considers local officers chietty to blame in matter of Orissa Famine 
Would aim at personal responsibility, as in the Non-Regulation Provinces 
Would give Governors Councils; 35 years’ service rule a security against superannuated 
imbecility ... ... 

Thinks Council in England necessary; would insist on retirement after four years 
States discontent to exist among native troops by being degraded to irregulars 
Would associate qualified natives in Government of India ... 

Vise. Cranbourne defends Govt, from unduly pressing on Railway schemes in N.-W. P. 
Maintains Indian Government to he a success, hearing comparison with England 
Explains proper policy in constructing Railways through Native States ... 

Denies deficient interest taken by Government in regard to irrigation 
Delay in minor matters owing to extreme centralization in Calcutta 
Would restrict interference of Central Govt, and make assignments to minor Govts. 
Thinks Council in England necessary to check improper expenditure 
Points out vague apportionment of responsibility between Secy, of State and his Council 
Advocates shorter tenure of oifice, but with good retiring pensions 
Mr. J. S. Mill’s general remarks on importance of Councils and of personal responsibility 
Success of Indian Govt, due to its being carried on in writing, and based on discussions... 
Would give Bengal the benefit of a Council, especially if one, not a Civil Servant, be ap¬ 
pointed Governor 

Instead of Lieut. Govrs. would give Govrs. to Bengal and N.-W. P. assisted by Councils 

Advantages of a numerous Council in England pointed out 

Thinks members should go out at intervals, being eligible for re-election 

Mr. J. B. Smith would make up accts. so that budget he ready at beginning of session 

Particulars of cotton production; quality from Indian and American seed 

Necessity of European superintendence; results in Kandeish 

Importance to Indian competition of cheap transit to port of shipment ... 

Mr. Aryton withdraws his Amendment by leave 

1867-68, delivered by Sie STAFFORD NORTIICOTE, 12th August 1867 
Actuals for 1865-66; deficit changed into a large surplus ... 

Causes of apparent change ; mode of keeping accounts 

Estimate for 1866-67 ; year curtailed by one month for earlier submission of budget ... 
Cause of delay pressure of business in England, rather than time of receipt from India 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Budget showed a pretty even balance, but regular estimate a large deficit ... 743 

Falling off in opium, mint and land sales at Bombay; increased payments under Rail¬ 
ways and Home charges ... ... ... ... ... „ 

Items of improved revenue, especially salt; the latter a test of condition... ... „ 

Indian expenditure and that of United Kingdom compared ... ... 744 

Holds out no hope of greatly reducing army expenditure ... ... ... „ 

Cost of living points to likelihood of increased military charges ... 746 

Importance of pushing on Railways to North-West Provinces as ameasure of economy ... , 

Cost of collection of revenue more than in England ; causes explained ... ... 747 


Law, police, education, &c., cost more than in England; tendency of these items to increase „ 
Increase of salaries subjected to close scrutiny before sanction ... ... „ 

Interest of debt compares favorably to India, being 11 against 39 per cent, on expend. 748 


Comparison of value of consols and of Indian securities ... ... ... ,, 

Public Works expenditure 12 against 1 per cent., nearly all carried out by Govt. ... ,, 

Indicates difficulties attending execution of irrigation works ... ... 749 

Lord Napier cited to show variation of estimates of cost and acreage ... ... 750 

Measures for improvement; appointment of Colonel Straekey to superintend ... „ 

Change in mode of charging expenses, not to income but to capital ... . 

Budget of 1867-68, showing deficit of over a million ... ... ... 751 

Deficit to be met by a license tax and by manipulating the accounts ... ... ,, 

Advocates temporary loans for barracks repayable in 10 or 12 years ... ... 752 

Distinction between such debts and loans for reproductive works .., ... ' „ 

Increase in land revenue ; change in customs duties ; various other items . 

Remarks on dissatisfaction caused by imposition of license tax ... ... 754 

Thinks Mr. Massey erred in taxing incomes from salaries ... ... .. 

Proposed transfer to local Governments of power to tax for local purposes ... 755 

Advances for reproductive works capable of recovery in this way ... ... 756 

Resolution respecting revenues, &c., as at:30th April 1866 ... ... 757 

Mr. Crawford’s remarks on revised tariff arrangements proposed by Committee ... „ 

Points to saltpetre trade as destroyed by Mr. WildqnV taxation ... ... 758 

Other examples ; cinnamon in Ceylon, and sulphur in Two Sicilies ... ... ,„ 

Expects same fate with indigo; competition between Madras and Guatemala ... „ 

Condemns increased duty on grain ; salt revenue flourishing owing to facility of con¬ 
veyance by rail ... ... ... ... ... 759 

Local taxation for irrigation works ; bad consequences of dependence on Supreme Govt. „ 
Urges full consideration of Railway projects, as Indus Valley line ... ... 760 

Mr. Laing concurs as to bad effects of some export duties, as in case of saltpetre ... „ 

Unpopularity of license tax ; cases in which it led to suicide ... ... ,, 

Considers imposition of the tax by Mr. Massey premature ... ... 761 

Thinks there is room for economy in army expenditure ... ... ... „ 

Would leave direct taxation to local Governments ... ... ... 762 


Mr. Faiocett thinks there is no test of prosperity unless wages rise in greater ratio 
than prices ... ... ... ... ... „ 

Depreciation of value of money shown by rise of price, makes commutation of land 

revenue dangerous ... ... ... ... ... „ 

Condemns export duty on grain ; would not increase salt tax ... ... „ 

Condemns license tax as being unequal as well as unpopular ... ... „ 

Thinks Orissa Famine could have been warded off; asks what is being done to prevent 

a recurrence ... ... ... ... ... 763 

Mr. M ’Loren points to inconsistency between Statements made and terms of Resolution „ 

Mr. Bazley censures delay in bringing forward the budget ... ... 764 

Approves suggestion for a minister of trade and agriculture ... ... „ 

Thinks Railway accommodation insufficient for public wants ... ... „ 

Commends medical service to consideration of Government ... ... „ 

Want of Public Works the cause of progress of country being retarded... ... „ 

Sir S. Northeote proposes to amend Resolution to moot Mr. M’Laren’s objection . 

States that irrigation works are going on as a means of averting calamities ... 765 

Amendment put and agreed to ; Resolution carried as amended ... . 

1868-09, delivebed By Sie S. NORTHCOTE, 27th July 1868 ... ... 767 

Announces Mr. Massey’s return to England before expiry of term ... ... „ 

Actuals of 1866-67 compared with budget estimate of the year ... ... 768 

Estimate of 1867-68 compared with budget of the year ... 

Public Works extraordinary included, though chargeable to capital ... ... 769 

Items of increased and decreased revenue specified ... ... ... „ 
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Customs duty increased, compared with 1865-66, the last complete year... ... 770 

No ill effects found to result from increased duty on grain ... ... „ 

Disapproves, nevertheless, of imposition of export duties ... ... ... „ 

Items of increased expenditure, and the causes of increase ... ... 771 

Decrease in guaranteed interest due to decline in Railway receipts ... ... 772 

Decrease under Public Works, the whole sum estimated not spent ... ... 773 

Budget of 1868-69, showing deficit of a million, including Public Works extraordinary „ 
If these be charged to capital, deficit will become surplus ... ... „ 

Views distinction between Public Works ordinary and extraordinary, with jealousy ... „ 

Apprehends danger from ordinary^rtT^s being placed to loan account ... ... 774 

Barracks and embankments not to he treated as extraordinary, though they may he met 

by a temporary loan ... ... ... ... 775 

Has ruled that irrigation and special fund works only are to he classed as extraordinary „ 

If ordinary works require a loan, repayment to be made out of revenue ... ... 776 

Comparison with past year ; increase of revenue and charges ... . 

Increased revenue due mainly to improved condition of Orissa ... ... „ 

One-sixth of whole estimated revenue derived from opium ... ... „ 

Modified mode of estimating opium by taking an average price ... • ... 

Approves borrowing for reproductive works, but fears proceeds may not be applied to 

extinction of debt ... ... ... ... • ... 777 

Necessity of renewing license-tax ; reasons in favor of renewal ... ... „ 

Comparison of taxation with 1856-57 under Land Revenue, Excise, &c., and Assessed 

Taxes ... ... ... ... ... . 

Improvements in Home account, with a new comparative Statement ... ... 778 

System adopted of referring accounts to Standing Committee for examination ... 779 

Objections to Parliamentary control of Indian expenditure ... ... „ 

Improved sanitary arrangements subject of communication with Indian Government ... 780 

Proposals for petty increase of charges to be reserved, and sent together from India ... „ 

Extension of Railways ; financial relations between Central and Local Governments . 

Mr. Laing approves Mr. Massey’s policy in not altering taxation of the year ... 781 

Concurs as to danger of Public Works being improperly charged to capital . 

Shows why a more cheerful view of Indian finance should he taken ... ... 782 

Considers equilibrium to have been restored from 1862 to 1867 

Points out charges against revenue which elsewhere would he against capital ... 783 

Military expenditure not diminished owing to cost of pay and provisions ... „ 

Considers civilian control over military expenditure necessary ... ... „ 

Alleged precariousness of opium revenue not altogether correct 

Shows material progress by figures ; increase of land revenue and stamps ... 785 

Also in excise and salt, the last being especially important ... ... 

Progress in education ; increase of postal communications ... ... 786 

Increased imports and exports, tonnage, mileage of and receipts from Railways 
Points to low taxation and small public debt as proofs of superior position of' India ... 787 

Would give all possible encouragement to important Public Works 

Railway extension to Kurrachee and Peshawur a necessity ... ... 788 

Is in favor of Government executing these works rather than private Companies 
Would provide for them by loans raised gradually ... ... iti ” 

Relative merits of personal Government and Councils ; question one of degree ... 789 

Secretary of State especially needs advice from retired officers of experience 
Mr. Grant Duff refers to recent advance of Russia in Central Asia . 

Colonel Sykes denies progress of trade, imports and exports having fallen off ... 790 

Draws attention to late presentation of budget made up to March 

Considers revenue from opium no gratification to moral sense of the country ” 

Progress of education satisfactory, hut the effect must he to raise native hopes ... 

Approves distinction between ord. and extraord. Pub. Wks. ; budget should show surplus 791 
This surplus to be applied to irrigation and other works provided by loan 
Mentions existence of dissatisfaction amongst officers in the army ... ... „ 

Remarks on health of troops ; points to increased cost of army ... 792 

Contrasts cost with that of army of late East India Company ... 

Draws attention to native regiments being without old officers ... 

Mr. .Baxley regrets late bringing forward of the budget ... ... ” 

Urges irrigation, communications, and extension of Railways ... ” 

Is glad of prospect of 30 years’ leases resulting in increased rent afterwards ... 793 

Rejoices in efforts made to increase quantity and quality of cotton ... 

Proposes agricultural inspection and a system of statistics 
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Thinks remission of salt-duty would be a great boon ... ... ... 793 

Mr. Kinnaird approves of increased grant for education ... ... ... 794 

Suggests whether moral considerations do not outweigh fin. advantage of opium rev. ... „ 

Exonerates Mr. Massey from blame of defraying sanitary and barrack charges out of loans „ 
Considers constitution of Council in England faulty and requiring revision ... „ 

Mr. Lusk points to empty benches as showing amount of interest in India ... „ 

Suggests advertising for tenders of stores and provisions ; mentions an offer of coals 

which was declined ... ... ... ... ... 795 

Sir S. Northcote states principle followed in supplying stores ; Admiralty contractors 
engaged ... ... _ ... ... ... „ 

Explains how the tender of coals came to be declined ... ... ... „ 

Denies that he charged Mr. Massey with throwing barrack charges on loans ... „ 

Has taken steps to expedite publication of Trade Returns ... ... 796 

States question of salt duties to be under consideration ... ... ... „ 

Concurs in importance of pushing on Railways ^o North-West ... ... „ 

Political Railways ordered to be proceeded wdth at once ... ... ... 797 

Railway to Rawulpindee to be constructed by Government.. ... ... , 

Indus Valley scheme depends on report on Kurrachee ... ... ... „ 

Resolution respecting revenues, &c., as at 31st March 1867 ... ... „ 

1869-70, delivebed by DUKE op ARGYLL, 23bd July 1869 ... ... 799 

Indian Budget means Statement made by Finance Minister before Legislative Council... „ 
Comparison of 1867-68, the last year of complete accounts, with 1856-57 ... „ 

Increase in whole revenue, 45j per cent., distributed under heads ... ... 800 

Customs increase especially satisfactory looking at reduced duties ... . 

Land revenue increase due mainly to extension of cultivation ... ... 801 

Imports and exports indicate the great resources as well as trade of India. 

Remarks on assertion that India is in a state of chronic deficit ... ... 802 

Increase of expenditure; causes of increased cost of army; possibility of reduction ... „ 

Remarks on increase of interest on debt, and on state of Indian credit ... ... 804 

Remarks on extraordinary 1 expenditure for Public Works ... ... ... 805 

Lord Dalhousie quoted showing deficits to be owing to this cause ... ... „ 

Provision for Public Works by loan ; what works chargeable to loan ... ... 806 

Estimate of 1868-69; deficit 3 millions owing to deficient land rev. and increase of expend. 807 
Drought in North-West Provinces; apprehended famine mitigated ... ... „ 

Progress of irrigation; benefits resulting therefrom ... ... ... „ 

Budget of 1869-70; small surplus exclusive of extraordinary Public Works ... 808 

Reasons for changing license tax into an avowed income tax ... ... „ 

Believes that irrigation works must in time prove remunerative ... ... „ 

Guarantee system described; Government hears loss without sharing profits ... 809 

Points out how Government may do the work better than Companies regarded as agents 810 

Occurrence on G. I. P. line adduced to show extravagauce of present system ... „ 

Considers that Government ought to assume construction of required fines ... 811 

Line from Bombay to Punjab necessary for military defence ■ ■ ... ... 81? 

Viscount Halifax is not satisfied that finances are in a satisfactory state ... „ 

Points to deficits and surpluses since mutiny, and diminished balances ... ... 813 

Doubts practicability of reducing expenditure to any great extent ... . 

Tendency is to increase in law, in police, and in wages ... ... ... ,, 

Not sanguine as to reduction, either Civil or Military ... ... ... 814 

Sees little prospect of increased revenue; slow growth of land revenue ... ... „ 

Opium revenue subject to drawback of cultivation in China and supplies from Persia „ 
Caution required to determine what works are reproductive ... ... 815 

Is sceptical as to actual money return of reproductive works ... ... „ 

Doubts as to increased revenue resulting from Godavery works ... ... „ 

Points to Ganges and Baree Doab Canals, and Madras and Orissa Irrig. Wks. as non-paying „ 
Condemns complicated system of management connected with Railways... ... 816 

Approves of Govt, undertaking construction of lines from Kurrachee through Punjab v 
Mentions attempt to induce capital to invest in India without guarantee ... „ 

Expresses disappointment in the case of the Light Railway Company ... ... „ 

Is glad of successful introduction of paper currency ... ... ... 817 

Points to Railways as among the best agents of improvement ... ... „ 

Marquess of Salisbury agrees in view taken of dangerous character of Indian finance... „ 

Admits difficulties besetting Indian Finance as regards taxation ... ... 818 

Recommends more leisurely proceeding in barrack building ... ... „ 

Proper policy to be pursued in aiding reproductive works ... ... ... 819 
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General improvement the result, and increase of tax-paying power of the people 
Conditions under which guarantees to Companies may he necessary 
Government interest in construction, to raise the condition of the people 
Is glad that difficulty of passing lines through Native States has been overcome 
Lord Lawrence found it hopeless to reduce civil expenditure 
Large reduction of military expenditure counterbalanced by subsequent increase 
Considers it dangerous to reduce European force below 64,000 men 
Does not think native army too large; expects no great decrease of military expenditure 
or increase of revenue 

Would reduce salt-tax if there were a surplus ... ... 

Feeling existing in India of extravagant expenditure in England 
Points to Abyssinian war expenses as favoring such an impression 
Would provide by loan for reproductive works 

Approves ruling of late Secretary of State as to works to bo constructed by loan 

Considers speedy completion of barracks of great importance 

Thinks it unfortunate that term of income-tax was allowed to expire 

Expects enormous advantages from irrigation canals 

Cost of previous undertakings explained ; vindicates Jumna Canals 

Deems Bailway expenditure excessive; Government action more economical 

Lord Jjyveden is against reduction of European force, or of barrack expenditure 

Approves re-imposition of income-tax, but would not inci-ease it 

Thinks means of conveyance for cotton should be provided without forcing cultivation 

AVonders that Lord Lawrence did not cany out gold currency scheme 

Notices omission in Duke of Argyll’s speech of political matters 

Thinks there ought to be no relaxation in regard to Public AVorks 

Earl Fortescue draws attention to sanitary condition of barracks 

Luke of Argyll's remarks on uncertainty of Indian Budgets and on growth of cotton... 

Me. GRANT DUFF’S Statement, deliveeed 3bi> August 1869 

Refers to term ‘ Budget’ as misleading in regard to India ... 

Actuals of 1867-68 ; land revenue, the main source of income, not a rent 
Discussion regarding permanent settlements; measure not carried out 
Remarks on tributes received from Native States. 

Forest revenue; Department organized; future hopes 
Remarks on Abkaree revenue; articles contributing thereto 
Remarks on license or certificate tax and customs revenue ... 

Salt aud opium revenue; dangers to which the latter is exposed 

Stamp revenue; extension of system to bills, &e.; check on litigiousness 

Remarks on Mint and Post Office ; s 3 ’stem of uniform postage 

Remarks on other minor items of revenue making up the aggregate 

Remarks on expenditure; interest on debt ; proportion held by Europeans and Natives . 

Accounts for small proportion held by natives 

Remarks on interest on service funds and expense of collection 

Cost of law and justice; reduction feasible by employing native agency ... 

Other items ; remarks on administrative charges; retired officers 
Allowances under treaties; remarks on item for diplomatic service 
Army charges; strength compared with time preceding mutiny 
Police force, its cost; fears expressed regarding it 

Education, science and art; three universities and six classes of schools ... 

Surveys, museums, gardens, ,&c., comprised under Education ... !.. 

Public Works, ordinary and extraordinary; latter restricted to three items 
Barracks why not so classed ; roads payable out of income... 

Loss by exchange, its nature; expected ere long to become gain 
Explanation of Home charges, as Debt and East India Company’s Stock... 

Guaranteed interest and stores; indents for latter described 

Secretary of State s office and establishment; contribution to diplomatic service ... 
Public Works extraordinary; explanation of phrase “Special Fund AVorks” 

Estimate of 1868-69 ; discrepancies compared with budget-estimate 
Causes of large increase of expenditure specified 

Exceptional character of year 1868 ; famine apprehended; distress in Marwar 
Budget of 1869-70; falling off in opium expected; certificate changed to income tax 
Estimated reduced expenditure leaving nominal surplus at close of year ... 

Extraordinary outlay on irrigation, railways and special fund works 

Item for irrigation includes purchase of works of East India Irrigation Company 

Caution against going too fast in this direction, however beneficial ... ... 
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State of cash balances at close of 1868-69; proposed loan of 8 millions ... 

Present position and prospects; old India stock to disappear as a charge in 1874 
Remarks on guaranteed interest, loss by exchange and sale of waste lauds 
Progress of revenue, commerce, railways and civilization ... 

Resolution respecting revenues, &c., as at 31st March 1868 

Mr. Crawford refers to probable exercise by Secy, of State of his borrowing powers... 
Condemns secret method adopted in 1863 by Sir C. Wood... 

Suggests consolidation of small loans into a single debt ... 

Injurious effect of export duties on grain and indigo 
Remarks on new Railway policy; late production of certain papers 
Disputes facts on which policy of Government construction of lines is based 
Repels as unjust the assertion of Companies profiting by creation of stock 
Denies that Government is in a better position to raise money than Companies 
Rebuts charge of extravagance brought against Companies ... 

Cost of East Indian Railway due to engineering difficulties and to the mutiny 
Materials for bridges, European superintendence and engine-drivers added to cost 
Cost of working Railways ; comparison with 13 English Railways 
Refusal to undertake Hooglily bridge, and lines to Lucknow and Lahore, cited in 
disproof of charge 

Effect of direct Government action will be to raise price of iron and cost of freight ... 
Attributes dissatisfaction felt by Government to a desire to rule 


Effect of Government borrowing year by year will be to raise the market rate 
Other objections ; funds diverted if political exigencies should arise ... 

Points to abuses in telegraphic service ; priority enjoyed by Mr. Reuter ... 

Sir S. Northcote urges importance of saving means for improvement by economy 

Distinction between productive and unproductive expenditure, the foundation of prosperity 

Separate accounts necessary to see that money does come back 

Importance of a regular surplus of half to one million 

Hopes export duties will be abolished as wrong in principle 

Sympathizes with Railway Companies as being unfairly treated 

Explains why some papers could not he produced sooner; mentions others not yet printed 
Proposes that railway projects be systematized 

Thinks Government should make political and non-paying Railways, and those passing 
through Native States 

Doubts if Government would limit outlay of capital better than Companies 
Tendency of Government to regard all works as remunerative, and to charge them to capital 
Doubts ability of Government to secure a proper working staff 
Urges proper re-organization of Department before works are undertaken 
Caution against running in debt; proposes system of accounts for writing off debt 
Sir C. Wingfield insists on principle that expend, not strictly reprod. should be met 
from income 


Thinks mud walls and thatched roofs better for space and ventilation than buildings ... 
Referring to proximity of some barracks, asks if concentration is not possible 
Believes barracks to he a most frightful drain on resources 
Does not think European force can he further reduced ... ... 

Doubts if native revolt would have occurred but for paucity of Europeans 
Remarks on salt; difference of duty on either side of customs line 
Suggests equalization of rates as likely to promote consumption 
Is in favor of Government raising funds for Railways on its own credit ... 

Doubts real character of increase of paper currency 
Thinks import of sugar in place of export a sign of greater comfort 
Proposes as a needful reform separation of executive and judicial functions 
Points to transfers from one branch of service to another as an evil 
Recommends formation of consultative native councils 

Mr. It. N. Fowler objects to opium as a source of rev. on both fin. and moral grounds 
Combats plea of its standing on same ground as wine or spirits 
Sir W. Lawson denounces revenue raised from opium as immoral 
Colonel Si/kes infers increased interest in India from larger attendance ... 

Considers land revenue a tax on land rather than rent for land 

Idea of railway construction by Govt, not new, but belonging to time of E. I. Co. 

Objects to present European force as excessive, and to there being no local force 

Combats idea of England drawing bullion from India; balance of trade the other way 

Gives statistics from returns showing that this is the case 

Mr. J. B. Smith moves adjournment of debate; motion agreed to 
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Adjourned Debate, 6th August 1869 ... _ ... _ .... 

Mr. J. B. Smith points to still heavy mily. expend, notwithstanding Railway facilities 

Approves of distinct accounts relating to reproductive works 

Proposes that loan to he raised be called Public Works loan, and ho raised in India 

Points to instances of great works which cost tax-payers nothing 

Government blamed by Mr. Wilson, an Engineer, for not utilising works of former times 

Benefit of canals; is opposed to reducing level of Ganges Canal 

Gives in figures Sir A. Cotton’s experience of profits of irrigation works 

Comparison of revenue and profits of irrigated and dry cultivation 

Would promote forest growth, using manure to enrich the land 

Shows why Government interference is necessary for improvement of quality of Cotton 
Points as evidence to experimental cultivation of tea and quinine 
Appointment of Cotton Commissioner ; results of his early proceedings ... 

Disadvantages of India, regarded as competing with America 
Mr. Bazley complains of delay in bringing forward the budget 
Approves'of an investment account for reproductive works 
Backwardness of Indian Railways compared with England and America... 

Approves of Government undertaking construction of lines 
Advises purchase of existing lines and a uniform railway system 
Recommends perseverance in efforts to develope cottoD trade and traffic in products 
Mr. C. Denison remarks on lateness of discussion of Indian subjects 
Proposes that Home accounts he improved by items being classified 
AVould have a separate budget for Public Works 
Hopes for a general reduction of export duties ere long 
Points to unequal pressure of salt-tax in Punjab and North-West Provinces 
Justifies raising a revenue from opium ... ... ... 

Remarks on post office, telegraph, and small arms manufactory ... 

Accounts for disproportionate investment by natives in public loans 

Explains object of Secretary of State’s despatch on future construction of Railways 

Doubts ability of Government to undertake such extensive works 

Government should undertake some lines as examples of economy and management ... 

Terms on which construction should be left to private Companies 

Would not encourage unlimited expenditure even on reproductive works ... 

Mr. Platt remarks on culture of cotton ; recommends roads and use of manure .. 
Agrees with Mr. Bazley as to appointment of a Board or Minister of Agriculture 
Sir D. Wedderburn complains of great expenditure on barracks ; prefers hill stations 
and military cantonments 

Mr. Kinnaird protests against lateness of discussion on Indian subjects 
Calls for redemption of promise to inquire into Indian allairs 
Asks for modification of present form of salt-tax 
Condemns Government participation in opium trade as demoralizing 
Regrets little encouragement given to private enterprise. ... 

Mr. Bright urges proceeding with Bills set down on notice paper 

Mr. Dickinson refrains from entering at so late an hour on general questions 

Mr. Grant Duff' urges that Bills be advanced a stage; declines to add any remarks ... 

Resolution passed ... ... ... ... ... 


1870-71, DUKE or ARGYLL’S Statement, delivered 28th July 1870 
Errors in budget estimate of 1869-70, converting small surplus into a large deficit 
Effect of exertions of Indian Government to reduce expenditure and increase revenue .. 
Sources of uncertainty in estimates, opium, drought, fluctuating prices and exchange, 
and omissions 

Expenditure of 1868-69 analyzed; question of possibility of reduction ... 

Contemplated construction of fives into fours frustrated by war in Europe 
Advances for opium and cost of salt manufacture included in collection charges 
Reduction in civil charges ; intention of Secy, of State in regard to education neglected 
Saving effected in army staff, and organization of regiments on a war footing 
Further saving looked for from reduction of native army ... 

Admits increased expenditure to have resulted from amalgamation 
Public Works the cause of chronic deficits by extinguishing surplus 
Construction of barracks; unsuitableness of plan to North-West Provinces 
One storey preferable there; charge to he against revenue 

Budget of 1870-71; deficit prevented by raising salt tax and doubling income tax 
Remarks on these measures; income tax a permanent instrument of finance 
Provision for Pub. Wks. from local cesses; opposition of Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
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Decision of Secretary of State that permanent settlement is not infringed thereby 

Cautions against too rapid decentralization of finance 

Grounds for establishing a College in England for Civil Engineers 

Eulogistic remarks on services of Lord Mayo 

Marquess of Salisbury remarks on difficulties of Indian Financier 

Approves of barrack outlay being stopped; recommends sober view of military objects 

Proposes loans for military works rather than risk deficits... 

Bad effect on public credit of a series of deficits 

Lord Lyveden laments lateness of Financial Statement 

Points to great increase of military expenditure; would reduce native force 

Cursory remarks on income tax, barracks, recruiting and cotton 

Proposes that some competent person be sent from England as Financier ... 

Lord Lawrence’s eulogy on Sir R. Temple; remarks on barracks ... 

Remarks on increase of revenue and expenditure 

Blames Indian Government for allowing term of income tax to expire... 

Deprecates loans except for thoroughly productive works ... 

Unfair charges against Indian revenue, as telegraph, supply of troops, and China estabt. 

Papers presented ordered to lie on table 

Mb. Fawcett’s Amendment moved, 5th A ugust 1870 

Remarks on Parliamentary neglect of Indian matters 

Refers to late period of session when Indian Financial Statement is made 

Proposes a Select Committee to investigate finance; refers to confusion of accounts 

Want of control over expenditure both in India and in England 

Intimates abuses in Home Government, especially in Store Department ... ... 

Remarks on sacrificing Indian finance to exigencies of England 

Alludes to telegraph through Persia, Persian and Chinese missions, and Sultan’s Ball ... 
As well as to presents distributed in India by Duke of Edinburgh 
Illustrates system of double spending by an indent, for telegraph stores ... 

Remarks on aruy amalgamation, transport service and barracks 
Remarks on condition of people of India; difficulty of raising revenue... 

Remarks on salt and income taxes; unsuitableness of the latter 
Remarks on cost of army and reduction of grant for higher education ... 

Mr. W. Fowler insists on year closing with 31st. December instead of 31st March 

Thinks native opinion should be brought to hear on estimates 

Shows that but for Public Works tliere would be a yearly surplus 

Thinks that charge for barracks and Public Works generally should he out of income... 

Points to army reduction as feasible, especially in Madras 

Amendment proposed; counterproposal ... ... _ ... 

Mr. Gladstone points out usual course when Statement of Indian affairs is made 

Complains of citation from his speech as garbled and misleading 

Explains why discussion cannot be earlier unless it be in the first month of session 

Remarks on appointing a Committee of inquiry ; no objection in principle 

The Speaker calls attention to infraction of two Rules of Parliament 

Colonel Sykes dwells on difficulty of getting accounts in an early prescribed time 

Amendment withdrawn 

Mb. GRANT DUFF’S Statement, delivered 5th August 1870 ... 

Actuals of 1868-69 compared with 1867-68, showing increased receipts ... 

Selection of persons by competition for training for Forest Service 
Control of Government necessary to prevent dangerous climatic changes... 

Remarks on culture of cinchona and ipecacuanha; utility of rhea or China gra.s£ 
Effect of new commercial routes on tea cultivation; progress of cotton production 
Fall of opium revenue; extended cultivation in China. 

Comparison of expenditure of two years, showing a large increase 
Explanation of item under head Allowances, &c., and Political Agencies ... 

Lord Lawrence’s Affghan policy of masterly inaction commended 

Other items of increase; army, Pub. Wks. ordinary. Home charges, law and justice 
Various items of decreased expenditure, with explanations ... 

Estimate of 1869-70, showing present deficit; but equilibrium expected ... 

Budget of 1870-71; fluctuating between nominal surplus and deficit ... ... 

Notice of objections of Calcutta memorialists to income-tax seriatim, 

Some improvement in opium expected by latest telegram ... ... 

Remarks on expenditure; reduction of grant for Pnblic Works ordinary* 

State of cash balances on 31st March 1870 ; grant for Public Works extraordinary 
Distinction repeated between Public Works ordinary and extraordinary ... 
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Benefit of irrigation works; famine in North-West Provinces averted ... 933 

Progress of State Railways; 801 miles to be opened this year ... ... 

Main lines of financial policy; military reduction ... ... ... 934 

Hopes entertained from Rulers of Mysore and Hydrabad on attaining majority ... 935 

Civil reduction doubtful; provision for local improvements by local Governments ... „ 

Pushing on remunerative works; re-organization of Public Works Department ... 936 

Resistance inculcated to unreasonable and dangerous schemes ... ... ,, 

Guaranteed interest not charged to Public Works hut met out of j'ear’s revenue ... 937 

Charges informality against Mr. Fawcett’s motion ... ... ... .. 

Resolution respecting receipts and expenses as on 31st March 1869 ... ... 938 

Mr. Eastwick remarks on defective system of Indian accounts ... ... „ 

Reasons for financial economical reforms; precariousness of opium revenue ... 939 

Points to increased opium cultivation in Persia and large export ... ... ,, 

Another reason, rise in prices and wages, adding to cost of Public Works ... ... 940 

Another reason, undue exactions from India; increase of Home charges ... ... ,, 

Suggests that estimates for stores he first submitted to Indian Finance Minister ... 941 

Proposes that some independent Financier with, full powers he sent out ... ... „ 

Thinks Secretary of State should not incur expend, by an order, hut by bills to be discussed „ 
With this view non-executive members of his Council should be increased, partly by 

election ... ... ... ... ... ... „ 

Not satisfied with army reduction; would bring it down to 13 millions, including Home „ 
charges ... ... ... ... ... ... 943 

Would abolish separate Chief Commands in Bombay and Madras ... ... „ 

Proposes reduction of Native Army l>y 50,000 men ... ... ... „ 

Objects to large cantonments close to native capitals ... ... ... 943 

Proposes strict inquiry into Commissariat expenses, and number of officers in staff corps 

and locals ... ... ... ... ... . 

Recommends appointment of Minister for Public Works ... ... ... Oil- 

Protests against accelerated outlay on Public Works and policy of loans ... . 

Regards such a policy as discouragement to private enterprise ... ... „ 

Suggests utility of light railways and wire tramways ... ... ... 945 

True policy for local Governments is to raise funds lor local works ... ... 916 

Suggests reduced expenditure on Public Works, for adjustment of finances ... „ 

Complains of precipitate manner of re-imposing income tax ... ... „ 

Remarks on incidence and cost of collection of income tax ... ... ... „ 

Thinks it ought to be retained at a moderate rate ... ... ... „ 

Remarks on direct and indirect taxation; balance in favor of direct ... ... 917 

Recommends inquiry into whole subject by a Select Committee ... ... „ 

As well as into drain of bullion, and gold and paper currency ... . 

Mr. Haviland-Burke laments lateness of budget, and want of interest in Indian affairs 948 
Considers that loans may properly he raised for imperial objects ... ... „ 

Strictures on system of accounts ; condemns them as untrustworthy ... ... ,, 

Thinks cost of collection and civil and military charges admit of reduction ... 949 

Remarks on backwardness of natives, and its causes, to invest in stocks ... ... ,, 

Considers salt-tax objectionable and income-tax still more so ... ... „ 

Suggests that budget he prepared in India in February so as to arrive in May ... 950 

Remarks on obligations of Englishmen to, and benefits derived from, India ... „ 

Mr. C. Denison considers it impracticable to lay accounts before Parliament in February „ 

Relation of India Office to Parliament; strictures on conduct of former ... 951 

Points to increase of Home expenditure and of balance in hand as points for inquiry ... ,, 

Considers income tax unjustifiable at its enhanced rate ... ... ... 952 

Objects to salt-tax being more than doubled; would rather diminish outlay on Pub. Wits. ... „ 

Reduction of Madras army feasible; remarks on reprod. works, canals andrailways ... „ 

Mr.jJ. B. Smith states causes which have lightened pressure of salt-tax ... 953 

Urges cheap water conveyance for cotton, to avert a crisis ... ... „ 

Would separate loans for reproductive works from other State debts ... ... 954 

Points to Godavery irrigation works and Ganges Canal as already paying ... ., 

Sir C. Wingfield remarks on borrowing for reprod. works ; would not borrow for barracks 955 
Objects to increased rate and hasty manner of imposing income tax ... ... „ 

Points to reduction of expenditure as the remedy, rather than new taxes ... „ 

Is in favor of inquiry by a Select Committee ... ... ... 956 

Mr. R. N. Fowler regrets lateness of budget, and want of interest in Parliament ... ,, 

Repeats objection to opium revenue as immoral; salt-tax requires attention ... 957 

Hopes Committee of Inquiry and Finance will put matters right ... ... ,, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Mr. Magniac’s remarks on precariousness of revenue from cotton and opium 
Advocates publication of budget in India, and earlier submission to Parliament 
Sir D. Wedderburn complains of new barracks; would abandon them and quarter 
troops in the hills 

Sir T. Bazley thinks extravagant expend, the cause of unsatisfactory state of accts. 

Would give facilities for development of industrial resources 

Proposes establishment of a Department of Agriculture and Commerce ... 

Deprecates establishment in England of an Engineering College for India 

Mr. Kinnaird defends Sir R. Temple from attacks of members 

Remarks on Engineers, railway gauge, education of masses, and licensing system 

Mr. Whitwell asks what has been done in regard to agricultural education 

Would reduce European rather than Native force, as leading to greater savings 

Sir W. Lawsons remarks on opium and on multiplying shops in India for excise rev. ... 

Mr. Macfie hopes that stores for India may be sufficiently provided for emergencies ... 

Refers to taxation of India as being comparatively light 

Mr. Chadwick advocates reform of Indian Council, and cultivation of silk 

Mr. Grant Buff admits deficient control of Pin. Dept, at Calcutta, but pleads difficulties 

Brief remarks on Persian opium trade, an independent Financier, and ordering expenditure 

Agrees that accounts to 31st December cannot be discussed in Parliament in February ... 

Reply to Mr. Denison’s onslaught on India Office 

Nature of contract with G. I. P. Co.; memo, of engagement read _ ... 

Question of a Department of Agriculture and Commerce, under consideration 

Justifies establishment of an Engineering College in England 

Remarks on Sir R. Temple, railway gauge, and a local army ... 

Reply to Mr. Fawcett respecting expected deficit, Home mily. charges and Persian mission 
Remarks on errors in Home accounts, Store Department and salt-duty ... 

Vindicates Duke of Edinburgh in making presents, as politically beneficial 
Mr. Fawcett announces intention to move for a Select Committee of inquiry next session 
Mr. Grant Duff reads extract from Secretary of State’s speech regarding expected deficit 
Mr. Fawcett states authority on which he made his statement 
Motion agreed to 

1871-72, Mr. GRANT DUFF’S Statement, delivered 21th February 1871 
Actuals of 1869-70, showing a small surplus, more favorable than Regular Estimate ... 
Comparison of actuals of 1868-69 and 1869-70 favorable to latter 

Increased receipts in land rev., assessed taxes and salt; decrease in customs and opium ... 
Expenditure less; reduction in Public Works ordinary, army and guaranteed interest ... 
"nerease in Post office, Marine charges and loss by exchange 
st. of 1870-71; favorable effect of rise of price of opium; surplus of a million expected 
idget of 1871-72 not received; remarks on income-tax as ali'ecting the rich and the poor 
ancial decentralization as an experiment; Resolution of Government of India read ... 
ierial assignments for provincial services for general and ordinary purposes 
1 services and works not remunerative, to be provided out of local taxes 
ulty of making ends meet; reasons for this 
> and English views of financial policy stated 
ssity of expedients ; course pursued by Messrs. Wilson, Laing, Trevelyan and Massey 
mited extent to which reduction of expenditure can be carried 
Jifference of position of Indian and English Financier 
Present political condition ; profound peace except on frontier 
Attention continues to be given to railways, irrigation works and harbours 
Absence of physical calamities; progress of scientific and archaeological surveys 

Intercourse with Frontier States; training iu forestry ... 

Machine for rhea fibre; cotton experiments; culture of ipecacuanha 
Encouragement of English salt; manufacture at Sambhur Lake 
New Department of Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce; Franco-Prussian war 
Political relations friendly ; administration of justice improving 
Death of Rajahs of Kuppoortulla and Khalapore noticed ... 

Extension of education and special attention to elementary education 
Indian contributions to exhibition at South Kensington 

Mr. Stephen Cave. Finances unsatisfactory ; expend, increasing while rev. is stationary 
Acknowledges difficulty of question whether expenditure can be reduced ... • 

Proposes that charge for barracks be spread over a series of years 
Alternative question considered, if revenue can be increased 
Would abolish export duties ; import duties may bear an increase 
Would impose a light import duty on sugar and tobacco 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Objects to Government monopoly of opium as encouraging foreign growth ... 990 

Salt revenue subject to diminution from famine and high duties ... ... 991 

Disapproves income-tax as of limited incidence as well as unpopular ... ... „ 

Specifies cases fit for application of direct or indirect taxation ... ... „ 

The only hold on masses in India is by person or by land ... ... 992 

Hence land rents and cesses, and prevalence of poll-tax ... ... „ 

Considers a poll-tax more suitable and less objectionable than a salt-tax ... ... „ 

Holds a fixed settlement to be unwise; no bar to levy of local rates ... ... 993 

Thinks local rates for railways and irrigation justifiable ... . 

Doubts need of a Committee of inquiry, but is quite against a Commission ... ., 

Commission mischievous by exciting vague expectations ... ... ... 994 

Mr. W. Fowler objects to large decrease of outlay on Public Works in two yearn ... 995 

Shows that but for Public Works deficits would become surplus ... ... 

Would pay for them out of borrowed money, not revenue ... ... ... 999 

Points to Godavery works as an instance to the contrary ... ... ... „ 

Would class roads and barracks as remunerative, liko railways ... ... „ 

Caution needed not to lay out move than can be a Horded ... 

Brands opium revenue as immoral, and a great injury to China ... 997 

Refers to Sir C. Trevelyan’s statement of Madras army being money wasted ... „ 

Approves of Committee on Indian Finance 

Sir C. Wingfield proposes that accounts be closed with calendar year ... ... 998 

Objection as to revenue instalments, stated and disposed of ... ... „ 

Approves of decentralization scheme as far as it goes ... ... 999 

Points out defect in the scheme as giving no control over receipts ... ... 

Insists on danger of increased taxation inherent in scheme ... ... 

Points to discontent in Madras from a proposed tax on marriage ... ... 1000 

Objects to a road cess in Oude in addition to education cess ... . 

Advocates representative councils for purposes of taxation .. ... 1 0()1 

Ascribes unpopularity of income-tax to oppression; blames Government . ... „ 

Does not concur in complaint of Secretary of State’s interference with Indian Government 1002 
Mr. jEattwiek denies real indifference of Parliament to affairs of India... ... 1003 


Considers a day in Juno best for the Indian Budget ... ... ... „ 

Remarks on decentralization scheme; points out a better course than fixed allotments ... 1004 

Only safe course for Government to follow is to reduce expenditure ... ... „ 

Proposes with this view to re-establish local European force 

Shows cheapness of such a force compared with present Expenditure ... ... H 

Other methods, reducing Native Army to frds, and calling on Native States for their quota 

Another mode of saving, appointing natives of rank to high offices 

Regards with satisfaction progress of irrigation works in Orissa and elsewhere 

Objects to a large sum in accounts being classed as sundry items 

Asks about Hoard of Agri. and Commerce, and adoption of cheap small gauge Railway 

Would encourage Native Chiefs to visit England and study there 

Mr. Dickinson would separate accounts of reproductive works from laud revenue 

Thinks England should bear her share of charges without overburdening India 

Mr. C. B. Denison hopes acets. will he made up to 31st Dec. and be ready in Feb. ' 

Fears decentralization involves great burden of local taxation 


Objects to two millions lumped up under Revenue as Miscellaneous 

Points to diminished expenditure estimated for education ... ... Its 

Much of the difficulties of finance ascribed to want of proper audit ... ... ,, 

Expects good results from inquiries oE a Select Committee ... ... „ 

Sir F. GoIdsmid objects to a Civil Engineering College in England ... ... „ 

Mentions true reason of want of a sufficient number of candidates ... ... 101C 

Sir D. Wedderburn hopes well from Comee. of inquiry and Dept, of Agriculture ... 1011 

Denounces income-tax as unproductive, novel and oppressive ... ... „ 

Refers to disclosures of the Press of its working in and near Calcutta ... . 

Sir T. Bazley points with satisfaction to development of commerce ... ... 1012 

Expects further impetus from railways and irrigation ; approves Select Committee ... „ 

Mr. Saviland-Burke points to promises of reduction of expenditure as unfulfilled ... ,, 

Regrets reduced outlay for Public Works, irrigation especially ... ... 1013 


Sir J. Elphinstone suggests that inquiry he directed to Revenue and Public Works 
Mr. Macfie regrets no allusion to Indian Council; would admit the public and reporters 
to its meetings 

Would not pursue economy at expense of army and navy ... 

Mr. Grant Duff replies to remarks of Members 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— continued. 

Motion agreed to 

Ad joukned Debate, 6th Maech 1871 

Colonel Sykes’ reasons for recommittal of report; accounts untrustworthy 

Another objection, no report of progress and pressure of taxation since time of E. I. Co. 

Supplies omission in a series of comparative Statements ... 

Points to increased revenue from salt arising from increased taxation as an evil 

Refers to income-tax as a new invention and leading to oppression 

Adduces cases mentioned in newspapers in illustration 

Points to large increase of public debt since transfer to the Crown 

Advantage of rise in wages neutralized by increased cost of necessaries ... 

Denies that change of Government lias ameliorated condition of the people 
Question put and Resolution passed 

Appendix ; motion for Committee of inquiry, 17th February 1871 

Mr. Grant Duff announces intention of Government to move for a Comee- on finance... 

Colonel Sykes asks if inquiry is to embrace general administration 

Mr. Grant Duff explains that it is to embrace all coming under ‘ Finance ' 

Mr. Fawcett complains of action of Government, after notice given by him 
Proposes general administration to be a subject of inquiry 
Another reason, that there has been no inquiry since abolition of East India Co. 
Vindicates his motive for bringing forward the motion 

Mr. R. N. Fowler s second motion; would make hill tribes a subject of inquiry 
Amendment and question proposed 

Colonel Sykes would delay appointment of Committee till after budget statement 
Thinks range of inquiry should be unlimited 

Mr. Grant Duff points out lavge field comprised in finance ; a wider field would require 
several Committees 

Sir C. Wingfield thinks finance a wide enough subject of inquiry 
Mr. Fawcett expresses willingness to limit his motion accordingly 
Mr. Gladstone’s remarks on limitation of inquiry ; suggests withdrawal of motion 
Mr. Fawcett assents; motion withdrawn ... 

Motion for a Select Committee, 23rd February 1871 

Mr. Gladstone moves for a Select Committee of inquiry into finance 

Question of House of Lords joining; reasons for a Joint Committee 

Propriety of representing official elementof Parlt. without 1 interfering with independence 

Remarks on strength and composition of Committee and choice of a Chairman 

Colonel Sykes would not limit scope of inquiry to money questions 

Refers to inquiries endured by East India Company ut each renewal of Charter 

Mr. Denison objects to a Joint Committee; reasons for objection 

Is against enlarging scope of inquiry as being impracticable 

Controverts grounds assigned by Mr. Gladstone for a Joint Committee ... 

Special objections to official members from the other House 

Sir. C. Wingfield approves restricted range of inquiry ; objects to Joint: Committee ... 
Would not place inquiry in very bands whose conduct is the subject of it 
Mr. R. _ZV T . Fowler thinks there should bo inquiry into our relations with hill tribes ... 
Remarks on composition of Committee; would not have ex-officials on it ... 

Mr. Gilpin would limit Committee to Members of House of Commons ... 

Would have ex-officials only to give evidence as witnesses ... 

Mr. Kinnaird states that England and India expect a Committee of Commoners 
Mr. Disraeli explains absence of Sir S. North cote on a special mission ... 

Objects to a Joint Committee of the two Houses as an unusual course 

Thinks value of official experience over-ratccl; Houseof Commons can supply a Committee 

Sir R. Peel asks if Mr. Gilpin’s Amendment can be put ... 

The Speaker decides in the negative 
Mr. Gladstone remarks on objections raised 

Some lords being on Committee would not. interfere with Commons' privilege 
But declines, In face of objections, to bring question to the vote 
Motion agreed to ; list of members of Select Committee appointed 
Question relating to East India Finance, 2nd March 1871 
Lord Lyveden asks if Secretary of State intends to move for a Select Committee of 
inquiry on finance 

Combats grounds on which Lower House objects to a Joint Committee ... 

Proposes a separate Committee of Members of Upper House 

Duke of Argyll considers no inquiry, and therefore no separate Committee, required ... 
Petitions for a Royal Commission of inquiry, 11th May 1871 ... 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT,— concluded. 

Marquess of Salisbury presents petitions from inhabitants of British India .. 1040 

Declares his disagreement with much of the prayer of petitioners ... ... ,, 

Remarks on third point, viz., constitution of Legislative Council ... ... „ 

Admits defects, but thinks principle of representation would do mischief ... ... „ 

On second point, thinks more real business done at Simla than Calcutta ... ... 1041 

On first question, agrees that condition of finances requires consideration ... „ 

Difference between English and Native ideas of finance ... ... ... 1042 

Financial decentralization and inadequate results of expenditure, points for consideration ,, 
Declines to move for a Royal Commission, as desired by petitioners ... ... 1043 

Duke of Argyll considers a Royal Commission a vote of censure on Government in „ 
India and at Home ... ... ... ... ... 1044 

Eulogy on Lord Mayo; secret, of discontent, the income-tax ... ... „ 

History of income-tax ; license or certificate-tax converted to income-tax .. ... 1046 

Considers this tax a permanent resource for restoring balance of finance ... ... 1047 

Does not think paucity of contributors proves tax to be unjust ... ... „ 

Thinks annual budgets necessary to be placed before tax-payers ... ... 1048 

Refers to Lord Mayo’s success in reducing expenditure on Public Works,., ... „ 

Also in army retrenchments, with diminishing number of Europeans ... ... „ 

Remarks on migration to the hills ; not injurious to public service ... ... 1049 

Explanation of relation between Indian and Home Government ... ... 1050 

Explains decentralization scheme; local taxes for local expenditure ... ... „ 

Upholds principle that permanent settlement does not preclude local taxation ... 1051 

Present Government of India' assorted to be a standing Royal Commission ... 1052 

Petitions ordered to lie on the table ... ... ... . 

Petition foe inquiby into financial adaiinistbatton of India, 13th June 1871 „ 

Mr. Fawcett presents petition from India, and moves for inquiry into fin. administration „ 
Averments of petition stated in sequence ... ... ... ... 1053 

Remonstrates against treating such motions as involving vote of no confidence . 

Shows necessity of inquiry in India as well as in England ... ... 1054 

Bad impression that must be produced if a Commission be refused ... ... 1055 

Motion made and question proposed ... ... ... ... 1057 

Mr. (}. B. Gregory complains of treatment of feudatories who have accepted annuities „ 
Mr.G. Duff points out discrepancy between Resolution on paper and that before the House 1058 
With respect to inquiry in India, considers Government there a standing Commission ... 1059 
Allegations of petition regarding Home expenditure confuted ... ... 1060 

Thinks it premature to inquire into constitution of a Council dating only from 1861 ... 1061 

Organization of native army is constantly watched by great officers in India ... 1062 

Denies undue interference with independence of Viceroy ... ... ... „ 

States that Calcutta would cease to be the capital hut for resort to Simla ... 1063 

Points out existing facilities for expression of opinion ... ... ... „ 

Motion involves censure on Committee lately appointed and now sitting ... 1064 

Mr. Denison is in favor of inquiry by Select Committee rather than Royal Commission „ 
Sir C. Wingfield points to discontent in India at financial measures of Government ... 1065 
Dwells on mischief resulting from irritating measures of increased taxation ... 1066 

Does not think a Royal Commission would weaken confidence in Governor General ... „ 

But does not think it called for; evidence may be given before Select Committee ... „ 

Points out facilities for offering evidence in England from India ... ... „ 

Mr. Ayrton opposes motion ; petitioners do not know that inquiry is going on ... 1067 

A roving Commission in India would only unsettle minds of people ... ... „ 

Sir S. Northcote sympathizes with Mr. Fawcett’s motives, but advises that motion be 

not pressed ... ... ... ... ... 1008 

Considers that Parliament is becoming alive to importance of Indian questions ... „ 

Mr. Fawcett complains of the unusual tone of the Under-Secretary ... ... „ 

Consents to withdraw his motion; motion withdrawn by leave ... ... 1069 

FITZGERALD, Me. S.— 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1853-54 ... ... 38 

FORESTS— 

Lord W. Hay’s remarks on revenue and management of ... ... ... 675 

Mr. Grant Duffs remarks on revenue from ; organization of a Department for ... 833 

Mr..J. B. Smith would promote growth of; using manure for the purpose ... 875 

Mr. Grant Duff’s remarks on selection of officers to be trained for service ... 922 

Control of Government necessary with reference to climatic changes .. ... 923 

Cultivation of cinchona and ipecacuanha ; utility of rhea or China grass ... „ 

Further remarks on training for Forestry ... ... ... ... 983 
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FORTESCUE, Earl— 

His remarks on Duke of Argyll’s Financial Statement for 1869-70 ... ... 827 

FORTIFICATIONS.—See Barracks and Defences. 

FOWLER, Mr. R. N.— 

His remarks on Mr. Gr. Duff s Financial Statement for 1869-70 ... ... 868 

His remarks on Mr. Gr. Duff’s Financial Statement for 1870-71 ... ... 956 

His remarks on motion for a Committee of inquiry ... ... ... 1022 

His remarks on Mr. Gladstone’s motion for a Select Committee ... ... 1032 

FOWLER, Mr. W.— 

Seconds Mr. Fawcett's Amendment on 5tb August 1870 ... .. ... 914 

His remarks on Mr. Grant Duff’s Financial Statement for 1871-72 ... .. 995 

GALLE— 

Mr. Seymour would establish a port near Cape Comorin in lieu of ... ... 375 

GANGES CANAL— 

Opening of; comparison with other similar works ... ... ... 17 

Asserted by Mr. Smollett to be a failure ... ... ... ... 671 

Controversy regarding, between Bengal and Madras Engineers ... ... 682 

Mr. J. B. Smith points to irrigation works as already yielding a return ... 954 

GILPIN, Mr.— 

His remarks on Mr. Gladstone’s motion for a Select Committee ... ... 1033 

GLADSTONE, Mr — 

His remarks on Mr. Fawcett’s Amendment on 5th August 1870 ... ... 916 

His remarks on motion for Committee of inquiry, made 17tk February 1871 ... 1024 

His motion for a Select Committee, 23rd February 1871 ... ... 1025 

His replies to members on motion for a Select Committee ... ... ... 1036 

GLYNN, Mr.— 

His remarks on third reading of Loan Bill ... ... ... 336 

GODAYERY.—See also Anicut. 

Mr. Phillimore deems improvement in navigation of, very important ... ... 38 

Mr. V. Smith assures of attention being given to the subject ... ... 56 

Sir C. Wood promises attention to opening of ... ... ... 420 

Mr. J. B. Smith urges importance of opening for cotton carriage ... ... 427 

Mr. Seymour considers difficulties no greater than on the Mississippi ... ... 441 

Colonel Sykes thinks navigation practicable if properly carried out ... ... 442 

Sir C. Wood points to great difficulties encountered in the enterprise ... . „ 

Steps taken to render this route practicable as soon as possible ■ ... ... 462 

Mr. J. 11. Smith expects great advantages for cotton from opening ... ... 477 

Mr. Oregson would persevere in measures for opening ... ... ... 481 

Sir C. Wood explains cause of delay in the works ... ... ... 505 

Mr. Smollett charges Sir C. Trevelyan with writing up the scheme ... .. 520 

Mr. Kinnaird defends Sir C. Trevelyan; points to benefits already resulting from scheme 526 
Mr. Ayrton considers navigation above the delta impracticable ... ... 555 

Mr. J. B. Smith complains of little attention given to project ... ... 581 

Points out blundering course followed in the works ... ... ... 682 

Points to irrigation works as yielding a return ... ... ... 954 

GOLD.—See Precious Metals. 

GOLDSMID, Sir F.— 

His remarks on Mr. G. Duff’s Financial Statement for 1871-72 ... ... 1009 

GOVERNOR GENERAL— 

Mr. Bright’s pictuie of one on his appointment ... ... ... 308 

Mr. Kinnaird regrets want of knowledge on appointment, and return when knowledge 

is gained ... ... ... ... ... ... 327 

GOVERNMENT.—See uiso Double Government and Government of India. 

Duke of Argyll’s remarks on making Presidencies independent ... ... 345 

Lord Lyveden points to absence of responsibility as a defect to be remedied ... 351 

Mr. Ayrton advocates separate Governments for adaptation to local circumstances ... 392 

Mr. Adam opposes centralization ; local Government should have power of legislation 

and taxation ... ... ... ... ... 480 

Policy of, approved at a native meeting in Calcutta; Resolution passed ... ... 575 

Mr. Ayrtons proposal of a .separate Government for Bengal ... ... 703 

Appointment of an independent officer from England insisted on ... ... ,, 

Reform the first step for preventing calamities like Orissa Famine ... ... „ 

Sir S. Northcote points out difficulties attending remodelment of Bengal Government... 713 
Mr. Laing assigns reasons for unsatisfactory state of Bengal Government ... 719 

Personal Government has degenerated into system of red tapism ... ... „ 
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Would abolish the Board of Revenue as an encumbrance ... ... ... 721 

An independent Governor for Bengal difficult while Governor General resides there ... „ 

Would sever outlying Provinces, placing them under Chief Commissioners ... „ 

Bengal to go on as now, more personal responsibility being introduced ... ... 722 

Kind of persons to be selected as Governors described 

Mr. Seymour would make Punjab) withScinde a separate Govt., also Central Provinces.. 7 

Mr. Mills would give Bengal a Council, the more if Governor sent from England ... 735 

Would give Governors to Bengal and North-Western Provinces, assisted by Councils .. 736 

Sir S. Northcote considers it advisable to establish financial relations between Central „ 
and local Governments ... ... ... ... .. 780 

Mr. Laing’s remarks on relative merits of personal Government and Councils; question one 

of degree... ... ... ... ... 789 

GOVERNMENT OP INDIA.—See also Government 


Mr. Bright's denunciation of; no real Government, and no responsibility 
Instances Dhar Principality, and disregard of Secretary of State’s orders 
Also the manner in which Sir C. Trevelyan's reforms have been treated ... 

Picture drawn of a Governor General when appointed to office 

Remedy, decentralization, by splitting up into several Governments 

Suggests Bill for extending and defining powers of Governors of Presidencies 

No improvement in India till whole system be changed 

Mr. Baring suggests reasons for no reply received to the Dhar despatch 

Points to appointment of a Financial Member as a benefit... 

Is of opinion that minor Governments cannot be made independent 

Concurs in desirableness of associating natives in administration 

Mr. Seymour favors decentralization, but not to proposed extent 

Mr. Vansittarl proposes sub-division of jurisdictions and districts 

Blames Secretary of State’s interference with 

Sir C. Wood explains nature of interference exercised 

Mr. Ayrton condemns system of Governor General in Council as inefficient 

Historical sketch of the past; addition of a Law Member 

Further addition of a Finance Member, making six Members 

Mode of conducting business between Governor General and Members 

Want of a Member for industry and commerce a defect 

Necessity shown from telegraphic system and delays in accounts 

Also from Railway management, and heavy estabts. in connection with irrigation schemes... 

Also from unwise measures in regard to coal in Central India 

Same point illustrated by comparison of commerce with India and Colonies 

Sir S. Northcote’s description of mode of doing business in Council 

Agrees that a Member for trade and agriculture deserves consideration ... 

Appointment announced of Colonel Strachey to superintend irrigation 
Mr. Laing points out danger of Governor General being a tool of Secretary of State ... 
Importance of personal responsibility; kind of person to be chosen for post 
A special qualification, skill in selecting subordinates 

Both Gov.-Gen. and Secy, of State should encourage subordinates to act for themselves... 
Mode of conducting business; decision generally left to Member 

Gov.-Gen. to deal with more important questions, and whole Council with imperial questions 

Doubts necessity of a Minister for trade and agriculture; Finance Minister sufficient ... 

Thinks a Member for Public Works, especially irrigation, more important 

Mr. Seymour considers personal Government fallacious; good laws required 

Composition of Executive Council; Members to form a cabinet 

Same plan to be followed in Bombay and Madras 

Legislative Councils should represent natives more fully 

Seat of Government to he at Poona near Bombay 

Proposes that Burmah bo transferred to Colonial Office 

Colonel Sykes is in favor of personal responsibility, as in Non-Regulation Provinces ... 
Thinks a Council necessary ; new rule a security against aged imbecility... 

Would associate duly qualified natives in Government 

Viscount Cranboitrne asserts Government of India to be a success, bearing comparison 
with England 

Would restrict interference with minor Governments, making assignments to them 
Mr. Mill’s remarks on importance of Councils and of personal responsibility 
Success of Indian Govt, due to its being carried on in writing and after discussion 
Duke of Argyll’s explanation of relations between Homo and Indian Governments . . 
GRAHAM, Sir d. 

His remarks on Loan Rcpoi l, LUb August 1860 
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GREAT INDIAN PENINSULAR RAILWAY 

Memorandum read, showing nature of contract with ... .. 903 

GREGORY, Me. G. B.— 

His remarks on Mr. Fawcett’s motion for inquiry into financial administration ... 1037 

G REGSON, Me. AV.— 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1869-60 ... ... 326 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement lbr 1860-61 ... ... 380 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood's second Financial Statement for 1861-62 ... ... 481 

His remarks on Sir 0. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1862-03 ... ... 521 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1803-01 ... ... 549 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1804-05 ... ... 587 

GUARANTEE.—See Railways and Public Wouks. 

GUARANTEE, IMPERIAL.—See Inman Debt. 

GUARANTEED NOTES— 

Mr. Sidney suggests establishment of some such circulating medium .. ... 221 

HADFIELD, Mb.— 

His remarks on Sir C. AYood’s Financial Statement for 1800-01 ... ... 394 

His remarks on Loan Report, 14th August, i860 ... ... ... 399 

Ilis remarks on Loan Bill, 20th August 1800 ... ... ... 403 

His remarks in Committee on East India Loan, 3rd June 1801 . ... 442 

His remarks in Committee on East India Loan Bill, 13th June 1 SGI ... 414 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s second Financial Statement for 1801-02 ... ... 482 

llAILEYBURY.—See Civil Service, 

HALIFAX, Viscount— 

llis remarks on Duke of Argyll’s Financial Statement for 1809-70 ... ... 812 

HANKEY, Mr.— 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1859-00 ... ... 328 

HAY, Lord W — 

His remarks on Viscount Cranbourne’s Financial Statement for 1800-67 ... 673 

11EADLAM, Mu.— 

His remarks on Mr. V. Smith’s Financial Statement for 1855-50-57 ... 119 

HENLEY, Mb.— 

His remarks on Mr. V. Smith’s Financial Statement lbr 1854-55 ... 78 

HIGH COURT.—See Courts. 

HILL TRIBES— 

Mr. R. N. Fowler would bring them within scope of Select Committee’s inquiry 1022 

HOGG, Sir J. W.— 

His remarks on Mr. V. Smith’s Financial Statement lbr 1S54-55 ... ... 07 

His remarks on Mr. V. Smiths Financial Statement for 1855-66-57 ... . 114 

HOME EXPENDITURE.—See Expenditure. 

HUME, Mb.-- 

His remarks on Sir C. AYood’s Financial Statement for 1853-54 ... 35 

IMPERIAL GUARANTEE.—See Indian Debt. 

INCOME TAX— 

Not a conception of Mr. Wilson’s, but resolved on by Indian Government ... 303 

Formerly imposed by Native Governments under different names ... ... 304, 

Acquiescence of Rajah of Burdwan noticed with approval... ... ... 305 

Mr. Vansittart thinks scheme too sweeping and oppressive ... ... 385 

Proves its unproductiveness from Despatches ... ... ... 430 

Approved by Mr. Seymour as falling on personal property ... ... 467 

Colonel Sykes considers it oppressive ; would limit it to incomes above £50 ... 478 

Mr. Adam is in favor of a combined license and income tax for higher classes ... 480 

Denounced by Colv/tiel Sykes as abhorrent to the feelings of the people... ... 528 

Denounced by MrtVansittart as the most odiousof all imposts ... ... 548 

Mr. Cregson thinks rate should not have been reduced before expiry of term ... 550 

Mr. Ayrton justifies tax when not carried too low ... ... 557 

Sir C, Wood's remarks on classes affected by ... ... ... .. 554 , 

Sir C. Wood's explanation of circumstances under which discontinued ... 010 

Mr. Seymour proposes a scale of incomes and rates ; license-tax 011 others 624 

Mr. Vansittart considers Government was pledged to discontinue alter live years 627 

Colonel Sykes approves of course followed ... ... ... ' ... 535 

Viscount Cranbourne states lapse of tax; causes of failure ... ... 044 

Mr. Laing’s reasons for advising discontinuance of ... ... ... 554 

Lord W. Hay would abolish tax on account of pledge given, and as being unsuitable ... 074 

Lord Laurence regrets that term was allowed to lapse ... ... 824 
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Lord Lyveden approves re-imposition without increase of rate 

Duke of Argyll’s remarks on, as a permanent instrument of finance 

Lord Lawrence blames Indian Government for letting term expire 

Mr, Fawcett’s remarks on; its unsuitabloness to India 

Mr. Grant Duff’s notice seriatim of objections of memorialists 

Mr. Fastwick complains of precipitate manner of re-imposing tax 

Remarks on incidence and cost of collection ; would retain at a moderate rate 

Mr. Haviland-Burke deems tax more objectionable than even the salt-tax 

Mr. Denison considers enhanced rate unjustifiable 

Sir C. Wingfield condemns increased rate and hasty mode of imposition 
Mr. Grant Duff’s remarks on, as affecting the rich and the poor 
Mr. Cave objects to, as of limited incidence and as being unpopular 
Sir. C. Wingfield ascribes unpopularity of to oppression, and blames Government 
Denounced by Sir D. Wedderbum as novel, unproductive and oppressive 
Refers to disclosures of the Press of its working in Calcutta and vicinity 
Condemned by Colonel Sykes as an invention leading to oppression 
Declared by Duke of Argyll to be the secret of petitions for a Royal Commission 
Considers tax a fair expedient for restoring financial equilibrium 
Denies that paucity of payers is proof of injustice 
INDIA— 

Mr. LTaviland- Burke’s remarks on benefits derived from, by Englishmen 
INDIA OFFICE— 

Relation of, to Parliament; Mr. Denison’s strictures on conduct of 
Mr- Grant Duff’s reply to Mr. Denison’s onslaught on ... 

INDIAN DEBT.— See also Loan. 

Sir C. Wood’s remarks on reduction of, by converting fives into fours ... 

Mr. V. Smith’s remarks on; reduction of interest modified by new loan 
No increase, relatively to revenue, since beginning of century 
Good effects of paying interest by hills on India 

Great increase since mutiny ; question of position of English exchequer in relation to 

Burden of English and Indian debts; tests applied 

Sir C. Wood protests against England being made responsible for 

Questions wisdom of paying interest in England 

Sir F. Perry thinks present security better than an imperial guarantee 

Borrowing inapplicable to a country where revenue does not expand 

Mr. V. Smith objects to reference to imperial guarantee, without a decided opinion 

Mr. Crawford’s remarks on proportion of European and Native holders 

Mr. Cardwell considers responsibility of England already settled by Parliament 

Sir H. Willoughby thinks it possible to drift into an imperial guarantee 

Mr. Lowe treats notion of an imperial guarantee as not to be countenanced 

Lord Stanley explains that he’had in mind only a contingent possibility 

Colonel Sykes admits great increase, but not in proportion to revenue 

Sir G. Lewis denies any new liability from transfer of Government to the Crown 

Entire separation of English and Indian Treasury, a sacred principle 

English help should be temporary and for a definite pui-pose 

Mr. Bright deems comparison of Indian and English debts fallacious ... 

Contrasts Indian Government indebtedness with freedom from debt of Native States 

Thinks that no lender, knowing his security, has any claim on Indian revenues 

Injustice of fixing on people of India debts incurred for English policy 

Mr. Ayrton!s proposal that England borrow to lend to India 

Mr. Wilson considers imperial guarantee open to every possible objection 

Sir F. Perry’s proposal to raise 40 millions at once, the cost of the rebellion 

Mr. C. Bruce maintains liability of England, quoting Sir. R. Peel 

Arguments for and against considered by Lord Stanley 

India entitled to look to England for aid in some form 

Advantage to individuals in England from possession of India 

Mr. Bright agrees that cost of Affghan war should not have been borne by India 

Objects to imperial guarantee as encouraging present extravagance 

Would as a remedy restore independence of Punjab and Scinde 

Condemns annexation policy as cause of present calamity 

Mr. Crawford objects to imperial guarantee, but would borrow on credit of England 
Mr. Vansittart advocates giving India the benefit of an imperial guarantee 
Mr. Ayrton favors borrowing for India on credit of England 
Colonel Sykes considers guarantee the remedy against financial distrust ... 

Mr. W. Williams deems a guarantee a fatal mistake; a paper currency wanted 
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Lord Lyveden would give credit of England directly in aid of India ... 

Amount of, not regarded by Colonel Sykes as any cause for alarm 
Contemplated reduction by creating stock at lower interest 
Mr. Ayrton gives Sir C. Trevelyan credit for using surplus to reduce debt 
Comparison of interest paid on, with England 

Comparison of price of securities with English consols ... 

Mr- Laing ’points to smallness of, as showing higher position of India than other countries 
Luke of Argyll S' remarks on increase of interest, and state of Indian credit 
Mr. Grant Luff s remarks on proportion held by Europeans and Natives ... 

Disproportion accounted for by disposition of latter to hoard 
Mr. Lenison states reasons for disproportionate native investment 
Reduction expected from converting 5 per cents, frustrated by war in Europe 
JITr. Eaviland-Burke s remarks on backwardness of natives to invest in stocks 
•Mr. J. B. Smith would separate account for reproductive works from other debt accounts 
Mr. Dickinson thinks England should hear a due proportion of Indian charges 
T „n“S e ^crease of, since transfer to Crown, considered by Col. Sykes as in favor of E I. Co 
INDIAN NAYY. — See Navy. 

INDIAN PRINCES.—See Native Chiefs and Princes. 

INDIAN STOCK.—See Security Fund. 

INDIAN SUBJECTS.—See also Parliament. 

Sir. E. Perrys animadversions on indifference of Parliament to 
INDIGO COMMISSION.*—See Commission. 

INDIGO PLANTERS.—“See Planters. 

INVALI^SOUHERS^^^^^ —® ee i >CB1IC Works, Canals, Police, &c. 

Sir. J. Graham draws notice to expenses incurred on account of 
IPECACUANHA— 

Introduction of, into India for cultivation ... 

Experiment for naturalization of persevered in... 

IRON— 

Existence of, in India an important discovery 
IRRIGATION.—See Public Works. 

JAILS— 

Improvements made in 1853-54 
JUDGES.—See Native Judges. 

JUDICIAL— Decrees. 

Sales of estates under ; restriction of changes of proprietorships advisable... 

JUDICIAL ESTABLISHMENTS.—See also Native Judges. 

Sir C. Wood’s remarks on necessity of increasing European Agency 
Mr. V. Smith’s remarks on, in connection with his Financial Statement for 185 4-55 ... 
Mr Whiteside’s complaint of exclusion of Irishmen from judicial offices 
JUSTICE, ADMINISTRATION OF.—See Courts. 

KHELAT— 

Relations with, in 1854-55 
KHIVA— 

Relation? 1854-55. Power of Russia lessened by Crimean War 
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KISTNAH — See Anicut. 

KUPPOORTULLAH- 

Eajah of. His death on way to Europe 
LAING, Mb — 

Difference with Secretary of State on matters of accounts 
Mr Seymour extenuates his errors in accounts 
Mr Vansittart’s remarks on correspondence with Sir C. Wood 
Mr. Puller’s remarks on the same subject... 

Sir C. Wood disclaims intention of personal annoyance ... 

Remarks of, on Viscount Cranbourne’s Financial Statement for 1866-67 
His remarks in connection with Mr. Ayrtons Resolutions 
His remarks on Sir S. Northeote’s Statement for 1867-68 
His remarks on Sir S. Northcote’s Statement for 1868-69 
LAND REVENUE.—See also Land Tenures. 

Sir C. Wood's remarks on; why not capable of material increase 
In Madras effect of first operation will be reduction ... _ ... 

Improvement in Madras practicable, in Mr. Hume’s opinion, with improved commu¬ 
nications ... 

Mr. V. Smith's remarks on; no increase expected ... 

Memo, of Lord Harris on Madras; new' assessment to produce increase 
Mr. Seymour states reduction in Madras already followed by increase ... 

Lord Stanley mentions gradual rise in 1858-59; no increase but from waste lands 
Sir. C. Wood states nearly whole increase in 1858-59 to be due to annexations of 
territories ... ... "'i,- ••• 

Mr. V. Smith believes increase possible by reducing assessment _ 

Mr. Ayrton states complaint to be not of assessment, but of infringing conditions 

Blunder of permanent settlement to be remedied by allowing redemption 

Mr. Wilson defends raising of rents in certain circumstances 

Sir C. Wood ascribes improvement of, in 1865-66, to increase of cultivation 

Mr. Fawcett points out danger of commutation 

Mr. Laing shows by figures steady increase sinco 1862 ... 

Increase attributed by Duke of A rgyll to increased cultivation ... 

Viscount Halifax states growth to be too slow to obviate financial difficulties 
Considered by Mr. Grant Duff&s not altogether rent 
Colonel Sylces considers it rather a tax on land than rent of land 
LAND TENURES— See also Land Revenue. 

Attention to, recommended by Mr. Scully ... 

Improvement of, advocated by-Mr. Phillimore 

Lord Stanley specifies three classes of ; security wanted, not change 

Waste lands at disposal of Government, where situated 

Perpetual tenure desired by Europeans; conditions of arrangement 

Commutation of annual revenue for a present payment feasible 

Difficulty, though greater, not insuperable where tenure is for a term 

Sir E. Perry approves of giving both Europeans and Natives a title ... 

Mr. V. Smith approves of establishment of a freehold tenure 

Mr. Lowe's opinion that failure to create property in land is the root of .eulties 

Mr. Ayrton asserts the people to be the absolute owners of the soil 

Vast nnoecupied tracts, not waste, are available for revenue 

Infringement of conditions of settlement the matter of complaint, not p 

Permanent settlement a blunder, to be corrected by allowing redemptio 

Mr. Watson holds permanent settlement to be an error; long-term sett’ 

Lord Stanley doubts if temporary settlements have been found practir 
Mr. Seymour considers sale of fee simple of land should be general 
Reiterates his advocacy of sale of fee simple 
Mr. Hazley would impro ve tenure, so as to pass property easilv 
Mr. Smollett advocates a permanent settlement for Madras 
Mr. Seymour thinks improved tenure, and sale of waste, the 
of cotton 

Mr. Cranford recommends sale of waste for restoration c r 
Mr. Adam advocates redemption of the land-tax 
Sir C. Wood states permanent settlement to be in conte 
Mr. Seymour would give greater encouragement to sale 
Sir C. Wood rebuts allegation of no applications for n 
Mr. Oregson approves of survey before sale of was' 
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Mr. Ayrton denies that anything now in land tenure of India interferes with produc¬ 
tive industry ... ... ... ... ••• 55t 

Mr. Seymour approves of redemption of land-tax ... ... ... 577 

Considers survey before sale of waste retards reclamation; would sell fee simple ... „ 

Sir C. Wood explains state of case in regard to waste lands ... ... 602 

Mr. Bazley is glad of prospect of 30 years’ leases; increased rents expected ... 793 

Mr. Grant Buff notices discussion of permanent settlement question; reasons for not 

carrying it out ... ... ... ... ••• 631 

LAW— 

.Revision of procedure.—See Law Commissioners. 

Mr. V. Smith’s remarks on difficulties attending legislation ... ... 51 

Of patents for India adopted ... ... ... ••• 101 

Mr. Seymour points out need of reforms ... ... ... 377 

Provision for legislating on local subjects in Madras and Bombay ... ... 465 

Mr. Seymour would establish one code, with trained native lawyers ... ... .727 

LAW COMMISSIONERS— 

Appointment of in England and Calcutta, to revise legal procedure ... ... 19 

Report of; necessity of reference to Legislative Council in India ... ... 101 

Sir E. Perry reprehends treatment of labors of English Commissioners ... 112 

Sir J. W. JBLogg defends course taken by Government ... _ ... 116 

Mr. Ileadlam states case from beginning, and complains of treatment of their labors... 119 

Mr. Lowe also reprehends treatment of labors of English Commissioners ... 120 

Mr. V. Smith is not aware of any engagement to adopt their labors at once ... 127 

Mr. Lowe thinks referring their labors to India was a slight ... ... 215 

LAWRENCE, Sir J.— 

His appointment to be Governor General, in succession to Lord Elgin announced ... 574 

LAWRENCE, Lord— 

His remarks on Duke of Argyll’s Statement for 1869-70 ... ... — 820 

His remarks on Duke of Argyll’s Statement for 1870-71... 904 

LAWSON, Sir W.— 

His remarks on Mr. Grant Duff’s Financial Statement for 1869-70 ... ... 869 

His remarks on Mr. Grant Duff’s Financial Statement for 1870-71 ••• 961 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL— 

Opening of, at Calcutta ... ... ... ... _ 19 

Mr. V. Smith considers it the proper authority for considering amalgamation of Sudder 

and Supreme Courts ... ... ... ... ••• 101 

Mr. Ewart proposes to employ natives on... ... ... 249 

Mr. Vansittart proposes abolition of ... ... ... _ 326 

Remodelment of; Mr. Vansittart would have a mixed constitution like Indigo Com. ... 386 

Mr. Ayrton condemns dealing with finances independently of House of Commons ... 391 

Sir C. Wood promises consideration of question of remodelment ... ■ • • 398 

Mentions admission of Natives and Europeans to seats in... ... — 507 

Colonel Sykes thinks natives of ability, lower than Chiefs, more eligible as members ... 590 

Mr. Eastwick would increase number of non-executive members, partly by election ... 941 

Marquess of Salisbury’s remarks on constitution of ... ... — 1040 

Defects admitted, but principle of representation not admissible ... ••• 1041 

Mr. Grant Luff thinks inquiry into constitution premature, Council dating from 1861 1061 
LEWIS, Sir G — 

His remarks in connection with Report on Loan, 21st February 1859 ... ... 220 

His remarks on second reading of Loan Bill ... ... 221 

LIABILITY— 

Of England for Indian Debt.—See Indian Debt. 

LIBRARIES— 

Public, at Bombay, established by local subscriptions ... ... ••• 103 

LICENSE.—See Taxes and Taxation. 

LIDDELL, Mr.— 

His remarks in Committee on East India Loan ... ... ••• 191 

His remarks on Viscount Cranhourne’s Financial Statement for 1866-67 ••• 685 

LITIGATION— 

Wasteful expenditure on, charged by Sir E. Perry against Court of Directors ... 110 

Sir J. W. Hogg defends Court against the charge ... ... ... 117 

Mr. Otway’s strictures on cases of Dyce Sombre and Nawab of Surat ... ... 121 

LOAN- 

Unfairness charged by Mr. Bright in connection with loan of 1854-55 ... ••• 59 

Permission given to Indian Government to contract for a million for 2 3 'ears for Pub. Wks. 94 
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Adjourned debate on East India. Loan on 18th February 1859 ... 

Mr. Crawford’s suggestion to publish subscriptions quarterly 
Raising Loan in England desirable as a present necessity ... ... 

Sir H. Willoughby proposes an auditor to see to application of money ... 

Sir C. Wood intimates need of a loan of five millions to meet deficit of 1859-60 
And expects that from four to six millions will be required in ensuing year 
Mr. Gregson considers a higher rate of interest may fairly be offered 
Mr. Kinnaird regrets temporary aid of a guarantee not given 
Mr. Coning ham regrets absence of an imperial guarantee... 

Mr. JLankey regrets that India, cannot borrow but through Parliament... 

Considers that this circumstance affords a quasi-guarantee ... 

Colonel Sykes inquires into causes of distrust of Indian loans and debentures 
Sir H. Willoughby inquires in whose hands power of borrowing on Indian revenues rests 
Sir C. Wood explains power of borrowing to rest with Indian Government under 
sanction of Home Government 

Explains reasons for taking powers to borrow on a contingency 
Mr. Vansittart regrets necessity for another loan 

Mr. Ayrton considers raising a loan by Secretary of State, the worst course 
Mr. Gregson inquires if subscribers would fall under the income-tax... 

Mr. Crawford's inquiry as to grounds of proposed loan of three millions 

Sir C. Wood explains necessity to arise from diminished Railway balances at Home 

Lord Stanley approves of proposed loan for Railways 

Mr. Smollett thinks money should be remitted from India for Home Government ... 
Sir C. Wood’s application for power to raise money for Railways 

Mr. Kinnaird thinks loans (instead of an imperial guarantee) disturb fins, of England 

Mr. Vansittart points out mischief of loans instead of a good scheme of finance 

Mr. Adam considers interest too high, with an imperial guarantee given practically 

Air. Gregson thinks it not desirable by a guarantee to encourage loans by India 

Mr. Hadfleld would give power to trustees to invest in new stock 

Sir C. Wood declares open loan system discontinued 

Mr. Smollett considers grounds alleged for recent loans, misrepresentations 

Would not allow loan to be contracted for through guaranteed Companies 

Mr. Vansittart thinks extravagant manner of raising, the cause of heavy Home charges 

Thinks the opulent classes should contribute towards the original burden 

Knows of no fairer tax than a succession-duty (nuzzurana or salamee) ... 

Mr. Bazley points to inconsistency of raising a loan with an avowed surplus 
Mr. Stansfeld advocates remunerative works being carried on by loans 
Sir. S. Northcote approves of borrowing for reproductive works, provision being 
made for extinction of loan 
Mr. Grant Luff's proposal to raise eight millions 

Mr. Crawford condemns secret method adopted in 1863 by Sir C. Wood. 

Suggests consolidation of small loans into a single debt ... 

Air. Denison accounts for disproportionate investment by natives 
Lord Lawrence deprecates loans except for thoroughly reproductive works 
Mr. W. Fowler would provide for roads and barracks, classing them as remunerative 
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Debate on second reading of Bill on 7th March 1859 
Debate on third reading of Bill on 9th August 1859 

Mr. Glynn approves of power given by Bill to cod vert debentures into stock 
Sir C. Wood explains powers taken to raise loan either by debentures or stock 
Bill read third time and passed 
Bill in Committee on 11th August 1859 

Duke of Argyll shows satisfactory condition of finances before mutiny ... 

Means adopted of meeting deficits since that event 

Cause of diminished power of raising a loan in India 

Report on Bill on 14th August 1860 

Third reading of Bill on 20th August 1860 ... 

Bill read third time and passed 
Bill in Committee on 13th June 1861 

Mr. Sadfield proposes a clause to enable trustees to invest in new stock 
Sir C. Wood points out objections to Mr. Hadfield’s suggestion 
Bill reported without amendment 
LOSS ON EXCHANGE.—See Exchange. 
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His remarks on Mr. V. Smith’s Financial Statement for 1855-56-57 
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His remarks on Sir S. Northcote’s Financial Statement for 1868-69 
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His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1860-61 
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Mr. V. Smith approves of guarantee given ... 
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His remarks on Mr. Y. Smith’s Financial Statement for 1854-55 
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Excise duty on, proposed by Mr. Bazley ... _ ... _ 
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His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1862-63 
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Appointment of, as Finance Minister, announced 
His return to England without waiting till expiry of term 
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Duke of Argyll's eulogistic remarks on services of 
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Regulations for examining on principle of competition 
Commended by Mr. Bazley to consideration of Government 
MERIT, ORDER OF.— See Order of Merit. 

- TTARY EXPENDITURE.— See also Army. 

Ur C. Wood’s remarks on; reasons why no reduction practicable 
'•% Seymour insists on retrenchment; change of Regular into Irregular Cavalry 
uction of, considered by Mr. V. Smith next to impossible ... .. 

itution of Indian for Queen’s Cavalry inadmissible ... ... 

duction of Regular and increase of Irregular Cavalry under consideration 
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f reduction ; Sir C. Wood’s inquiry as to conclusions of Commission ,. 
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India has a just claim for help in bearing military charges... ... ... 291 

Another reason ; war mostly undertaken iu pursuance of English policy ... ... „ 
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Mr. Bright sees no hope while one body of troops has to watch another ... ... 302 
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Sir E. Perry considers employment of a necessity 
Mr. Slaney advocates employment of, in suitable posl 
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His Financial Statement for 1868-69, delivered 27th July 1868 
H is replies to remarks of members 

His remarks on Mr. Grant Dulf's Finl. Statement for 1869-70, deld. 3rd August 1869 ... 
His remarks on Mr. Fawcett’s motion for inquiry into financial administration 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER— 

Sir C. Wood’s remarks on state of, in 1854- 
Notice of slight disturbance in 1863 
Expedition via Umbeyla Pass, and conduct of the Bonairs 
OFFICERS— 

Mr. Bright condemns frequent changes of, from place to place 

Mr. Baring suggests, as a remedy, that salaries be attached to persons ... 

OFFICERS, MILITARY— 

Mr. Hume's complaint of inattention to claims of 
OFFICERS, RETIRED.—See Retibed Officers. 

OPIUM— 

Sir C. Wood’s remarks on revenue from; expected to be maintained, though uncertain 
Mr. V. Smith expects no increase till close of Chinese war 
Mr. Bright denounces traffic in 

Lord Stanley's remarks on variableness of; arguments against monopoly considered ... 

Mr. Crawford does not expect great decline of revenue from cultivation in China- 

Mr. Wilson does not share in apprehensions of failure of revenue 

Mr. C. Bruce does not expect failure from cultivation in China- 

Sir C. Wood justifies increased duty imposed on 

Precariousness of revenue from, illustrated by Sir C. Wood 

Notices fall of price and consequent low estimate taken for 1861-62 

Mr. Gregson warns against dependence on this source for continued revenue 

Mr. Ayrton cautions against the same danger ... 

Sir C. Wood demonstrates, by figures, its precarious character 
Mr. Vansittart proposes uniform duty throughout India ... 

Mr. Torrens is opposed to assimilation of Bengal system to that of Malwa 
Mr. Gregson would abolish Government monopoly in Bengal 
Colonel Sykes considers Bengal monopoly a vicious system 

Sir C. Wood admits that pass-duty at Bombay should be proportion ate to that at Calcutta 
Colonel Sykes points to odium incurred by Government connection with production ... 
Viscount Cranbourne hints at yield of revenue probably proving fallacious 
Examines position that revenue is as stable as that- from beer and spirits 
One element of uncertainty, the consuming country being a foreign one .. 

Another, the method adopted at sales to influence prices ... 

Mr. Laing’s remarks on degree of reliance to be placed on estimates 

Steady increase since 1861-62 due to increased consumption 

Does not apprehend danger from other sources of supply being available 

Believes quality of Iudian drug a security against temptation from Chinese drug 

Object should be production sufficient to keep the price at Rs. 1,000 to 1,200 a chest ... 

Believes no greater injury results from use, than from whisky elsewhere 

Mr. Crawford does not fear any great loss of revenue 

Sir S. Northcote's remarks ; one-sixth of whole revenue of 1868-69 derived from 

Modified mode of estimating revenue by taking an average 

Mr. Laing considers alleged precariousness of revenue not quite true ... 

Colonel Sykes considers revenue no gratification to moral sense of England 

Mr. Kinnaird suggests whether moral considerations do not outweigh finl. advantages 

Viscount Halifax points to drawback from cultivation in Cbina.and supplies from Persi. 

Mr. Grant Buff's remarks on danger to which revenue is exposed 

Mr. R. IY. Fowler objects to revenue from, on financial and moral grounds 

Combats the plea of question being on same ground as wine and spirits ... 

Sir W. Lawson denounces revenue raised from, as immoral 

Mr. Benison thinks raising a revenue from, capable of justification 

Mr. Kinnaird condemns Government participation in the trade as demoralizing 

Mr. Grant Duff’s remarks on falling off of rev., and on extension of cultivation in Chinr 

Mr. Fastwick’s remarks on precariousness of revenue ; cultivation in Persia 

Mr. R. N. Fowler reiterates objection to revenue from, as immoral 

Sir W. Lawson’s remarks on cultivation in Chinas 

Mr. Cave objects to Government monopoly as encouraging foreign growth 
Mr. W. Foider brands revenue as immoral, and injurious to China . 
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Mr. Seymour approves, as part of policy of conciliation ... 

ORISSA FAMINE.— See Famine. 

OTWAY, Mb.— 

His remarks on Mr. V. Smith’s Financial Statement for 1854-55 
His remarks on Mr. V. Smith’s Financial Statement for 1855-56-57 
OUDE— 

Mr. V. Smith’s account of acquisition of; its causes, and motives of Government 
Policy advocated by opponents of annexation 

Sir. E. Perry denounces policy of annexation ; ascribes it to Court of Directors 
Sir J. W. Ptogg defends policy, and attributes it to Marquess of Dalhou.sie 
Mr. Otway disapproves of annexation 

Mr. Mangles defends Court of Directors ... ... ... 

Sir C. Wood declares inquiries instituted not meant to reverse Lord Canning’s policy, 
but to ascertain rights of ryots 

Relation between talookdars and ryots; circular addressed to former 
Mr. Seymour condemns inquiry as impolitic 
Mr. Kinnaird approves inquiry as being for benefit of peasantry 
Sir C. Winqfield, objects to a road cess in addition to that for education 
PAPER CURRENCY— 

Regarded by Mr. Williams as the remedy for financial necessities 
Mr. Seymour admits great advantages of adopting, for India 
Viscount Halifax is glad of successful introduction of 
Sir C. Wingfield doubts real character of increase stated 
Mr. Eastwick recommends inquiry by a Select Committee 
PARKER, Major— 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1860-61 
PARLIAMENT— 

Animadversions of Sir E. Perry on indifference of, to Indian subjects ... 

Value of interference insisted on ; objections disposed of ... 

Sir E. Perry repeats his censure on indifference of, to India 

Sir C. Wood refers to tendency of interference to increase expense and diminish rev. ... 
Mr. Smollett insists on control of; would give Indian Council seats in ... 

Mr. Vansittart notices paucity of members to listen to Indian affairs ... 

Sir J. Elphinstone blames apathy of, in regard to Indian affairs 
Reasons assigned by Mr. Smollett for apparent indifference 

Mr. Ayrtons proposals in regard to India; condemns resolution on accts. two years old 
Suggests Resolutions to be passed on estimates of ensuing year 

Cognizance of questions in which both countries are concerned, as postal service and 
transport of troops 

Sir S. Northcote’s objection to voting on Indian expenditure 
But approves more direct supervision, and criticism of accounts 
Sir S. Northeote objects to control over Indian expenditure 
Mr. Lush points to empty benches as showing degree of interest in India 
Colonel Sykes infers increased interest from larger attendance 
Mr. Favicett’s remarks on neglect of Indian affairs 
Mr. Haviland-Burke’s lament over indifference to India 
Mr. P. N. Eowler deplores want of interest in Indian budget 
Mr. East-wick denies real indifference to interests of India 
Sir S. Northeote notices revival of interest in Indian affairs 
PATENT LAW—See Law. 

PATRONAGE— 

Principles followed by Air. V. Smith in dispensing 
PEEL, Sib R.— 

Asks if Mr. Gilpin’s Amendment in debate on motion for Select Committee can be put ... 
PEGU— 

Sir C. Wood's remarks on settlement of 
PENSIONS— 

To ex-Govs.-Gen., Sir E. Perry blames Court of Directors for extravagance in grant of 
Sir J. W. Ilogg vindicates the right of the Court to make grants 
Forfeiture of.—See Compensation. 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT.—See Land Tenures. 

PERRY, Sib ERSKINE— 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1853-54 
His remarks on Mr. Y. Smith’s Financial Statement for 1855-56-57 
His remarks on Lord Stanley’s Financial Statement for 1858-59 
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His remarks in Committee on East India Loan 
His remarks on second reading of Loan Bill 
PERSIA— 

Sir C. Wood’s remarks on relations with, in 1854 
Relations with, in 1855; no serious difficulty apprehended 
Mr. V. Smith’s exposition of relations with, in 1865-66-67 ; march of Persians on Herat 
PHILLIMORE, Me. J. G.— 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood's Financial Statement for 1853-54 .... 

His remarks on Mr. V. Smith’s Financial Statement for 1854-55 
PLANTERS— 

Mr. Ewart thinks well of, as benefactors of India 

Sir C. Wood’s account of disputes between Indigo planters and their ryots in Bengal ... 
Mr. Seymours remarks on subject of dispute 

Mr. Ewart would encourage British settlers ; condemns system of advances 
Would have a good law of' contract, and sell lands in fee simple 

Mr. Gregson considers there was reason for complaint, in the absence of a system 
of contract 

PLATTS, Mb.— 

His remarks on Mr. Grant Duff 's Financial Statement for 1869-70 
POLICE— 

Sir C. Wood’s remarks on improvement of, in 1853-54 

Mr. V. Smith admits reforms to be needed; is in favor of separation from revenue 

Mr. Mangles advocates separation of, from revenue 

Lord Stanley objects to a force with military organization 

Lord Lyveden recommends an effective organization following military reduction 

Colonel Sykes insists on necessity of retrenchment 

Mr. Kinnaird denies that they are ordinarily armed 

Sir C. Wood denies that they ordinarily carry arms 

Mr. Laing apprehends danger from their becoming a military force 

Lord W. May insists on danger of a Police furnished with arms 

Points to costly nature of arrangements, differing in the several Presidencies 

Sir J. Fergus son's explanations ; to what extent armed ; superiority to old system 

Mr. Grant Duff’s remarks on cost of; fear of danger from the force ... 

POLITICAL CONDITION— 

Of India; Sir C. Wood’s remarks on, in 1854 

Mr. V. Smith’s notices of Oabul, Persia and Khiva 

And of Sonthal rebellion, Ava, Persia, Oude and Tanjore ... 

Mr. Grant Duff’s remarks in 1871 
POLL-TAX.—See Taxes and Taxation. 

POST-OFFICE— 

Sir C. Wood mentions introduction of uniform postage by stamps ... 

Further improvements noticed by Mr. V. Smith 

Mr. Grant Duff’s remarks on revenue from; one of the cheapest services in the world 
PRECIOUS METALS— 


Mr. Marsh would impose a tax on gold and silver ornaments 
Sir C. Wood admits these ornaments to he still untaxed ... 

Importation of gold and silver ; largely used for ornaments 

Mr. J. B. Smith points to gold currency, for improvement of monetary system 

Mr. Crawford does not expect much advantage from gold coinage 

Remedy for monetary pressure, increased coining power of mints 

Mr. Torrens would leave gold coinage to recommendation of local authorities 

Mr. Gregson advocates introduction of a gold currency ... 

Colonel Sykes considers drain of bullion from England unavoidable for payment of 
balance of trade 

Mr. Crawford’s inquiry as to introduction of a gold currency 
Viscount Cranbourne explains state of question of a gold currency 
Lord Lyveden is surprised that Lord Lawrence did not carry it out 
Colonel Sykes denies that England draws bullion from India. Balance of trade the 
other way 

Gives statistics from returns showing this to be the case ... 

Mr. Eastwick recommends inquiry by a Select Committee into drain of bullion and 
gold currency 

PRINCES.— See Native Chiefs and Pbinces. 

PROCEDURE.— See Civil Pbocedube, 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES.—See Libjuiues. 
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PUBLIC WORKS.—See also Railways, Roads, &c. 

Sir C. Wood’s remarks on desirableness of prosecuting ... ... 

Measures for remedying want of system; annual estimates 
To be executed out of re venue instead of surplus 
Inadequate supply of Engineers for superintendence 

Sir Perry s remarks on, in connection with Sir C. Wood’s Statement for 1853-54 
Mr. V. Smith's remarks on House of Commons being responsible for increased expend. 
Quotes minute of Lord Dalhousie on state of roads 
Also Mr. J. P. Grant’s enumeration of works going on 

Mr. Bright refers to works contemplated by Parlt. being exclusive of civil and rnily. works 
Denies that deficit is due to ... 


Mr. V. Smith shows by figures that they are the chief cause of deficits 

Effect of excitement caused by Committee of 1852, to multiply new undertakings 

Permission given to Indian Government to borrow a million for two years 

Mr. Otway proposes separation of expenditure on remunerative and unremunerative ... 

Mr. Seymour promises accounts of, on a new system 

Lord Stanley remarks on difficulty of distinguishing outlay from investment 
Explanation of results of expenditure in 1858-59 

Notice of projected works for irrigation, improvement of harbours, &c. ... 

Special engineering service for India; outline of scheme ... ... 

Notes of returns obtained from certain irrigation works ... ... 

Mr. Lowe’s reasons against guarantees for execution of ... 

Lord Stanley admits objections, but they save Govt, the finding of the whole capital ... 
Mr. Kinnaird approves of guarantees 

Sir C. Wood proposes stopping military works for a time, to prosecute civil 
Enumeration of chief works to be prosecuted in 18(30-61 ... 

Mr. Seymour censures military works being stopped for the sake of civil 
Such works should be kept separate, and carried on by special loans 
Irrigation considered by Mr. Ewart the chief agent for improvement of India 
Mr. Vansittart’s inquiry as to suspension of, answered in negative 
Sir C. Wood admits importance of, but railways must take precedence ... 

Promises attention to works impeded by mutiny 

Mr. Bazley urges improvement of internal communications 

Lord Stanley considers works should be entrusted to private parties 

Mr. Smollett denounces abuses; instances Godavery irrigation works 

Mr. Seymour draws attention to enormous cost of supervision 

Mr. Kinnaird proposes remunerative works being under a separate Board 

Also restoration of irrigation works of former rulers 

Considers great waste of goods the result of want of roads and canals ... 

Colonel Sykes insists on importance of irrigation and roads; points to Ganges Canal ... 
Mr. Seymour thinks bridges and roads from Calcutta to N.-W. P. too much neglected... 
Considers greater encouragement due to irrigation works... 

Mr. Smollett would not give guarantees to Oos. on sole authority of Secy, of State ... 
Sir C. Wood intimates intention to increase expenditure on reproductive works 
Mr. Kinnaird ascribes prosperity of India to encouragement of 


Urges importance of giving encouragement to private enterprise 
Sir C. Wood refers to increased expense from rise of wages 
Vigorous prosecution of desirable; difficulty, scarcity of labor 
Mr. Seymour thinks rise in wages will not add to real cost 
Advocates construction by means of loans ... 

Asserts Department to be in a most disorganised state 

Mr. Buxton explains circumstances on which Sir C. Trevelyan’s proposal for a loan was 
based 


Proposed loan changed at suggestion of Lord Lawrence to an export-duty 
Mr. Bazley complains of little being done of a truly reproductive character 
Sir C. Wood explains difference of expenditure in India, from votes taken in Parliament 
Viscount Cranhourne states that payments, though made out of revenue, are properly 
chargeable to capital 

Mr. Ijaing points out urgent need of irrigation works 

Mr. Stansfeld has no objection to remunerative works being carried out by loans 
Mr. Smollett’s charge of accounts being manufactured in Madras 
Instances Rajahmundry irrigation works, and Company formed by jSir A. Cotton 
Insists on previous sanction of Parliament being obtained 

fjord W. May considers initiative in remunerative works to belong to Government 
Sir J. Fergusson points out good results, in reply to Mr. Smollett 
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Importance of ordinary roads; military defences under consideration 

Mr. J. B. Smith points out how little is expended on reproductive works 

Refers to blundering course followed in regard to Godavery works 

Would execute works by means of loans, not out of revenue 

Controversy regarding Ganges Canal between Bengal and Madras Engineers 

Mr. Liddell's remarks on inability of revenue to provide for irrigation works 

Failure of Behai' irrigation project; necessity of resort to loan 

Mr. Seymour thinks private enterprise a desirable way of carrying on ... 

Refers to disorganized state of Department as an additional reason 
Viscount Cranbourne’s remarks on difficulty of determining what should be charged 
to revenue, and what to capital 

Present difficulty, how to get money, a loan being impracticable 
Points to dearness of labor and rise of wages as additional difficulties ... 

Mr. Kinnaird points to irrigation and canals as means of preventing famine 
Sir S. ISorthcote announces appointment of Colonel Strachey to superintend irrigation 
service 

Mr. Lainff proposes a Member of Council for, particular^ irrigation 
Viscount Cranbourne denies want of interest of Government in irrigation 
Expenditure in India compared with England; in India entirely undertaken by Govt ... 
Difficulties attending irrigation works and their execution... 

Measures of improvement; appointment of Colonel Strachey 
Change of mode of charging expenses from revenue to capital 
Mr. Crawford approves of local taxation for irrigation works 

Mr. Bazley thinks progress of India retarded for want of; would give charge to a 
Minister for trade and agriculture 

Sir S. Northcote views distinction between ordinary and extraordinary, with jealousy ... 

Apprehends danger, from charging ordinary works to loan account 

Barracks and embankments not so chargeable to he provided for by temporary loan 

Has ruled that only irrigation and special fund works he classed as extraordinary 

If ordinary works require loan, payment to be provided for out of revenue 

Approves borrowing for reprod. works if care be taken to provide for extinction of debt ... 

Mr. Laing concurs as to danger of improperly charging to capital 

Points out items charged to revenue which would elsewhere be charged to capital 

Would give every encouragement to important works 

Need of railway extension to Peshawar and Kurrachec, and of Benares irrig. scheme ... 
Is in favor of Government rather than Companies carrying them out 
Would provide for them by loans judiciously raised 

Colonel Sykes approves distinction between ord. and extraord. works; would let budget 
show surplus ... ... ... ... , 

Extraord. works to he provided for by loan; surplus applied to irrig. and railways 
Mr. Bazley urges extension of irrigation works 
Duke of Argyll’s remarks on extraordinary expenditure on 
Lord Dalhousie quoted, showing deficits due to this cause 
Provision by loan for such works; what works so chargeable 
Progress of irrigation, and benefits; mitigation of famine in N. W. P. 

Believes that in time irrigation works must prove remunerative 

Viscount Halifax would use caution in determining what works are reproductive 

Is sceptical as to aotual money return of those works 

Doubts expressed as to increase of revenue from Godavery works 

Points to Ganges and Baree Doab canals, and Madras and Orissa irrig. works as non-paying 

Marquess of Salisbury’s remarks on policy as regards aiding reproductive works 

If not directly remunerative, there is general benefit, and increased tax-paying power 

Conditions under which guarantees to Companies may be necessary 

Government alone interested in constructing for purpose of raising condition of people 

Lord Lawrence would provide by loan for reproductive works 

Approves late Secretary of State’s ruling as to works to he carried to loan account 

Considers speedy completion of barracks very important ... 

Hopes for enormous advantages from irrigation works 

Cost of previous undertakings explained; vindicates Jumna Canals 

Lord Lyveden thinks there should be no diminution of works undertaken 

Mr. G. Duff states extraord. works to he restricted to railways and special fund works 

Barracks why not so classed. Roads out of income 

Explains phrase ‘ Special Fund Works’ 

Large expend, in 1869-70 for irrigation includes cost of E. I. Irrigation Co.’s works ... 
Caution against going too fast in this direction ... 
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Sir S. Northcote considers distinction between works tbe foundation of prosperity ... 861 
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Tendency of Government to regard all works as remunerative, charging to capital ... 864 

Urges re-organization of Departments before undertaking works on Government account 865 
Caution against debt; proposes system of accounts for writing off debt... ... „ 

Mr. J. B. Smith approves distinct accounts for reproductive works ... ... 873 
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Mr. Bazley approves of an investment account for reproductive works ... 877 
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Mr. J. B. Smith would keep account of loans separate from other State debts ... 954 

Sir. C. Wingfield's remarks on borrowing; would not do so for barracks ... 955 

Mr. G. Duff’s remarks on attention given to Railways, irrigation works and harbours 982 
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Mr. Easttoiek is satisfied with progress of irrigation works in Orissa and elsewhere ... 1006 


Mr. Dickinson would separate accounts of reproductive works from land revenue ... 1007 

Mr. Haviland-Burke regrets reduction of outlay, on irrigation works especially ... 1013 

PULLER, Me.— 

His remarks on Sir C. Wood’s Financial Statement for 1862-63 ... ... 529 

PUNCHAYUTS— 

Mr. Ewart's proposal to employ natives on ... ... ... 249 
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Sir C. Wood’s remarks on improvements in, since conquest ... ... 17 

RAILWAYS— 

Sir C. Wood’s remarks on difficulty of raising money; progress in 1853-54 ... 18 
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